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PREFACE. 


It  ifl  somewhat  Burprifliog  that  the  history  of  so  ancient  and 
important  a  manufacture  as  that  of  Linen,  and  of  the  commerce 
cannected  with  it^  has  not  long  before  this  time  been  placed  in 
a  comprehensive  form  before  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  axioms 
of  Pohtical  Economy,  m  it  is  held  at  the  present  day,  that  **  de- 
mand creates  supply/'  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  haa  not  in 
this  instance  been  verified.  The  feeling  that  such  a  work  was 
needed  has  often  been  expressed,  both  by  the  general  public  and 
by  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  Trade,  but  without,  until 
now,  having  the  effect  of  bringing  forth  one.  Perhaps  that  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  our  system  of  **  division  of  labour."  Books 
are  generally  written  by  literary  and  scientific  men  ;  but  probably 
very  few  of  either  of  those  classes  possess  anything  like  that 
practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  suhjcctj  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  without  having  been  actually  engaged 
in  the  business.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  appears  pos- 
sible to  explain  the  fact  that  a  generally  acknowledged  want 
baa  been  suffered  to  remain  unsatisfied,  and  that  it  has  been  left 
for  me  to  attempt  the  performance  of  a  task  which  should  have 
been  committed  to  abler  hands.  But  whatever  the  deficiencies 
I  may  be  sensible  of  with  respect  to  mere  Uterary  quaUScations, 
I  have  the  advantage  of  an  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  Linen  Trade  in  all  its  branches — ^the  result  of  having  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  it  -,  and  I  may  venture  to  hope  that 
the  following  pages  will  be  found  to  contain  evidence  that  I  have 
industriously  endeavoured  to  collect  information  from  all  acces- 
Bible  sources.  Conscious  that  that  is  the  case,  I  may  ask  that 
fttilta  of  style,  of  which  I  fear  there  are  many,  may  be  indul- 
gently regarded,  and  that  the  Book  may  be  received  and  judged 
of,  not  as  a  literary  effort,  but  as  an  attempt  to  compile  a  full 
and  reliable  record  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition 
of  aa  important  department  of  manufacture  and  commerce. 


VI  PBEFACE. 

Great  care  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  Statistical 
Tables,  and  to  ensure  the  correctness  of  the  figures  which  are 
scattered  through  the  work ;  and  the  letter-press  has  been  mainly 
compiled  from  the  writings  of  historians  and  authorities,  ancient 
and  modem,  with  the  view  of  making  the  work  trustworthy  and 
complete  as  a  Book  of  Reference. 

In  the  course  of  my  labours  I  have  been  indebted  to  many 
gentlemen  in  Dundee  and  other  places,  for  information  which 
would,  but  for  their  help,  have  been  inaccessible  to  me,  and  I 
have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  their  kindness.  The  names  of 
some  of  my  benefactors  are  mentioned  in  the  work ;  and  to  those 
and  others  who  are  not  specially  alluded  to,  I  beg  to  present  my 
sincere  thanks. 

To  Sir  John  Ogilvt,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Dundee,  I  am  under 
great  obligations  for  the  kindly  interest  he  has  taken  in  my 
efforts,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  has  supplied  infor- 
mation on  several  points. 

Mr  John  Lenq,  Proprietor  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  in  the 
most  handsome  manner  placed  at  my  disposal  the  entire  file  of  the 
Advertiser  from  its  commencement  in  1801  to  the  present  time. 
I  went  over  every  paper  for  the  first  forty  years,  and  many  of 
later  date.  From  them  I  gathered  much  interesting  and  curious 
matter,  and  (as  mentioned  at  p.  610),  the  data  for  the  Dundee 
Prices  Current  for  many  of  ihe  earlier  years.  Mr  Charles 
Alexander,  of  the  CouHer  (commenced  in  1815),  and  Mr 
Robert  Park,  of  the  Northern  Warder  (begun  in  1841),  also 
gave  me  access  to  their  files,  and  I  am  indebted  to  their  courtesy 
for  considerable  advantages.  The  Directors  of  the  Dundee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  obligingly  granted  me  the  use  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  books  in  the  Library  of  the  Chamber,  and 
thus  enabled  me  to  give  a  number  of  the  statistical  details  con- 
tained in  this  volume.  As  a  small  mark  of  my  appreciation  of 
their  kindness,  and  of  my  respect  for  the  Incorporation  which 
watches  over  the  interests  of  the  staple  trade  of  Dundee,  I  have 
dedicated  this  book  to  the  President,  Directors,  and  Members  of 
the  Chamber. 

ALEX.  J.  WARDEN. 

DuNDBKy  July  16.  1864. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thk  impression  of  the  work  on  The  Liken  Taade  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  hundred  copies.  The  first  issue  of  these,  (one 
thousand)  copies,  has  now  been  disposed  of.  To  meet  the  demand 
which  still  exists  for  the  book,  it  has  been  resolved  to  issue  the 
remainder  of  the  impression.  In  order  to  make  the  volume  as 
complete  as  possible,  a  supplement  will  be  given  with  the 
new  issue,  containing  a  continuation  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  statistical  tables,  and  other  information  of  an 
interesting  character  bearmg  on  the  present  position  of  the  Linen 
Trade. 

The  author  is  very  grateful  for  the  laudatory  manner  in  which 
The  Linen  Trade  was  noticed  by  so  many  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  day.  He  returns  his  cordial  thanks  to  the 
numerous  subscribers  to  the  work,  and  to  the  many  gentlemen 
who  purchased  copies  of  it  when  published  and  subsequently 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  The  Linen  Tbade  in  July  1864, 
the  calls  for  the  volume  were  so  numerous  and  so  urgent,  that 
the  author  was  compelled  to  issue  the  work  before  it  was 
possible  to  go  over  the  typography  and  note  all  the  errata.  As 
might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  work,  many  errors  exist 
besides  those  noticed  in  the  few  errata  given  in  the  volume. 
An  enlarged  list  of  errors,  typographical  and  otherwise,  is  now 
supplied. 

Dundee,  Oetcbtr,  1667. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Wrik  the  volume  on  the  Linen  Trade  was  published  in  Jaly 
1864,  the  trade  was  in  a  very  flonriBhing  state,  not  only  in  the 
Otiited  Kingdom,  but  aUo  in  the  other  linen  manofacturing 
countries  of  Europe,  The  demand,  stimulated  by  the  enormoiiR 
consumption  of  Linens  by  the  belligereotB  on  botheideeduringthe 
American  War,  was  moft  active,  and  the  trade  highly  renumera- 
ti?e.  This  induced  spinners  and  manufacturerB  in  many  dis- 
tricts to  buihl  new  woiks,  or  make  great  additions  to  old  onee^ 
in  order  to  increase  their  production  and  Rupply  the  wants  of 
consumers.  The  American  War  terminated,  and  the  void  caused 
by  the  War  was  filled  up.  Again  trade  retumed  to  its  normal 
positicQ,  and  manufacturerR  wore  left  to  supply  the  ordinary 
ev«ry  day  wants  of  the  world.  The  vastly  increased  production, 
induced  by  the  then  exceptional  demand,  appears  to  be  at  present 
quite  up  to,  if  not  beyond,  the  legitimate  consumption,  and  a 
sickly  demand  with  low  prices  for  Linens  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Flax  branch  of  the  Trade,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Flax  plant  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  extenaion  of 
machinery,  and  the  supply  of  the  Kaw  Material  is  not  now  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Trade.  For  some  years  past  the  price 
of  Flax  has  been  high,  but  high  prices  have  not  been  inducement 
enough  to  stimulate  the  farmers  in  the  Flax  growing  countries  of 
Europe  sufficiently  to  exten  d  the  acreage  under  the  plant.  A  short 
supply  of  Flax  is,  and  must  be^  disastrous  to  the  Linen  i^roducing 
oountries  ;  and  it  is  a  problem,  the  solution  ot  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance, — by  what  means  to  get  the  supply  of  Flax 
kept  up  with  the  increased  and  still  increasing  consumptinn. 

BuBsia  is  the  great  Flax  producing  countr}*  of  Europe,  and, 
aa^rdingto  the  pamphlets  published  by  the  Russian  Government 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,   upon  the  productive  power  of  that 
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country,  it  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  almost  every 
Government  of  that  great  empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  Governments  where  Flax  is  most  largely  cultivated,  and  the 
quantity  of  fibre  and  seed  produced  in  each,  are  as  under :— » 


Governments. 

Flax. 

Linseed 

Pskoff. 

Tons,  35.600 

Tons.  9500 

Smolensk, 

,.    20,600 

M   12.200 

Vologda, 

„    17.600 

M    3.200 

Kostroma, 

,.    15,000 

..     3,200 

Livonia, 

M    12.000 

„     1.300 

Vladimir, 

.,      6.000 

„     2.600 

ViUbsk. 

M      6.500 

..     1.600 

Viatka, 

..      4,600 

,.     1.100 

Total       „  116.006    ToUl    „  34,600 

No  statement  of  the  quantity  of  Flax  produced  in  any  of  the 
other  Governments  is  given,  but,  as  nearly  all  of  them  grow  more 
or  less  of  it,  the  estimate  of  150,000  tons,  given  in  page  319,  is 
now  probably  considerably  under  the  quantity  actually  raised. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  Flax  in  Russia  may  have  been 
increased  of  late  years,  the  quantity  available  for  export  cannot 
be  much,  if  any,  greater  than  it  was,  because  the  local  Linen 
manufacture  of  the  country  has  been  extending  year  by  year  for 
some  time  past.  The  various  branches  of  the  Flax  trade,  from 
raising  the  plant  to  weaving  the  Linen,  occupy  the  first  rank 
among  the  textile  industries  of  Russia,  and  so  general  is  the 
trade,  that  the  Government  has  not  been  able  to  make  up  cor- 
rect statistics  regarding  it,  but  the  following  is  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Pskoff  and  Livonia  export  nearly  all  they 
grow,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  other  districts,  improvements  have 
lately  been  made  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  fibre, 
but  the  processes  employed  still  leave  much  to  be  desired.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  and  in  Yaroslav  and  Kostroma,  many  works 
have  recently  been  erected  for  spinning  flax.  In  1864  more  than 
6000  people  were  employed  in  tiie  mills  there,  and  the  value  o^ 
the  yarn  spim  was  more  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling ; 
since  then  considerable  extensions  have  been  made,  and  the  in- 
crease still  goes  on.  In  Vologda,  Vladimir,  Kostroma,  Yaroslav, 
Novgorod,  Twer,  and  Archangel  powerloom  weaving  has  made 
great  progress  of  late.  Yaroslav  is  famed  for  its  fine  Linens,  made 
in  imitation  of  Irish  goods ;  Kostroma  for  fine  linens,  and  for 
damasks  and  other  table  linen ;  and  Vladimir  and  Novgorod  for 
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raveDB-ducki  and  for  bed  sheeting,  <fec.  In  1864  there  were  73 
powerloom  works  in  these  Governments,  with  13,000  workers, 
and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  about  three  quarters  of  a 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  they  have  been  greatly  extended 
since.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000,000  people  are  employed  in 
spinning  Flax,  and  500,000  in  weaving  Linen,  in  both  branches 
chiefly  by  hand,  in  Russia,  The  annual  value  of  the  Flax  Trade 
in  all  its  branches  in  Kussia,  is  estimated  at  nearly  twenty 
million  pounds  sterling.  The  importance  of  the  trade  to  Russia 
istherefore  immense,  but  the  introduction  andconstantextension  of 
machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  consumes  at  home  larger 
and  larger  quantities  of  the  Flax  grown,  and  curtails  the  supply 
available  for  export. 

It  thus  appears  that  adequate  supplies  of  Flax  to  meet  an  ex- 
tending consumption  in  tliie  and  in  other  countries  cannot  be 
expected  from  Russia.  Hopes  were  at  one  time  entertained  that 
8u£Scient  supplies  might  be  raised  in  India,  but  hitherto  almost 
no  Flax  has  been  imported  fi'om  that  country,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  difficult  to  see  whence  an  abundant  supply  of 
strong  coarse  Flax  can  be  got. 

Canada  has  both  a  suitable  soil  and  climate  for  Flax,  and  the 
plant  has  been  cultivated  successfully  there,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  can  be  grown  largely,  as  the  population  is  small,  and  thinly 
spread  over  the  country,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  people 
at  the  precise  time  to  conduct  the  various  operations  when  re- 
quired. Australiahasalsobeenexperimentingonthe  cultivation  of 
Flax,  and  practical  good  may  yet  result,  but  hitherto  there  has 
been  little,  if  any,  exported  to  this  countr>^ 

The  cultivation  of  Flax  is  extending  in  France  and  Belgium, 
but  the  increasing  consumption  there  keeps  pace  with  the  en- 
larged supply,  and  no  more  is  available  for  exportation. 

Consul  John  Goodwin,  in  his  report  to  the  Government, 
for  the  year  18C6,  dated  Palermo,  9th  May,  18G7,  mentions  that 
Sicily  has  ceased  to  grow  wheat,  and  is  now  cultivating  Flax  and 
rice  instead,  and  that  both  have  been  abundant.  Little  benefit 
may  be  derived  by  this  country  from  that  circumstance,  but  it 
is  pl^aant  to  hear  of  the  raising  of  Flax  extensively  in  any 
land  where  little  had  been  grown  before. 
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SuppUment  to  StatiwutU  on  Pagt  lU. 

Total  Quantitub  or  Flax  akd  Tow  Impobtxd  nrro  thi  Uvitkd  Kibodom 

IN  XACU  Tkab,  fbom  1862  to  1866,  abd  to  SIbt  August  1867. 


T«ar. 

Flax,  «c. 

ATcraM  7«arly  Im* 
porta  for  tho  6  yr-*. 
ending  at  andoi. 

Hemp,  Jutb,  Ac. 

From 

and 
PniMiiL 

Froni 
othf^r 
Parti. 

FromaU 
Parts. 

From 
RoMia. 

From  all 
Parte. 

Homp 

frcm 

RiMvia. 

Jnto 
from 

Calcutta 

Total 

fromaU 

Parta. 

1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
To3lBt 

I'ODM. 

69.357 
50,798 
67,559 
72,224 
62,275 

28,709 

Junii. 
30,561 
22,150 
24,588 
23.433 
15.105 

14,336 

Tuna. 
89,918 
72,948 
92.147 
95.657 
77,380 

43,026 

Tona 
53.948 
54,799 
57,666 
61,513 
64,442 

Ty»na. 
73,128 
74,878 
78.987 
83,470 
85,610 

Tona  ■ 

30,450 

25.600 

27,006 

31,846 

31,770 

8,771 

Tona 
48,497 
62,6:19 
102.364 
106,041 
81,909 

60,183 

97,685 
114,547 
152.899 
159.326 
131,964 

69,766 

The  cultivation  of  Jute  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
deltas  of  the  (Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  but  there  is  sufficient 
field  there  to  raise  greatly  more  than  supply  the  present  demand, 
large  though  that  undoubtedly  is.  The  competing  crop  is  rice, 
and  as  the  relative  prices  of  Jute  and  Bice  regulate  the  quantity 
of  each  sown,  a  rise  of  a  few  pounds  per  ton  might  increase  the 
supply  almost  indefinitely.  Hitherto  the  Jute  grown  has  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  consumption,  and  the  great 
fluctuations  which  firequently  occur  in  the  price  are  the  fruit 
of  speculation,  rather  than  the  result  of  scarcity. 

Quabtitt  07  Jutb,  Jutb  Cuttdtos,  Qubkt  Clotb,  abd  Qubbt  Bags, 
EzpoBTXD  raoM  Calcutta  ib  thx  Tbabs  Ubsxbboibd. 
(From  Toulmin  and  Co'a  Reports.) 


Jute. 

JuteCothkos. 

OuNmf  Curru. 

QVMVT  Bags. 

fiilMOfSOOlba 

Ibi. 

0eib«. 

BiWi. 

Omat  HfilaJD. 

TaUl, 

Ti»feftL 

T<rt*L 

Tota]. 

1853 

47,865 

54,986 

1  +  p 

561,086 

13,282,946 

1853 

81,267 

92,694 

53,409 

3S2,29S 

15,287,148 

1834 

1^807 

16i53S 

293,138 

12,672,634 

1S65 

203,303 

245,241 

m*t 

494,826 

17,1^5,076 

1856 

284,651 

326,338 

^_ 

\m..m 

20,659,702 

1867 

242,770 

301,100 

»** 

427,448 

15,845,764 

1858 

197.441 

261,372 

»»- 

673,192 

15,265,122 

1859 

391,741 

449,608 

901,532 

13,570,745 

1860 

360J25 

3t»8,34e 

i»< 

869,Fi09 

12,653.061 

1861 

301J»8 

366,04S 

VII 

250,662 

18v408,900 

1862 

365,505 

419,666 

i** 

214,196 

18.660,a62 

16B3 

707,078 

n\m 

47,017 

24.091 

21,403.^9 

1864 

55?,&48 

738,750 

45,3&7 

24.388 

19,599,313 

1865 

7M,714 

81S.777 

95,m 

152,696 

31,1&5,143 

1866 

536,970 

607,158 

31.750 

536,795 

30,066,407 

Tc  dltt 
Ifi67 

^0,^ri 

362,302 

i4,3nfl 

%\1S^ 

13.58^3^4 

^^mpi 

^^^H 
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5upp2emenl  to  Siattmmt 

on  pafft  726. 

m 

^^^^^^V                         COMFAftATTTS  dTAHOfl^irT  OT  CLlAKAIfexS  AKD  ACTUAL  SaTLIIIOII  OP  JUTV                           M 

^^^^^^H          rtOM  Calcutta  to  Oilrat  Bbitaik  ik  ths  Twelti  MoNTBHor  thb  Season  18ti3  i.              I 

Bepcnt«d  Cl6&ratioes. 

AottiAl  3bipfnQEiii,                             M 

^^^^^H           For                 tb« 

N             Jut»  ftod  CuttiDgi. 

Jal«, 

CuttiriKi.          T*<tAl            ^^M 

^^^^^1            t*mh9r  to  April 
^^^^H            — B«e  P«K«  726. 

I  BaIok,           U0,i59 

583,^2 

45,674           629,516          ^^ 

) 

1 

^^^H 

„                  29.720 

20J60 

6,740             27.500                ■ 

^^^H 

„                  39,4r;i 

22,672 

3.960             26.6;i2                 ■ 

^^^^1 

,t                 3l,Ot:i3 

35,052 

6^200             41,252                 ■ 

^^^^^^H 
^^^^H 

36.410 
777.125 

26,417 
6i»7,843 

600             26,i»17                 1 

63,074            750.1117                  1 

aw-B 

~        J 

Skasok  1864^ 

Reported  ClsftTaucoa 
jBt«  ftnd  Cuttlngi. 

▲ctnAl  Shtpniaitfl.                          ^^H 

JuU. 

Cnttlnia.          Totml*             ^^H 

Bilet,            8^.170 

47,48S 

6;i0         48,m         ^H 

^^^^^H             OeiolMr,    . 

36.OT() 

10,192 

110           10;302            ^H 

^^^^H               KotemW, 

57.069 

13,050 

->             13.060           ^M 

^^^^^H               i>watiub«r. 

m,;m 

96.377 

755           ^1H2           ^H 

^^^^^^H 

7^m 

103.937 

6.160         110,097           ^H 

^^^^H               F«bfu«iy,  . 

72,m 

82,785 

6,560           89,:H6           ^H 

^^^^H               March, 

fi0  4d9 

70J82 

1,210          71,992          ^M 

^^^^H 

'X,m 

52,160 

1010           54,160           ^H 

^^^H        M-j. 

90,519 

59,535 

16,6^           76,155           ^H 

^^^^^^^H 

67,385 

74,002 

14,100           88.109           ^H 

^^^H        J^\h 

4»,oai 

a0,885 

4,250           35,135           ^H 

^^^^H 

n,099 

32,340 

2,470           34,810           ^H 

^^^^H 

79U474 

672,517 

^^1 

Season  1866^ 

Reported  ClsumtiCtti 
J«t«  ADd  CbttlaKt. 

AffULAlSiapiiimU.                       ^^ 

Jat«. 

CQttttigi.         ToUL             ^H 

Btltr           81,»00 

82,306 

10,630           92,938           ^H 

^^^^^B                Ooiober,     . 

53,730 

20,032 

4,470           24,602           ^H 

^^^^^^H               No««aib«r, 

m,m 

69.555 

17,510           67,065           ^H 

^^^^^^^H             Ditmbii , 

76,975 

88,148 

6,870           96,018           ^H 

^^^^H              JMWkry,    , 

70,767 

60,157 

9.090           611,907          ^H 

^^^^^H                Febniwy,  . 

45,827 

55,402 

7,140           62,542           ^H 

^^^^H                Mtrch, 

45,301 

73i,463 

2,424           75,887           ^H 

^^^H                Apnl, 

18,069 

19,666 

—             19,666           ^H 

^^^H            -    * 

7,003 

17,430 

^           X7,460           ^H 

^^^^^H             Jo««« 

26,412 

11,340 

11,340           ^H 

^^^H 

23,021 

31,736 

31,736           ^H 

^^^H 

29,344 

27,107 

100           27,216           ^H 

^^^H 

lal,       ,,             557J46 

5%6.244 

M.2^          614.477            ^M 
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Comparative  Statim but  or  Clbakascbs  lkd  Actual  SAiuiiot  of 
Jute  from  Calcutta  to  Gekat  Britaim  for  Ssasou  1866-7. 


Reported  CIcuaoeet. 
8eaMDl8e9^. 

Jate  and  Cnttingp. 

Actual  ShlpmeBti 
SeaMo  1805^. 

Jute. 

CnttiBffi. 

Total. 

September,      • 

BaleF,          62,927 

49,626 

100 

49.726 

October,    . 

73,702 

41.811 

2,900 

44.711 

November, 

107,822 

57.731 

4,431 

62,162 

December, 

69.262 

99.643 

3,145 

102.788 

January,    . 

35,485 

66,761 

56.761 

February, 

77,017 

35,316 

-. 

35.816 

March,      . 

65665 

87,421 

1,028 

88,449 

April.        . 

36.660 

60.691 

1,665 

62,246 

May,         .       . 

22,870 

31.581 

— 

31,681 

June, 

31,005 

24.993 

1,040 

26,033 

July. 

63,977 

44.928 

1.572 

46,600 

Augiut,     . 

48.0C0 

48.000 

48.000 

Total 

684,182 

627.602 

J5.771    ^ 

643,273 

The  progress  of  the  Linen  Trade  of  the  country  is  best  shown 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  Betoms,  as  they  give,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  Imports  of  the  Baw  Material,  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute, 
and  the  Exports  of  Tarns  and  Linens.  The  Betums  for  1864, 
1865,  and  1866,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1867  ore  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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FLAX, 

(DroMed  and  Undreued)  and  Tow 
or  CoDiLLA  of  Flax. 

For  the  It  Montha  ending  Slat  Dec. 

ForBicht 
'   Monthii 
lending  Slet 
lAag.,  1807. 

1864. 

1865 

1866 

From  RuMia  and  Pninia.     . 
Holland,  . 

Belgium,      .       .        . 
Other  oountriet. 

Total,    . 

Tone.  Cwt. 

67,659    2 
8,760    5 
7,801    4 
8,036  16 

Tone.  Cwt 
72,224    5 

8,465    9 
10.130    6 

4,836  12 

Tone.  Cwt 
62.275    9 
3,423  14 
7,429  10 
4,251    5 

iTona   Owt 

128.709    5 

3,151    4 

5,968  15 

5,185  14 

92.147    7 

95.666  12 

77.379  18 

143.084  18 

HEMP. 

(Drened  and  Undrened)  and  Tow 
or  OoDnj.A  of  Hemp. 

For  the  IS  Mentha  ending  Slat  Dee. 

For  Bight 

Months 

Mding  Slat 

Aog.,  1867. 

1864 

1865 

1866 

FromBuwia, 

AuMnan    Territoriei    and 

Venetia, 
Britiih  Bait  Indies,     . 
PhiUppineXdanda,  . 
Other  Oountriet,  . 

Total.        .        . 

Jute,  and  other  Vegetable  Sub- ) 
tnnces  of  the  nature  of  Hemp,  ( 

Toot.   CwL 
27,004  13 

7.864  19 
3,776    2 
9,197    3 
2,69111 

Tone.  Cwt 
31,846    9 

8,524  18 

893    7 

9.742    6 

.2.278    5 

Toni.  Cwt 
31,769  13. 

9,197    6 
1,348  15 
4,774    8 
2.969  16 

Tons.   Cwt 
8,771    8 

6.686    7 

272  16 
2.976    0 
1,976    0 

60.634    8 

63,285    5 

50.054  18 

19,582  11 

102,364  7 

106,04013 

81.988  14 

50.183    6 
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LINKN  MANUTACTURSS, 

Fof  tb^  It  Mofitba  ending  lUt  DkJ 

Pot  EJght  1 

1 

iendyijr  iUt 

(Pieoa  Goods  of  »Ukwd«.) 

18G4 

1865 

1866      1 

Aug.,  JftOT. 

Yarda. 

Yarda. 

Yardi. 

Yirda- 

To  RumU, 

393,944        513,862 

237,324' 

164,192 

PraiciA,     . 

621,118       776,037 

737,078 

648,470 

UftDte  Towiu,   . 

6,515,845  ia01i,984 

8,609,552 

7,172,945 

HoIUdO,    . 

766,498,       631,350 

619,163 

3«9,d03 

Faocc, 

3,612,920;    3,329,976 

5,629,446 

3,385,642 

PortufAl,  Aiore*  mil  Mid«in^ 

1,464,062    1,591.750 

1,868,714 

1,343.214 

Spain  uid  CftDUi««, 

2.272,7511    2.020,264, 

1,830,6811 

1.601,790 

ItoJj— SardiDia, 

1,150,60:* 

1,216,778 

643.333 

485,804 

„      Taieuiy, 

1,047,011 

966,635 

540,372 

488,632 

..      Niiple«  mid  Siciljr, 

2,6aOJ39 

1.985,288 

1,145,703 

1,214,999 

t7fiit«d  SUteft,  . 

76,963,326 

111,984.297 

119.343*207 

60,258.,307 

Cobm 

16,906,074 

14,569,187 

15,629,223 

10,297,244 

St  Thomu, 

4,053,255 

6,513,031) 

4.503.950 

1,991,214 

Hayti,       . 

3.364,412 

3,161,039 

4,019,479 

1,037,197 

Bruii, 

10,549,057 

12,139,578 

15,869,272 

9,399,029 

Chili, 

4,175.414 

4,312,371 

4,102.634 

4,107,067 

Peru, 

2,142,732 

3,120,333 

2,813,990 

2,221.858' 

Britiih  Wwt  ladiei. 

7,223,255    7,877.949 

8.214,558 

3,444,849 

M       India, 

4,934,091 

3,775.845 

3,155.231 

2.027,876 

Atuiinlm, 

6.443,150 

9.682,107 

8,595.576 

3.758,289 

Oth«r  Coasthef,     . 
lol^of&llkiiidi     .               .        1 
„    of  White  and  PUin. 

48,578,037 

46,8U,8G2 

47,035,045 

28,355,292 
y3,S13,2C:> 

209.859.714247,012,329 

254.943,531 

£6,427,392 

£7,13:^883 

£7,620,869 

4,230,836 

,,    Clacked  Pniited  or  Dyed, 

505,59^>        587,671» 

531,658 

149,152 

„    €«Qbno4  and  i*wot, 

186,892 

311,886 

355,916 

207,631 

«,    Damaak  and  Diaper, 

93,335 

112,,W9 

125,716 

65,661 

„     of  Sail  Cloth, 
Total  declared  value. 

394,264 

376,146 

354,767 

172,622 

£7,607,503 

£8,523,965 

£8,986.9l6li£4,825,902| 

LINEN     YARN. 

iFor  the  12  Monthi  f  ndinf  Slit  D«& 

1  For  Elaht 
1    ^lontba    ' 
onding  Slit 

, 

16^ 

1865 

1866 

-| 

1  Aug.  1M7. 

Lbft. 

Lt^a 

Lbs. 

1         LbiL 

To  H&&M  Towui, 

8,876,321 

6,828,344 

5.908,007 

6,591,651 

Hollaod, 

i  3,688,771 

4,162,161 

3,744,934 

2.022,738 

Belfium,  , 

639,  IOC 

1,359,049 

1,046,092 

1,074,277 

FnDC«, 

968.66£ 

2,941,330 

2.762,208 

2,566,660 

BfMUD  and  Caoaric*, 

13,574.377 

11,823,665 

11,823,926 

7.352,001 

Oit»ralUr, 

3,101,576 

2,360,641 

2.507,611 

234,196 

Other  CoDntheiH     . 
Tat»l, 
Total  d*olarf  d  Tml^e,     . 

9,638,266 

7,301,938 

3.821,350 

1    4,866,923 

40,510,967 

36,777,334 

33,666,338 
£2..'W0,032 

4,306,288 

£2.991.969 

£2,505,497 

£1,750,01 

For  tha  V. 

I  Month!  andlDg  Slit  D«c, 

For  Eight 

JUTE. 

Mootha 

1664 

1865 

186C 

>    andlnffSlit 
1   Aug..  im. 

^''^^^s:!^ 

15,332,353  jdi 

19,477,420  yda 

15,416,746  ]Fda 

Do.    mad*  up,          £46,000 

£26,167 
4,992,047  lb«. 

£7946 

£202 

Yarn,       .        .           5,491,761  Iba. 

7,776,987  Iba, 

5,944,127  Ibt. 

<»la)  Dedrd.  wwHm,         £471,267 

£3W,60J      1      £491,316 

£351^601 

10 
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SuppUmtni  to  Pagt  673w 

LonV  BiAVUFACTUBES,  THBBAD,  &C.,  and  YaBVB  EXPOBTIO  from  TBI  UiriTBO 

KuroDOM  FOB  1864, 1865, 1866,  ard  to  SIbt  August,  1867. 


Yean. 

1864 

1865 

1866 

To3Ut 

1S&' 

LiNBir  Mavufaotubbb. 

Thread,  Tipet 

andSmaU 

Warei. 

LnnvYABH. 

EQterad  hj  the  Yard. 

Ynidt. 

209,859,714 
247,012.329 
254,943,531 

143,813,205 

Declr*d.  Value. 

£7,607,502 
8,523,965 
8,988,916 

4.825,902 

Dedr'dValae 

£565,312 
630,666 
687,247 

219.591 

Lbi. 

40,510,967 
36,777,.^ 
33,666,338 

24,306,286 

Dedr'dValae 

£2,991,959 
2,505,497 
2,380,032 

1,750,031 

The  Linen  Trade  has  grown  rapidly  in  Prussia,  in  Austria, 
in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  in  other  Continental  countries,  during 
the  past  few  years ;  and  spinning  and  weaving  by  power  has 
made  immense  progress.  The  Jute  branch  of  the  trade  has  been 
largely  developed  in  France,  and  extensions  are  still  being  made 
there  and  in  other  countries.  London  is  the  great  depot  for  Jute 
for  European  consumption,  and  the  export  of  the  article  firom 
the  United  Kingdom  shows  the  progress  of  the  trade  there.  It 
is  as  follows:  « 

Ezpobts  of  Jutb  fbox  thb  Uhrbd  KnoDOM  u  1864, 1865, 1866,  abd 
FOB  Eight  Months,  Bvoxva  SIbt  august,  1867. 

1864  1865.  1866.  To31itAiig.,lS67. 

Tom,  13506  Tons,  20,899  Toni,  20,818  Tone,  13,384 

Flax  spinning  and  weaving  by  power  has  made  little  progressin 
England  during  the  last  few  years,  but  several  works  have  lately 
been  erected  in  various  parts  of  that  ooimtry  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing Jute.  The  spindles  and  powerlooms  on  Flax  do  not  now  vary 
muchy  on  the  gross,  firom  the  numbers  given  in  page  680,  but 
the  spinning  of  Jute  was  scarcely  begun  in  England  when  that 
Beturn  was  made  up.  At  the  present  time  there  may  be 
about  12,000  spindles  and  500  power-looms  employed  on  Jute 
in  England,  and  the  trade  appears  to  be  increasing. 

In  Ireland  an  amazing  increase  has  been  made  to  the  number 
of  spindles  and  powerlooms  employed,  since  the  details  given  in 
page  681  were  made  up.  The  following  abstract  made  up  by  the 
Linen  Trade  Committee  shows  the  numbers  at  the  periods  named 
It  is  in  continuation  of  the  Tables  in  page  420  and  727 : — 
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CxUrUBlOBS. 


103,792        do. 


Dal«of 

Keturo. 

Fictor1««« 

1859 

28 

1861 

35 

Mmj,  1864 

42 

Jajl,   1866 

44 

62,000 


£j:t«D«ioiii. 


L685  Loom*. 
1,400      do. 


FLAX  SPINNING  MILLS  AND  POWEK-LOOM  FACTORIES  (LINEN) 

IN  lEBLANB. 

Fbov  Rxpobts  RofDSRZD  BT  Propatitorb  to  Linui  Tru3b  CoinnTTi& 

IBT— Spinnimo  MtLLa, 

PlteM  RplndJti  t<t*indtei  Tota] 

Riiltti9*  MUl*.      Fmploycrt     tJoempJojaKi.      Spitmllct. 

1859  82  1560.642  01,230  65J.872 

M»7.    1864  74  041.914  8,860  SriO,774 

4ad.,    1866  86  759.452  11,362  770,814 

lo  tdditiDu  ia  tlie  precediof  tbere  &re  :   - 
Employed  in  Twittiug  Tbread,  ,  17  J86 

In  cotuiiA  of  n-eciii^Q— Milla  c»p«bla  of  oonUiaittg 
2d— POWKB-LUOM  Faotobibs, 
Looma  l^ooBi*  Totft] 

£rap)'»veJ,     Uneni  plowed.        Lootnt, 

3,124  50y  a6;« 

4,6()9  324  4,ai3 

7»929  258  8,187 

10,538  2^  10,804 

In  ooarie  of  ereclioii— Fnctorie*  oapubk  of  oonuining 

Mr  Wm.  Ewart,  Jua.^  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the 
Social  Science  Association  io  Belfaflt,  oe  19  th  September,  1867, 
mentions  that  there  were  then  in  operation  in  Ireland  80O,0tX) 
spindles,  and  12,000  power  looms. 

Many  of  the  private  spinning  and  weaying  establish ments  in 
Ireland  have  merged  into  limited  liability  companies,  and  they 
are  now  carried  on  by  managers  and  bodies  of  directors*  The 
great  development  of  the  Linen  trade  io  France  is  also  due  to  the 
establishment  of  joint  stock  companies  there,  many  of  the  works 
being  now  owned  by  them,  Several  limited  liability  companies 
have  been  formed  in  Glasgow,  and  the  larger  Linen  works  there 
are  now  carried  on  by  them^  but  the  principle  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  in  or  around  Dundee,  the  business  being  still  led  to  the 
enterprise  of  individuals  or  private  firms. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statute  acres  under  Flax  in  the 
provinces  and  counties  in  Ireland  in  the  years  specified.  It  is 
a  continuation  of  the  tables  given  in  pages  411  and  412.  The 
Scutching  Mills  in  1 8G6  are  also  given : — 

FLAX  GROWN  IN  IRELAND  IN  1864,  1865,  1866,  k  1867. 


cure.     ' 
Cork,  E.R..       • 
Cork,  W.E,.     . 

Tipp«ry,  N.R., 


1864. 

I6G5. 

1866. 

1412 

1146 

1082 

1318 

610 

618 

162! 

1148 

861 

1236 

929 

773 

773 

460 

23S 

006 

328 

342 

4m 

176 

85 

257 

176 

1&2 

18G7. 
878 

8cutchiD«  Milli 

lu  18G6. 

4 

IW 

20 

MS 
140 

2 
2 

363 

6 

124 

3 

ToUI. 


7620         4979         4151  3250 


39 
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LUKSTKa. 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

ScntchingMilla 

Clarlow,  • 

81 

94 

48 

27 

2 

Dablin,  • 

31 

23 

12 

25 

1 

Kildare, 

19 

35 

21 

6 

0 

Kilkenny, 

270 

256 

184 

77 

2 

King's,    . 

786 

489 

eo3 

442 

6 

Longford, 

1704 

968 

1150 

1336 

4 

Louth,    • 

2541 

2314 

2605 

3840 

7 

Meath, 
Qaeen^B 
Westmeath, 

882 

641 

1051 

1342 

9 

268 

423 

741 

158 

5 

505 

372 

344 

233 

8 

AVexford, 

200 

240 

380 

562 

5 

Wicklow, 

6 

3 

7 

2 

0 

Total, 

7383 

5858 

7326 

8(5o 

49 

*^"^ 

«■» 

CONNAUOHT. 

Scotching  MOlt 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

in  1866. 

Galway, 

1537 

1148 

1037 

599 

7 

Lntiim, 

2226 

1625 

1816 

2045 

4 

Mayo.     . 

2086 

2241 

1873 

2252 

8 

Hoscommon,     • 

1500 

l.;00 

1165 

1785 

5 

Sligo, 

1146 

1088 

850 

633 

8 

Total.      . 

8585 

7405 

6750 

7314 

"^ 

"""" 

Ulster* 

MBM 

^is 

*^ 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

ScntchingMUU 

Antrim, 

34.847 

26.442 

27.929 

22.687 

180 

Armagh, 

31.673 

28.668 

27,227 

27,820 

132 

Cavan,  - 

15.924 

11.932 

13.565 

16.360 

29 

Donegal, 

29.650 

23.441 

25,946 

24,736 

295 

Down.. 

50.137 

48,999 

51,769 

48.000 

209 

Fermanagh, 

7.404 

5.844 

7,221 

aoo8 

23 

Londonderry, 

32.734 

28.457 

30.327 

26.673 

202 

Monaghan, 

23,486 

22.709 

23.575 

24.561 

64 

Tyrone, 

41,318 

46,699 

37,873 
24M^ 

35,637 
234,491 

199 

Total, 

233.191 

1393 

Abstbact. 

Scotching  MUIi 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

in  1866. 

Mnniter, 

7620 

4979 

4151 

3250 

39 

Leinster, 

7383 

5858 

7326 

8060 

49 

tkmnanght. 

8585 

7405 

6750 

7314 

32 

Uleter,   - 

278272 
301.860 

233191 
251.433    1 

245432 

234491 
253.105 

1393 

Total  Ireland, 

»3.659 

1.513 

The  foUowiog  interesting  table  is  taken  from  the  Bdfast 
Nefvs  Letter.  It  exhibits  the  total  acreage  under  crop  in  Ire- 
land for  each  year  from  1850  to  1866  inclusive ;  also  the  por- 
tion thereof  under  Flax — the  total  produce  of  Flax  in  tons,  and 
the  produce  of  Flax  per  statute  acre  in  stones  and  pounds  for 
same  years. 
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rear. 

ToUl  AcTMge 
under  Crop. 

Acr^e  under 

Produce  of 
FliLX  in 

TODB. 

Produce 

p«r 

Acre, 

■tui.      Iba. 

1850 

5758292 

mo4o 

22427 

39 

6 

1851 

5S58S61 

14<»fx% 

33851 

38 

8 

1852 

5739214 

137008 

35462 

41 

6 

1853 

6600951 

174579 

43862 

40 

3 

1854 

5570010 

151403 

35606 

37 

9 

1855 

5688S36 

£r7076 

2342S 

38 

9 

ia% 

5753547 

losaii 

18791 

28 

4 

1857 

ftRfW117 

97721 

14476 

23 

10 

1858 

68mm 

91t>46 

17683 

30 

9 

1859 

6862G05 

1.10282 

21576 

25 

5 

1800 

5970139 

1285B5 

23760 

29 

8 

1861 

639053G 

1479S7 

225ftS 

24 

6 

1862 

5753610 

150070 

2425S 

26 

3 

1863 

6662487 

214099 

42646 

31 

12 

1864 

5676321 

301693 

64506 

34 

6 

1865 

6648403 

251433 

39561 

25 

2 

1866 

5519678 

2636S9 

JSoretiirti. 

This  table  shows  that  during  these  years  the  acreage  under 
Flax  fluctuated  greatly,  but  the  last  few  years  exhibit  a  decided 
increage  over  the  previous  one8»  It  also  shows  that  the  produce 
of  Flax  per  acre  is  decreasing,  the  average  for  the  first  eight 
yean  being  almost  36  gtoues  per  acre,  while  for  the  latter  eight 
it  was  little  more  than  28  stones  6  lbs  per  acre. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the  cultivation  and 
improve  the  quality  of  Flax  in  Ireland^  but  the  success,  although 
considerable,  and  80  far  very  gratii3dng,  is  not  at  all  equal  to 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Prejudices  against  the  raising  of  Flax  still 
prevail,  even  among  people  otherwise  inteUigent.  The  failure  of 
some  parties^  from  ignorance  and  want  of  care,  to  raise  and  pre- 
pare a  really  merchantable  fibre  that  will  bring  a  fair  price  in 
the  market  has  deterred  others  from  sowing  Flax.  In  this  way 
the  cultivation  of  Flax  is  retarded,  and  both  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  portions  of  the  people  are  losflrs  in  consequence. 

No  trouble  should  be  spared  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
diminution  of  the  produce  of  Flax  per  acre,  and  to  discover 
and  apply  on  effectual  remedy.  Should  this  not  be  done,  both 
grower  and  consumer  will  suffer,  as  it  will  deter  farmers  from 
cultivating  Flax,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  raw 
material  will  stop  farther  extensions,  and  interfere  with  the  pro- 
per working  of  the  present  spinning  and  weaving  machinery. 

On  16th  August,  18C7,  an  Association  was  formed  in  Bel£Ek8t 
for  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  Flax  in  Ireland,  and  as  an  influential  committee  was 
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formed  to  cany  out  the  objocts  contemplated,  it  is  expected  that 
the  result  will  be  beneficial  to  the  entire  Flax-spinning  trade. 

At  the  period  when  The  Linen  Trade  was  published  (July 
1864),  the  frade  of  Dundee,  and  of  the  district  around,  was  in 
a  prosperous  state,  and  it  so  continued  for  some  time  thereafter. 
The  halcyon  days  which  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
American  war,  and  for  some  time  subsequent  thereto,  have  left 
their  mark  on  the  district.  Old  mills  were  rebuilt  and  extended, 
and  new  ones  erected ;  power-loom  factories  sprung  up  in  all 
directions,  and  for  a  time  builders  and  engineers  had  the  entire 
command  of  the  position.  The  result  has  been  to  transform  and 
beautify  and  extend  towns  previously  prosperous,  and  to  vivify 
and  invigorate  others  which  were  fast  falling  into  decay. 

Many  of  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  in  Dundee  and 
Lochee,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  Jute  branch  of  the 
trade,  realized  hands^^me  fortunes  during  these  prosperous 
years.  Abundant  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  mag- 
nificent and  gorgeously  fnmished  mansions  which  they  have 
recently  erected — ^in  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  gardens  by 
which  they  are  surrounded — ^in  the  noble  conservatories,  filled 
with  the  choicest  plants,  which  adorn  these  grounds — ^in  the  splen- 
did equipages  and  spirited  horses  which  enliven  the  streets — and 
in  the  other  refinements  and  luxuries  which  meet  the  eye  on 
every  side,  and  which  wealth  alone  can  procure. 

It  is  diiOBcult  to  ascertain  the  actual  progress  made  in  any 
branch  of  the  trade  in  any  particular  town  or  district,  or  even  in 
the  entire  district,  as  the  ramifications  are  so  multifarious  and  so 
intertwined  that  it  is  impossible  to  unravel  them.  An  estimate  of 
the  general  progress  in  the  district  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  statements  of  the  Imports  into  and  Exports  from 
Dundee,  which  are  made  up  to  the  most  recent  date. 

SuppUmeM  to  StaUmerU  on  Page  633. 
Imports      into      Dukdx£. 


Ymt. 

Flu. 

Flax 
CodiOa. 

Hemp. 

Hemp 

Total 
Tons. 

Jute. 

Total 
Tofii  im- 
portad. 

By  8m. 

ByR  iI.!Totji] 

1864 
1865 
1866 
To  31 
Aug 
1867 

29.902 
36,147 
34,501 

23,123 

3.5:J7 
6,624 
8,000 

2351 

1,430 
2.050 
2,328 

615 

176 

34,806 
44,821 
45,065 

26.0R9 

35.M4 
55,337 
33,291 

34.520 

20,860 
16..365 
18,888 

13,257 

56,404 
71.702 
52,179 

47.777 

91,273 
116,528 
97.244 

73.8J-/. 
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Pieces. 
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From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  present  annual 
consumption  of  Flax  and  Tow  in  Dundee  is  about  24,000  tons, 
of  Hemp  about  1000  tons,  and  of  Jute  about  65,000  tons,  in 
all  90,000  tons. 

The  Harbour  Trustees  and  the  Railway  Companies  make  up 
their  returns  in  di£ferent  ways,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  from 
the  returns  furnished,  either  the  total  weight  of  the  goods  sent  off, 
or  the  number  of  pieces  of  each,  or  of  any  kind.  If  the  weight,  as 
well  as  the  pieces  of  the  goods  shipped  was  given,  the  total  weight 
sent  from  Dundee  could  be  ascertained,  and  this  would  be  use- 
ful information  to  all  connected  with  the  trade. 

For  many  years  the  staple  trade  of  Dundee  was  spinning  and 
weaving  Flax.  Since  the  introduction  of  Jute  into  the  manu- 
factures of  the  town,  that  fibre  has  gradually  insinuated  itself 
into  the  trade.  Until  within  a  year  or  two,  one  or  two  firms 
oonfined  their  operations  entirely  to  Flax ;  but  now  Jute  is  used 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  establishment  in  town,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  works  are  entirely  upon  that  fibre. 

The  principal  articles  manufactured  in  Dundee  are  enu- 
merated in  page  630,  and  since  then  few  new  fabrics  have  been 
introduced.  The  coarser  descriptions  of  Jute  goods  are  chiefly 
used  as  wrappering,  either  as  pack-sheet  or  as  bags  for  nearly 
every  description  of  goods,  and  by  almost  every  nation  in  the 
world.  The  cheapness  of  Jute  fabrics,  and  their  sightly  ap- 
pearance, are  their  great  recommendation  to  general  favour, 
and  hitherto  no  material  used  in  the  textile  industries  of  the 
country  has  been  able  to  compete  successfully  with  them. 

For  a  long  period  Dundee  had  the  monopcly  of  the  Jute 
manufacture,  but  of  late  other  districts  have  taken  up  the  trade, 
and  there  are  already  numerous  works  in  operation  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  are  of  large  extent, 
especially  one  in  Glasgow,  which  consumes  nearly  as  much  Jute 
as  even  the  larger  mills  in  Dundee.  The  works  in  and  near 
London  and  Liverpool  have  the  advantage  of  being  beside  the 
emporiums  for  Jute  and  a  market  for  their  productions,  but 
Dundee  has  compensating  advantages  which  place  works  in  that 
town  on  a  level  with  those  even  in  the  most  favourably  situated 
localities.  Dundee  will  therefore  have  little  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  hold  which  she  has  so  long  possessed  of  the  Jute  trade. 
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Great  improvementa  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  Bpinning 
Bod  weaving  machinery,  especially  in  that  intended  for  Jute. 
Every  machine  has  been  made  6tronf;^cr  than  formerly,  and  thua 
better  suited  than  the  sUm  machinery  of  former  days  for  6uch  a 
fibre  as  Jute.  Softening  machines,  and  shell  breaker  carding 
engines,  and  other  novelties,  now  soften  and  subdivide  the 
fibres,  and  make  them  pliable  and  easily  spun.  By  the  use  of 
these  machines  the  quality  of  the  yarn  is  improved  and  the  pro- 
duction increased.  A  new  mode  of  spinning  Jote  has  been  re- 
cently tried.  The  Jute  is  sotteued  and  cut  into  lengths,  and 
then  by  one  operation  the  yarn  is  drawn  into  a  sliver  and  spun 
into  yam*  In  this  way  Roving  and  other  processes  are  saved ^ 
and  the  waste  is  reduced  ;  but  this  mode  has  been  tried  for  too 
short  a  time  to  put  the  principle  to  a  thoroughly  practical  test 
Various  improvements  have  al&o  been  introduced  in  cope  and  warp 
winding,  in  weaving,  and  in  other  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  Linen,  The  object  of  these  improvements  is  to  cheapen  tho 
cost  of  labour,  lessen  the  space  occupied  by  the  machinery,  save 
waste,  and  produce  better  yarn  and  cloth  than  was  formerly  done, 
and  in  many  instances  the  desired  result  lias  been  attained. 

The  improved  external  appearance  of  the  recently  erected 
miUs  and  factories  in  Dundee  and  throughout  the  entire  district 
is  very  marked,  but  the  internal  sanatory  an  J  economic^arrange- 
menta  lor  preserving  the  health,  and  adding  to  the  comforts  oi 
the  operatives  employed,  are  still  more  noteworthy  and  import- 
ant, and  a  visit  to  some  of  the  newer  works  is  not  more  interest- 
ing than  pleasant  and  instructive. 

The  Author  was  instructed  by  the  Local  Industries  Com- 
mittee ot  the  British  Association,  to  prepare  a  paper  en  the 
FlaXf  Jute,  and  Hemp  Trades,  with  the  view  of  having  it  pub- 
lished, along  with  papers  on  kiodrjd  sub]ects,  by  the  Commit- 
tee, previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Aasociation  in  Dundee,  Jn 
furtherance  of  these  instructions  he  made  application  to  the 
proprietors  of  all  the  Flax,  Jute,  and  Hemp  Spinning  Mills  and 
Power-Loom  Factories  in  Scotland  for  certain  details  of  their 
respective  works,  with  the  view  of  making  up  an  abstract  of 
the  whole  to  be  included  in  the  paper.  The  publication  of  the 
volume  was  subsequently  delayed  by  the  Committee  until  after 
the  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  the  Author  was  requested 
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instead  to  read  a  short  Paper  on  the  Linen  manufacture  be- 
fore one  of  the  Sections  of  the  British  Association.  This  he 
did  before  section  F,  presided  over  by  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq., 
M.P.,  on  Monday,  9th  September,  18C7.  The  Paper  was  most 
favourably  received  by  the  Association,  and  the  Author,  in 
addition  to  the  thanks  of  the  President  given  after  it  was  read, 
received,  at  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Section,  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  Paper,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  requested 
that  it  might  be  published  in  the  Statistical  Journal.  The 
details  of  the  various  works  were  collected  with  considerable 
care,  and  from  the  returns,  furnished  in  almost  every  case  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  respective  works  (in  the  one  or  two 
instances  where  this  was  not  done  they  have  been  estimated  as 
correctly  as  possible),  the  following  Tabular  Statement  has 
been  very  carefully  prepared,  it  is  therefore  nearly,  if  not 
absolutely,  correct.  It  contains  the  nominal  horse  power,  the 
number  of  spindles  and  power-looms,  and  the  number  of  opera- 
tives employed  in  all  the  Flax  and  Jute  Spinning  Mills,  and 
Linen  Power-Loom  Factories  in  Scotland.  The  names  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  respective  works  are  not  given,  as  identi- 
fication of  the  several  works  by  parties  not  directly  interested 
in  them  seems  unnecessary,  but  each  proprietor  will  know  his 
own  Establishment.  All  the  works  of  each  firm  are  given  to- 
gether, excepting  in  two  or  three  cases  where  parties  have 
establishments  in  different  towns  widely  separated,  and  these 
are  entered  as  distinct  works.  The  whole  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  horse-power  employed,  beginning  with  the  largest 
and  ending  with  the  smallest — the  extremes  being  785  and  6 
horse-power.  The  relative  sizes  of  the  various  establishments 
are  shown  by  the  Table.  Several  of  the  works  are  not  yet  wholly 
filled  with  machinery,  and  in  these  the  power  seems  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  machinerypresently  in  operation,  but  this  is  a  usual 
proceeding,  power  being  generally  provided  at  first  for  the  pro- 
spective extent  of  the  mill  or  factory.  An  Abstract  is  appended 
containing  the  summation  of  the  several  details  of  each  town 
district,  and  also  the  totals  of  each  county  or  district  of  the 
country. 
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In  Dundee  the  increase  during  the  three  years  which  have             | 

dapsed  dace  the  table  given 

in  pages  656  and  657  was  made             J 

op,  both  in  spindles 

and  in  power-looms,  is 

about  19  per  cent,       ^M 

thawing  that    the 

relative  proportion  of 

spindles  to  power-        ^^ 

looms  baa  been  maintained  during  these  years.      The  increase             1 

in  the  other  towns  in  Forfarshire,  taken  together,  is,  in  spindles            | 

19  per  cent,  and  in 

power -looms  90  per  cent.      As  no  account            1 

of  the  spindles  and 

power-looms  for  the  whole  of  Fifeshire            J 

was  made  up  in  1864,  the  per  centage  of  increase  has  not  been            | 

Moertained.      By  comparing 

the  returns  now  given  with  those             1 

mde  up  about  six 

years  age 

S  and  presented  to  the  House  of      _^J 
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Commons  on  11th  February,  1862,  (see  pages  680,  681,  and 
682),  the  increase  during  this  period  will  be  seen.  In  Forfarshire 
it  is  48  per  cent  in  spindles,  and  105  per  cent,  in  power-looms ; 
in  Fifediire,  37  per  cent,  in  spindles,  and  176  per  cent  in  power- 
looms  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  56  per  cent,  in  spindles 
and  133  per  cent,  in  power-looms. 

The  operatives  employed,  as  enumerated  in  the  Tables,  are 
those  engaged  in  and  about  the  Spinning  mills  and  Power- 
loom  factories.  There  are  also  many  persons  employed  in 
hand-loom  weaving  and  winding,  sewing  sacks  and  bags,  and 
in  other  departments  of  the  Linen  manufacture,  as  well  as  in 
the  auxiliary  branches  of  the  trade,  but  the  number  of  these 
has  not  bc^n  ascertained.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  Linen  Trade  in  Dundee  at 
the  present  time  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,  under  55,000,  or 
nearly  20,000  more  than  are  directly  employed  in  the  mills  and 
factories  under  the  Factory  Act.  The  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  Linen  Manufacture  of  Scotland,  in  all  its  branches, 
may  be  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  110,000. 

In  Dundee,  and  in  the  district  around,  there  are  several  mills 
and  factories  in  course  of  erection,  and  when  these  are  com- 
pleted, as  they  will  probably  be  within  a  few  months,  the  total 
number  of  spindles  in  Scotland  will  considerably  exceed  500,000, 
and  the  power-looms  will  number  nearly  21,000. 

The  estimated  quantity  of  yam  spun  annually  in  Dundee  is 
now  about  31  million  spindles,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  2s  3d 
per  spindle,  is  £3,487,500;  and  in  the  district  around 29  millionsi 
which  at  same  rate  is  £3,262,500,  making  the  total  value  of  the 
yarn  spun  in  the  district  £6,750,000.  The  number  of  yards  of 
Linen  manufSMStured,  either  in  Dundee  or  in  the  district,  has  not, 
for  want  of  available  data,  been  ascertained ;  but  the  total  annual 
value  of  the  Yarn  and  Linen  made  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  £8,000,000.  The  value  of  the  Linen  manufactures  of  the 
other  districts  of  Scotland  is  about  £2,000,000.  The  total 
value  of  the  Linen  manufactures  of  Scotland,  at  the  present 
time,  is  therefore  about  £10,000,000  annually. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  Flax  and  Jute  Factories  in  Dundee 
is  estimated  at  about  £2,500,000 ;  in  the  district  of  which  that 
town  is  the  centre  £2,200,000 ;  and  in  the  other  districts  of 
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Scotland  £1,000,000;  making  the  total  capital  laid  out  in  Mills 
and  Factories  in  Scotland  £5,700,000.  In  the  bleach  works, 
caienderB,  and  olber  auxiliary  brandies  of  the  trade,  there  is  a 
farther  sum  investod  oi  about  jC1,300,000»  being  a  total  of 
£7,0t)0,000.  On  the  average  it  will  take  quite  six  months 
from  the  purchase  of  I  lie  raw  material  before  it  can  be  manu- 
factured and  the  proceeds  received.  The  average  value  of 
the  Btock'in-trade  in  the  hands  of  spinners,  manulacturcrs,  and 
merchants  cannot,  therefore,  be  less  than  £5,(KK},000,  The 
total  capital  required  to  carry  on  the  Linen  manuiacture  of 
Scotland  is  thus  about  £12,t>od,000, 

Dundee  has  made  immense  advances  in  various  ways  during 
the  last  quarter  ot  a  century,  and  if  the  Jute  manufacture,  which 
is  now  the  great  staple  of  ihe  town,  makes  as  much  progress 
during  the  next  decade  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  (and  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  it  will  do  so,  as  the  trade,  although  already 
large,  is  only  yet  io  its  intancy),  the  annual  consum^jtion  of  Jute 
will  then  exceed  one  million  ot  bales,  and  the  population  will 
have  increased  to  150^001).  The  prospects  of  Dundee,  not- 
withstanding the  gloom  and  depression  which  at  present  hang 
over  the  trade  of  the  town  and  district,  are  therefore  promising. 

The  following  statement  of  the  wages  paid  to  Mill  and  Factory 
operatives,  ic,  in  Dundee  in  18C6  was  compiled  for  the  Govern- 
ment  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it 
appears  in  a  Blue  Book  puUrshed  this  year.  Since  that  state- 
ment was  made  up  a  reduction  in  the  wages  has  taken  place, 
amounting  to  from  sixpence  to  one  shilling,  or  in  some  eases 
two  shiliings  per  week.  The  wages  of  tlie  operatives  in  the 
Linen  Trade,  as  in  other  trades,  are  regulated  by  the  supply 
and  demand,  and  changes  in  the  rates  paid  are,  therefore,  not 
imfrequent,  but  of  late  years  the  wages  have  gradually  risen, 
and  it  i»  only  recently  they  have  begun  to  fall  again. 
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28  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LIKEN  TRADE. 

The  progress  made  in  the  district,  of  which  Dundee  is  the 
centre,  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  remarkably  great. 
Mills  and  Factories  have  been  erected  in  various  towns  previously 
without  them.  In  some  towns,  the  works  formerly  in  operation 
have  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  in  others  many  new 
Factories  have  been  put  up,  and  old  ones  extended.  The  great 
increase  is  in  Power  Loom  Weaving,  which  in  some  places  has 
all  but  superceded  the  hand  loom. 

Alyth  has  now  its  two  Power  Loom  Factories,  one  of  which  is 
of  considerable  extent.  Arbroath,  in  the  extent  of  its  Linen 
manufactures,  is  second  only  to  Dundee.  The  increase  since 
1864  in  the  spindles  employed  exceeds  twenty  per  cent,  but  the 
number  of  power  looms  remains  without  much  change. 

Blairgowrie  has  added  both  to  its  spindles  and  power  looms  ; 
the  increase  in  the  former  being  about  forty  per  cent.,  and  on 
the  latter  nearly  sixty  per  cent.  Brechin  is  now  alive  with 
power  looms.  The  small  work  erected  a  dozen  years  ago  has 
lately  been  doubled  in  size,  and  two  new  Factories  of  large 
extent  have  recently  been  erected,  and  are  now  in  full  operation. 

Coupar  Angus,  Phoenix  like,  has  risen  into  new  life.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  but  the  erection 
since  then  of  two  Spinning  Mills,  and  three  Power  Loom 
Factories,  one  of  the  works  being  already  of  no  small  extent, 
has  given  it  new  vitality,  and  the  little  town  has  now  a  bustling 
appearance,  and  wears  a  cheerful  look  not  seen  before.  Cupar 
Fife  has  now  two  Power-Loom  Factories,  one  of  which  is  exten- 
sive, and  employs  many  people.  Carnoustie  has  now  also  two 
Power  Loom  Works.  The  one  erected  about  ten  years  ago  has 
recently  been  enlarged  to  twice  its  original  size,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  extensive  Factories  in  the  district. 

Power  Loom  Weaving  has  made  much  progiess  in  Dunferm- 
line of  late  years.  The  town  now  contains  four  large  Factories, 
two  of  which  rank  among  the  greatest  in  the  country.  Other 
two  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  or  two 
more  may  soon  be  added.  The  erection  of  these  large  works  is 
changing  the  character  of  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  ere  many 
years  elapse  hand  loom  weaving  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  are  now  four  Power  Loom  Factories  in  the 
parish  of  Falkland,  three  of  which  are  in  the  village  of  Freuchie, 
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and  one  of  these  is  an  extensive  work.  When  Power  Loom 
Works  were  tried  in  Forfar,  it  was  found  that  they  were  well 
adapted  for  the  iahrics  made  there,  and  within  a  short  period 
thereafter  several  works  were  erected.  In  Beptembcr  18C7, 
when  the  returns  which  are  given  in  pages  21  to  23  were  made 
up,  there  were  eight  works  helungiog  to  six  firms  in  the  town. 
Since  then  anotiier  fiictory  has  heen  started,  and  there  are  now 
nine  works  belonging  to  seven  firms  in  operation^  being  in  the 
aggregate  of  267  horse  power,  and  containing  ahout  1500  power 
looms.  These  factories  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  cloth 
required,  and  hand  loom  weavers  have  now  diflSculty  in  getting 
employment,  and  are  fast  dying  out. 

The  extensions  in  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart,  and  neighbourhood, 
embrace  both  spinning  and  power-loom  weaving,  aud  within 
the  last  three  years  the  increase  in  both  departments  is  about 
one  hundred  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  someotlier  lactoriea 
are  in  course  of  erection,  and,  when  these  are  started,  which  wiU 
probably  be  ehortly,  Kirkcaldy  will,  after  Dundee  and  Arhroath, 
take  the  third  place  among  the  Linen  manuiucturing  towns  of 
the  district.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  in  Kirriemuir  have 
been  proposing  to  erect  power-loom  factories,  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  suitable  ground  having  a  supply  of  water. 
This  has  hitherlo  delayed  operations,  and  the  weaving  is  still 
entirely  pertbrmed  by  hand  there. 

The  increase  in  Montrose  is  confined  to  the  spindles,  and  is 
equal  to  about  sixteen  per  cent,  during  the  last  three  years. 

Two  Power-Loom  Factories  and  one  Spinning  Mill  have  been 
erected  in  Tayport  since  1864,  and  another  Factory  is  to  be  put 
up  shortly.  Power-loom  works  have  recently  been  erected  at 
Auchtcrmuchty,  Kingskettle,  Ladyhank,  Strathmiglo,  and  in 
other  porta  of  Fifeshire,  and  considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  several  of  the  spinning  mills  on  the  Leven  and  in  the 
Eden  district  A  spinning  mill  has  also  been  started  in  Perth, 
and  a  large  addition  lias  been  made  to  the  power-loom  factory 
formerly  in  operation  in  that  City. 

In  Glasgow  and  in  the  district  around  some  extensive  works 
have  been  put  up  within  the  last  tew  years,  both  for  spinning 
and  weaving  Flax  and  Jute,  Two  of  the  establishments  are 
now  owoed  by  Limited  Liability  Companies. 
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SUFPLEHSNT  TO  THE  LINEN  TRADE. 


Stock  of  Jen  in  and  Afloat  to  London  and  LivEiirooL ;  with  Priois  op 
SAX  I  AND  or  First  Glass  7-lr.  Juti  Yarns  at  Dundib,  at  tbi 

UNDBR-SIINTIONID  DATES. 


lit  JAKUABT. 

p*icfl*  of  Mt^dlDin 

STOCK. 

Prlcu  of  Jiito. 

Jute,   tor   fair 

Prie««  OF  7  Ibi. 

BoltA.              TOELB. 

if       m,               f        A 

cjolom  "  '■ 
24  10    t 

£    ft 

Pet  bpl. 

1854 

e2.i;W  =  11,001  ^  10  to  25  10 

o      0    0 

2il.Ul 

ig5r» 

llGMl  «  ly.G:l7  18  10        23  10122    0 

0  ol 

U  llAd 

imi 

ii*i.mi  =  iMi2ifi   0      2:i  o'lt*  0 

22    0 

2i3dto2i4d 

1M57 

W.7:tti  =  lL\8tl7  10    0        2i^    (^18  10 

22    0 

2i3d 

ima 

iKijuT  ^  i;i,:isria  o      22  0:15  0 

18    0 

1.7atoli8d    1 

ISTiSI 

146,ya7  =  VJM2  18    0        23  lOjl0  10 

21    0 

UlOd 

IKfiO 

21Mr*7  =  2S.S5513  10        22    016    0 

17  10 

lisa 

imi 

VMjif.i  s  :fti,o7aisio     2.>  olift  o 

aj   0 

liOjatoiidf 

imi 

im!370  -  2^,34814  10        25    017    0 

18    0 

liDd 

im^ 

102,380  =  2IJ47II9  10        30  10^26    0 

27    0 

2i6a 

1WG4 

25(^2(IJV  m  34,31:120    0        ^     &M  10 

29  10 

20  llii  to  2*  Hid 

iHttn 

2Dy,.'i74  -  40,121  13    0        m    0119    0 

21     0 

2i9H 

180*1 

410.ri;i7   =  56.18713    0        30    fe    0 

27    0 
19    0 

2«7d 

imr 

35^»7a''.  =  48.18612    0        22  IfKia    0 

UlOd  to  It  lid 

lit  FEIBUABT. 

Pnc«n  o1 

.^It^ittUl 

fTOCK. 

Pric««  of  Jote. 

Jute,  for  fir 

PHc««  of  7  11m. 

Biiea.        T^i. 

£    s.           £    ft. 

eotour  "  " 

J*««pl 

is&t 

«8.!M5  =  1L013 

24  10  to  27    025    0    to    25  10 

2m  Ud 

im^  1 

ir»*j,njti  ^  L^»j)a^:]7   o      22  oie   0 

20    0           lalid 

185(; 

144. L'. 4   -    ]'v:^L^l  ir,    0        23    019    0 

20    Oi&lHto2i2|d 

IS.-.; 

11.^^1            1   ,ii:si(i    0        2-1    018  10 

21    01           2i3d 

lSa« 

IM^ia^s  =  is,orLM4    0        22    016    0 

18  10     li  m  to  li  0|d 

1851* 

:a2i.240  =i  a-^eaojis  o      25  oi9  lo 

21  10         umd 

1SI.0 

'M2,mJ  =  32.42I114    0        22  1017    0 

18  10 !   UScltoliSid 

20  0  iiodioiitf^a 

IJ^il 

221M13  =  mS^m  10        25    018    0 

im-2 

m^,^\   »  2«J,««i;i 

14  10        25    0 17    0 

18    Oj           liOM 

md 

2a,313  *  25,301 

19  10        30    0  25    0 

27    0           2i7Jd 

im;i 

:mM^  »  suiai 

20    0        34    027    0 

S9    O:  2i  8.1  tii  2i  Sid 

1805 

325J2H   =   43,M;^ 

U    0        30    020    0 

23    0|          2.74 

im^ 

4i7,l?2t>  -  65,950 

15  10        m    024    Q 

26  lo'           2i6>1 

imj 

3H7,316  -   51,872 

13  10        24  10119  10 

20  lOlillt  t^lilUd 

lit  HAEGH, 

|*rice*  of 

MikUuiii 

StOCE,               Piicf»  of  J  u  te . 

Jata.    for    (mc 

Prices  of  ?  Ibi. 

^^'          '^'^      £.,£.. 

colour  "  " 

£     S. 

P«t  HpL 

ISM 

9:ij:i8  =  12,475,24  10  to  27    0 

25  10    to    86    U[ 

2<4d 

lto55 

lrjy,*JiO  =  21,423115    0        21    0 

17    0 

19    0 
19    0 

1«  lid 

185G 

irT«,lll  =  21,215;14    0       23    0 

18    0 

IsllAdtoSi 

1857 

13L8?<2  -  17,584(16    0        2.1    0 

18  10 

22    0 

2s  2d  lo  2^  2Ad 

la^g 

156.3711  =  20.W314    0        22    0 

16    0 

IS  10 

lN9d  toll  aid 

la'sg 

217,457  =  2&,l2rvl8    0        2*3    0 

19  10 

21  10 

lA  8M  to  li  M 

im\ 

248.f**H*  ^  33,187114  10        TA    0 

17  10 

19    Q 

U  HAil  to  li  lOd 

IBGl 

219.476  =  2Ujiy5:i5  10        26    018    0 

20    0 

U  ^  lo  li  Ud 
l^^dtoliftjd 

18ti2 

22l>.032  -  29,468114  10        25    0 

17    0 

18    0 

1SG3  1 

207,848   »  27.836  19  10        29  10 

25    0 

26  10 

2a  Gd  to  2t  64d  , 

I8G4 

45Z68;  =  60,615119    0        m    0 
307»861   =  53,28412    0        30    0 
402,176   >  &'>,916  15  10        30    0 
400,276  »  53,30g|l3    0        24    0 

26    0 

28    0 

2i  9't  to  2*  ^a 

1865 

17    0 

22    0 

2i  5H  t^  2i  tki 

1866 

24    0 

25  10 

2«  4d 

1SG7 

19    0 

20  10 

U  10|d  to  li  Ud 

^p 
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^^^^^H              Stocx  of  Jctts  ni  ASm  afloat  to  Loihiof  Asn>  LrTsspoou^C^^itCintfcd 

w 

litAFElL. 

* 

Fncet  of  Mnhum 

STOCK. 

Prices  of  Jute. 

Ju.o.    ioT  fair        pricwofribi. 

BilM.           Tool. 

£.    s.         £    fi. 

colour,  7  lb-.              p„-  ^nt 

1 

1854 

92J55  =  12,423i2fi    0  to  Xi    H 

26    0    to    28    0           24  8 1 

1855 

157,431   s  21,085 16    0        21    0 

ta    0           19  m           la  lie! 

1856 

187,<%l  =  2r»,Wu)l3    0        22    0|l6    0           17    0|  li  9Arl  to  li  lOd 

1 

1857 

131.15:*  -  17,5a'a7    0        2G    CJSO    0           23    0    2i4dtol^4^.d 

1856 

175,<J;«  -  23,52214    0        22    0 

1«    0           18    0            l»9il 

1800 

254i,GOO  c  34^30016    0        20    0 

18    0           20    0   Ulkd  toli8d 

1800 

243,932  =  32.6Cftl5    0        24    0 

18    0           19  ]()          'liltM 

1 

1861 

844,605  =  32.7413 15    0       24  1016  10           18  lu   li  7id  to  U  8d 

1862 

23K885  ^  3L05:)  14  10       24    0 17    0           18    0           li  Md 

186;$ 

198,258  -^  2574!i  19    0       29  1024    0           27    0    2i6dto2«7*l 

18W 

396,174  •  6:4.0<j019    0       3:*  10^26    0           28    Ov  8*  0*4  in  3i  Id 

t 

iMfJi 

4:J2.719  »  57,95:i|ll    0        27    0  15    0           21    0|    2i  Id  to  2i  2a 

^^^^m 

iik;€ 

4^1, R8I    ^   a^^877i^4  10        29    0 

23    0           24    0    2-  Mto  2ii  3Ad 

I 

■ 

1H<,7  1 

A'MOra    -   n2  774'12  10        24    0il9    0            20    0  U  UM  f*  b  10M 

latMAY, 

Pncet  of  M^dtuiii 

^^^^^^H 

STOCK. 

PHcesof  Jut«. 

Jute,  for  fair 

Pricwi  of  7  Ibl. 

^^^^H 

B4l«A,         Tool. 

iL    &.          £    s. 

colour.  7  Iba. 
£    s.             £    i. 

F«r  bpl. 

^^^^^^H 

1854 

101.135  =  U53f»  29    Oto34    031    0    lo      0    0 

2t7Ad 

^^^^^^^1 

1S5S 

150,5G2  =  20.ir4|14  10        22    018    0            19  lO^ 

U  lid 

1 

^^^^^^H 

IS50 

178,;VCi  s  2:i.K;<r»ll  10       21    0 

14    0           17    0 

!■  9d  to  ll  lOd 

! 

^^^^^^^H 

1857  i 

133, ril  *=  17.«2819    0        27  10 

22  10           24  10 

2i  64d  to  2!i  6d 

^^^^^^H 

18.^8 

r-     ^               -4  14    0        22    0 

16  10           18    0 

iB  8?.d  to  It  9d 

^^^^^^H 

1859 

15    0        23  10 

18    0           19    0  ln7dtoli7Jd    1 

^^^^^^H 

]8^M> 

L                             15    0       25    0 

17    0           19  lOi  li  9id  to  ll  lOd  1 

^^^^^^^H 

186t 

15    0       34    0 

16  10           18    0 

U8d 

^^^^^^H 

1862 

]!14  10       24    0 

17    0           18    0 

lt8M 
3i6dto2«6}d 

^^^^^^^H 

1863 

l^t.,,,r.     -     ,r.,.^.^,19      0            30      0 

25    0           27    0 

^^^^^^H 

1864 

39t.l79  =  61792^8    0       32  10 

24    0           27    0 

3«ld 

^^^^^^^H 

1865 

450.170  =  60.290511  10        26    0 

16    0           20    0 

2ild 

1 

^^^^^^H 

1806 

481,302   e  64,46013    0        27  10 

21  10           23  10 

2*  to  2i  Id 

■  ' 

1860 

360,828    ♦    48,32512  10        24    d 

19    0           20    o;ii  lOrl  to  U  lOid 

( 

litlVWl. 

^^^^^^^ 

STOCK. 

PiicMOlJute. 

JlaE«*,   lor  fajr 

colour.  7  Itii, 

£    f.            £      », 

Piic«sor7lt». 

^^^^^B 

Bdei.           TOD*. 

C    6.            £     S. 

l^tipL 

1 

^^^^^^1 

I8S4 

101,038  =  13,53127    0  to  31    0  29    0    to      0    0 

Si  6(1 

^^^^^^H 

ias5 

153,673  «=  20,58214  10        22    018    0            19  10 

ll  lO^d  to  li  lid 

^^^^^^^H 

IM 

186,310  =  24,8421110       21    014    0           17    Oil.  lod  u,  li  lOAd 
140.155  =  18.77019    0        27  1022  10           24  lo!    2«4<lU>2ifHl 

^^^^^^H 

189 

^^^^^^H 

1858 

148,038  ^  19,83014  10        22    016  10           ll*    0 

l««d  tol*8^d 

^^^^^^^H 

1859 

264,470  -  35,4r»14  10        23    016  10            18    0 

la  6d  to  1*  6^ 

^^^^^^H 

1860 

233,811  «  31,31315    0       25    017    0           19  10 

U9Adtolil6d 

^^^^^^^H 

1861 

231.9^  =  31,06815    0        24    016  10           18    0 

li  7Ad  to  li  8d 

^^^^^^B 

1M3 

2:16,301  -  31,65014  10       24    017    0           18    0 

li8jdtoli8|d 

^^^^^^H 

1863 

200.243  "  26,81719    0        30    025    0           27    0 

2i6d 

^^^^^^H 

1864 

393,421  «  52.68818    0        32  1024    0           28    0 

3ildto3.11d 

( 

^^^^^^^H 

1865 

435,249  -  68,'?9211  10        26    016    0           20    0 

Si  l^d 

^^^^^^^H 

1866 

448,364  •  60,04912    0        26    020  10           22    0 

2i  OAd  to  2«  14d 

UUdtoUllnd 

^^^^^^H 

1867 

633,465  -  96^35111    0       24  1019  10           20  10 

^L 

_ 

0 

^^ 
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iMFOBis  or  JoTi  ZH  Aso  Atloat  TO  Loinx>v  AHO  hrrwKK}OL.^(hntmfted, 


lit  JULY.                                                 ! 

YTiCt^ 

oi  Me-Jiumi                                 1 

STOCK. 
Balcfl^          ToQJU 

PHceB  pf  Jate, 

Jute,  t^r  Uif       Prfc*iofTlbt. 

m<M 

107,125  »  14.34823  10  to  28    C 

25    0 

to    2t;    0            2»5d 

la'w 

1H1U«  *  20,51714  10        2a    0 

!8    0 

19  10        J»^Oid„,, 

ms 

164,061  -  21.87512  10       21    0 

15  10 

17  IftlilOidtolillid 

mi7 

127,l5r»  =  17,023  21  10        29    0 

21    0 

26  10          "2i6d 

1858 

145,^^  ^  10,457,15    0        22    0 

17    0 

18  10   UOJdtolnlOd 
18  10    li  fci  to  Is  7^d 

1853 

244,529  -  32,74ft  15    0        23  10 

17    0 

l&GO 

226,8%  =  30,38715    0        25    0 

17    0 

19  lOj  li9^dtoli94d 

le^i 

23:1,457  -=  31,2^-1 14    0        23    0 

16    0 

17    0*           li7d 

18fi2 

2I5.!T77  m  28.*Ji'il5    0        24    0 

17  10 

19  101 

li9jd  toli9jd 

leea 

207,5.M  =  2T,7r»20    0        30  10 

25    0 

27  10 

2«  74d  to  2*  8a 

18G4 

3ft3j0+i  «  fii.7:i*5 18    0        32  10 

24    0 

29    0 

3ild 

I8''.'» 

41M6H  ^  56,8^313  10        24  10 

16    0 

JO    0 

2iOAd  to2«Ua 
2iOjl  t(»24ld 

I8(i€ 

^:i7.Hl  =:  58,54til2  10        2^  10 

21  10 

22  10 

1857 

:^l9,9^;2   =  42.8-i3 16  10        24  10 

T9  10 

21    Sli  lid  toll  114*1 

lit   AUaiJiT. 

>ricei 

of  M^dJuio 

6T0CK. 
Bdea.          Torn, 

Jot©,   for  Mt 

cx^loar,  7  IN. 

£    S,            £    t. 

ftiQClofTlbL 

^lT8pl. 

la^H 

129.409  ^  17.344  25    0  (o  28    026    0 

to      0    Or          2i4.id 

l«5a 

141,0'Jil  «  18,887114  10        22    018  10 

19  10 

li  lid  to  21 

iSSfi 

159,1  r,6  -  21/22214  10        22    018    0 

20    P 

2ito2«ld 

la'i" 

114,798  =  15,H75:22  10       29    0'24  10 

26  10 

&5d 

lass 

139,097  "  18,630116    0        22    OjlS    0 

19  10  li  S^d  til  li  lOd 

1S59 

245.757  =  32.9i:iil5    0        23  IftlT    0 

18  10           li7d 

iseo 

2!£^,4:n  =  29,922:15    0        25    OIT    0 

19  10    li  9d  to  Is  9^d 

iMi 

2'2StAi^  *  30,72913  10        2:*    015  10 

16  lO'   li  7d  to  li  7Ad 

iac2 

182,800  «  24,48;tl5  10        25    0!l8  10 

SOlOailO^dtoUilcl 

lea 

178,712  -  23.951!20    0        30  10  25    0 

27  10           2«  84 

imi 

343,796  -  46,047116  10        32  10124  10 

28  10!         ai  Id 

ims 

460,944  •  5:4.697112  10       24  IOI16    0 
413,644  =  65,385ll2  10       25  10:21  10 

19    Oi  2t04dto2ild 

1866 

2210:  2ilito2»lid 

1867 

mMl  =  36,095 17    0        24  1020    0 

21  10          U  Ud 

Itt  BBPTEMB8E. 

Frictt  of  Mddiuto                                 \ 

stoce: 

8*lt«.           Tool. 

Pricw  or  Jute.       SJlOQT  "  Ifcal' 
£    fi.          £    aJ  £    *.             £    p. 

priceiof7lb». 

ISSi 

133.090  =  17,824 

25  10*0^10  26  10 

to    27    0 

Nomio^, 

ias5 

135,047  a  18,087 

16    0        ^    019    0 

20    0 

li  lid  to  2s 

1B&0 

141,079  =  18.812:15  10        ^    0 18    0 

21    0 

2ild 

18d7 

106,795  =  14,3021^*  10        29    0  24  10 

36  10 

2i4idto2i5d 

1858 

136,341  =  l8,lKi9 17    0       23    0 19    0 

20    0 

UlOd  to  li  lO^d 

]85§ 

228,974  =  30,606115    0        33  1017    0 

18  lOi    U7dtoli7|d   1 

1860 

215,147  =  28,814115    0       25    0 17    0 

19  10 

li  9Jd  to  li  9jd 

)8&] 

188.<*W  -  25,ia5J14    0        23    0 15  10 

17    0 

l«7dtol»7^d 

1862 

174,574  *  23,380'IT  10        25  10  20  10 

22    0 

2*  Hd  to  2i  4d 

1863 

179.480  »  24.00520  10       31    0  26    0 

s  ^ 

28  8d  to  2m  8id 

1861 

368.131   -  49,302 

16  10       31  1023  10 

SSl0  2il04dta2«lld 

IS65 

365.800  -  48.991 

13  10       25    017    0 

19  10    2i  OAd  Lo  2*  Id 

1866 

392,654  «  52,587 

12    0        24  1020  10 

21  10    3k  Od  to  2^  Oid 
21    0  la  lOd  to  li  lOid 

1867 

240*449  =  33^20317    0        23  1019  10 
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^^^^^^^^f             8rocx  Of  JuTB  IV  Ajn>  An/)AT  to  Londoh  Aim  L^txbpool. —Continued.              ^^| 

lit  OOf  OBEB. 

■ 

Pnce»  of  MediaiB 

STOCK             PrioMof  Jute. 

Jute,   for   ia.U 

Prirea  of  7  lb«. 

^^M 

B^«,          TonM.     ^   ^         ^    ^ 

colour,  7  Iba. 
£    s.            £    a 

Per  BpL 

^H 

18M 

150,109  =  20aOI20    0  to  25    012-1    0    to    22  10 

2i 

^^^ 

1655 

l^\4m  •  18,143;  16    0        2:1    fl 

19    0           20    0 

IilUdto2i 

^^H 

1856 

126.858  «  16.915  16    0        23  ID 

18  10           21  10 

2a' Id 

^^M 

1S57 

93,965  -  12,585  22  10       29  lOfil  10           26  10 

2a  4d 

^^H 

1SS8 

140,305  »  18,79018    0        23  10 

19  10           21    iA             2s 

^^1 
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36  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LINEN  TBADE. 

The  following  interesting  notes  are  taken  from  the  Official 
Beport,  by  John  Stevelly,  Esq.,  on  the  Flax  and  Jnte  Yams  and 
Linens  in  the  French  International  Exhibition  of  1867 : — 

There  are  621  Exhibitors  of  these  goods,  and  the  show  of 
Linens  is  very  extensive  and  varied.  France  has  devoted  a 
larger  space  to  her  Linen  manufactures  than  to  any  other  of 
her  industries,  and  the  series  is  very  complete.  The  Linens  of 
France  have  nothing  in  conmion  with  oar  makes,  or  consiBtent 
with  onr  ideas  of  what  she  would  find  most  profitable,  but  tfaey 
are  no  doubt  suitable  for  and  preferred  by  the  French,  and  the 
qualities  and  finish  should  be  imitated  by  those  who  wish  to 
sell  their  manufactures  in  that  countiy. 

The  Exhibition  confirms,  what  was  previously  known  by 
experience,  the  fact  that  the  United  Elingdom,  although  no 
doubt  the  largest  Linen  manufacturer  in  the  world,  is  by  no 
means  a  great  consumer.  Continental  nations,  on  the  other  hand* 
are  large  consumers  of  Linen  goods,  and  in  some  countries  the 
quantity  used  is  enormous ;  indeed,  in  many  places  the  wear- 
ing of  a  cotton  blouse,  or  a  cotton  shirt,  has  long  been  a  mark 
of  exceptional  poverty.  Li  France  the  consumption  of  Linen  is 
estimated  at  250,000,000  yards  annually. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  for  manufacturers  of  this, 
or  other  countries,  who  are  desirous  of  having  the  Linen  con- 
suming nations  on  the  Continent  for  customers,  to  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  description  and  style  of 
the  Linen  consumed  there.  Unless  this  be  done,  and  Linens  in 
imitation  of  the  favourite  native  fabrics  made,  neither  a  large 
nor  a  profitable  business  need  be  expected.  The  Belgians  wdl 
understand  this,  and,  as  they  have  been  careful  to  adapt  their 
Linens  to  the  taste  of  their  French  neighbours,  they  and  they 
only  have  been  able  to  sell  their  goods  to  advantage  in  France. 

Neither  Scotch,  English,  nor  American  Linens  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Exhibition,  and  the  absence  of  Great  Britain,  in  a 
department  for  which  she  is  so  feunous,  is  very  noticeable.  The 
reason  probably  is,  that  the  manufacturers  did  not  consider  the 
benefits  likely  to  accrue  equal  to  the  trouble  and  cost  of  exhibit- 
ing. The  Jute  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Dundee  did  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  exhibit  their  productions  in  a  coontiy 
from  which,  by  an  uiyusti  becanse  one-aded  tariff,  tbey  aie 
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practically  excluded,  as  they  would  have  been  only  paying  to 
ahow  their  rivals  what  they  were  doing,  without  receiving  a 
single  compensating  advantage  in  return. 

The  present  French  tariff,  passed  in  18G0,  was  an  experi- 
mental measure,  and  it  has  since  then  been  abundantly  proved 
that  the  French  Flax  and  Jute  Spinners  and  Manufacturers 
require  no  high  protective  duties  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  trade  profitably ;  it  is,  therefore,  high  time  that  these 
protective  duties  were  abolished,  and  the  duty  limited  to  the 
fiscal  wants  of  the  country,  and  to  that  only. 

On  1st  January,  ISSG,  France  had  at  work  266  mills,  con» 
taining  705,350  spindles.  In  the  Department  du  Nord  alone, 
there  were  4305  power  looms  at  work,  and  this  number  has 
«ince  been  so  largely  increased  there,  that  the  power  looms  now 
working  in  France  cannot  be  estimated  at  iewer  than  8000. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  during  the  wars  of 
the  Empire,  each  household  only  grew  what  Flax  it  required  for 
its  own  use,  and  little  or  none  was  exported.  Jn  1822  about 
35,000  acres  were  under  Flax^  but  in  1845  the  area  had  fallen 
to  11,000  acres  in  consequence  of  France  having  been  bIow  to 
adopt  spinning  by  machinery.  After  that  period  Flax  culture 
and  miU  spinning  increased  simultaneously  year  by  year»  and  in 
1864  45,000  acres  were  grown  in  the  Department  du  Nord 
alone.  It  is  estimated  that  in  186G  France  had  60,000  acre^ 
under  Flax,  besides  importing  31,210  tons  Flax,  7400  tons 
Hemp,  and  16,900  tons  Jote  ;  and  the  exports  were  7400  tons 
Flax  and  Hemp.  The  Flax,  <fcc.»  grown  and  imported  not 
being  adequate  for  the  consumption,  a  Company  was  formed 
some  years  ago  for  the  cultivation  of  Flax  in  Algiers,  where  the 
plant  is  indigenous,  and  already  some  success  has  been  attained 
as  the  Company  sold  1000  tons  last  year.  The  Flax  produced 
in  Algiers  is  of  good  quality  and  very  suitable  for  spinning  into 
medium  sizes  of  yarn,  and  the  seed  is  also  excellent  for  sowing, 
aa  the  plant  is  nearly  a  foot  longer  than  from  Riga  seed,  and  the 
fibre  finer*  Flax,  the  produce  of  Algiers,  may  yet  become  of 
great  conaequence  to  the  Flax  spinner,  as  the  country  is  large 
and  nught  produce  it  extensively,  and  cheaply,  poasessiog  as  it 
does  gieat  facilitieflfor  its  successiul  cultivation, 

Normuidy  waa  the  cradle  of  fiEunily  linens  and  sheetings 
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under  the  name  of  "  Cretonnes,''  and  they  are  still  made  there, 
but  these  fabrics  are  now  copied  largely  and  well  by  power  in 
Lille.  Blouse  Linens,  blue,  slate,  and  drab,  are  leading 
fitbrics  in  France.  Heavy  shirtings,  and  sheetings  of  good 
quality,  are  used  largely  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  and  the 
sailcloth  made  in  Dunkirk  and  elsewhere,  for  the  Eoyal  Navy  of 
France,  is  equal  to  any  made  in  Dundee. 

In  France,  Linens  are  used  largely  in  the  Naval  and  Military 
services,  as  well  as  in  the  Hospitals,  Prisons,  and  other  public 
departments,  and  various  fabrics  are  made  specially  for  these 
purposes,  all  of  which  might,  if  they  were  admitted  at  a  fiscal 
duty  only,  be  imitated  in  Britain  witli  a  &ir  chance  of  compet- 
ing with  native  manufactures  there. 

Hemp  is  used  largely  in  France  for  shoe  thread  and  cloth. 
Hempen  fabrics  and  coarse  Linens  are  steeped  in  a  preparation 
of  sulphate  of  copper  to  make  them  waterproof,  and  made  into 
cart  and  waggon  covers,  and  universally  used.  The  Hemp 
grown  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire  is  the  best  in  the  world,  but 
fine  Hemp  is  also  grown  in  other  districts. 

Jute  yams  are  spun  largely,  and  they  are  made  into  sacking 
and  hessians,  and  such  like  fabrics.  Roubaix  near  Lille,  and 
Laval  in  Mayenne,  make  drills  of  all  qualities  very  largely,  and 
these  goods  form  a  large  item  in  the  Linen  exporte  of  France. 
Li  the  Cholet  district,  light  Linen  and  Linen  handkerchiefii 
employ  20,000  looms.  Checked  Madras  handkerchiefs,  dyed  in 
the  yam,  are  also  made  there,  and  exported  to  Spain,  Wales, 
and  other  countries  where  8nu£f-taking  still  lingers.  Cambrai 
is  famed  for  finer  handkerchiefs  and  fine  Linens,  and  also  for 
ite  ^^  batistees,"  and  other  fabrics.  The  Damask  trade  has  made 
immense  progress  in  France  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
goods  now  made  are  very  beautiful,  and  unsurpassed  either  in 
the  designs  produced,  in  the  whiteness  of  the  bleach,  or  in  the 
superiority  of  the  texture. 

Belgium  shows  many  Linens  in  common  with  the  Lille  district 
of  France.  The  foundation  of  the  Linen  manufacture  in  this  part 
of  the  Continent  is  attributed  to  certain  barbarous  tribes  from  the 
region  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  are  said  to  have  settled  in  this 
district  some  800  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Whether  there 
be  truth  in  this  legend  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Flanders  Linen 
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can  be  traced  back  to  a  veiy  early  period.  At  the  time  of  tbe 
first  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Eomans,  these  Northern  people 
wore  the  **  Bag:am,"  or  blouse,  which  is  still  the  national  dress. 

Belf^um  ofifcrs  many  advantages  for  the  development  of  the 
Linen  trade.  The  cUmate  ia  very  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
Flax,  and  so  is  the  water  for  steeping  it.  The  people  are 
industrious  and  well4raiocd  in  its  cultivation  and  preparation, 
and  the  quality  of  the  Belgian  Flax  is  greatly  esteemed.  In 
1840  the  quantity  grown  was  estimated  at  2l,CN30  tons,  and  in 
1P64  at  25,000  tons.  The  finer  descriptions  are  exported  to 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  coarser  sorts  to  Lille,  or  consumed 
at  home  by  the  250,000  spindles  which  are  in  operation  in 
Belgium.  Yarn  to  the  value  of  £1,000,000,  and  Linens  to 
the  extent  of  £1,600,000,  were  exported  in  1864.  Belgian 
Linens  embrace  shirtings  and  sheetings ;  blouse  Linen,  of  which 
an  enormous  quantity  is  made;  drills,  damasks,  hessians,  sacking, 
sail  cloth,  and  other  fabrics ;  and  the  quality  of  many  of  the 
goods  shown  in  the  Exhibition  is  -very  superior,  and  quite  equal 
to  the  productions  of  Belfast  or  Dundee  of  a  like  kind.  Speci- 
mens of  excellent  yams  are  also  exhibited,  and  there  are  some 
samples  of  hand  spun  yams  ranging  up  to  1(JOO  lea,  or  fully 
33  spindles  in  one  pound  weight.  The  hhnd,  aided  by  their 
fine  sense  of  touch,  succeed  best  in  this  delicate  manipulation^ 
There  are  some  large  establishments  in  Belgium ;  one  in  Brussels 
having  750  power  looms,  and  nearly  twice  that  number  of  hand 
looms,  and  employing  4000  workers,  and  producing  over 
11,000,000  yards  of  Linen  annually. 

The  Linens  shown  in  Holland  are  of  poor  quality. 

Prussia  and  the  German  States  are  large  exhibitors.  The 
region  around  Bielefeldt  has  from  time  immemorial  been  cele* 
brated  for  its  fine  plain  Linens,  and  it  still  retains  its  well 
merited  reputation.  In  addition  to  many  old  established  hand 
spinning  and  hand  loom  weaving  concerns,  there  have  recently 
been  erected  eight  or  ten  large  Flax  Spinning  Mills,  on  the 
model  of  those  in  the  United  Kingdom,  averaging  20,000 
spindles  each,  and  many  of  them  have  large  Power  Loom 
Factories  attached.  Osnaburg  still  manufactures  the  fabric  of 
that  name,  and  Hanover  makes  almost  every  description  of 
Linens  from  fine  shirting  to  common  hpWw?* 
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Saxony,  the  classic  land  of  Damasks,  has  a  very  creditable 
show  of  these  goods,  and  also  drills,  handkerchiefs,  and  many 
plain  power-loom  fabrics.  Specimens  of  the  products  of  the 
"  Kramsta,"  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Germany,  if  not  in  the 
world  ;  and  also  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  fine  model  Flax  Mill, 
are  exhibited.  The  former  concern  had  only  17,000  spindles 
on  Flax,  and  500  power-looms  on  Linen  goods,  but,  including 
their  Cotton  and  Linen  manufactures,  they  give  employment  to 
10,000  persons,  and  buy  yearly  420,000  bundles  of  English 
yarn.  At  the  latter  work  4,000  persons  are  employed,  the  fabrics 
made  being  drills,  diapers,  and  family  Linens.  Prussian  Silesia 
has  long  had,  and  still  has,  a  high  reputation  for  her  Linens. 

The  Linens  of  Austrian  Silesia  bear  so  great  a  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Prussian  Silesia  as  clearly  to  point  to 
the  common  origin  of  the  manufactures  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  quantity  of  Austrian  Linen  shown  is  not 
extensive,  but  some  of  the  specimens  from  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  other  districts,  are  very  good  indeed.  Since  the  recent 
war  in  these  countries,  many  new  mills  have  been  or  are  in 
course  of  erection.  Wirtemberg  also  exhibits  some  light 
Linens  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Switzerland  shows  few 
Linens  worthy  of  note.  Spain,  by  poor  samples  of  manufac- 
ture, shows  the  efiect  of  a  long-continued  system  of  protection. 
Portugal  has  only  some  of  the  very  coarsest  towelling,  hessians, 
sailcloth,  &c.  to  exhibit.  Italy  has  a  good  display  of  em- 
broidered towels,  but  with  this  exception  she  produces  little  to 
entitle  her  to  retain  the  high  ranJc  her  Linen  manufactures 
formerly  held.  Sweden  shows  sailcloth  that  might  have  come 
from  Dundee,  but  her  damasks  and  plain  Linens  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  made  a  century  ago.  The  primitive  appearance 
of  the  Turkish  Linens  shown  are  their  principal  merit.  Bussia 
is  advancing.  She  employs  good  materials,  and  some  of  the 
samples  of  yam  and  cloth  are  excellent  The  native  manu- 
fiictures  in  white  shirting,  hessians,  &o.  are  interesting ;  and 
the  various  fabrics  used  in  their  naval  and  military  services, 
exhibited  by  the  Russian  Government,  are  of  good  quality,  and 
very  suitable  for  the  purposes  intended. 

The  United  States  do  not  even  put  in  an  appearance.  They 
are  too  intelligent,  says  Mr  Stevelly ,  not  to  ftel  that,  even  with 
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their  naturdl  advantages  and  Saxon  indueftry,  their  protective 
system  prevents  their  coinpetiDg  on  nn  equal  footing  witli 
European  nations,  and  they  are  too  proud  to  figure  by  Ujc  side 
of  Spain  or  Italy. 

Belfast  lias  nobly  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  Britif^h  Em- 
pire, her  unrivallfJ  oxhihition  of  Linens  embracing  every  artiek' 
which  can  be  matle  from  Flux,  from  nail-bags  made  of  Scutchers 
Tow  to  tlic  finest  Linens  and  Lamasks,  and  each  unsurpassed. 

Theextniordinary  advance  of  this  industry,  and  Ibe  enormous 
importance  wliieh  it  has  n^w  acquired,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  figures  : — In  Belfast  and  within  a  radius  ot  seven 
miieii,  the  value  of  the  Spinning  Jlills,  including  buildings, 
Btcam  engines,  and  machinery,  is  estimated  at  £2,700,000,  and 
the  Power-looms  at  X'300,000.  The  imports  of  Flax-seed, 
Flax,  Tow,  Linen  Yarn,  and  Thread,  to  this  district  amounted 
for  the  year  18C(j  to  £2,117,500  ;  and  tlie  exports  for  the  same 
period  to  £7,150,000. — Exit  fueled  from  (he  Supptemciit  to  the 
Belfast  Linen  Trade  Ctrctilar,  Ko.  807,  dated  22d  October, 
1867, 

In  an  article  on  Flax  cultivation  in  the  Northern  Whig  ui 
24th  August,  18G7,  it  is  said  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  held  an  annual  cxliibition  for  the 
display  of  the  finest  parcels  of  Flax,  and  tiie  l-cst  *'  buncheh'* 
of  yarn.  Many  prizes  were  distributed,  and  eager  was  the 
comj>etition  between  the  farmers  and  spinners  on  these  festive 
occasions.  Lord  Strafford  did  much  to  extend  the  culture  ul 
Fkx  during  his  administration  of  affairs  in  that  countr).  In 
a  letter,  dated  25th  July,  IG3G,  he  says—"  The  Irish  earth  is 
aptc  for  bc^ar\ing  Flax,  and  I  have,  therefore,  scute  to  HoUayndi* 
to  procure  seede,  that  being  better  than  the  sorte  we  have.  This 
year  I  have  aowne  a  tbousande  poundes  wciglit  of  this  seede," 
Pretty  accurate  accounb  are  kept  of  the  breadth  of  the  land 
under  Flax  in  Ireland  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from 
the  data  given,  it  would  appear  ihat  the  area  rarely  exceeded 
50,000  acres,  plantation  measure,  and  was  often  only  about 
half  that  extent.  In  1809  UlsLer  had  nearly  23,000  acres 
mmn^  and  the  other  provinces  only  about  12,000  acres  yo 
occupied. 

A  very  interesting  and  for  a  time  a  very  successful  expcri- 
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mcnt  was  made  to  introduce  the  Linen  manofactore  into  the 
south  of  Ireland  by  Sir  Richard  Cox,  Bart.,  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  An  account  of  this  patriotic  experiment  was  given 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  Richard  to  Thomas  Prior,  Esq.,  "  showing 
from  Eocperience  a  sure  method  to  establish  the  Linen  manu- 
facture, and  the  Beneficial  Effects  it  will  immediately  produce." 
Dublin :  Printed  for  Peter  Wilson  in  Dame  Street,  1752. 

Sir  Richard's  grandfather,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  undertook  to  fix  an  English  colony,  end  to  erect  a  seat 
for  his  family  in  the  parish  of  Fanlobbus,  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Bandon,  in  Cork.  When  Sir  Richard  succeeded  to  the 
property  in  1733  little  progress  had  been  made  by.  the  new 
colony,  and  his  account  of  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people 
might  have  been  written  at  the  present  time,  so  truly  does  it 
describe  what  now  exists.  At  first  Sir  Richard  encouraged 
horsc-racing,  but  this  made  bad  worse,  and  in  a  happy  moment 
he  was  led  to  think  of  making  his  people  industrious  by  starting 
a  manufacture  among  them.  At  first  he  thought  of  the 
Woollen  manufactuic,  but  various  considerations,  detailed  in 
the  letter,  induced  him  to  try  Linen  instead. 

In  1735  Sir  Richard  commenced  by  growing  Flax,  he  then 
instructed  the  people  to  spin  it,  and  afterwards  to  weave  the 
yam  into  Linen.  At  first  he  was  the  manufacturer  himself,  but 
afterwards  he  thought  it  better  to  get  the  people  to  manufac- 
ture on  their  own  account,  and  with  this  view  oflfered  premiums 
ot  various  kinds  to  encourage  them  in  the  work.  The  result 
was  very  gratifying.  In  1746  the  quantity  manufactured  was 
11,174  yards  of  Linen,  value  £676  16s  2d,  and  by  1750,  the 
last  year  for  which  the  record  of  the  experiment  is  given  in  the 
pamphlet,  the  quantity  had  been  increased  to  26,841  yards  of 
the  value  of  £1730  18s  8d. 

These  figures  may  appear  small  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  large  production  of  Linens  in  modern  days,  but,  looking 
to  the  time,  and  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
experiment  was  tried,  they  represent  great  and  noble  and 
gratifying  results.  The  eflfect  of  this  experiment  upon  the 
habits  of  the  people  was  most  wonderful.  The  beggar  was 
changed  into  the  industrious  artizan,  the  morals  of  the  people 
were  greatly  improved,  and,  instead  of  squalor  and  wretchedness, 
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comfort  and  content  then  reigned  throughout  the  district ; 
indeed,  the  transformation  was  complete,  and  in  every  respect 
creditable  to  Sir  Richard  and  to  his  people. 

This  letter  might  withgreat  propriety  be  reprinted  at  the  present 
time,  when  attempts  are  being  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  by  introducing 
manufactures  among  them,  and  I  conmiend  it  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  who  have  the  welfieure  of  that  country 
seriously  at  heart.  What  was  done  by  a  good  landlord  in 
1737  might  be  done  again  in  18G7,  and  experiments  of  a 
similar  class,  but  suited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country,  might,  with  great  propriety,  and  with  every  prospect 
of  success,  be  once  more  tried. 


Note.— The  Statement  of  Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Franoe,  given  in 
pagea  30  and  31,  are  taken  from  the  linen  Trade  Circular  of  Lille. 
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BBRATA. 

11— Line  17— For  this  T§ad  tbaM. 

li       .,    tt— For  10,010  riod  10,000. 

48      ,,   n—FoT  end  read  end. 

65       „    80— For  loose  read  lose. 

86— Sammation  of  arrivals  1<!44— For  8.8S4  read  S8,SX4. 

8S— Line  16— For  baled  eattines  read  bsles  em  tinge. 

92       „    SO— For  dilterrent  f«ad  different 
125      „    10— For  inhabtante  read  inhsbitsBts. 
184       „    27- For  coTering  rsod  coverings. 

160  „    tH— After  cloth  ineert  by. 
les      ,.    11— After  ML  ineerfi. 

16 1  „    80— For  a  strinxent  read  astringent 
164       „    80— For  Ltnoerv  rsod  5ifie0re. 

105      „      1— For  lAneerue  read  Sineerue, 

1«>5       ,,     2— For  Line  Cera  read  SliiM  Cera. 

180— TiUe,  chap,  iv— readCarthngenian  and  Babylonian  Linen. 

182— Line  3&— After  have  ineeft  been. 

201      „     6— For  holders  read  heddles. 

219      „    18— For  skillful  read  skilful. 

262      „     b-'For  after  read  afterwards. 

262      „    11— For  previoun  read  previously. 

814       ^    82— For  Belgium  reod  Belgian. 

817      „    28— For  sets  read  set 

844      „     8— For  Linens  read  Linen. 

8d3      „    10— After  ss  tneerC  the. 

420      „    20~After  success,  parsgraph  in  psge  480,  beginning  with  *'  In  1606, 

should  have  been  inserted. 
481       „    n— For  iu  read  by. 
483       „      1— After  of  insert  the. 
440       „    V—AfterJotimalifuertiaoX 
442       „    24— For  1846  read  1746. 
462      „    16— For  everything  read  every  time. 
477       „    14— Year  1748  rMid  £64,462  Is  6d|. 
477— For  aversge  price  11  read  11  4.12— Do.,  do.,  Or  read  0  7-11 
480— Average  price  728— For  11  read  11  i-12. 
6S0-Line  22— For  1,4  0  read  14,000. 
682       „      6— For  1727  read  1707. 
601       „    S6— For  tons  read  tons. 
604      „    10— For  yams  read  yards. 

600  „    S6-For  to  read  by. 
617       „    20-For  1816  read  1826. 
C21       „    20— For  or  read  end. 

631       „    26— ^fter  total  tMert  annual 

680      „    16— For  yd.  read  sp.,  and  line  24,  after  Osnabargs,  insert  yd. 

640  „    n— After  10  to  20  Ibb  da,  do.  insert  lb. , 

641  „    20— ^/lerolb.  shortodo  injerC  lb. 
662  and  663— Line  42— For  lb.  each  read  os. 

670— Underneath  exports  tnetrC  Great  Britain  over  flmt  column,  and  Ireland, 

over  second  ooiumn. 
•78— Line  18— For  and  Flax  read  Ac. 
680      „     8— For  automatic  read  automatic. 

601  „     8— For  KendrewB  read  Kendrew. 
693      „    18— For  overcomes  read  overcome. 

604  9— After  Dundee  tnetrC  vide  page  600. 

606  „  88— For  piecing  read  paasing. 

716  „  12— For  are  read  is. 

721  „  li-lMfte  which. 


THE  LINEN  TRADE 


SECTION  I, 


THE  RAW  MATERIAL 


The  Liaen  Manufactare  is  of  undoubted  antiquity.  PortioEfl 
of  Linen  are  etill  in  existence  wliich  were  fabricated  more  than 
four  thousand  years  a^.  In  the  dawn  of  ciirilization  the  cul- 
tivating, spinning,  and  weaving  of  Flax  occupied  the  anxiouB 
minds  and  employed  the  active  hands  of  many  of  the  world's 
inhabitants.  The  product  of  this  celebrated  plant  finds  a  place 
in  the  early  pages  of  the  Sacred  record,  the  oldest  and  most 
authentic  history  extant.  The  Blather  of  Historians  speaks  with 
admiration  of  the  wonderful  productioas  of  the  Egyptian  loomp 
and  the  spindle  and  distaff  were  not  unworthy  of  Homeric  lays, 
Since  the  days  when  the  children  of  the  Nile  first  learned  to 
spin  and  weave  the  world  renowned  Linen  of  Egypt^  many  re- 
volutions and  mighty  changes  have  happened  on  the  earth's 
florfaee.  Men  have  risen  from  obscurity  to  greatness,  have  ex- 
changed the  shepherd's  crook  for  the  kingly  sceptre,  have  graced 
a  throne,  and  died.  Monarchs  who  marched  with  trium- 
phant legions  through  subdued  kiogdoms,  and  wept  because 
they  had  no  more  world's  to  conquer,  had  at  last  to  yield  to  a 
greater  conqueror,  and  go  down  to  the  grave,  leaving  only  a 
name  and  fame  behind*  Dynasties,  which  for  ages  dazzled  the 
world  with  their  prowess  and  glory,  at  last  waned  and  disap* 
p«ared  for  ever.  Mighty  nations  have  been  bom,  attained 
manhood,  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  passed  away,  and  been  forgot- 
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ten.  Not  80  the  manufactore  of  Linen.  It  has  outUved  the  reign 
of  kings,  it  has  survived  the  fiall  of  nations,  and  while  warriors 
have  come  and  gone,  this  useful  art,  this  gentle  handmaid 
of  industry  and  skill  remains  with  us  stilL 

In  the  seat  of  its  birth,  or  its  early  childhood,  it  attained  a 
ripe  maturity.  Sometimes  its  progress  was  prosperous,  but  it 
also  had  its  seasons  of  adversity  and  distress.  At  one  time 
the  favoured  of  kings  and  priests,  at  another  the  object  of 
their  direst  hate.  Now  sending  forth  vigorous  shoots  to  bud 
and  blossom  in  other  lands,  and  anon  lopped  of  its  branches, 
with  little  left  but  a  lifeless  trunk.  Its  history  is  an  eventful 
one,  and  pregnant  with  instruction. 

Unfortunately  the  peaceful  arts  and  sciences  offer  few  striking 
incidents  to  attract  the  notice  of  historians,  and  wliile  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  strife  and  carnage,  are  pompously  recorded, 
little  is  said  of  aught  that  makes  life  valuable.  Manufactures, 
trade,  and  commerce,  are  only  mentioned  incidentally  by  ancient 
authors,  and  few  of  them  give  an  intelligible  account  of  this 
important  branch  of  manufacture.  Detached  sentences  or  short 
paragraphs  on  the  subject  are  here  and  there  to  be  found,  and  little 
more.  It  is  only  by  collecting  and  arranging  these  that  information 
is  elucidated,  as  one  passage  throws  light  on  another,  and  from  the 
whole  some  notion  of  the  trade  in  the  various  countriesis  obtained. 

Even  in  medisBval  times  there  are  few  data  left  to  form  a  con- 
nected history  of  the  Linen  trade,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  only 
by  adopting  a  similar  course  that  much  information  can  be  got. 
This  mode  will  generally  be  adopted  throughout  the  volume. 
Sometimes  the  ideas,  and  at  other  times  the  words,  of  the  vari- 
ous authorities,  will  be  given,  without  note  or  comment  where 
they  appear  to  be  sufficiently  plain  of  themselves.  Where  that 
is  not  the  case,  they  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  explained  and 
made  intelligible. 

It  is  proposed  that  each  country  and  each  subject  shall,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  treated  of  in  distinct  chapters ;  but  fi*om 
the  intimate  connection  between  many  of  them  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  keep  them  from  occasionally  running  into  and  trench- 
ing upon  each  other  Repetitions  will,  however,  be  introduoed 
as  seldom  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 
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In  an  account  of  the  Linen  trade  it  appears  proper  to  be^^^n  at 
the  beginning,  and  with  that  view  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
the  vaiiouB  6bres  employed  demand  the  first  place.  In  every 
branch  of  manufacture,  the  raw  material  ie  of  primary  import- 
ance, as  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  completed  fabric — the 
superstructure  upon  which  the  whole  process  rests.  Flax  holds 
the  first  rank  in  the  trade  ;  indeed  to  its  product  ia  the  term 
Linen  alone  properly  applicable,  and  to  it  accordingly  is  the 
priority  given. 


CHAPTER  L 


PI.AX    CULTURE. 


Tee  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  in  a  state  of 
nature  require  no  artificial  covering.  The  great  Creator  has 
clothed  each  with  a  natural  dress,  beautifully  adapted  to  the 
nature  oi  the  animal,  and  to  the  life  it  was  intended  to  lead. 
Hair,  fur,  scales,  feathers,  or  other  covering,  \s  provided,  suitable 
to  the  clime  and  element  in  which  the  animal  is  placed,  whether 
that  be  the  arctic  regions  or  the  torrid  zone. 

Man  has  no  such  natural  covering,  but  God,  in  His  great 
goodness,  has  endowed  him  with  a  mind  to  invent,  and  furnished 
him  with  hands  to  prepare,  artificial  clothing  to  protect  his  body 
alike  from  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 
Kateire  abounds  with  substances  suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
ahe  has  placed  them  within  the  easy  reach  of  man.  For  cold 
dimatea  warm  clothing  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is 
abondantly  provided  from  the  fieece  of  the  flock.  Warmer 
regions  require  a  cooler  material^  and  it  is  liberally  supplied  by 
the  plants  of  the  field. 

The  fibroua  or  string  texture  is  very  prevalent  in  many  vege* 
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table  substances.  In  some  cases  it  is  found  in  the  baik  and 
wood  of  trees,  in  others  in  the  stalks  of  green  or  herbaceous 
plants,  and  the  leaves  both  of  plants  and  trees  abound  with  it 
In  all  such  plants  and  leaves  the  fibres  are  held  or  cemented 
together  by  a  glutinous,  mucilaginous,  and  azotized  compoundt 
which  must  be  removed  before  the  fibrous  parts  can  be  made 
practically  useful.  Those  plants,  the  fibrous  parts  of  which  are 
most  easily  freed  from  this  extraneous  ma.tter,  and  the  fibres  of 
which,  when  so  freed,  are  strongest  and  most  flexible,  are  natur 
rally  the  most  valuable.  Of  all  the  plants  with  which  civilized 
nations  are  acquainted,  the  one  combining  these  properties  in  the 
highest  degree  is  Flax.  Early  in  the  world's  history  this  valu- 
able plant  was  known  to  man,  and  since  then  he  has  not  fiiiled 
to  apply  it  to  his  own  use  as  an  article  of  clothing,  and  for  other 
and  kindred  purposes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  added 
much  to  his  comfort,  and  that  the  fistcility  for  changing  body 
linen  has  greatly  conduced  both  to  health  and  longevity. 

FlaXy  (Ger.,  Flocks  ;  Du.,  VJasch  ;  Rus.,  Len  ;  Fr.,  Lin  ; 
It  and  Sp.,  Lino  ;  Lat,  Linum)^  belongs  to  the  Natural  Family 
of  Linaceaa,  its  botanical  name  being  Linum  usitcUissimum. 
Its  native  country  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  ages  by  civilized  nations,  and  it  is  probably  a  native 
of  Oriental  regions,  from  which  it  has  travelled  westward  and 
northward  into  Europe. 

Flax  is  an  annual,  rising  on  a  single  stalk,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  climate^  and  other  circumstances, 
to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  forty  inches.  The  stem 
is  smooth,  simple,  and  erect,  of  an  elegant  green  colour,  and, 
when  at  its  frill  height,  it  is  crowned  with  a  number  of  small, 
bright,  blue  flowers,  of  very  delicate  texture,  and  beautiftdly 
formed.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile,  linear-lanceolate,  and 
smooth,  and  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  corymbose  panicle. 
The  sepals,  or  green  outer  leaflets  of  the  flower,  are  five  in  num- 
ber, ovate  acute,  slightly  ciliated,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  capsule 
in  length.  The  five  petals  are  obscurely  crenate,  comparatively 
large,  and  deciduous.  The  stamens  are  alternate  with  the 
petals,  and  have  their  filaments  united  together  near  their  base 
into  a  sort  of  ring.  The  ovBry  or  young  seed  vessel  is  divided 
into  five  cells,  surmounted  by  five  stigmata,  and  the  caps^ile  or 
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boll  ifi  Touodish,  but  rather  pointed  at  the  apex,  divided  into 
five  cells,  each  subdivided  into  two^  thus  forming  ten  divisionst 
each  of  which  contains  one  seed*  The  seeds  are  of  an  oval 
shape,  plump,  smooth,  and  shining,  generally  brown  externally 
but  white  internally,  the  seed  coat  mucilaginous,  and  the 
kernal  oily  and  farinaceous.  The  stem  consists  of  a  pith  and 
woody  part,  with  the  layer  of  bast  fibres,  covered  with  cuticle, 
on  the  outside.  When  carefully  cultivated  for  the  fibre,  there 
are  only  two  or  three  seed  vessels  to  each  stalk,  and  few  or  no 
branches,  but  any  there  are  spring  from  near  the  top  of  the 
stem. 

Shortly  after  flowering  the  appearance  of  tho  plant  becomes 
changed,  and  the  handsome  flowers  give  place  to  the  small 
rough-cased  globules  or  bolls,  filled  with  seed.  When  Fhis  is 
in  bloom  it  is  highly  ornamental,  and  nothing  in  nature  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  it,  undnlating 
in  long  waves  under  the  pressure  of  a  gentle  bi-eeze.  Certainly 
no  crop  which  the  farmer  can  produce  is  more  graceful  during 
the  stages  of  its  growth  than  Flax,  nor  will  the  other  products 
of  his  fields  at  aU  compare  with  it  in  beauty. 

Besides  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  there  are  some 
varieties  of  the  true  Flax  plant  known,  but  they  are  not  so 
numerous  as  is  the  case  with  other  long  cultivated  plants*  Dr 
Lindley  describes  two  different  forms.  The  Linum  humile  or 
crepitans^  a  plant  shorter  and  more  inclined  to  branch,  and 
with  larger  capsules  (which  burst  with  considerable  elasticity 
when  ripe)  than  the  true  winter  flax  already  described,  and  the 
capsules  of  which  firmly  retain  their  seeds.  The  Indian  plant, 
called  Vhee  or  Tesee,  has  acquired  certain  characters  from  the 
peculiarities  of  soil,  of  climate,  and  of  culture.  It  is  always 
Rhort,  rising  firom  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  much 
branched,  and  loaded  with  bolls  which  are  filled  with  large 
phimp  ieed.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  plant  was  cul- 
ttfated  solely  for  its  seed  throughout  India,  the  fibrous  part 
bdng  considered  of  no  value  in  that  coimtry.  Probably  by  thick 
iowiog  and  careful  cultivation  the  plant  might  change  its  habit, 
and  become  assimilated  to  the  common  European  variety. 

Although  Flax  requires  careful  nurture  to  produce  it  of  a 
superior  qnality,  it  is  not  difficult  to  rear,  and  it  is  CApable  of 
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being  grown  thronghont  a  great  range  of  latitude.  No  doubt 
it  thrives  best  in  a  temperate  climate,  but  it  is  also  grown  ex- 
tensively and  profitably  in  the  northern  districts  of  Russia,  and 
in  the  sunny  plains  of  Egypt  and  of  India.  By  careful  cultiva- 
tion it  will  flourish  in  every  country,  and  its  products  are  sought 
for  and  valued  by  every  race.  Its  culture  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  as  universal  as  its  utility. 

The  climate  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  one 
having  a  regular  supply  of  genial  moisture  in  spring,  without  an 
excess  of  wet  in  autumn,  and  where  the  temperature  is  pretty 
equable  throughout  the  season.  A  severe  drought,  with  a  hot 
sun,  after  the  plant  has  risen  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
ground,  is  very  detrimental  to  it.  The  delicate  leaves  are  then 
unable  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  as  the  roots  have  not  had  time  to  penetrate  sufficientiy 
deep  to  secure  a  supply  of  moisture,  the  plant  droops,  turns  a 
whitish  yellow,  and,  if  the  drought  continues  long,  it  dies.  In 
such  a  case  Flax  maybe  beneficially  watered,  and  a  regular 
water  cart  will  go  over  an  acre  a-day.  Long  continued  droughts 
are  therefore  a  great  enemy  to  the  Fkx  grower,  and  as  these  are 
less  frequent  in  the  British  Islands  than  on  the  Oontinent,  they 
would  appear  to  be  the  more  suitable  places  for  its  cultivation. 
When  the  plant  thoroughly  covers  the  ground  dry  weather  does 
littie  injury ;  but  occasionaJ  gentie  showers  are  very  requisite  to 
stimulate  its  growth,  frt)m  the  germinating  of  the  seed  until  the 
Flax  attains  maturity.  Alternate  showers  and  sunshine  make 
the  most  vigorous  plant,  and  produce  both  quantity  and  quality 
of  fibre. 

Bhort  hot  summers  induce  too  rapid  a  growth,  and,  although 
the  quantity  of  fibre  produced  is  large,  the  quality  is  never  fine. 
In  Egypt,  tiiough  the  plant  attains  great  luxuriousness  in  the  rich 
alluvial  soil  of  the  Nile,  and  great  efforts  have  of  late  been  made 
to  improve  its  culture  and  preparation,  yet  the  fibre  does  not 
attain  the  degree  of  fineness  and  softness  requisite  for  spinning 
into  very  small  sizes  of  yam.  The  hot  smnmers  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  are  also  inimical  to  fineness  of  fibre,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Flax  grown  in  these  countries  is  dry  and  brittie,  and  wants  that 
elasticity,  pliancy,  and  oiliness  which  are  found  in  the  produoe  of 
more  temperate  countries.    There  is,  however,  less  care  bestowed 
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upou  the  cultivation  of  Flax  iE  these  cauotries  than  m  Belgium 
or  Ireland,  and  perhapa  this,  as  well  as  the  hotter  climate^  may 
tend  to  produce  a  coarser  fibre. 

The  Flax  plant  is  not  valuable  for  its  fibre  alone^  its  seed  also 
being  an  article  of  great  importance.  In  many  districts,  and 
even  in  whole  coimtrics,  it  is  only  grown  for  its  seed,  and  the 
fibre  is  considered  so  worthlesa  that  it  is  thrown  aside  and  lost. 
The  kernel  or  almond  of  the  seed  contains  much  fixed  oil,  and 
is  extensively  crushed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  it.  The 
oily  matter  expressed  from  the  seed  is  called  linseed  oil,  and  ia 
an  article  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  The  refuse 
is  valuable  for  feeding  cattle,  and  it  is  used  very  extensively  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  generaUy  compressed  into  hard  fiat  pieces, 
and  sold  as  linseed  cake.  The  seeds,  or  even  the  cake,  ground 
into  meal,  is  a  favourite  emollient  with  medical  men,  and  has 
otlen  proved  a  great  reliel  to  sufiering  humanity  ;  but  for  this 
purpose  the  meal  of  the  ground  seed  is  best,  as  it  contains  valu- 
able properties  which  the  cake  wants. 

The  yield  of  oil  from  a  bushel  of  East  Indian  seed  is  from 
14^  lb.  to  161b. ;  of  Egyptian,  15  lb, ;  of  Sicilian;  from  I4i  lb. 
to  15i  lb.  ;  of  Kussian,  from  II  lb.  to  13  lb.  ;  and  of  Scotch, 
EngUah,  or  Irish,  from  10|  lb*  to  12  lb.  Sometimes  the  oil  is  cold 
drawn,  but  it  is  usually  expressed  aft^r  the  seeds  have  been 
subjected  to  a  heat  of  200  degrees.  It  has  the  property  of 
drying  into  a  hard  transparent  varnisli,  and  this  peculiarity  is 
increased  by  boiUng  the  oil,  either  alon©  or  with  some  of  the 
preparations  of  lead. 

In  India^  as  already  mentioned,  and  in  some  parte  of  North 
America  the  Flax  plant  is  cultivated  almost  entirely  for  its 
valuable  seed.  Very  large  quantities  of  Flax  seed,  linseed, 
and  'of  oilseed  cake,  arc  imported  into  Great  Britain.  The 
crushing  seed  was  principally  imported  from  Russia,  but  India 
now  furnishes  a  very  considerable  quantity.  Of  2,052,258 
bushels  of  linseed  imported  in  182D,  1,505,861  were  from 
Russia,  79,611  from  Prussia,  33,123  from  the  Netherlands, 
199,607  from  Italy,  15G,373  from  Egypt,  68,710  from  the 
United  States,  &c.  In  1833  tlie  quantity  imported  was 
2,229,323  bushels.  In  1834  it  was  2,230,502  buahels.  In 
1860  and  1861  the  importation  was  as  follows : — 
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Flax  Seedt  dUti/lp  for  8ammg, 

ISea  186L 

Biinia,        .       .       Qn.  26,045     £67,135  Qn.  11,419     £30,831 

HollMid,      .       .         „     10,230       26,890  „  9,746       26,313 

Other  pwti,         .„         284           734  „  2,995        8,086 


Qn.  35,549     £93,759 

Qn.  24,160 

£65,230 

LvMud,  chi^if  far  CruAiMff. 

BqmU,.       . 

Qn.  631,452 

£1,675,150 

Qn.  502,010 

£1,305,201 

PniMiA, 

.         „     71,038 

162,191 

„      49,930 

114,529 

Hambiug, 

„       7,269 

17,462 

••        3,122 

7,289 

Belgium, 

3,947 

9,793 

TwoBieiUei, 

•,     i,7(» 

5,168 

„      11.960 

32,075 

Egjpt,. 

„       4,419 

10,863 

„      10,867 

26,398 

BritiehS.  Africa,  „       5,538 

15.888 

„        8,300 

8,745 

Britieli  E  Indiei,  „    565,710 

1,493,039 

..     644,256 

1,520,376 

Other  Puii, 

..       7,933 

18,418 

„        6,609 

18,419 

Qn.  1,295,064 

£3,298,179 

Qn.  1,136,110  ^042,826 

OUfrfmSud^ekHjlvLmmtd. 

PniuU, 

Tons  2289 

£98,288 

Tom  1715 

£72,330 

Hamlmrg, 

.         ,.      1620 

68,n6 

„     1440 

62.107 

HoUand, 

.,      1706 

73,292 

..     1672 

74,262 

Beigiom, 

.         „      1043 

43,994 

„       695 

27,617 

France, 

„      .3810 

156,451 

„     1709 

58,834 

Portugal, 

„       818 

33,819 

„       420 

18,455 

BritiahELInd 

liei,    „      1136 

47,591 

„       783 

29,420 

Other  Pwta, 

,.     m 

24,023 

„       439 

17,495 

Toni  12,995 

£546,174 

Ttiiu8873 

£360,620 

OaStedC 

Ufce,eM</ryl>iiiieeci 

LUtttAOaSttdOakt. 

EoMla,       . 

Tnni  2,499 

£21,533 

Tnni  4,027 

£33,557 

Sweden  &No] 

f^'V*  It    

..    1,628 

12,675 

Denmark, 

„     9,386 

78,315 

„    6,618 

46,398 

Pnuna, 

„   11,764 

96,540 

„    7,446 

61,040 

Hanorer,     • 

„     2,414 

20,330 

tt       

.• 

Hambiug,  • 

„   10^878 

91,220 

..    2.161 

17,788 

Beigiom,     . 
Ftance, 

..     8.630 

71,896 

99       *^i«#w 

M  19,823 

165,667 

A^         ••••••••• 

,22,332 

214^607 

itiay. 

,.       W5 

7,800 

„    1,673 

16,674 

Aoftria, 

t.        197 

1,674 

„      466 

4,263 

United  SUte 

1,       „   37,303 

314,319     * 

.,32,367 

331,432 

BritiahK.An 

lerioa,,,       573 

4,793 

..      462 

4,960 

Other  Pnrta, 

•.     4.498 

36,863 

„    1,143 

10,103 

Tana  108,826 

£910,840 

Tuna  79,222 

£753,397 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Flax  seed  is  imported  both  for  sowing  and 
for  crushing,  and  it  is  used  veiy  largely  for  both  purposes.    The 
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two  valuable  parts  of  the  Flax  plant  arc  thus  its  fibre  and 
iti  fleeA  Both  can  be  produced  at  once  from  the  same  cropi 
but  great  care  is  required  that  the  one  he  not  Bacrificed  to  the 
other.  To  produce  either  in  perfection  the  crop  must  be  cul- 
tivated for  the  one  object  alone^  and  then  the  finest  fibre  or 
the  finest  seed  will  be  got.  When  sown  in  order  to  produce 
a  good  crop  of  seed,  it  must  be  put  into  the  ground  thinly, 
so  that  the  plant  may  grow  up  with  a  strong  and  full  stem, 
fit  to  support  the  seed  bolls,  and  bring  them  to  perfect 
maturity,  and  it  muBt  not  be  pulled  until  it  m  fully  ripe. 
When  sown  sparingly  the  seeds  produce  stronger  plants,  with 
great  branching  tops  loaded  with  the  seed  capsules,  but  the 
quality  of  the  Flax  is  generally  found  to  be  deteriorated, 
and  always  coarser  than  when  the  seed  is  sown  thick.  Where 
the  saving  of  the  seed  is  the  primary  object,  the  Flax  should  at 
once  be  tied  up  in  bundles  without  rippling,  and  piled  up  in 
long,  narrow  rows  thinly  put  together,  that  it  may  obtain  the 
full  benefit  both  of  sun  and  air.  When  dry,  after  probably 
a  week's  exposure,  the  bundles  should  be  put  up  into  ricks  in 
an  open  stackyard.  During  the  winter  the  seed  must  be 
carefully  taken  oflF,  and  if  so  it  is  then  highly  suitahle  for 
Bowingy  as  its  reproductive  powers  remain  unimpaired*  It 
10  also  very  suitable  for  crushing  when  so  prepared.  After 
the  removal  of  the  seed  the  Flax  must  be  re-stacked  until 
springs  when  it  can  be  watered  and  grassed  in  the  usual 
way.  By  this  mode  the  fibre  of  Flax  grown  in  Belgium 
and  some  other  districts  is  said  not  to  be  deteriorated.  In 
other  countries  where  this  system  has  been  tried  it  has  not 
been  found  so  beneficial^  as  the  fibre  has  been  undoubtedly 
impaired,  although  not  to  a  serious  extent. 

When  the  bolls  are  first  taken  off  the  Flax  they  are  rather 
Bofl  and  green,  and  must  be  dried  thoroughly  to  make  them 
keep.  If  to  be  used  for  feeding  purposes  they  may  be  at 
once  removed  to  a  kiln,  and  gently  dried  there.  For  feed* 
ing,  the  chaff  is  a  very  useful  auxiliary,  and  may  be  left 
on,  as  it  contributes  a  good  deal  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
bolls.  If  thd  bolls  are  destined  for  seed  or  for  crushing, 
they  should  be  dried  outside  on  sheets,  when  the  weather 
admits,  or  indoors  in  airy  lofts,  over  which  they  must  be 
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thinly  spread  This  leaves  the  rich  juices  in  the  seed,  and  is 
therefore  the  best  system,  even  for  feeding,  as  the  seed  is  more 
nourishing  than  when  dried  on  a  kiln.  When  sufficiently  dry 
the  bolls  for  crushing  must  be  thrashed,  and  the  seeds  separated 
from  the  husks  and  carefiiUy  preserved.  When  the  Flax  is 
wanted  principally  for  the  fibre  it  must  be  sown  as  thickly  as  can 
with  safety  be  done,  for  the  purpose  oi  drawing  up  long  thin 
stems,  and  thereby  gaining  a  fine  quality  of  fibre.  It  is  the 
fibrous  part  of  the  Flax  which  goes  to  form  linen,  and  in  view 
of  this  tiie  history  of  the  plant  will  now  be  detailed. 

The  success  of  the  Flax  crop  depends  much  on  the  seed 
employed ;  the  greatest  care  is  therefore  requisite  in  selecting  it, 
and  none  but  the  very  finest  quality  ought  to  be  used.  Dutch 
seed  is  in  the  highest  estimation  for  sowing,  because  it  not  only 
ripens  sooner  than  any  other  imported,  but  produces  larger  crops 
of  the  finest  quality  of  Flax.  The  produce  from  American  seed 
isnot  so  large  as  firom  Dutch  seed,  but  the  Flax  is  good.  Biga 
seed  is  perhaps  used  more  extensively  than  any  other  for  sowing, 
and,  when  of  the  finest  quality,  it  is  well  adapted  for  this  climate. 
It  ought  to  be  from  the  previous  year's  crop  only,  because  if 
older,  it,  to  a  great  extent,  loses  its  germinating  power,  and  is 
then  only  fit  for  crushing.  To  prevent  deception,  the  year  of  its 
growth  is  stamped  on  the  barrel  by  sworn  inspectors  called 
*'  brackers."  The  first  cost  of  inferior  seed  is  less  than  of  the 
finest,  but  it  is  a  poor  saving  to  use  it,  as  it  will  prove  most 
disappointing  when  the  crop  is  reaped.  The  interchange  of 
seeds  is  no  doubt  beneficial  for  Flax  as  well  as  for  other  crops, 
but  perhaps  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  foreign  seed. 
Excellent  crops  have  been  grown  in  Ireland  from  seed  saved 
from  the  Russian,  and  perhaps  a  change  of  seed  every  second 
or  third  year  may  produce  as  good  crops  as  any  other ;  the  inter- 
mediate years  being  sown  with  seed  saved  from  the  crop  of  the 
previous  year.  In  Norfolk  and  Essex  although  good  crops  have 
been  grown  year  after  year  from  seed  produced  in  the  country, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  unless  the  seed  be  occasionally  changed, 
the  quality  of  the  fibre  will  degenerate.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  change  should  at  all  times  be  to  foreign,  as  home-grown  from 
a  di£ferent  district  of  the  country  will  do  quite  as  well,  but  an 
occasional  change  ^to  Dutch,  Belgian,  or  Biga  wiU  be  beneficial. 
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Kiga  seed  is  imported  Iq  barrels  contaming  3^  bnBhels,  and  as 
the  seed  usually  contams  from  10  to  15  per  cent»  of  weeds 
it  ought  to  be  carefully  sifted  before  sowing.  Dutch  seed  comes 
in  old  wioe  hogsheads,  containing  7  bushels  each,  and  is  seldom 
adulterated.  Although  Riga  seed  is  preferred  by  many^  Dutch 
seed  is  by  some  thought  preferable,  especially  for  heavy  soils  and 
in  sheltered  situations*  American  seed  is  not  generally  approved 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  has  done  well  in  India. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  average  produce  of  a  statute  acre 
of  air*dried  Flax  straw,  with  bolls,  is  about  two  tons,  which  by 
the  rippling  machine  is  reduced  to  about  thirty  cwt,,  and  after 
ecutchiug  the  yield  in  dressed  fibre  is  from  four  to  five  cwt. 
The  linseed  produced  is  from  12  to  16  bushels.  Prof.HodgeSj 
Queens  College,  Belfast,  had  a  quantity  of  Flax  air-dried,  which 
in  that  state  weighed  7770  lbs. ;  after  passing  it  between  two  iron 
rollers  to  bruise  out  the  seed  there  was  of  Flax  straw  5824  lbs.  or 
62  cwt,,  and  husks  and  refuse  1946  lbs.  This  produced  910  lbs.  of 
clean  seed.  The  straw  lost  in  steeping  13  cwt.,  and  the  39 
cwt  of  steeped  straw  produced  6  cwt.  1  qr.  and  2  lbs.,  or  702 
Iba.  of  marketable  fibre,  or  rather  more  than  9  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  weight  of  dried  straw  with  the  bolls,  rather  more 
than  12  per  cent,  of  the  dried  straw  without  the  bolls,  and 
ratlier  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  dry  steeped  straw, 

Of  100  tons  of  air-dried  Flax  straw  treated  by  Schenck's 
process  the  yield  at  the  steeping  works  at  Cregagh  was — 

I,  By  Beedins—  33  torn  of  seeds  and  butki,  le&riogof  Mfrd«d  Flu,  S7  tou. 
3.  Bj  8lM|»iog— 67  loos  of  ■emied  Flax  ]ri«lded  of  stMfml  ttnw,  39l60    ,* 
a  fi78eatchuig-^|tootofil€«p«ditmwjieldodofdr«aMdiUx,5.90    », 
▲od  of  tow  and  pluokiDgi,        .        .        .        1,47    „ 

An  experiment  on  ordinary  Flax  straw  taken  from  the  bulk  of 
the  stock  at  Messrs  Leadbetter'i  works,  and  treated  by  Watt's 
•  process^  gave  the  foDowing  results :—  Weight  of  straw  with  the 
seed  on  experimented  upon,  13}  cwt. ;  atler  removal  of  the  seed, 
which  on  being  cleaned  thoroughly  from  the  chaff  measured  3  J 
imperial  bushels,  the  straw  was  reduced  in  weight  to  10  cwt.  1 
qr.  2  lbs.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  vat,  and  subjected  to  the 
steaming  process  for  about  eleven  hours.  After  steeping,  wet 
rolling,  and  drying,  it  weighed  7  cwt.  0  qr.  11  lb.,  and  on  being 
Bcutchcd,  the  yield  wm  187  lbs.  of  Flax,  12  lb.  6f  o».  of  fine 
tow.  and  35  lb.  3  ox.  of  coarse  scutching  tow.     The  yield  of 
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fibre,  in  the  state  of  good  Flax,  was  therefore  at  the  rate  of  13} 
lbs.  from  the  cwt.  of  straw  with  seed  on ;  18  lb.  from  the  cwt 
of  straw  without  the  seed ;  and  26|  lb.  from  the  cwt.  of  steeped 
and  dried  straw. 

Having  selected  the  finest  seed,  which,  generally  speakingi  is 
of  a  bright  brownish  or  brilliant  golden  colour,  oily  to  the  feel, 
heavy  and  quite  fresh,  the  next  process  is  the  sowing  of  it. 

It  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  practical  agriculturist  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  plant  he  is 
to  cultivate,  and  the  soil  most  suitable  for  its  production.  With- 
out this  knowledge  he  must  necessarily  proc^  in  a  hap  hazard 
manner,  perhaps  as  his  father  may  have  done  before  him,  but 
without  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  the  result  will  be 
favourable  or  the  reverse.  Master  of  his  subject  he  proceeds 
on  well  defined  laws,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  look  for  as  success- 
ftd  a  return  a  sthe  variable  nature  of  the  climate  will  admit 

The  chemical  composition  of  Flax,  according  to  Professor 
Hodges  of  Belfast,  is. 

Water,        ....  61862  D17. 

OrgMiio  Matter,     ;  34.732  96.06 

Aih,  ....  L416  3.92 


And  of  the  stem  of  the  plant 

Water, 

Organio  Hatter,     . 

Aih, 


loaooo 


100.10 


56.64  Dry.  . 

4L97  96.89 

3.89  LU 

loaoo  loaoo 


Ash  per  cent ,  dried  at  212  degrees  Fahr,  S.20.  One  hundred 
parts  of  Irish  Flax  straw  give  0.53  of  nitrogen,  and  the  cap- 
sules 1.26  per  cent.  The  ash  of  the  dry  straw  and  of  the 
capsules  contain :  — 

straw.        Capaolet. 
Potash,         ....  20.32  16.38 

Soda, 

CUoride  of  Sodium, 
Lime, 

MsRiieaia,     . 
Oxide  of  Iron, 
Sulphnrio  Aoid, 
Phofphoric  Add, 
Oarbonie  Add, 
Silioa, 


2.07 

6.25 

9.27 

12.98 

19.88 

13.95 

405 

a9i 

2.83 

a38 

7.13 

14.51 

10.24 

23.26 

ia72 

6.37 

12.80 

a67 

99.31 


9a66 
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The  analysis  of  Sir  Kobert  Eane  difffere  a  little  from  the  above 

in  the  proportion  of  some  of  the  substances^  but  the  difference  is 
not  importajit. 

Mr  Wilson,  in  hia  CDdeavours  to  ascertain  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  produce,  and  also  of  the  distribution  of  the  in* 
organic  matter  in  Flax  straw,  confirms  Dr  Hodges'  experi- 
ments. The  Flax  employed  had  been  steeped  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  was  found  to  contain  1.73  per  cent,  of  ash*  Of  the 
air-dried  straw,  4000  lbs.  weight  was  taken,  which  produced — 


Ofdmiedfibrc5001k 
„  fine  Tow,  13X1  ,« 
«.    ooane  Tow,  192  ,, 


ThAM  Prodacti  cont&lnod 
Id  iht  drau«d  flu,  4.48  lb.  of  mh 
,,  Me  Toir«      ,        2.08        ,, 
M  ooix»G  Tow,         2.56        t, 


Of  abra  in  ftU,         S24  Ibt,        Or  in  the  whole  of 

tbfl  fibre,         9. 12 1  b.  of  iaoiiguiic  ro*tt«r. 


8o  that  of  69,20  lbs.  of  ash  which  the  crop  had  withdrawn 
from  the  soil,  60.08  remained  in  thd  straw,  or  useless  portion, 
while  only  9-liJ  were  cs^ried  off  in  824  lbs.  of  the  dressed  fibre 
and  tow. 

The  following  is  the  analyeis  by  Sir  R,  Kane^  of  three  kinds 
of  Irish  soil,  and  one  of  Belgium,  which  some  members  of  the 
Eoyal  Flax  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  considered  to  be 
highly  favourable  for  Flar  : — 


No.L 

2, 

3 

Belgittm 

aaicft  and  Sdlidout  Mod, 

73.72 

ea4i 

64.93 

017S 

Glide  of  Iroo, 

5.51 

5.29 

6w64 

0.66 

AlnnuxiA, 

S,65 

6.70 

807 

1.11 

Pboapb&U  of  Iron» 

ao5 

a25 

0,31 

0.21 

Gvbotikie  of  Lime* 

1.00 

a63 

LG7 

a35 

lUgnetU     &nd    AlWie*, 

with 

tr»c««  of  Mur.  Mid  Sulp.  Acid, 

032 

025 

0  45 

0.12 

UrBftain  liAilcr, 

* 

4*86 

a67 

a4i 

2.74 

W*i«.       . 

. 

7,57 

11  4S 

873 

2.09 

Totd, 


99.78 


99.58 


loaii 


loaoo 


As  the  organic  matter  in  these  soils  was  rich  in  nitrogen^  their 
fertility  is,  from  the  analysis,  easily  understood. 

The  following  analysis  of  celebrated  flax  soils  from  Bussia, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ireland  is  interesting : — 
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BOISU. 

Bbloiuil 

UOUJkMIK 

lULAHD. 

ImSLAMD. 

Avengsof 
Ptreaiitof   Saamplat. 

AT»nig«of 
taamplat. 

Om 
Mmpto. 

AVOTSMOfS 

«UBplML.deR7 
uaAmuKlL 

StoblaBdofLoaffh 
Foyto  rMwUy  !•- 
elAlBMdframBM. 

Silica,       .       82L21 

83.03 

6a94 

60.32 

70186 

Lime,       .        00.46 

oass 

00.36 

8.86 

1.10 

AlamiDa,            6L9d 

1.29 

6.66 

7.81 

8.81 

IxoB,                TnoM. 

Timoeft. 

6L04 

0a46 

7.40 

The  best  soil  for  Flax  is  anice  dry,  sandy  loam,  or  an  alluvial 
soil,  not  too  light,  but  of  medium  weight,  with  a  strong  sub- 
soil, but  not  of  a  clayey  nature.  With  care  a  good  crop  may  be 
got  off  other  soils,  although  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose ;  but  where  it  is  possible  to  sow  it  in  soil  of  one  of  the 
above  descriptions,  it  "wHl  be  found  advantageous  to  do  so. 
While  the  soil  ought  to  be  such  that  water  may  permeate,  and  the 
roots  spread  through  it  in  every  direction,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  retain  sufficient  moisture  to  benefit  the  plant,  and  not 
lefrit  run  off  at  once,  assome  open  soils  do.  The  treatment  of 
the  soil  depends  much  on  its  quality,  but  the  land  should  be 
thoroughly  drained,  much  damp  being  injurious  to  the  crop.  It 
should  also  be  completely  freed  from  weeds,  because  noxious 
plants  rising  with  the  Flax  will  seriously  check  its  perfect 
development.  The  great  object  of  the  farmer  in  sowing  Flax  is 
to  have  a  fine,  diy,  deep,  and  clean  bed  for  the  seed,  and  the 
skilful  agriculturist  will  know  how  this  may  be  best  attained. 

In  Belgium,  Flax  is  usually  sown  after  oats,  but  in  Ireland 
it  is  thought  best  to  sow  it  after  wheat,  and  it  grows  well 
after  lea.  Perhaps  the  best  rotation  is  the  following:— 1st 
year,  lea  ;  2d,  oats ;  3d,  potatoes  and  turnips ;  4th,  wheat, 
one-half  sown  out  with  grass ;  5th  half  hay,  one-fourth  Flax,  and 
one-fourth  beans.  More  or  less  Flax  than  this  may  be 
safely  grown  at  the  discretion  of  the  fanner,  but  Flax  ought 
never  to  be  raised  on  the  same  soil  oftener  than  once  in 
ten  years.  If  sown  the  first  year  after  a  potato  crop,  the  Flax 
grows  too  rank  to  thrive,  and  besides  this,  the  farmer  loses  the 
intermediate  very  profitable  crop  of  wheat  without  having  any 
real  benefit  to  counterbalance  the  sacrifice.  When  sown  after 
wheat  in  the  manner  mentioned,  it  is  really  an  extra  crop,  grown 
without  manure,  and  is  in  no  way  an  exhaustive  or  severe  crop, 
but  quite  the  reverse.  If  grown  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years,  it 
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is  no  doubt  a  severe  crop,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  thin  should  be 
done.  In  poor  soils  not  fit  for  growing  wheat »  Flax  may  be 
sown  after  potatoes  with  advantage.  It  would  thus  appear  to 
be  a  great  mistake  in  proprietors  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of 
Flax,  because  it  is  really  not  more  exhausting  when  properly 
managed^  and  not  too  frequently  grown  on  the  same  soil,  than 
the  other  crops  they  are  permitted  to  raise. 

In  light  soils  it  is  considered  best  to  plough  the  stubble  in 
February,  or  early  in  March,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  get  a  little  frost.  It 
should  be  well  harrowed  before  sowing  and  the  weeds  carefully  re- 
moved. The  ground  should  be  made  as  even  as  possible,  in  order 
to  insure  uniformity  of  length  in  the  stems  of  the  plant  when  at 
maturity.  Depth  of  tillage  in  Flai  cultivation  is  of  great  im- 
portance^ because  in  sustaimug  so  tall  a  stem,  and  providing  the 
ingredients  necessary  for  its  proper  growth,  the  small  but  nume- 
rous fibrous  roots  have  to  penetrate  deeply  in  search  of  the 
required  oourishment.  Should  the  downward  course  of  the 
roots  be  checked  from  any  cause,  the  vigour  of  the  plant  will 
be  much  impaired. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  np  and  down  the  rig,  imme- 
diately after  the  harrowing  in  the  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  ot  April,  and  a  fine  seed  harrow  and  light  roller 
then  passed  over  the  field  to  cover  the  seed,  which  should  be 
about  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and  to  finish  the  ground. 
Sowing  at  this  early  neaaon  is  recommended,  because  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  slow  and  st^y  growth,  which  is  indispensable  for 
obtaining  a  fine  fibre ;  and  it  enables  the  crop  to  be  gathered  in 
before  the  regular  com  harvest.  If  sown  later  in  the  season  vege- 
tation is  more  rapid,  and  the  fibre  grows  quicker,  and  has  not 
time  to  fine  and  mellow.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the 
country  and  on  the  district,  as  what  would  be  the  best  season 
for  sowing  in  one  place  may  not  be  so  in  another,  and  the  most 
roitable  time  will  be  best  known  by  intelligent  farmers  them- 
selves Mr  Wilson  considers  that  even  autumn  sowing  might  be 
mutable  in  some  localities,  as  he  says  is  sometimes  done  in  Austria 
and  in  the  North  of  Europe,  where  the  snow  lies  too  long  on  the 
ground  to  admit  of  early  tillage  in  the  spring.  It  baa  not  been 
the  custom  in  this  country  to  sow  Flax  seed  in  autumn,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  practice  would  be  advantageous.     In 
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Irelaod  the  best  time  for  sowing  is  said  to  be  from  20th 
April  to  10th  May,  but  a  few  dayn  earlier  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions. 

The  quantity  of  seed  usually  sown  upon  a  statuteacre  is  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  bushels.  The  latter  quantify,  or  about 
130  lbs.  of  clean  seed,  mayperhaps  be  the  most  profitable,  because 
the  greater  the  number  of  stems,  the  yield  of  fibre  will  be  in- 
creased in  proportion.  If  a  crop  of  seed  be  the  principal  object, 
then  six  pecks  an  acre  is  sufficient 

In  medium  soils  the  wheat  stubble  should  be  ploughed  pretty 
deeply  in  autumn.  In  spring  it  should  be  cross  ploughed  and 
well  harrowed,  to  make  the  soil  free  from  lumps.  Should  the 
land  be  damp,  the  ridges  ought  to  be  made  high  in  the  centre, 
and  the  furrows  well  cleaned  out,  that  the  water  may  be  carried 
off  quickly  during  the  winter  months.  Heavy  soils  are  not  well 
adapted  for  a  Flax  crop ;  but,  should  it  be  tried  on  such,  more 
frequent  harrowing  and  rolling  will  be  necessary  to  break  the 
dods,  pulverise  the  ground,  and  bring  it  to  the  required 
smoothness. 

In  Belgium  the  farms  generally  vary  from  eight  or  ten  to 
tweniy  or  thirty  acres,  and  every  farmer  grows  Flax  sufficient  to 
keep  his  people  employed  when  not  at  work  on  the  land.  There 
the  cultivation  of  i>lax  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  the 
ground  being  well  ploughed,  rolled,  enriched  with  liquid  manure, 
and  harrowed.  The  seed  is  then  sown,  harrowed  in  with  a 
light  harrow,  the  surface  rolled,  and  the  fields  when  thus 
prepared,  display  much  neatness  and  smoothness.  The  liquid 
manure  consists  of  the  urine  of  cattle,  in  which  rape  cake  has 
been  dissolved,  and  in  which  the  cleansings  of  privies  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  have  been  mixed.  It  is  col- 
lected in  subterranean  vaults  of  brick  work,  and  about  2800 
gallons,  beer  measure,  are  allowed  to  the  imperial  acre. 

Manure  in  many  soils  is  useful,  but  in  others,  or  when  too 
much  is  applied,  the  Flax  is  apt  to  grow  coarse,  and  wiU  not 
yield  a  fine  fibre.  It  would  seem  to  succeed  best  after  a  com 
crop  which  has  been  manured,  or  on  ground  recently  turned  up. 

The  elementary  principles  of  which  Flax  fibre,  as  well  as 
cotton,  sugar,  &c.,  consist,  are  now  known  to  be  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  atmosphere.     Therefore,  by  taking  away  only 
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the  fibre^  and  returolDg  the  other  products  of  the  plant  to  the  soilp 
it  will  be  less  impoveriflhed  than  by  almost  any  other  crop,  and 
there  is  no  difiBculty  in  accompEBhing  this,  The  seeds  can  be 
Tifled  in  feeding  cattle  on  the  farm,  the  steep  water  can  be 
pumped  up^  and  by  means  of  a  water  cart  spread  over  the 
g;round,  and  the  shive  or  woody  part  of  the  stem  can  be  mixed 
with  the  manure  in  the  farm-yard.  The  restoration  of  these 
will  serve  to  renovate  the  soil,  and  preserve  its  undiminifihed 
fertiUty  ;  it  most  therefore  be  short-sighted  policy,  arising  from 
ignorance,  that  could  wilfully  throw  away  such  highly  valuable 
ingredients.  With  proper  cultivation,  and  careful  preservation 
and  giving  back  to  the  soU  the  (to  ihe  Flaxspinuer)  useless 
parts  of  the  plant,  Flax  is  the  very  reverse  of  an  eihaustive  crop, 
and  landlords  might,  with  great  propriety,  revoke  the  clauses 
prohibiting  its  growth,  which  stand  as  monuments  of  ignorance 
in  so  many  of  their  leases  in  various  ports  of  the  country. 

After  the  Flax  has  been  sown  as  directed,  it  must  be  watched 
to  prevent  the  weeds  from  injuring  the  crop.  If  the  land .  has 
been  well  cleaned  and  prepared  before  sowing  the  seed,  as  it 
certainly  ought  to  be,  few  weeds  will  appear.  Any  that  do  grow 
up,  however,  must  be  carefully  removed  when  the  plant  is  from 
five  to  six  inches  in  height.  If  done  earlier  a  second  weeding 
naay  be  required,  and  if  done  lat^jr  the  plants  would  be  injured 
by  the  weeders,  as  they  would  not  recover  their  upright  position 
again.  The  weeders  should  not  be  allowed  to  wear  clogs,  or 
nails  in  their  shoes,  as  is  done  in  some  places,  and  they  ought  to 
work  with  their  faces  towards  the  wind,  always  pressing  the  stems 
one  way,  and  the  breeze  will  help  to  make  it  rise  again.  If  the 
plants  are  twisted  they  cannot  rise  again,  and  therefore  will  be 
lost.  After  the  Flax  has  fairly  started  into  growth,  it  may  be 
rolled  with  advantage,  but  this  should  be  done  only  on  a  dry  day. 

In  order  to  produce  a  fine  fibre  the  plant  must  bo  pulled  he- 
fore  it  is  quite  ripe.  The  best  time  for  gathering  it  is  between 
the  falling  of  the  flower  and  the  formation  of  the  seed,  because  the 
fibre  is  finer  and  more  solid  then  than  at  any  other  time.  If  pulled 
too  early  the  fibre  will  be  flimsy,  and  if  too  late  it  will  be  coarse  ; 
tbe  time  for  pulling  is  therefore  a  subject  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. The  common  rule  is  to  let  about  two-thirds  of  tbe  stalk 
to  become  yeUow,  and  not  to  allow  the  seed  capsules  to  become 
more  than  slightly  tinged  with  brown.     Perhaps  the  best  time 
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for  pulling  is  when  the  stalk  is  stripped  of  its  leayes  for  half  or 
two-thirds  its  length  firom  the  root.  No  doubt  the  exact  period 
for  pulling  the  Flax,  as  for  reaping  all  grain  crops,  requires 
some  judgment,  but  the  intelligent  farmer  will  soon  learn  the 
proper  time  to  do  so,  and  act  accordingly.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  have  the  operation  performed  on  a  fine  day,  and  care 
should  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  select  one  for  the  pulling  process. 
If  the  previous  day  or  two  has  been  fine  the  fibre  will  be  firmer 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

If  good  seed  is  required  for  future  sowings,  a  little  of  the 
Flax  should  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
pulled,  that  it  may  ripen  fully,  and  yield  seed  with  the  germinat- 
ing principle  really  in  it. 

In  the  **  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge"  it  is  said  that  low 
grounds  which  have  received  deposits  left  by  the  occasional 
overflowing  of  rivers,  or  where  water  is  found  not  very  far  firom 
the  surface,  are  most  favourable  for  the  culture  of  Flax.  It 
is  attributed  to  the  latter  drcumstanoe  that  Zealand  produces 
the  finest  Flax  grown  in  Holland.  There  two  or  three  bushels  of 
seed  are  required  for  each  acre  of  ground  for  Flax  for  ordinary 
purposes ;  but  when  it  is  to  be  manufactured  into  lawn  or  cam- 
bric, double  the  quantify  of  seed  is  sown  on  the  same  space  of 
ground.  The  plants,  when  growing  nearer  to  each  other,  have 
a  tendency  to  shoot  up  into  long  slender  stalks,  and  as  the  same 
number  of  fibres  are  usually  found  in  each  plant,  these  will,  of 
course,  be  finer  in  proportion. 

If  the  crop  grows  short  and  branchy,  it  is  then  most  valuable 
for  its  seed,  and  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity. 
But  if  the  stalks  grow  straight  and  long,  then  all  care  of  the 
seed  becomes  a  secondary  consideration,  and  the  Flax  should  be 
pulled  at  the  most  feivourable  time  for  obtaining  good  fibre. 
Experience  has  shown  that  when  the  bloom  has  just  fallen,  when 
the  major  part  of  the  stalks  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  before  the 
leaves  fall,  the  fibres  are  softer  and  smaller  than  if  left  standing 
until  the  seed  is  quite  matured,  and  it  is  better  to  pull  the  Flax 
a  day  too  early  than  one  too  late.  Although  the  Flax  be  pulled 
at  this  stage,  the  seeds  will  ripen  sufficiently,  if  not  detached 
from  the  parent  plant  until  dry,  as  the  sap  which  it  con- 
tains contributes  towards  further  nourishing  and  perfecting  the 
seed. 
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The  Duteh  avail  themBelvea  of  this  fact  with  regard  to  their 
crop,  and  stack  the  Flax  after  piiUiug  it  The  seed,  by  this 
means  becomes  ripe,  while  the  fibres  are  coEected  at  the  most 
favourable  period  of  their  growth.  They  thus  obtain  both  of 
the  valuable  products  from  their  plants,  and  supply  their  less 
careful  neighbours  and  others  with  the  seeds.  If  they  can  do 
this  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  may  not  be  done  in  Ireland 
and  in  other  Flax  growing  countries.  The  only  objection  is  that 
the  Flax  cannot  be  got  so  soon  ready  for  market ;  but  surely  the 
extra  value  of  the  seed  would  far  more  than  compensate  for  the 
want  of  the  money  for  the  Flax  for  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

In  pulling,  the  long  and  short  stems  should  be  kept  separate 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  lower  ends  even*  A  small  quantity 
sbotild  he  held  with  the  left  hand,  and  pulled  with  the  right 
hand,  placed  about  half  way  down  the  stalks.  The  handfuk 
■hould  be  neatly  placed  over  each  other,  so  as  to  remain  distinct, 
and  no  earth  or  clay  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  roots. 

Borne  parties  prefer  to  steep  the  Flax  with  the  bolls  upon  it, 
supposing  that  the  oil  of  the  seed  is  beneficial  in  assisting  fer- 
mentation, but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  such  a  supposition* 
The  most  approved  mode  is  to  remove  the  seed  capsules  before 
steeping,  the  more  so  as  they  can  then  be  made  available 
for  feeding  cattle,  and  in  that  way  wiU  much  more  than 
pay  the  cost  of  removing  them.  The  Flax  boEi  contain 
more  nourishment  than  linseed  cake,  from  which  the  oil  has,  of 
oofurfle,  been  expressed ;  and  they  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
warm  food  prepared  during  winter  for  either  horses  or  cattle. 
In  addition  to  the  fattening  properties  of  the  bolls,  they  give 
the  animal  a  sleek  appearance,  and,  owing  to  their  slightly  pur-* 
gative  properties,  assist  in  warding  oflf  internal  disease.  It  is 
therefore  a  great  mistake  to  steep,  and  thus  waste  so  valuable  a 
commodity,  and  none  but  ignorant  or  prejudiced  people  would 
do  00. 

Wames  says  the  wily  Dutch  were  certainly  the  first  to  pro* 
mulgate  the  notion  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  both  fibre 
and  oeed  at  the  same  time*  This  notion,  however  absurd,  re- 
gulated the  practice  in  the  United  Kingdom  till  the  year  1841. 
many  partiea  asserting  that  the  steeping  of  the  stalks  with  the 
ned  tended  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Flax.      This  is  now 
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found  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion,  because  Flax  itself  contains 
oleaginous  matter  that  requires  extraction  instead  of  addition. 
Wames'  practice  on  the  fisum  of  Trimingham  in  Norfolk,  invari- 
ably was  to  remove  the  seed,  as  it  was  highly  valuable  for  feeding 
cattle,  the  culture  of  the  Flax  being  very  profitable,  although 
grown  for  the  seed  for  feeding  purposes  alone.  Certainly  the 
cogent  arguments  which  he  adduces  place  this  beyond  a  doubt 
and  the  wonder  is  that  the  plant  is  not  &iT  more  extensively 
cultivated,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  Ireland 
also.  When  both  fibre  and  seed  are  made  available,  as  thqr 
ought  invariably  to  be,  the  plant  is  as  profitable  as  any  which 
can  be  grown. 

The  box  system  of  feeding  cattie  with  a  mixture  of  linseed 
and  other  compounds,  introduced  by  Wames,  has  risen  into 
fitvour  wherever  known,  and  in  many  districts  of  England  no 
farm  is  considered  complete  without  it  In  his  lifetime  he 
did  much  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  '^golden 
crop"  (as  it  is  called  in  Belgium)  in  England,  and  his  system 
might  be  advantageously  introduced  into  Ireland,  as  it  would 
make  the  crop  much  more  profitable  to  the  fiurmers  in  that 
country  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

When  the  Flax  is  pulled  it  should  be  made  up  into  small 
sheaves  or  bundles,  tied  slack  to  let  the  air  have  free  action 
through  them.  These  should  be  set  up  in  stocks  of  twelve 
sheaves,  with  the  boUs  up,  and  allowed  to  remain  from  two  to 
four  days,  to  ripen  and  firm.  In  very  sunny  weather  littie 
time  is  required  for  this  purpose,  but  if  the  crop  has  been  heavy 
and  lodged,  it  will  require  a  littie  extra  time,  as  it  should  under 
such  circumstances  be  pulled  a  little  sooner  than  if  it  had  been 
standing. 

When  the  boUs  are  to  be  removed  preparatory  to  steeping, 
and  this  ought  alwajrs  to  be  done,  as  they  are  very  valuable 
before  being  steeped,  but  worthless  after  steeping,  the  plants 
after  being  laid  in  handfuls,  as  mentioned,  should  then  be 
handed  to  the  ''  ripplers,"  who  pass  the  tops  of  the  plant  through 
a  large  comb,  with  wooden  frame  and  iron  teeth,  called  a  ripple- 
The  best  ripples  are  made  of  1}  inch  square  rods  of  iron,  placed 
with  the  angles  of  iron  next  to  the  ripplers,  3-16ths  of  an  inch 
asunder  at  the  bottom,  half  an  inch  at  the  top,  and  18  inches 
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long,  to  allow  a  aufficient  spring,  and  to  save  much  breaking  of 
Flax.  The  points  should  begin  to  taper  three  inches  from  the 
top.  Two  tipplers  sit  opposite  each  other  on  the  frame  of  the 
machine,  with  a  large  sheet  on  the  ground  below  it ;  and  the 
bundles  of  Flax,  after  being  drawn  through  the  ripple,  and  the 
weed  taken  oflf,  should  be  bound  up  with  rushes  in  small  aheavM 
and  taken  to  the  watering  pool,  previously  made  ready  to  receive 
them.  It  is  better  to  leave  some  of  the  seed  on  than  ripple  the 
Flax  too  closely,  because  there  is  a  risk  of  splitting  or  bruising 
the  delicate  fibres  about  the  top  of  the  stem. 

The  stem  of  the  Flax  plant,  as  already  stated,  consists  of  a 
central  wood-like  part,  called  ^hove  or  boon,  and  of  the  tough 
6bres,  called  bast  or  had,  covered  by  cuticle,  cemented  together 
by  gummy  compounds.  These  parts  are  so  closely  adher«>nt 
to  each  other,  and  the  fibres  to  one  another,  and  to  the  cellular 
tissue  of  which  all  fibres  are  formed,  that  they  are  with 
difficulty  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  6bres  obtained  for 
use.  If  green  vegetable  matter  be  exposed  to  the  cwtinuons 
influence  of  wet  or  of  drought,  disunion  of  the  adherent  parts 
takes  place,  and  they  may  then  be  readily  separated  from  each 
other.  The  same  efifect  is  produced  if  some  of  the  constituent 
parts  are  dissolved  by  a  chemical  solvent,  or  by  water  at 
different  temperatures ;  the  rest  being  set  free,  the  fibres  may 
then  be  easily  separated.  All  these  methods  have  been  and  aro 
employed  for  the  separation  of  Flax  fibre  in  different  localities, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  know  which  mode  is 
the  most  economic  of  the  fibre,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
Much  scientific  skill  has  at  different  times  been  made  to  bear  on 
this  subject,  and  many  schemes  have  been  brought  forward  with 
this  view,  which  after  a  fair  trial  htLve  been  found  wanting  in 
some  essential  points,  given  over  and  forgotten,  and  the  old 
modes  again  resorted  to.  Some  of  the  most  pronusing  plans  for 
this  object  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  refer  to  Lee's  system  of  prepar- 
ing and  scutching  Flax,  which  was  brought  forward  in 
1810,  and  which  lor  several  years  raised  great  expectations, 
but  which  in  the  end  were  not  realised.  Mr  Lee  not 
only  patented  bis  invention,  but  obtained  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  which  the  specification  was  ordered  to  be  deposited 
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in  the  Court  of  ChaDcery,  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  public 
for  fifteen  months,  and  then  to  be  produced  only  by  order 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  him  to  be  examined  when- 
ever occasion  required.  Indeed,  his  discovery  was  thought  of 
such  importance,  that  Parliament  granted  him  the  peculiar 
privilege,  that  the  time  for  the  specification  of  his  patent  should 
be  extended  firom  six  months  to  seven  years.  The  Irish  Linen 
Board  was  dazzled  by  the  scheme,  and  for  several  years  they 
paid  large  sums  for  the  patent  machines,  and  offered  premiums 
for  cloth  manufactured  from  Flax  prepared  in  the  new  mode, 
but  aU  in  vain.  After  many  careful  and  extensive  experiments, 
made  by  Mr  Williamson,  of  Lambeg  House,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  merchants  of  his  day,  he  reported  to  the  Linen  Board, 
and  the  report  was  confirmed  by  many  of  the  leading  spinners, 
manufacturers,  and  bleachers  of  Belfast,  that  the  system  was 
found  unsuited  to  the  linen  manufacturers  of  Ireland. 

It  was  also  tried  for  a  considerable  period  at  Kirkland  Works 
in  Scotland,  and  although  the  proprietors  of  the  works  thought 
highly  of  it  at  first,  yet  after  a  fidr  and  impartial  trial,  they 
found  its  promised  advantages  altogether  delusory,  and,  in 
January  1816,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser  de* 
tailing  its  defects,  and  cautioning  others  fix)m  being  led  away 
by  the  fidr,  but  illusory  promises  of  the  patentee  and  his 
agents.  They  stated  that  the  glutinous  matter  of  the  plant 
was  not  extracted  from  it  by  Lees'  method ;  that,  although  the 
Flax  was  greatly  improved  by  being  put  through  fiuted  rollers 
after  being  slightly  broken,  the  process  was  slow  and  expensive, 
and  that  bleaching  the  Flax  was  impracticable  on  a  large  scale. 
The  same  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Scotland  also  pro* 
nounced  judgment  against  the  machines,  both  as  to  the  small 
quantity  and  inferior  quality  of  the  Flax  cleaned  by  them. 

The  system  proposed  was  to  do  away  with  steeping  or  water- 
retting,  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  scutching,  and  to  substi- 
tute in  their  stead  a  thrashing  machine,  a  breaking  machine, 
a  cleansing  machine,  and  a  refining  machine,  and  to  bleach 
the  Flax  fibre  before  beiag  spun.  The  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive machinery  was  enough  of  itself  to  condemn  this  mode 
of  preparing  Flax,  but,  in  addition,  the  fibre  was  too  much 
broken,  and,  being  cut  transversely,  it  did  not  join  well  in  spin-< 
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xuBg,  and  thia  defect  was  also  shown  in  the  dressing  and 
weaving  operations,  both  warp  and  weft  being  weak,  and 
giving  way  with  the  least  straiii.  The  failure  of  Lee^s  system 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  unwiUingnesa  in  those  interested  to 
improve,  but  rather  to  its  own  inherent  defects,  as  it  got  a  fair 
trial  in  various  places,  and  from  parties  who  were  most  desiroua 
that  it  should  succeed. 

The  fiteepLng  process  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Flax.  The  odour  produced  during  fiirmentation 
b  very  pungent  and  foetid,  and  the  offensive  smell  is  felt  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  in  which  the  plant  is  steeped. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  plants  imbibe  carbon  through  the 
fibrous  roots,  after  it  has  been  dissolved  in  the  soil  by  water, 
and  that  it  is  retained  to  give  firmness  and  solidity  to  the  plant. 
In  the  fermentation  or  putrefaction  of  vegetable  matter,  and  in 
steeping  Flax,  a  putrid  fermentation  takea  place,  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogen  is  produced,  which  act  like  a  narcotic  poison  to 
animal  life.  The  disagreeable  smell  arising  from  a  Flax  steep- 
ing pond  results  fiom  the  evolution  of  various  odorous  com- 
pounds of  valerianic  acid,  butyric  acid,  &c.  Indeed,  the  noxious 
effluvia  constantly  exhaled,  like  marsh  miasma,  carry  with  them 
the  germs  of  painful  diseases,  which  attack  both  animals  and 
men. 

Courtrai  in  Belgium  has  long  been  famous  for  the  quality  of 
its  Flax,  and  there  the  straw  is  steeped  in  the  river  Lys,  the 
water  of  which  is  remarkably  pure,  and  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  mode  adopted  in  the  Courtrai  district  is  as  fol* 
lows :— The  Flax  is  placed  perpendicularly  into  wooden  crates 
or  frames,  about  twelve  feet  long,  eight  wide,  and  three  deep, 
tied  up  in  smaU  sheaves,  lx>und  round  with  threo  bands.  It  is 
pocked  close  together^  the  sheaves  standing  on  the  butt  end, 
which  prevents  any  damage  to  the  top.  The  Flax  is  well 
covered  with  straw,  and  the  crates  are  then  launched  into  the 
river  Lys,  and  kept  under  the  water  with  large  stones.  It  is 
never  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  because  the 
mud  would  damage  the  fibre,  and  the  nearer  it  is  kept  to  the 
top  of  the  water  the  better,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  quickens 
the  procees.  When  the  necessary  change  has  taken  place,  which 
is  known  by  the  woody  part  pulling  out  of  the  fibre  for  six  or  eight 
inches,  the  crates  are  hauled  on  ihore,  where  the  Flax  is  unpacked 
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and  carted  to  the  grass.  The  sheaves  are  then  placed  on  the 
batt  end  to  dry,  and  after  this  is  thoroughly  done,  which  it  will 
be  in  two  or  three  days,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  they  are 
ready  for  stacking.  The  process  of  bleaching  or  stacking  is  per- 
formed by  the  farmer  at  his  leisure,  but  March  is  a  favourite 
month  for  this  operation,  and  it  is  often  done  then  as  it  is  con- 
sidered the  best  bleaching  time. 

Steeping  is  a  regular  trade  to  many  men,  and  two  or  more 
unite  in  the  possession  of  a  number  of  crates  adapted  to  a  given 
expanse  of  water,  for  which  they  pay  no  rent,  and  the  Govern- 
ment protects  them  from  the  interference  of  shipping.  For 
many  miles  along  both  banks  of  this  celebrated  river  the  steep- 
ing process  is  conducted,  and  farmers  send  their  Flax  long 
distances,  in  some  cases  forty  miles  by  land,  to  be  steeped. 
Some  send  it  by  water  longer  distances  than  that,  indeed,  it  is 
sent  even  from  Holland  for  this  purpose.  Stacking  the  Flax 
for  some  time  after  it  is  steeped  is  said  to  enhance  the  value, 
particularly  with  respect  to  colour. 

Those  ptfuiies  who  require  the  money  for  their  Flax  before 
spring,  sell  it  whUe  growing  to  factors,  at  a  price  per  acre.  When 
the  finest  qualities  of  Flax  are  wanted  this  is  the  more  necessary, 
because  it  must  be  kept  in  the  straw  all  winter,  steeped  next  sum- 
mer, again  stacked,  and  only  grassed  and  scutched  the  following 
springy  so  that  the  fibre  is  not  available  for  the  market  until 
the  second  season  after  it  is  grown,  which  would  be  a  heavy 
trade  to  any  farmer  who  is  not  wealthy.  The  great  care 
which  the  Belgians  have  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  Flax 
has  raised  them  from  a  state  of  poverty  to  affluence,  and  this  shows 
the  vast  benefits  to  be  derived  firom  the  cultivation  of  so  valu- 
able a  plant 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland  Flax  is  also  steeped  in  a  river  or 
stream,  and  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  fermentation  should  proceed 
successfully  in  a  running  stream  of  fresh  water,  it  would  thus 
appear  that  the  process  of  fermentation  must  go  on  in  the 
glutinous  matter  which  connects  the  woody  stem  with  the  purs 
fibre  of  the  plant,  and  that  its  elements  are  loosened  from  their 
former  conditions  of  combination,  gradually  dissolved,  and 
carried  off  by  the  stream,  as  the  water  has  no  time  to  become 
decomposed  in  passmg  through  the  bundles  of  Flax.  To  put 
fresh  daked  lime  into  the  water  in  which  Flax  is  steeped  would 
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absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  and  remove  the  offensive  smeD,  but  it 
would  retard  fermentation,  and  perhaps  spoil  the  Flax.  Pure 
soft  water,  tree  from  lime  and  other  minerals,  is  therefore  the  best 
for  steeping  Flax,  as  it  allows  the  fermentation  to  go  on  freely, 
and  thus  loosens  the  adherence  by  dissolving  some  parts,  and 
setting  the  others  free. 

The  most  common  mode  of  steeping  Flax  is  in  holes  cut  near 
a  river,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide^  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and 
of  the  length  required.  The  water  ought  to  be,  and  is  generally, 
put  in  a  few  days  before  the  Flax  is  to  he  immersed.  The 
sheaves  of  Flax  should  be  caretuUy  placed  in  the  water  in  layers, 
and  covered  at  top  with  straw  or  wicker-work,  on  which  stones 
are  placed  to  keep  all  firmly  under  water.  The  pools  ought  to 
be  very  clean,  and  this  is  a  point  the  Belgians  are  very  particu- 
lar about,  and  great  care  is  t^en  in  putting  in  the  Flax»  so  as 
to  preserve  the  colour,  fibre,  Ac. 

In  some  states  of  the  weather  ten  days  may  be  suflScient  time 
for  steeping  the  Flax,  and  at  other  times  fourteen  days  may  be 
required,  but  nothing  save  practical  experience  will  prevent 
mistakes  iu  this  operation.  Generally  the  Flax  should  be  taken 
out  when,  on  breaking  the  stem  of  the  plant,  the  fibre  separates 
freely  from  the  woody  part,  because  then  the  fermentation 
appears  to  have  performed  its  part*  The  Flax  ought  then  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  water  by  men  standing  in  it,  and  after  the 
bundles  have  been  allowed  to  drain  on  the  bank  for  a  short 
time,  it  should  be  removed  to  the  field  and  spread  out  upon  the 
grass.  The  steep  water  is  an  excellent  liquid  manure,  and 
ought  to  be  lifted  out  and  applied  to  the  neighbouring  gra^ 
fields.  This  water  contains  much  of  the  nitrogen  and  other 
inorganic  matter  which  the  plant  drew  from  the  soil,  conse- 
quently it  is  the  most  speedy  restorative  for  exhausted  Flax 
ground  that  could  be  applied,  and  is  therefore  well  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  application. 

By  allowing  the  water  to  run  oflF  before  the  removal  of  the 
Flax  from  the  hole,  the  scum  and  dirt  are  left  among  the  plants, 
the  bundles  arc  pressed  on  the  sides  of  the  pit  and  dirtied,  the 
valuable  liquid  manure  is  lost^  and  the  noxious  fluid,  passing 
into  the  river  in  the  drought  of  summer,  renders  it  unfit  for 
dcfme«tic  use,  and  poisons  the  fish  therein      These  are  formitl- 
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able  objections  to  such  a  mode,  and  there  is  not  a  single  teason 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  Fools  cut  in  stiff  day 
answer  best  for  the  purpose  of  steeping  or  retting,  and  it  is  an 
objection  to  have  them  shaded  by  trees,  as  they  are  most  suit- 
able when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  to  the  atmosphere. 

For  spreading  the  Flax  upon,  nice  meadow  or  grass  land^ 
mown  close,  should  always  be  chosen,  but  not  clover,  as  it 
grows  so  fast  that  it  might  rot  the  Flax.  The  situation  should 
be  sheltered  from  storms,  and  yet  get  the  benefit  of  both  sun 
and  air.  If  spread  too  thick  it  requires  turning  after  having 
undergone  a  few  days'  exposure,  in  order  that  both  sides  may  be 
bleached  alike,  but  turning  is  not  necessary  when  it  is  spread  thin. 
The  time  required  on  the  grass  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  but  generally,  if  thin  spread,  from  three  to  four  nights 
will  be  sufficient.  Under  watered  Flax  will  require  a  little  extra 
grassing  to  correct  the  deficiency  in  the  former  process,  but  even 
then  six  nights  is  quite  enough,  as  any  longer  time  will  waste 
the  Flax  and  make  it  towy. 

When  the  Flax  appears  dry  and  brittle  in  the  woody  part  of  the 
stem,  it  should  be  lifted  carefully,  and  the  fibres  kept  as  straight 
as  possible.  It  should  then  be  tied  up  in  bundles  and  removed 
to  the  scutch  mill,  or  stacked  like  grain,  in  a  dry  open  position. 
The  only  safe  system  of  drying  is  in  the  open  air,  as  artificial 
means  is  apt  to  damage  the  Flax. 

Dew  retting,  that  is  grassing  the  Flax  when  pulled,  instead  of 
steeping  it  first,  is  still  resorted  to  in  the  Archangel  districts  of 
Bussia,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Though  an  effectual,  it  is  always  an  uncertain 
and  very  tedious  process,  requiring  from  three  weeks  to  a 
month  for  its  completion.  Flax  so  prepared  is  veiy  apt  to  heat 
when  exposed  to  moisture,  and  when  kept  in  a  close  place  with 
little  fresh  air.  The  fibre,  however,  is  soft  and  silky,  and  well 
adapted  for  spinning  into  small  sizes  of  yam,  and  it  requires  a 
shorter  time  for  bleaching,  and  therefore  it  is  largely  used.  It 
is  very  doubtfiil  if  the  quality  be  so  good  as  it  would  have  bean 
if  it  had  undergone  the  usual  process  of  steeping  in  water,  in- 
stead of  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sun,  and 
the  nightly  dews  and  rains. 

Other  modes  of  retting  Flax  have  been  proposed,  and  perhaps 
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the  best  of  these  is  the  improvement  on  the  common  retting 
process,  patented  by  Shenck*  The  principle  of  his  plan  is  simple 
and  easily  understood.  It  consists  in  substituting  water,  heated 
to  a  given  temperature  under  cover,  so  as  to  hasten  the  fermen- 
tation aeceflaary  to  separata  the  pure  fibre  from  the  woody  and 
gummy  portions,  for  the  uncertain  and  irregular  action  of  the 
common  steeping  ponds.  This  plan  was  at  one  time  in  high 
favour,  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  costly,  and  therefore  it  has 
been  nearly  given  over.  This  is  not  a  new  process,  as  it  has 
long  been  practiced  in  Sumatra,  and  in  the  district  of  Rungpore^ 
where  the  natives  not  only  use  warm  water,  but  sometimes 
chemical  substances^  to  assist  In  separating  the  fibre  of  various 
plants. 

By  Watt's  process,  boiling  and  crushing  are  substituted  for 
fermentation,  by  which  means  the  unpleasant  smell  arising  from 
the  Flax  while  in  process  of  retting  is  avoided.  It  is  not  yet 
proved  whether  the  process  of  fermentation  he  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  separation  of  the  fibre,  or  whether  an  equally  good 
fibre  cannot  be  got  without  it.  Watt  said  it  could,  and  that  by 
subjecting  the  straw  to  the  action  of  steam,  and  afterwards 
putting  it  through  heavy  metal  roEers,  more  fibre,  and  that  of 
finer  quality,  is  obtained  than  by  the  usual  method  of  steeping. 
Watt  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  since  then  his  system 
has  not  been  fairly  tested,  but  some  of  the  experiments  made 
during  his  lifetime  seemed  to  produce  favourable  results.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  said  that  it  possessed  the  foUowing  advantages : — 
Saving  of  time  ;  economy  of  fibre  ;  avoidance  of  nuisance ;  and 
beneficial  appUcation  of  waste  products.  All  very  important, 
if  really  attainable. 

Buchanan's  process  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  on  Watts. 
In  it  the  solvent  power  is  due  to  the  hot  water  occasioned  by  the 
condensation  of  steam,  the  steeping  being  efiected  by  repeated 
inmiersions  in  a  tank  of  heatad  water,  kept  at  a  temperature 
between  150  and  180".  The  process  is  described  as  quite 
Qutomaiict  requiring  only  four  hours  for  the  operation,  and 
saving  much  labour. 

Pownall,  in  his  experiments  on  Flax  straw,  discovered  that  if 
the  straw  be  taken  out  of  the  steep  water  after  fermentation,  and 
iDStuilly,  before  drying,  subjected   to  severe  pressure  and  a 
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stream  of  cold  water,  the  pressure  pressed  out  almost  all  the 
gluten  not  removed  by  the  fermentation,  and  the  water  washed 
it  away.  This  removes  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  happy  mean 
between  over  and  under  fermenting  the  straw.  Some  of  these 
may  be  valuable  improvements,  but  practical  experience  for  a 
length  of  time  alone  can  test  them,  and  until  this  be  done  it 
would  be  wrong  to  laud  any  of  them. 

In  retting  Flax,  the  water,  by  rotting  the  straw,  makes  it 
separate  easily  from  the  fibre,  but  it  does  not  separate  the  fibres 
of  the  Flax  from  each  other.  The  grassing  accomplishes  this, 
and  by  opening  or  breaking  up  the  fibre,  adapts  it  the  better 
for  being  spun  into  the  finer  sizes  of  yam.  Steeping  and 
grassing  are  therefore  both  highly  essential  to  the  production  of 
a  fine  fibre,  and  any  system  that  dispenses  with  either  process  is 
liable  to  grave  objections.  No  doubt  neither  nor  both  of  these 
processes  vdll  convert  naturally  coarse  Flax  into  a  fine  fibre, 
but  they  do  improve  the  spinning  properties  of  even  coarse  Flax, 
and  therefore  both  are  best,  and  both  should  be  practised  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  the  finer  sorts  of  Flax  in  Oermany  are  steeped  four 
or  five  days  in  a  warm  mixture  of  milk  and  water,  and  in  this 
way  the  desired  degree  of  fermentation  in  the  stems  is  produced. 
Sometimes  lea  of  wood  ashes,  and  other  chemical  agents  have 
been  tried  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  fibres ;  but  indeed 
the  action  of  water  and  the  production  of  fermentation  in  the 
ordinary  way,  may  truly  be  considered  chemical  operations,  and 
if  rightly  conducted,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  and  safest  mode  for 
accomplishing  the  desired  object. 

The  practice  of  steeping  green  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  Waes  district  iu  Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  by 
many  considered  the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  quickest  mode  of 
obtaining  the  fibre.  The  other  and  usual  mode  is  to  diy  the 
straw,  and  stack  it  in  the  field  or  stack  yard.  In  winter  the  seed 
is  carefully  taken  off  and  preserved,  the  straw  again  stacked  till 
spring,  when  it  is  retted,  grassed,  and  scutched  in  the  usual  way. 

Steeping  Flax  is  no  doubt  liable  to  various  objections.  The 
stems  in  afield  do  not  all  come  to  maturity  at  the  same  time, 
nor  have  they  all  the  same  volume  or  power  of  resistance,  and 
yet  in  the  retting  pit  they  are  all  treated  alike.     As  a  natural 
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consequence  some  etems  are  imperfectly  retted,  and  yield  harsh 
and  brittle  fibres,  while  others,  offerinf^  little  resistance,  yield 
soft  and  enervated  fibres.  Even  supposing  it  were  possible  to 
steep  and  ret  only  similar  stems  together,  the  different  positions  in 
which  they  are  placed  in  the  pit  would  lead  to  modifications  in  the 
putrefaction,  and  produce  like  results.  In  order  to  separate  the 
filaments  properly ,  the  retting  must  be  fully  carried  out,  and  this 
is  apt  to  cause  the  fibre  to  lose  part  of  its  tenacity  and 
cohesion,  and  thus  injure  it.  To  obviate  these  objections  various 
modes  have  been  tried  of  scutching  the  Flax  direct  from  the 
field  on  which  it  is  grown,  and  many  naachines  have  been 
patented  with  this  object,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
above ;  but  hitherto,  it  is  believed,  no  scheme  has  been  discovered 
which,  practically,  will  preserve  the  fibre  in  all  its  perfection, 
while  superseding  retting. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  fibre  of  all  unsteeped  Flax 
is  white,  or  only  tinged  with  a  yellow  colour,  immediately 
soluble  in  water.  The  colouring  matter  in  unsteeped  Flax  is 
easily  discharged,  whether  it  be  in  the  state  of  Flax,  yam,  or  cloth, 
and  Lee*8  mode  accomplished  this ;  but  the  expense  was  too 
great  to  be  of  practical  use.  Perhaps  some  method  may  yet  be 
discovered  for  preparing  Flax  without  retting,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  fibre  and  all  its  requisite  spinning  qualities 
intact.  The  discoverer  of  such  a  system  will  confer  a  boon  on 
both  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  the  fibre,  and  be  a  bene- 
factor to  hiB  country. 

The  next  stage  of  the  process  is  scutching  or  cleaning  the 
Flax,  that  is,  separating  the  fibre  from  the  woody  portion  of  the 
stalky  and  a  most  important  one  in  the  preparation  and  preser- 
vation of  the  fibre  it  certainly  is.  Many  schemes  have  from 
time  to  time  been  brought  forward  for  transforming  the  straw 
into  Flax  expeditiously,  cheaply,  and  beneficially,  both  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  fibre.  Some  of  them  have  been 
talked  of,  and  forgotten  without  even  a  trial.  Others  have  been 
tested  and  found  unsuitable  from  various  causes,  and  quickly 
thrown  aside.  While  others  again  have  had  lengthened  trials, 
with  every  advantage  which  money  could  procure,  and  every 
encouragement  which  high  patronage  could  offer,  but  in  the  end 
were  found  to  be  practically  worthless.     Sometimes  valuable  re- 
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salts  have  been  produced  without  lengthened  investigation,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  chance,  but  generally  really  beneficial  improve* 
ments  have  to  be  worked  out,  and  are  discovered  gradually. 
A  wonderful  theory,  however  attractive  on  paper,  must  stand  the 
unromantic  test  of  much  practical  experience  before  it  can  be 
trusted  and  adopted  with  safety,  or  it  may  in  the  end  turn 
out  a  "  dazzling  but  illusory  experiment."  The  truth  of  this 
has  been  well  exemplified  in  the  many  futile  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  scutching  machines  in  general 
use. 

The  primitive  mode  of  scutching  Flax  is  to  twist  a  bundle  of 
stalks  or  stems  in  the  hand,  so  as  to  break  the  woody  part, 
taking  care  not  to  ravel  or  entangle  the  fibre.  The  fragments 
of  the  stalks  are  then  shaken  or  beaten  off  by  a  wooden  knife 
several  inches  broad,  and  the  fibre  thus  cleared  is  the  un- 
dressed Flax  of  commerce.  Various  other  modes  of  scutching 
by  hand  with  the  aid  of  simple  instruments  have  also  been  in 
use,  but  these  have  now,  and  for  a  long  period,  given  way  to  a 
great  extent  to  mill  scutching.  The  fibre  is  better  cleaned  by 
the  scutch  mills  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand,  and  it  com- 
mands a  higher  market  value  in  consequence.  Any  hand 
scutching  process  must  naturally  be  slow  and  tedious,  and  now 
it  is  only  practised  where  labour  is  cheap  or  where  prejudice 
is  strong. 

The  cost  of  scutching  Flax  in  Ireland  is  about  a  penny  a 
pound,  including  cartage  to  and  from  the  scutch  mill.  This  is 
considered  a  high  charge,  and  were  the  scutch  mills  to  have 
employment  during  the  whole  year,  instead  of  working  only  the 
winter  six  months,  it  might  be  done  at  perhaps  three  fJEirthings 
a  pound  and  yet  pay  the  scutcher  well.  The  produce  of  a  ton 
of  good  average  quality  of  dry  Flax  straw,  fairly  scutched,  is 
about  four  hundredweight  of  Flax  fit  for  market,  and  per- 
haps one  hundredweight  of  codilla.  Both  the  quantity  of  Flax 
and  of  Codilla  will  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  straw,  and  with  the 
description  of  mill,  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  Flax  during 
the  operation  of  scutching. 

The  system  now  generally  adopted  in  the  best  and  most 
approved  scutch  miUs  is,  to  pass  the  Flax,  well  dried,  between 
a  set  of  rollers,  which  bruise  it  so  thoroughly  as  to  make  the 
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after  separation  of  the  straw  an  easy  process,  and  the  better 
it  is  bruised  the  greater  wiU  be  the  yield  of  fibre  at  the  milL 
The  Flax  is  then  suspended  from  an  opening  in  the  top  of  a 
machine  in  which  a  horizontal  shaft,  with  wcM^den  blades  about 
twelve  inches  in  length  attached  thereto^  revolves  and  acts 
on  the  Flax  vertically^  and  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  shaft  travel  at  the  rate  of  250  revolutions  a  minute.  By  a 
recent  improvement  spring  stocks  have  been  introduced,  which 
give  a  little  in  the  operation  of  scutching*  This  prevents  the 
Flax  from  being  injured  by  too  severe  action  from  the  blades, 
and  the  Flax  so  scutched  is  increased  in  valne^  because  the  fibre 
is  left  in  a  better  and  sounder  state. 

Generally  speaking,  the  less  scotching  Flax  undergoes  the 
better,  and  if  the  straw  be  thoroughly  dry  and  then  well  broken, 
little  scutching  will  be  required,  as  the  straw  will  separate  very 
easily  from  the  fibre.  Flax  is  the  proper  product  of  the  plant, 
and  the  tow  taken  off  it  is  produced  by  the  injury  the  fibre 
receives  in  the  process  of  separation  from  the  woody  matter  of 
the  stem.  The  less  the  fibre  is  broken  the  greater  will  be  the 
yield  of  Flax,  and  the  less  wdiUa  wiU  be  produced.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  hj«^hest  importance  to  preserve  the  fibre  entire, 
and  the  scutcher  who  best  accomplishes  this  is  the  first  man  in 
his  trade  and  worthy  of  all  encouragement. 

The  cost  of  the  machinery  of  a  small  scutching  mill,  with 
four  standB,  is  about  £60,  and  of  a  large  one,  with  twelve 
stands,  about  £150.  A  new  scutching  machine,  recently 
patented,  and  which  is  said  to  answer  admirably,  can  be  got  for 
about  £24.  With  such  a  machine^  which  is  portable,  a  farmer 
could  scutch  his  own  Flax.  This  is  an  object  of  first-rate  im.- 
portance  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  Flax  in  any  district,  as 
the  want  of  scutch  mills  has  hitherto  kept  many  farmers  from 
trying  it 

The  operation  of  scutching  Flax  brings  it  into  a  marketable 
state,  the  long  fibres  being  known  in  conunerce  as  Flax,  and 
the  tow,  which  is  taken  ofi'  in  the  prooesi  of  scutching,  is 
called  scutching  tow  or  codilla. 

The  following  directions  for  the  proper  management  of  the 
Flax  crop,  iseued  by  the  North-Eastem  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland,  may  fitly  oonclude  the  chapter  on  Flax  cultnref 
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as  they  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  to  the  Flax 
grower  are  truly  invaluable : — 

Soil  and  Botation. 

By  attention  and  carefiil  cultivation,  good  Flax  may  be 
grown  on  yarious  soils ;  but  some  are  much  better  adapted  for 
it  than  others.  The  best  is  a  sound,  dry,  deep  loam.  It  is 
almost  essential  that  the  land  should  be  properly  drained  and 
subsoiled ;  aa,  when  it  is  long  saturated  vdth  either  underground 
or  surface  water,  a  good  crop  need  not  be  expected.  The  sub- 
soiling  should  be  executed  the  jrear  of  the  green  crop,  so  as  to  be 
completed  at  least  two  years  before  the  Flax  is  grown. 

The  best  rotation  is  to  grow  after  wheat,  on  average  soils ; 
but  in  poor  soils,  where  wheat  does  not  succeed,  it  is  often 
better  to  grow  after  potatoes.  Flax  should  on  no  account  be 
grown  oftener  than  once  in  five  years,  and  once  in  seven,  or  even 
ten,  is  considered  safer. 

Any  departure  from  this  system  or  rotation  is  likely  to  cause 
loss  and  disappointment. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

One  of  the  points  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  culture  of 
Flax  is  by  thorough  draining,  and  by  careful  and  repeated 
cleansing  of  the  land  from  weeds,  to  place  it  in  the  finest, 
deepest,  and  cleanest  state.  This  will  make  room  for  the  roots 
to  penetrate,  which  they  will  often  do  to  the  depth  equal  to  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  stem  above  ground. 

After  wheat,  one  ploughing  may  be  su£Gicient  on  light,  firiable 
loam,  but  two  ploughings  are  better  ;  and  on  stiff  soils  three  are 
advisable— -one  immediately  after  harvest,  across  the  ridges,  and 
two  in  spring,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sowing  in  the  first  or  second 
week  of  April.  Much  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  farmer. 
The  land  should  be  so  well  drained  and  subsoiled  that  it  can  be 
sown  in  flats,  which  will  give  more  even  and  much  better  crops. 
But,  until  the  system  of  thorough  draining  be  general,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  plough  early  in  autumn  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches.  Throw  the  land  into  ridges,  that  it  may  receive  the 
frost  and  air ;  and  make  surfiBtoe  drains  to  carry  off  the  rauis  of 
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winter.  Plough  again  in  springs  throe  or  four  inchea  deep,  bo 
as  to  preserve  the  winter  surface  for  the  roots  of  the  Flax.  The 
eprlng  ploughiag  should  be  given  some  time  before  sowing,  to 
allow  any  seeds  of  the  weeds  in  the  land  to  vegetate,  and  the 
harrowing  in  of  the  Flax -seed  will  likely  kill  them,  and  save  a 
great  deal  of  after  weeding.  Following  the  la^t  harrowing,  it 
is  necessary  to  roll,  to  give  an  even  surface  and  consolidate  the 
land,  breaking  up  this  again  with  a  short-toothed  or  seed-harrow 
before  sowing,  which  should  be  up  and  down,  not  across  the 
ridges,  or  anglewise.  These  operations  can  be  varied  by  any 
skilful  farmer,  to  suit  peculiar  soils  or  extraordinary  seasons* 
The  object  is  to  have  clean,  tine  soil,  as  like  as  possible  to  what 
a  garden  soil  should  be. 

The  rotation  we  recommend  is  : — 


men  MILS. 
1    Omiv 

3w  Fmx. 

4.  PotAtAf  t  or  Ttiriiip«' 

C  Clover  HnT. 
7.  J^aitore. 


AVlllACE  SO!L^. 

1.  GrftM^ 

2.  OMt«, 

3.  FotMUi«a  Of  Tumipa. 

4.  Wheat. 

r».  ¥Ux  ion  half  onl^*) 
C*  CloTtr. 


t  Gnuii. 
2.  OftU 
3    PotAtoea. 

4.  ¥lt^  ion  hai/ ontg*) 

5.  Bar. 


*  Otnit  I'iox  in  this  rotation  on  ihit  i%ul/> 

Sowing. 
The  seed  best  adapted  for  the  generality  of  soils  is  Riga» 
although  Dutch  has  been  used  in  many  districts  of  the  country 
for  a  series  of  years  with  perfect  success,  and  generally  produces 
a  finer  fibre,  but  not  so  hea^y  a  crop  as  Riga.  In  buying  seed, 
eelect  it  plump»  shining,  and  heavy,  and  of  the  best  brands, 
from  a  respectable  merchant.  Sift  it  clear  of  all  the  Feeds  of 
weeds,  which  will  save  a  great  deal  of  after  trouble,  when  the 
crop  is  growing.  This  may  be  done  by  farmers,  and  through  a 
wire  sieve,  twelve  bars  to  the  inch.  These  sieves  can  be  had  in 
Belfast.  Home-saved  seed  has  produced  excellent  crops,  yet  it 
will  be  best,  in  most  cases,  to  use  the  seed  which  is  saved  at 
home  for  feeding,  or  to  sell  it  for  the  oil  mills.  The  proportion 
of  seed  may  be  stated  at  one  Riga  barrel,  or  three  and-a-half 
imperial  bushelfi,  to  the  Irish  or  plantation  acre ;  and  so  on,  in 
proportion  to  the  Scotch  or  Cunningham,  and  the  English  or 
statute  acre,  viz. : — about  two  and  a  half  bushels  for  the  Scotch 
acre,  and  about  two  for  the  statute  acre.    It  is  better  to  sow  rather 
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too  thick  than  too  thin  ;  as  with  thick  Bowing  the  stem  grows  tall 
and  straight,  with  only  one  or  two  seed  capsules  at  the  top ;  and 
the  fibre  is  found  greatly  superior,  in  fineness  and  length,  to 
that  produced  to  thin  sown  Flax,  which  grows  coarse  and 
branches  out,  producing  much  seed,  but  a  very  inferior  quality 
of  fibre.  The  ground  being  pulverised  and  well  cleaned,  roll, 
harrow,  and  sow.  If  it  has  been  laid  off  without  ridges,  it  should 
be  marked  off  in  divisions,  eight  to  ten  feet  broad,  in  order  to 
give  an  equable  supply  of  seed.  After  sowing,  which.should  be 
done  by  a  very  skilftQ  person,  as  the  seed  is  exceedingly  slippery, 
and  apt  to  glide  unevenly  from  the  hand,  cover  with  a  seed  har- 
row, going  twice  over  it— once  up  and  down,  and  once  across  or 
anglewise,  as  this  makes  it  more  equally  spread,  and  avoids  the 
small  drills  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  harrow.  Finish  with  the 
roller,  which  will  leave  the  seed  covered  about  an  inch — ^the 
proper  depth.  The  ridges  should  be  very  little  raised  in  the 
centre,  when  the  ground  is  ready  for  the  seed,  otherwise  the 
crop  will  not  ripen  evenly ;  and  when  land  is  properly  drained 
there  should  be  no  ridges.  Rolling  the  ground  after  sowing  is 
very  advisable,  care  beiug  taken  not  to  roll  when  the  ground  is 
so  wet  that  the  earth  adheres  to  the  roller. 

Weeding. 

If  care  has  been  paid  to  cleaning  the  seed  and  the  soil,  few 
weeds  will  appear ;  but  if  there  be  any,  they  must  be  carefully 
pulled  ;  or  cut  with  a  knife,  when  the  weeds  happen  to  be  large 
or  when  potato  stalks  appear.  It  is  done  in  Belgium  by  women 
and  children,  who,  with  coarse  cloth  round  their  knees,  creep 
along  on  all-fours.  This  injures  the  young  plant  less  than 
walking  over  it  (which,  if  done,  should  be  by  persons  whose 
shoes  are  not  filled  with  nails).  They  should  work,  also,  facing 
the  wind,  so  that  the  plants  laid  flat  by  the  pressure  may  be 
blown  up  again,  or  thus  be  assisted  to  regain  their  upright 
position.  The  tender  plant,  pressed  one  way,  soon  recovers ; 
but,  if  twisted  or  flattened  by  careless  weeders,  it  seldom  rifles 
again.  The  weeding  should  be  done  before  the  Flax  exceeds 
six  inches  in  height. 

Pidling. 

The  time  when  Flax  should  be  pulled  is  a  point  of  much 
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nicety  to  determine.  The  fibre  is  in  the  best  state  before  the 
ieed  is  quite  ripe.  If  pulled  too  sooq,  although  the  fibre  is  fine, 
the  great  waste  in  scutching  and  hackling  renders  it  unprofit- 
able ;  and  if  pulled  too  late,  the  additional  weight  does  not 
compensate  for  the  coarseness  of  the  fibre.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  best  time  for  pulling  is  when  the  seeds  are  beginning  to 
change  irom  a  green  to  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  the  staJk  to 
become  yellow  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the  ground. 
When  any  of  the  crop  is  lying  and  suffering  irom  wet,  it  should 
be  pulled  as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept  by  itself.  So  long  as  the 
ground  is  undrained^  and  imperfectly  levelled  before  sowing,  the 
Flax  will  be  found  of  different  lengths.  In  such  cases,  pull 
each  length  separately;  and,  if  possible,  keep  it  separate  in  the 
pool.  Where  there  is  much  second  growth,  the  Flax  should  be 
caught  by  the  puller  just  underneath  the  bolls,  which  will  leave 
the  abort  stalks  behind.  If  the  latter  be  few,  it  is  be^t  not  to 
puU  them  at  all,  as  the  loss  from  mixture  and  discoloration 
by  weeds  would  counterbalance  the  profit.  If  the  ground  has 
lieen  thorough  drained,  and  laid  out  evenly,  the  Flax  will 
likely  be  all  of  the  same  length.  It  is  mo^t  essential  to  take 
time  and  care  to  keep  the  Flax  even,  like  a  bnish,  at  the  root 
ends.  This  increases  the  value  to  the  spinner,  and,  of  course,  to 
the  grower,  who  will  be  amply  repaid  by  an  additional  price  for 
his  extra  trouble.  Let  the  handfuls  of  pulled  Flax  be  laid 
across  each  other  diagonaUy,  to  be  ready  for  the 

Jiippling, 
Which  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
field  with  the  pulling.  If  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
rippling  was  the  comparative  ease  with  which  rippled  Flax  is 
handled,  the  practice  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  but,  besides  this,  the 
seed  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  crop,  either  for  the  oil  mill  or 
for  feeding  purposes  at  home.  The  apparatus  is  very  simple. 
The  ripple  consists  of  a  row  of  iron  teeth  screwed  into  a  block 
of  wood.  This  can  be  procured  in  Belfast,  or  made  by  any 
handy  blacksmith.*      It  is  to  be  taken  to  the  field,  where  the 

*  Tbe  beat  ripple*  lire  made  of  hn If- inch  iquare  rorli  of  iron,  placed  with  ih« 
ftSflt*  ol  iroQ  next  the  nppl«r«,  3-I6th4  ot  a.n  iuch  Muuder  ftt  the  bottom,  half  an 
incli  ai  tlM  top,  and  IS  incbn  tonir,  to  n[]nw  a  taffloient  fpriof,  aad  Mva  maeh 
ttfwldm  of  flax.     Tba  potota  ihould  bacin  lo  lapar  3  inobai  from  tha  top' 
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Flax  is  being  pulled,  and  screwed  down  to  the  centre  of  a  nine* 
ieet  plank,  resting  on  two  stools.  The  ripplers  may  either  stand 
or  sit  astride  at  opposite  ends.  They  should  be  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  comb  as  to  permit  of  their  striking  it  properly 
and  alternately.  A  winnowing  sheet  must  be  placed  under 
them,  to  receive  the  bolls  as  they  are  rippled  oflf ;  and  then  the 
ripplers  are  ready  to  receive  the  Flax  just  pulled,  the  handfuls 
being  placed  diagonally,  and  bound  up  in  a  sheaf.  The  sheaf 
is  laid  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  rippler  and  untied.  He 
takes  a  handful  with  one  hand,  about  six  inches  from  the  root, 
and  a  little  nearer  the  top  with  the  other.  He  spreads  the  top 
of  the  handful  like  a  fan,  draws  the  one  half  of  it  through  the 
comb,  and  the  other  half  past  tlie  side;  and,  by  a  half-turn  of 
the  wrist,  the  same  operation  is  repeated  with  the  rest  of  the 
bunch.  Some,  however,  prefer  rippling  without  turning  the 
hand,  giving  the  Flax  one  or  two  pulls  through,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  bolls.  The  Flax  can  often  be  rippled  with- 
out being  passed  more  than  once  through  the  comb.  He  then 
lays  the  handfuls  down  at  his  left  side,  each  handful  crossing 
the  other,  when  the  sheaf  should  be  carefully  tied  up  and 
removed.  The  object  of  crossing  the  handfuls  so  carefully,  after 
rippling,  when  tying  up  the  beets  for  the  steep,  is  that  they  will 
part  freely  from  each  other  when  they  are  taken  to  spread  out 
on  the  grass,  and  not  interlock  and  be  put  out  of  their  even 
order,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  If  the  weather  be  fine 
the  bolls  should  be  kept  in  the  field,  spread  on  winnow-cloths, 
or  other  contrivances  for  drying ;  and  if  turned  from  time  tj 
time,  they  will  soon  dry.  Passing  the  bolls  first  through  a 
coarse  riddle,  and  afterwards  through  fanners,  to  remove  straws 
and  leaves,  will  facilitate  the  drying.  If  the  weather  be  moist, 
they  should  be  taken  in-doors,and  spread  out  thinly  and  evenly  on 
a  barn  floor,  or  on  a  loft,  leaving  windows  and  doors  open  to 
allow  a  thorough  current  of  air,  and  turned  twice  a-day.  When 
nearly  dry,  they  may  be  taken  to  a  com  kiln  (taking  care  not 
to  raise  it  above  sununer  heat),  and  carefully  turned  until  no 
moisture  remains.  By  the  above  plan  of  slow  drying,  the  seed 
has  time  to  imbibe  all  the  juices  that  remain  in  the  husk,  and 
to  become  perfectly  ripe.  If  it  be  taken  at  once  from  the  field, 
and  dried  hurriedly  on  the  kiln,  these  juices  will  be  burned  up, 
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nnl  the  seed  will  become  shrivelleil  and  parched,  little  nutritiouB 
matter  remaming.  In  fine  eeasoiis,  the  bolls  should  always  be 
dried  in  the  open  air,  the  seed  threshed  out,  and  the  heaviest 
and  plumpest  used  for  Bowing  or  crushing.  The  light  seeds  and 
chaff  form  most  wholesome  find  nutritious  i'trding  for  cattle. 
Flax  ought  not  to  be  alk^wed  to  stind  in  the  field,  if  possible, 
even  the  second  day  ;  it  should  be  rippled  as  soon  as  pulled,  and 
carried  to  the  water  as  soon  as  possible,  that  it  may  not  harden. 

Watering* 

Tliis  process  requires  the  gixatest  care  and  attention.  River 
water  is  the  best  If  spring  water  must  l>c  used,  let  the  pond 
bo  filled  some  weeks  betbre  the  Flax  is  put  in,  that  the  sun  and 
air  may  soften  the  water  That  containing  iron  or  other 
mineral  substances  should  never  be  used.  If  river  water  can  be 
hiul,  it  need  not  be  let  into  the  pond  srvoner  than  the  day  before 
the  Flax  is  to  be  steeped  The  l>cst  size  of  u  steep  pool  is  12  to 
18  feet  broad,  and  3}  to  4  feet  deep.  Place  the  Flax  loosely  in 
the  pool,  in  one  layer ,  somewhat  sloped,  and  in  regular  rows, 
with  the  rcx>t  end  undenieaili :  the  tie  of  each  row  of  sheaves  to 
reach  Uie  root  of  the  previous  one ;  cover  with  moss 
Boi^t  ^^  tough  old  lea  sod«.  cut  tbin.  laid  perfectly  close,  the 
ebe^  ot  each  fitted  to  the  other.  Before  putting  on  the  sods,  a 
layer  of  rushes  or  ragweeds  is  recommended  to  be  placed  on 
the  Flax,  especially  in  new  ponds.  As  sods  are  not  always  at 
band,  a  light  covering  of  straw  may  do,  with  stones  laid  on  it, 
BO  aa  to  keep  the  Flax  just  under  the  water  ;  and  as  the  fermen- 
tation proceeds,  additional  weight  should  be  laid  on — to  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  ceases,  so  as  not  to  sink 
the  Flax  too  much  in  the  fK>oL  Thus  covered,  it  never  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  nor  is  utlVcted  by  air  or  light,  A  small  stream 
of  water,  allowed  to  run  througli  a  pool,  has  been  found  to  im- 
prove its  colour.  It  will  be  sufficiently  steeped,  in  an  average 
time,  from  ei^bt  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
wteallieT  and  the  nattire  of  the  water.  Every  grower  should 
letra  to  know  when  the  Flnx  has  had  enough  of  the  water,  as  a 
few  hoars  too  much  may  injure  it.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
frequently  rmrfer-watered  than  erer-wntered.  The  best  test  is 
the  following : — Try  eome  stalks,  of  average  thickness,  by  break* 
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ing  the  shove,  or  woody  part,  in  two  places,  about  six  or  eight 
inches  apart,  at  the  middle  of  the  stalk  ;  catch  the  broken  bit  of 
wood,  and  if  it  wUlpuU  freely  out,  downwards^  for  that  lengthy 
without  breaking  or  tearing  theftbre^  and  toilh  none  of  thefbre 
adhering  to  it,  it  is  ready  to  take  out  Make  this  trial  every 
six  hours  after  fermentation  subsides,  for  sometimes  the  change 
is  rapid.  Never  lift  the  Flax  roughly  from  the  pool,  with  forks 
or  grapes,  but  have  it  careftilly  handed  out  of  the  Flax  drain  by 
men  standing  in  the  water.  It  is  advantageous  to  let  the  Flax 
drain  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  being  taken  from  the 
pool,  by  placing  the  bundles  on  their  root  ends,  close  together, 
or  on  the  flat,  with  the  slope  ;  but  the  heaps  should  not  be  too 
large,  otherwise  the  Flax  will  be  injured  by  heating. 

The  Flax  water  can  be  either  used  as  liquid  manure  for 
meadows,  or  kept  in  the  pool  till  the  first  flood — ^it  shoald  not 
be  run  off  into  the  river  when  the  water  is  very  low,  as  the 
odour  is  very  unpleasant,  and  the  water  thus  impregnated  is 
poisonous  to  fish,  and  contrary  to  law — see  Fisheries  Act,  5  and 
6  Vic,  c.  106. 

Spreading. 

Select,  wlien  possible,  clean,  short,  thick  pasture  ground  for 
this  operation ;  and  mow  down  and  remove  any  weeds  that  rise 
above  the  surface  of  the  sward.  Lay  the  Flax  evenly  on  the 
grass,  and  spread  thin  and  very  equally.  If  the  directions  under 
the  head  of  rippling  have  been  attended  to,  the  handfuls  will 
come  readily  asunder  without  entangling.  Some  people  re- 
commend turning  it  on  the  grass  with  a  long  rod,  which  is  not, 
however,  generally  done  in  Ireland. 

Lifting. 

Six  to  eight  days,  if  the  weather  be  showery  or  ten  to  twelve 
if  it  be  dry,  should  be  sufficient  on  the  grass.  Ten  days  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  in  ordinary  weather.  A  good  test  of 
its  being  ready  to  lift  is  to  rub  a  few  stalks  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  when  the  wood  breaks  easily,  and  separates  firom 
the  fibre,  leaving  it  sound,  it  has  had  enough  of  the  grass.  Also 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  stalk  are  perceived  to  form  a 
bow  and  string,  from  the  fibre  contracting  and  separating  from 
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the  woody  fltalk  But  the  most  certain  way  is  to  prove  a  email 
quantity  with  the  hand-break,  or  in  a  Flax  mill.  In  lifting, 
keep  the  lengths  straight  and  the  ends  even,  otherwise  great  loss 
will  occur  in  the  rolhng  and  sciitching.  If  heavy  dews  or  damp 
weather  prevail,  don't  lift  after  three  o'clock  p.m.  Let  it  be  set 
up  to  dry  for  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  tie  it  up  in  fimaU 
bundles;  and  if  not  taken  soon  to  be  scutched,  it  will  be  much 
improved  by  being  put  in  email  stacks,  loosely  built,  with  stones 
or  brambles  in  the  bottom  to  keep  it  dry,  and  allow  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air.     Stacks  built  on  pillars  would  be  the  best. 

Drying 

By  fire  is  always  most  pemiciotts.  If  properly  steeped  and 
gra«aed  no  such  drying  is  necessary  ;  but  to  make  it  ready  for 
breaking  and  scutching,  exposure  to  the  sun  is  sufficient.  In 
some  districts  it  is  put  to  dry  on  kilns  in  a  damp  state,  and  is 
absolutely  burned  before  it  is  dry,  and  the  rich  oUy  appearance 
of  the  Flax  is  always  greatly  impaired 

Breaking  and  Scutching^ 

If  done  by  hand,  try  the  Belgian  system,  which  is  considered 
superior  to  that  practiced  in  Ireland.  If  by  milling,  the  farmer 
wiU  do  well  to  select  those  mills  in  which  good  machinery  has 
been  introduced ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  ere  long,  by  further 
improvements,  increased  economy  in  these  establishments  will 
be  attained. 

Tli€  Courirat  System. 

This  mode  of  preparation  requires  to  be  very  carefully 
executed,  as  inattention  will  reduce  the  value  of  the  straw  and 
yield  inferior  fibre.  When  ma<le  up  for  dr)'ing  in  large 
sbeaves,  the  straw  is  much  injured,  the  outside  stalks  being 
much  discoloured  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  before  the  inside  of  the 
■heaf  is  dry.  The  Flax  stems  should  be  put  together  in 
bunches,  about  one-half  larger  than  a  man  can  grasp  in  one 
hand,  spread  a  Httle,  and  laid  on  the  ground  in  rows  after  each 
puller  ;  the  bunches  laid  with  tops  and  roots  alternately,  which 
prevents  the  seed-bolls  from  sticking  to  each  other  in  lifting. 
It  should  be  stooked  as  soon  after  pulling  as  po^tiible,  and  never 
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allowed  to  remaia  oyernight  unstooked,  except  in  settled  weather* 
The  Btooking  should  go  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  pulling,  as, 
if  Flax  is  allowed  to  get  rain  while  on  the  ground,  its  colour  is 
injured.  A  well-trained  stooker  will  put  up  the  produce  of  a 
statute  acre  or  more  in  good  order  in  a  day,  with  two  boys  or 
girls  to  hand  him  the  bunches.  The  Flax  should  be  handed 
with  the  tops  to  the  stooker.  The  handfuls,  as  pulled,  are  set 
up,  resting  against  each  other — ^the  root  ends  spread  well  out, 
and  the  tops  joining  like  the  letter  A.  The  stocks  are  made 
eight  to  ten  feet  long,  and  a  short  strap  keeps  the  ends  firm. 
The  stocks  should  be  very  narrow  on  the  top,  and  thinly  put  up, 
so  that  they  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  weather.  In  six  or 
eight  days  at  most,  after  being  pulled,  tie  Flax  should  be  ready 
for  tying  up  in  sheaves  of  the  size  of  com  sheaves.  It  is  then 
ricked  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  field  until  the  seed  is  dry 
enough  for  stacking.  To  build  the  rick,  lay  two  poles  parallel 
on  the  ground,  about  a  foot  asunder,  with  a  strong  upright  pole 
at  each  end.  The  Flax  is  then  built  the  length  of  a  sheaf  in 
thickness  or  breadth.  The  bottom  poles  should  be  laid  north 
and  south,  so  that  the  sun  shall  get  at  both  sides  of  the  rick 
during  the  day.  In  building,  the  sheaves  should  be  laid  tops 
and  roots  alternately,  built  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  and  on  the  toj) 
a  single  row  of  sheaves  lengthwise,  or  across  the  others,  and 
then  another  row  as  before,  but  with  the  tops  all  the  same  way, 
which  gives  a  slope  to  throw  off  rain ;  finish  by  putting  on 
the  top  a  little  straw  tied  with  a  rope.  In  this  way,  if  properly 
built,  it  will  stand  secure  for  months,  or  it  can  be  put  in  a  barn, 
if  preferred ;  in  either  case,  the  seed  is  to  be  taken  off  during 
the  winter,  and  the  fiax  steeped  in  the  following  May. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HEMP    CULTUEK 


VARiors  fibiea  are  koown  in  commerce  under  the  common 
name  of  Hemp,  but  the  true  Hemp  plant  has  cliuracteriBtics 
peculiarly  its  own, 

Hemp^  (Ger.,  Hauf ;  Dtm.,  Kanip  or  Kinnep :  Swe.,  Hampa; 
Du.,  Bennip ;  Fn,  Chanvre  ;  IL,  Canape  ;  Rus,,  Konopel ; 
Pol.,  Konopc  ;  Erse,,  Canait  :  Anj^lo-Saxon,  Haaiej)  ;  the 
Cannabis  satwa  of  botaoists),  is  sappo^^d  lo  be  a  native  of  India 
or  some  otber  Eastern  country^  but  it  haa  long  since  been  natu- 
ralized in  Europe.  It  is  an  annual,  nsin^  to  the  heiglit  of  from  3 
or  4  to  10  or  12  feet,  according  to  Boil  and  climate  ;  tlie  root  ia 
white  and  furniahed  with  fibres,  If  the  plants  are  grown  apart  they 
are  branched,  even  from  tlie  bottom,  but  when  crowded  they  are 
erect  and  simple,  and  covered  with  fine  but  rough  pubescence. 
The  stem  is  hollow  or  filled  with  a  soft  pith,  whicli  is  but- 
rounded  by  a  tender  brittle  substance,  called  the  reed  or  shive. 
Over  this  is  the  thin  bark,  composed  of  fibres,  extending  in  a 
parallel  direction  along  the  whole  stalk.  The  English  word 
Canvas  has  the  same  origin  as  Hemp,  and  hence  also  comes 
camp,  canopy,  &c.,  meaning  cloth  made  of  Hemp. 

Hemp  is  one  of  the  few  plants  cultivated  in  Europe  which 
has  the  male  and  female  flowers  in  diflFerent  plants.  Those 
bearing  flowers  only  are  called  male  Hemp,  and  those  bearing 
the  fruit  or  seed  the  female  The  leaves  are  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, on  long  petioles,  composed  of  from  five  to  seven  narrow, 
lanceolate,  sharply  serrated  leaflets,  of  which  the  lower  are  the 
somllest,  all  tai)ering  at  the  apex  into  an  entire  point  The 
fruit  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  stem  of  the  female  Hemp. 
It  is  not  preceded  by  any  corolla,  but  by  a  membranacious  hairy 
calyx,  terminating  in  long  points,  enclosing  tlic  pistil,  the  base  of 
which  becomes  the  seed.  The  male  is  quicker  in  growth  than 
the  female,  and  generally  rises  half  a  foot  higher^  by  which  pro- 
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vision  of  nature,  the  &rina  or  pollen  from  the  stamina,  or  the 
fecundating  dust  which  conveys  fertility  to  the  seed,  is  readily 
shed  on  the  lower  plant. 

Hemp  has  been  cultivated  in  Bengal  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  but  not,  as  in  Europe,  for  its  fibre.  It  secretes  a 
resinous  principle  in  its  leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  churrus  col- 
lected from  off  the  young  tops  of  the  stem  and  flowers,  which 
is  highly  esteemed  in  all  eastern  countries,  on  account  of 
its  exhilarating  and  intoxicating  properties.  In  the  Hindoo 
economy  this  serves  as  a  substitute  for  malt,  the  favourite  in- 
toxicating liquor  called  banga  or  bhang,  being  produced  from 
it.  On  this  account  chiefly  it  is  cultivated  in  India,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  &c.,  and  in  these  lands  it  is  grown  very  extensively. 
The  Arabs  call  it  the  "  increaser  of  pleasure,"  the  ''  cementer  of 
friendship,"  and  similar  names ;  and  it  is  called  Hasheesh  in 
Syria  and  the  adjoining  countries. 

When  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  India,  Hemp  is  sown 
thinly  by  the  natives,  who  afterwards  transplant  the  young 
plants,  and  place  them  at  distances  of  nine  or  ten  feet  from 
each  other.  In  this  way  they  are  exposed  more  freely  to 
lighty  heat  and  air,  which  enables  the  plant  to  produce  its 
secretions  in  a  more  complete  manner.  The  more  perfect 
these  secretions  are,  the  stronger  and  more  intoxicating  is 
the  bhang  or  hasheesh  extracted  from  this  famous  plant. 

The  use  of  Hemp  among  the  ancients  was  very  limited.  It 
is  never  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  not  often  by  the  heathen 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  Theophrastus  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

According  to  Herodotus,  garments  were  made  of  Hemp  by 
the  Thracians.  He  says  **  they  were  so  like  linen  that  none  but 
a  very  experienced  person  could  tell  whether  they  were  of  Hemp 
or  Flax ;  one  who  had  never  seen  Hemp  would  certainly  sup- 
pose them  to  be  Linen."  The  coarser  kinds  of  Linen  would,  it 
is  certain,  be  di£Scult  to  distinguish  from  the  finer  kinds  of 
Hempen  cloth.  To  the  present  day  Hemp  is  produced  abund- 
antly in  the  vicinity  of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Thracians.  The  men  who  drive  the  horses  which  drag  the 
boats  upon  the  Danube  between  Pesth  and  Vienna  now  wear 
coarse  tunics  of  Hemp. 

The  next  writer  who  mentions  Hemp  is  Moschion,  rather 
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more  than  200  years  b.c.  He  Btates  that  the  magnificent  ships 
of  Syracusia,  built  by  command  of  Hiero  II.  ^  were  provided  with 
Hemp  from  the  Rhone  for  making  ropes.  The  common 
materials  for  such  purposes  were  the  Egyptian  Papyrus,  the 
bark  of  the  Lime  tree,  of  the  Hemp-leaved  Mallow,  and  of  the 
Spanish  Brown,  and  probably  also  the  Siipa  Tmaciosina  of 
Linn«eu8. 

Hemp  as  well  as  Flax  was  grown  abundantly  in  Colchis.  It 
was  brought  to  the  ports  of  the  jEgean  Sea  by  the  Ionian  mer- 
chants, who  were  intimately  connected  with  the  northern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine  through  the  medium  of  their 
Milesian  colonies. 

It  is  probable  that  Hemp  was  not  the  natural  growth  of 
either  Italy»  Greece,  or  Asia  Minor,  but  that  it  wm  confined  in 
a  great  degree  to  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  these  regions. 
The  intimate  connection  of  the  Romans  with  the  Greek  colony 
of  Marseilles  may  have  brought  it  among  the  Babines,  in  the 
flame  manner  as  the  trade  between  the  Euxine  and  Miletus  J 
may  have  introduced  it  into  Caria. 

Pliny  says  that  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  Hemp 
was  in  common  use  among  the  Romans  for  sails,  ropes,  fee, 
but  probably  during  the  dark  ages  which  succeeded  the  dowu- 
faO  of  Rome  it  had  been  little  cultivated  or  used. 

In  many  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Russia^  Italy,  and 
France,  Hemp  is  now  cultivated  most  extensively,  and  forms  aHi 
article  of  primary  commercial  importance.  It  is  also  grown  in 
other  European  countries  to  a  small  extent,  in  some  counties 
of  England,  and  more  extensively  in  some  of  the  States  in 
North  America. 

When  Hemp  is  grown  for  its  fibre  it  is  sown  thick,  and  shade 
and  moisture  are  advantageous  for  promoting  this  object.  If 
for  cordage,  the  Hemp  should  be  sown  in  drills,  as  a  strong  and 
coarse  fibre  is  required,  and  it  is  best  produced  in  that  way. 
When  it  is  wMited  for  weaving  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  sown 
broad-cast,  as  the  stems  rise  more  slender  and  finer  in  propor- 
tion to  their  proximity,  provided  they  are  not  so  near  each  other 
as  to  choke  and  impede  the  growth.  For  whatever  purpose 
Hemp  is  grown  there  should  never  be  a  smaller  interval  than  a 
foot  between  each  plant. 
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When  sown  broad-cast  three  bushels  of  seed  is  tlie  ordinary 
allowance  for  an  acre.  If  in  drills,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
bushels  are  sufficient,  but  if  the  soil  be  very  rich,  a  little  less 
should  be  sown  whether  it  be  broadcast  or  in  drills.  After 
the  sowmg  great  vigilance  should  be  used  to  keep  off  the  birds, 
or  they  will  play  snd  havoc  with  the  seed,  and  leave  little  to 
germinate  and  produce  a  crop.  The  ground  requires  very 
little  after  care  or  labour  till  the  Hemp  is  fit  for  pulling,  as  the 
plant  is  never  overrun  with  weeds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  destroying  their  vegetation.  Agricul- 
turists sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  well  known  fact,  and  by 
sowing  a  crop  or  two  of  Hemp  on  the  rankest  soils,  they  subdue 
all  noxious  weeds,  and  entirely  cleanse  the  ground  from  these 
troublesome  intruders. 

Seed  from  Holland  is  roost  esteemed,  because  it  ripens  soon, 
and  yields  abundant  crops  of  Hemp  of  a  fine  quality.  Well  grown 
English  seed  also  produces  a  good  quality  of  fibre,  and  is  very 
suitable  for  sowing.  Although  Indian  seed  looks  well,  it  is  not 
so  much  liked  fur  sowing,  as  it  does  not  yield  so  good  a 
crop  of  fibre  in  the  first  year.  The  seed  should  l)e  of  a  bright 
gray  colour  and  plump.  If  it  has  undergone  heating  in  any 
way  the  germinating  principle  will  be  lost,  but  this  can  be  known 
by  the  taste,  which,  if  fit  for  sowing,  should  when  bitten  be 
sweet,  but  if  unfit  it  will  be  bitter  or  acrid. 

Hemp,  like  its  sister  Flax,  will  grow  in  almost  any  country, 
but  it  seems  to  thrive  best  in  temperate  regions.  The  Italians 
have  a  saying  that  Hemp  may  be  grown  everywhere,  but  it 
cannot  be  produced  fit  for  use,  either  in  heaven  or  earth,  with- 
out manure.  Bich  moist  earth  is  considered  most  favourable 
to  its  growth,  with  a  fair  portion  of  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open 
and  light  to  allow  the  roots  to  spread.  It  seldom  thrives  on  a 
stiflf  cold  clay  soil,  and  poor  land  will  yield  but  a  scanty  crop, 
although  of  fine  quality.  If  the  soil  be  over  rich  the  plant 
grows  too  luxuriantly,  and  produces  a  strong  coarse  fibre. 
Poor  soils  may  be  made  to  produce  a  good  crop  by  a  plentiful 
supply  of  manure,  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  be 
applied  Hemp  may  be  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  spot. 

In  Lincolnshire,  where  strong  and  heavy  Hemp  is  grown,  the 
hemp  gardens  are  small  and  near  the  houses  of  the  growers. 
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These  gardens  absorb  vast  qiianlitiea  of  manure,  ami  piotluce 
Hemp  every  year,  without  any  alternation  of  the  crops.  Some- 
times whea  the  Hemp  is  jmlled  early  a  few  turnips  are  sotjiti  for 
a  stubble  crop.  lu  Italy,  Hemp  is  sown  in  tlicir  lest  knde^ 
which  are  rich  and  Btr^iUg  loams,  and  arc  made  line  and  friable. 
In  lioma;ina,  wliere  the  best  Hemp  is  produced,  it  may  be  ^ 
grown  any  w  lie  re  with  nuuiure.  When  a  fine  quality  of  fibre 
is  wanted,  the  moht  buitable  sod  is  t-elecied,  cultivatcTs  being 
regulated  in  their  choice  of  soil  by  tlie  description  of  Hemp 
they  wish  to  raise.  In  England  the  generality  or  soil  will 
require  a  drebsing  of  ten  tons  of  well  rotted  farmyard  dung  per 
acre,  ploughed  and  harrowed  in  early  in  April. 

The  l>est  time  for  Bowinij  in  England  is  from  the  beginning 
to  the  midtlle  of  May,  but  it  may  be  done  np  to  the  firat  week 
in  June,  iikhough  late  suwn  plants  are  apt  to  grow  thin  and  weak 
In  Kussia  it  is  sown  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of 
June,  and  some  farmers  think  the  latter  the  better  time,  as  the 
frosts  injure  the  early  ho wings.  There  t!ic  season  of  reaping  is 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  .September ;  it  is  therefore 
lictween  thirteen  and  fourteen  weeks  in  a  stale  of  vegetation. 
The  male  plants,  or  white  Hemii,  come  to  maturity  about  three 
or  four  weeks  before  the  female.  Thoy  are  known  to  l>c  ripe  by  the 
flowers  fading,  the  farina  falling,  and  the  stems  turning  partially 
yellow.  The  liussian  summer  though  short  is  regular  whileit  lasts, 
and  the  temperature  is  suflacienlly  high  to  bring  the  Hemp  to  full 
jierfection.  There  the  male  jdants  are  pulled  beibre  the  female.  In 
Lincolnshire,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  parts,  the  male  plant  is 
gathered  a  month  earlier  than  the  female,  and  small  paths  are 
made  at  intervals  through  tlie  fields,  to  enable  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  pull  the  plants  which  are  ripe  without  trampling 
down  those  which  are  to  remain. 

The  ripeness  of  the  female  Hemp  ie  known  by  the  same  indi* 
cations  as  those  of  the  male,  and  also  by  the  calv^x  partially 
opening,  and  its  seed  beginning  to  change  colour  In  Suffolk, 
both  the  male  and  female  plants  are  gathered  at  the  same  time, 
and  wliere  seed  is  not  wanted  this  may  be  done,  witliout  seriously 
injuring  the  fibre.  They  are  both  less  injured  by  being  pulled 
too  soon  than  too  late,  but  if  too  young  the  fibres  though  fine, 
are  not  bo  lasting  as  when  the  plants  are  gathered  in  a  more 
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matured  state.  If  allowed  to  stand  until  they  are  quite  ripe, 
the  fibres  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  reed  as  not  to  be  readily 
separated,  and  they  become  so  coarse  that  no  subsequent  pro- 
cess can  reduce  them  to  a  proper  degree  of  fineness.  Some 
plants  are,  therefore,  preserved  for  seed,  and  these  require  no 
particular  cultivation  ;  but  some  male  Hemp  should  also  be  left 
to  attain  maturity,  and  shed  its  farina  or  poUen  upon  the  seed- 
bearing  plant.  Forty  plants  raised  in  the  conmion  way,  yielded 
only  a  pound  and  a-half  of  seed,  whereas,  from  a  single  plant 
which  grew  by  itself,  seven  pounds  and  a-half  were  obtained. 

During  its  season  of  rapid  growth,  the  plant  necessarily 
requires  moisture,  and  irrigation  is  sometimes  practised.  The 
climate  of  Italy  being  remarkable  for  its  clearness,  regularity, 
dryness  and  warmth,  irrigation  is  essentially  necessary  for  much 
of  its  agriculture,  especially  for  Hemp.  The  Italian  Hemp  is 
fine,  soft,  light  coloured  and  strong,  as  well  as  long  in  the  staple, 
which  is  partly  owing  to  its  careful  culture,  and  partly  to  the 
soil,  climate,  &c. 

Each  plant  is  pulled  up  singly  by  the  root,  care  being  taken 
not  to  break  or  cramp  the  stem  in  the  hand.  Before  the  plants 
are  taken  from  the  field  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  sometimes 
the  roots,  are  taken  of^^  with  a  wooden  sword,  and  these  are  left 
on  the  ground,  as  they  greatly  contribute  to  enrich  it  for  the 
succeeding  crop.  The  stalks  are  then  arranged  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  equal  lengths,  the  root  ends  being  all  laid  on  the 
same  side  of  each  handful  or  bundle,  which  is  tied  round  with 
one  of  the  stalks.  It  is  then  set  up  in  shock  for  a  week  or  so 
to  dry,  and  if  intended  to  be  kept  till  spring  it  is  tied  in  larger 
bundles,  stacked  and  thatched. 

When  the  female  Hemp  is  gathered,  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
eight  or  ten  days  exposed  to  the  air,  to  allow  the  seed  to  dry 
and  ripen,  the  tops  being  covered  with  undergrowth  to  keep  off 
the  birds,  after  which  the  heads  are  cut  off,  and  the  seed  gently 
thrashed  and  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  linseed.  The 
female  plant  is  generally  stacked  during  the  winter,  and  not 
steeped  till  the  spring.  Some  parties  say  that  instead  of  drying 
the  hemp  in  the  sun  for  a  short  time,  it  should  be  steeped  as 
speedily  as  possible  after  being  pulled.  In  this  state  it  is  said 
to  require  only  iaar  days,  but  whore  it  has  been  dried,  eight  days 
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cf  steeping  Others  approve  of  drying  first,  but  the  question 
which  is  best,  has  not  b€€n  definitely  settled,  and,  until  it  has 
been,  use  and  wont  may  be  the  rule. 

The  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  steeping  Hemp,  as  in  the 
case  of  Flax,  is  by  a  slight  degree  of  ferraentation  to  enable  the 
epidermis,  or  outer  skin,  to  separata  readily  from  the  bark,  and 
this  from  the  boon  or  reed.  It  is  generally  steeped  in  the  same 
manner  as  Flax,  the  bundles  of  Hemp  being  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  in  the  pond  or  ditch,  and  covered  with  straw  and 
stones  to  keep  all  down.  It  is  desirable  to  make  a  small 
stream  of  water  pass  through  the  steeping  place,  as  putrid 
water,  although  it  is  said  to  make  the  fibres  soft,  gives  them  a 
disagreeable  colour. 

The  length  of  time  to  keep  Hemp  in  the  steep  is  readily  ascer- 
tained by  taking  out  one  of  the  steeped  stems,  and,  holding  it  by 
the  root  end,  draw  the  thumb  nail  up  the  stem  to  the  top.  IS 
the  fibre  split  up  the  stemj  it  has  been  sufficiently  retted. 

When  the  Hemp  is  suflSciently  steeped,  it  is  taken  to  a  field  of 
grass,  hence  called  grassing,  which  is  clean  and  free  from  cattle. 
It  is  there  spread  out  very  evenly,  and  allowed  to  lie  for  three  or 
tour  weeks,  in  order  to  bleach  and  to  free  the  fibre  from  the  root 
Dming  that  period  it  must  be  carefully  turned  over  with  light 
long  poles  every  three  or  four  days.  When  pink  spots  appear  on 
the  stem  it  is  sufficiently  bleached,  and  when  dry  it  is  tied  up  in 
btmdles  again,  and  carried  to  the  bam  or  stack.  Dew  retting 
iJi  another  mode  of  praparation,  in  which  the  siems»  after  btdng 
pulled,  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  stook  or  shock  ior  two  or  three 
days  to  dry,  and  then  spread  out  on  land  where  grass  is  plenti- 
ful. It  may  require  to  lie  for  six  weeks,  being  frequently  turned 
doling  that  period.  When  the  pink  spotff  appear,  it  must  be 
taken  up  at  once  and  formed  into  bundles  to  drj',  but  the  fibre 
will  not  sustain  any  damage  until  they  appear  Snow  retting 
is  practised  in  Kussia  and  Sweden.  After  the  first  fall  they 
spread  the  Hemp,  already  dried,  on  the  snow,  and  leave  it  there 
to  be  covered  with  other  faUs  of  snow  until  spring,  when  it  is 
umiaUy  found  to  be  sufficiently  retted.  In  Livonia  the  Hemp 
is  steeped  in  a  series  of  basins,  one  above  the  other,  but  the 
French  have  given  over  this  mode  of  steeping. 

After  being  steeped  or  otherwise  retted,  the  Hemp  is  passed 
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tbrougli  between  fluted  rollers  to  break  it,  and  then  scutched 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Flax,  and  it  is  then  in  a  marketable 
state,  and  fit  for  being  heckled  preparatory  to  spinning,  or  for 
'  being  made  into  cordage.  The  lieckles  used  are  somewhat 
coarser  than  those  for  Flax,  the  teeth  of  the  coarsest  being 
usually  about  an  inch  in  circumference  at  bottom,  tapering 
p^adually  to  a  sharp  point,  and  they  arc  set  nbout  two  inches 
apart  from  each  other. 

The  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  sown  with  Hemp  usually 
averages  from  four  to  six  hundredweight  of  scutched  Hemp,  and 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  bushels  of  seed.  Hemp-seed  affords 
a  very  useful  oil,  similar  in  its  qualities  to  linseed ;  also  cake 
which  is  largely  imported  in  o  Great  Britain,  and  sold  to 
farmers  for  feeding  purposes. 

Hemp,  as  already  mentioned,  is  largely  cultivated  in  Russia, 
almost  every  i)rovince  of  that  great  country  producing  more  or 
Jess  of  it  For  a  very  long  period  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
importimt  articles  of  export,  St  Petersburg  and  Riga  being  the 
two  great  shipping  ports.  When  it  is  brought  from  the  interior 
to  the  port  of  shipment,  in  the  spring  or  summer,  it  is  selected 
and  made  up  into  bundles  by  sworn  brackers;-^ho  generally  act 
impartially,  and  assort  it  with  considerable  care.  At  St  Peters- 
burg it  is  assorted  into  clean  or  firsts,  outshot  or  seconds,  and 
half  clean  or  thirds.  At  Riga  the  three  qualities  are  distin- 
guished as  Rhyne,  Outshot,  and  Pass.  In  both  places  the  refuse  is 
called  Cedilla.  Tickets  are  attached  to  each  bundle  as  selected,  and 
the  different  qualities  are  well  known  to  the  various  purchasers 
by  these  names.  Particular  care  is  taken  to  ship  Hemp  in  fine 
weather,  as  it  is  apt  to  heat  on  the  voyage  if  it  gets  wet,  and 
so  become  totally  spoiled.  The  quality  of  Russian  Hemp  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cordage,  and  it  has  long  been  largely 
used  for  that  purpose  in  this  and  in  other  countries. 

Hemp  is  grown  both  in  the  plains  and  on  the  high  mountain 
ranges  of  India.  In  Bengal,  where  the  land  is  so  low  as  to  remain 
moist  during  the  dry  season,  it  is  cultivated  and  thrives  luxuri- 
antly during  the  cold  season.  There  it  only  occupies  the 
ground  for  about  eighty  days,  or  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  end  of  August.  It  thrives  well  in  the  Himalayas  at  an 
elevation  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet,  and  it  is  grown  there  both 
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for  its  mtoricatmg  properties  and  for  ite  fibre.  It  also  grows 
in  thenortherQ  districts  of  Nepaul^  aod  in  the  southern  and 
western  provinces  of  India.  The  quality,  for  want  of  knowledge 
and  care  in  the  culture,  is  not  jjarticularly  fine,  but  it  is  strong 
and  suitable  for  many  purposes.  It  might  be  produced  in 
almost  unlimited  extent,  and  at  less  cost  than  Russian  Hemp  ; 
and  perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  may  supersede 
other  Hemps  in  this  country. 

In  former  times  Hemp  was  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Linens,  hut  very  little  of  it  is  now  consumed  in  that  way. 
The  fibre  is  too  strong  and  harsh  for  the  finer  class  of  goods,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  spin  it  into  small  sizes  of  yam  ;  indeed  it  must 
undergo  some  process  to  soften  it  before  it  can  be  properly  spun 
over  machinery  at  all.  For  twines,  cordage,  and  similar 
articles,  it  has  long  been  deservedly  popular,  and,  from  its 
strength  and  peculiar  adaptation  for  ropes,  these  seem  to  be 
the  purposes  to  which  it  ought  to  be  applied.  When  Flax  is 
dear  and  Hemp  cheap,  which  occasionally  happens,  Riga  Hemp, 
being  softer  and  finer  fibred  than  St  Petersburg,  is  often  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  not 
so  pliable  as  flax-cloth,  and  not  so  well  liked  by  practical  sea- 
men. It  was  also  largely  manufactured  into  bagging,  sacking, 
&c,,  and  it  is  still  used  to  some  extent  in  this  way,  but  these 
gpodfl  have  been  nearly  superseded  by  its  cheap  rival  Jute. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JUTE     CULTURE. 

h~The  Culture  of  Jute  in  the  Field, 


India  abounds  with  fibre-yielding  plants,  some  of  which  have 
been  long  known  to,  and  manufactured  into  cloth,  twines,  &c. 
by  the  natives  of  that  country.      UniO  a  comparatively  recent 
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period  very  little  was  known  in  this  country  of  almost  any  of 
these  fibres,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  were  employed  by  us  in 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  So  long  ago  as  1792  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  directed  enquiry  to  be  made 
by  the  collectors  of  districts  in  Bengal  regarding  substitutes  for 
Hemp,  and  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  was  then  got 
respecting  the  culture  of  Sunn  Hemp  in  India.  In  the  years 
179G  to  1798  great  losses  were  sustained  by  the  Company  in 
their  endeavours  to  introduce  some  of  the  fibres  of  India  into 
this  country,  as  their  expenditure  upon  that  object  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  sales  by  more  than  £45,000.  The  accounts  of 
the  exports  of  these  fibres  from  India  are  imperfect,  but  by  the 
reports  on  the  aifairs  of  India,  given  in  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1831,  it  appears  that  in  the  ofiScial  year 
179G-7,  only  591  maunds  (not  quite  22  tons)  of  Flax,  Hemp,  and 
twine  were  exported  from  Calcutta  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
2883  to  the  United  States  of  America.  At  the  same  period  521 
maunds  of  Jute  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  159  to 
America,  and  1100  to  Hamburg,  being  about  65  tons  in  aU 
Besides  these  fibres,  34,000  gunny  bags,  made  of  Jute,  were 
exported  from  Calcutta  to  America  in  the  year  1796,  and 
considerable  quantities  to  Penang,  China,  New  South  Wales,  Ac. 

The  East  India  Company,  finding  the  trade  so  unprofitable, 
discontinued  the  importation  of  fibres  into  Great  Britain  until 
1800,  when  difierences  occurred  between  this  country  and  the 
Northern  Powers  of  Europe,  which  induced  the  Government  to 
look  elsewhere  than  to  Bussia  for  Hemp.  In  that  year  the  Direc- 
tors sent  out  a  person  to  India  to  establish  the  cultivation  of 
Hemp,  and  the  experiment  was  continued  for  some  time,  it  is 
said,  in  an  expensive  manner. 

In  a  letter,  dated  4lh  February  1803,  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company,  they  were  recommended  to 
encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  growth  of  strong  Hemp  in 
such  parts  of  their  dependencies  as  were  best  suited  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  article.  The  Court,  on  23d  of  same  month, 
replied  that  they  would  take  the  needful  measures  for  accom- 
plii^hing  the  object  of  their  Lordships'  wishes. 

Farms  were  accordingly  taken  for  the  cultivation  of  Hemp 
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and  of  substituteB  for  it»  and  a  gclentific  gentlemao  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  one  of  them.  He  cultirated  a  great  variety  of 
the  fibrous  plants  of  India,  made  experiments  with  the  fibres, 
and  sent  specimene  of  them  to  this  country.  Among  the  fibres 
subjected  to  experiment  were  the  Brown  Hemp  of  Bombay,  the 
Sunn  of  Bengal,  and  different  species  of  Jute.  Considerable 
quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  Sunn  and  Jute  were  from 
time  to  time  imported  into  this  country  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  experiment-s  were  finally  discontinned  in  1811, 
but  much  valuable  information  was  obtained  regarding  those 
and  other  fibrous  plants  during  the  time  they  were  carried  on. 

After  this  period,  the  Company,  still  desirous  to  introduce  some 
of  these  fibres  into  the  manufactures  of  Britain,  now  and  again 
imported  them.  Sometimes  they  discontinued  the  importation 
for  a  time,  and  again  resumed  it,  and  had  the  fibres  tried  by 
ropemakers  and  others  in  London,  but  with  little  practical 
result.  In  the  case  of  Jute,  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and 
the  want  of  having  it  thoroughly  tested  by  properly  qualGed 
parties,  long  kept  its  valuable  properties  from  being  known.  As 
these  were  gradually  discovered,  prejudice  gave  way  to  reaaon, 
and  the  despised  and  calumniated  article  rose  into  favour,  and 
Boon  took  high  rank  among  fibrous  substances. 

Jute  is  the  fibre  of  plants  of  the  Corchonis  family,  and  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  two  species  of  it,  viz. : — Corchorua  o?i- 
tortus  and  Corchorus  capmlaris.  Both  plants  are  common  in 
almost  every  part  of  India,  and,  from  the  following  description 
of  them,  they  seem  to  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  each 
other,  both  in  appearance  while  growing  and  in  their  several 
products. 

Corchoriis  olitortvs,  Pot  Herb,  or  Jew*B  Mallow,  is  an  herba-' 
ceous  anntial,  which  in  India  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
five  to  ten,  or,  under  favourable  circumstances,  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  The  stem  is  erect,  smooth,  cylindrical,  and  more  or  lets 
branched  toward  the  top.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  and  of  a 
lively  green  colour,  alternate  on  foot  stalks,  oval  or  ovo-lanceo- 
laie  in  ehape,  with  the  margin  dentate,  and  with  the  two  lower 
dentilures  terminated  by  a  slender  filament.  The  irtipules  are 
simple,  awl-shaped,  and  of  reddish  colour  at  the  baAe  ;  and  the 
peduncles  or  flower*8talks  are  one  or  two  flowered.    The  floweri 
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are  small,  having  the  calyx  consisting  of  five  piecea  or  sepals, 
the  corolla  of  five  yellow  petals,  and  the  stamens  nnmeroos. 
Toms  or  nectary  cup-shaped,  with  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  Ovary  solitaij,  ripening  into  a  long,  nearly  cylindrical 
capsule,  ten-ribbed,  six  to  eight  times  longer  than  it  is  broad, 
five-celled,  and  formed  of  five  valves,  with  five  terminal  points. 
Seeds  numerous,  with  nearly  perfect  transverse  partitions  be- 
tween thenL 

Oorchcrua  capstdariSf  or  Capsular  Corchorus,  is  also  aa 
herbaceous  annual,  with  a  straight,  smooth,  and  cylindrical, 
afterwards  branched  stem,  of  from  four  or  five,  to  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  have  long  footstalks,  and 
are  oval,  acuminate,  thin,  of  a  light  green,  and  serrated  at  their 
margins,  with  the  two  lower  serratures  terminating  in  narrow 
filaments.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  like  those  of  the 
other  species  in  the  number  of  their  parts.  The  capsules  are 
short  and  globose,  wrinkled,  and  muricated,  with  five  ceUs,  and 
composed  of  five  valves ;  seeds  few  in  each  cell,  and  without 
transverse  partitions.  Both  plants  fiower  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September  and  October. 

The  two  plants  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  capsules  or  seed- 
vessels,  the  one  being  elongated  and  cylindrical,  and  the  other 
short  and  globular.  The  name  CorchoruB  is  from  the  Karkhorua 
of  the  Greeks,  which  was  a  pot-herb,  and  is  by  many  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  described  of  these  plants.  It  is  stiU  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  and  is  said  to  be  eaten 
as  a  pot-herb  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Palestine. 
Banwolf  saw  the  Jews  about  Aleppo  using  the  leaves  as  a  pot- 
herb, hence  the  name  of  Olw  Judaicum  in  old  authors,  which, 
by  the  French,  is  translated  Mauve  de  Juif^  and  in  English 
Jew's  Mallow.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  a  couple  of  feet  in  the 
dry  soil  of  Syria,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to 
in  Job  xzx.  and  4. 

Dr  Buchanan  says  he  was  informed  that  it  was  the  latter 
species  the  young  leaves  of  which  were  eaten  by  the  natives  as 
a  sort  of  spinach.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  best 
information  which  has  been  obtained  on  the  subject,  that  in 
India  the  leaves  of  both  are  used  as  pot-kerbs,  and  that 
the  stems  of  both  yield  the    fibre  known  in  commeroe  by 
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the  name  of  Jute  ;  and  farther,  that  the  plaet8  are  there  cul- 
tivated on  both  of  these  accounts.  The  young  leaves  of  the  plantSi 
though  eaten  and  apparently  relished  by  the  natives^  Hin- 
dooe  and  Mussulmans,  as  a  pot-herb,  have  a  coarse,  weedy 
flavour,  little  suited  to  Europemi  palates. 

In  Sanscrit  the  plants  are  called  Putta  ;  in  Bengalee  the 
first  is  called  Put  or  Paul,  the  second  Ohi-naliia  Pat,  $md 
the  fibre  of  both  Juie.  Cloth  made  of  the  fibre  is  called  Tat^ 
MegUa,  and  Chotes  or  Chdiif  whence  probably  the  name  Jute 
has  been  derived.  The  plant  or  pknts  is  by  far  the  most  ezten* 
sively  cultivated  of  all  the  fibrous  family  throughout  the  delta 
of  Bengal.  Its  easy  culture,  rapid  growth,  and  comparatively 
large  produce,  present  advantages  not  to  be  overlooked  by  that 
eminently  practical  and  economical  people,  the  natives  of 
BengaL 

It  is  generally  grown,  during  the  rainy  season,  on  high  land, 
or  land  not  subject  to  submersion  like  rice  land.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  April  or  May,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
rein  to  moisten  the  ground,  on  land  which  has  been  well 
plou^ed  and  smoothed^  and  the  seeds,  which  are  sown  broad- 
cast, are  then  harrowed  in  the  same  manner  as  paddy  or  rice 
land  If  sown  very  thick,  the  fibre  is  soft  and  silky,  but  the 
plants  do  not  attain  a  great  height,  and  the  yield  is  thus  les* 
eened.  When  sown  very  thin,  the  plants  are  long  and  strongs 
and  the  fibre  harsh.  A  medium  between  too  thick  and  too 
thin  sowing  would  thus  appear  best,  as  it  yields  both  quantity 
mnd  quality  of  fibre.  No  plant  is  more  grateful  for  good 
cultivation  than  Jute,  and  it  thrives  best  in  a  good  loamy  soil, 
well  manured,  or  which  has  been  well  manured  under  a  former 
csrop.  A  hot  and  moderately  rainy  season  suits  it  best,  but 
ezoenive  rains  or  bad  drainage  injure  or  deteriorate  it.  In 
this  respect  it  is  a  precarious  and  delicate  crop,  but  otherwise 
it  presents  the  advantage  of  afibnUng  a  more  valuable  return 
from  land  at  that  season  than  any  other  crop  the  cultiva- 
tor can  grow.  It  requires  to  be  carefully  weeded  whan  young, 
the  best  time  being  when  the  plants  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  after  which  it  acquires  strength  enough  to  keep  down  all 
intruders.  A  poor  crop,  or  one  which  has  suffered  from  exoes- 
live  rains,  will  only  attain  a  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  but 
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with  heat  and  a  due  quantily  of  rain,  in  a  good  well  manured 
soil,  it  attains  a  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  or  even  fourteen 
feet.  The  stems  vary  from  one  to  two  inches  in  circumference, 
and  some  of  them,  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  even 
exceed  this  thickness. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  the  great  provocatives  to  a  luxuriant 
crop,  and  in  many  districts  appliances  are  adopted  by  the 
natives  to  increase  both.  The  lands  in  which  Jute  is  grown  are 
generally  nearly  level,  and  in  order  to  conserve  the  rain  it  is 
divided  into  small  plots  by  miniature  mud  dykes,  from  six  to 
nine  or  twelve  inches  in  height.  After  the  crop  has  risen  about 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  after  the  weeding  is 
finished,  the  gaps  in  the  dykes  are  filled  up,  and  the  rain  is 
retained  and  allowed  to  run  over  the  top  of  the  embankments. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  raises  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  these 
artificial  reservoirs  to  perhaps  100  degrees  or  more,  the  while 
retaining  considerable  heat  in  the  soil  below.  This  forces  on 
the  growth  of  the  plant  with  great  rapidity,  and  makes  it  at- 
tain a  height  which,  under  less  favourable  circumstances,  it 
never  could  have  reached.  Before  the  plant  is  cut  the  water  is 
run  oflf  and  the  land  allowed  to  dry. 

Where  the  soil  is  naturally  damp  and  cold  this  irrigation  is 
not  needful ;  indeed  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  Jute,  and  re- 
tard rather  than  encourage  its  growth.  Should  the  rains  be 
excessively  heavy,  the  water  fiows  over  the  banks  so  quickly 
that  it  has  no  time  to  become  heated,  and  it  sours  the  groundi 
and  seriously  injures  the  plant.  Even  when  more  than  usually 
heavy,  although  not  excessively  so,  there  is  not  enough  heat 
produced  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  crops  suificiently,  and 
little  benefit  accrues.  When  the  season  is  very  dry,  the  little 
reservoirs  do  not  retain  depth  of  water  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  both  the  water  and  the  ground  below  it  uniform  night  and 
day,  and  the  full  advantage  of  the  i^^m  is  not  realized. 
Moderate  rains  and  a  warm  summer  suit  Jute  best,  and  are 
highly  favourable  to  this  mode  of  culture,  and  fortunately  they 
are  the  rule  and  the  extremes  the  exception. 

The  practice  of  forcing  on  the  growth  of  Jute  in  this  manner 
has  its  defects  as  well  as  its  advantages.  Much  of  the  Jute 
imported  into  this  country  has  a  root  end,  Iq  many  cases  both 
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long  and  haxtih,  which  is  not  easily  eoftened  and  broken  down^ 
and  without  thia  it  is  difficult  to  spin  it  into  the  lighter  mzes  of 
yam.  Some  parcels  have  also  what  are  called  runners,  that  ifl, 
hard  Btems,  the  fibres  of  which  are  not  easily  separated,  and 
therefore  much  disliked  by  the  spinner.  The  little  poolB  or 
reaerroirs  are  the  cause  of  both.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  of 
the  plant  which  has  been  under  the  water,  or  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  it,  imbibes  a  mucilaginous  matter  from  the  water,  which 
hardens  the  natural  gluten  of  the  plant  and  cements  the  fibres 
together.  This  does  not  come  off  in  any  of  the  subsequent 
prooeases,  and  it  remains  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  is  what 
is  called  the  root,  although  it  is  not  really  the  root  of  the  plants 
having  been  grown  above  the  ground,  but  under  the  water. 
When  any  of  the  plants  get  bent  by  wind  or  other  cause  and 
fall  down  in  the  water  (and  sometimes  quantities  of  it  may  be 
whoUy  bent  or  broken  down  and  lodged  in  the  water),  the 
portions  which  are  so  immersed  become  saturated  with  the 
macus  in  the  water,  which  fastens  the  gum  in  the  plant,  glues 
the  fibres  together,  and  forms  runners.  This  cause  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  sometimes  only  a  single  mnTier  or  two  are  found 
in  a  bale,  and  at  other  times  whole  strikes  of  them  are  met 
with.  Sometimes  they  extend  down  only  a  portion  of  the  fibre, 
and  at  other  times  throughout  its  whole  length.  When  the 
stalk  is  bent  the  juices  cannot  ascend  properly  to  perfect  the 
plant,  and  the  fibres  do  not  attain  maturity.  Such  stems  are 
not  so  good  as  others,  even  although  there  was  no  mucilage 
upon  them ;  but  were  some  simple  means  adopted  to  remove  the 
glutinous  matter,  it  would  probably  improve  their  quality. 

The  crop  being  ripe  for  catting,  the  plants  are  cut  down 
elofle  to  the  roots,  their  tops  clipped  off,  and  they  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  Ten,  fifteen,  or  more  of  these 
bundles  are  then  laid  in  a  shallow  tank  or  reservoir  of  water,  or  in 
some  neighbouring  ditch,  over  them  a  quantity  of  turf  or  clods  are 
placed  to  make  them  sink  in  the  water,  and  to  keep  them  covered 
until  they  are  sufficiently  retted.  They  are  generally  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  water  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes  longer, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  daring  which  time  they  are 
visited  daily  by  the  cultivator,  who  tries  the  bark  with  his  nails, 
until  he  finds  that  decomposition  has  arrived  at  the  proper  point* 
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In  preparing  Jute  intended  for  export,  the  water  retting  prooeas 
ia  poahed  to  ita  utmoat  limita^  ahort  of  actually  deatroying  the 
fibre  by  exceaaive  putrefieu^tion.  Thia  ia  done  in  order  to  obtain 
that  thoroughly  detached  ailky  character  of  fibre,  which  ia  ao 
much  valued  in  this  country.  When  the  bark  aeparatea  eaaily, 
and  the  atalk  and  fibres  become  aoft,  it  ia  ready  for  being  re- 
moved from  the  water.  If  ateeped  too  long  the  Jute  alwaya 
Bufifers  more  or  lesa  in  strength,  and  an  extra  day  or  two  would 
totally  destroy  it.  Jute  prepared  for  native  consumption  ia 
darker  coloured  and  not  ao  clean,  but  it  is  more  durable  than 
that  which  ia  grown  specially  for  ahipmeni  It  ia,  however* 
cheaper,  aa  the  yield  per  acre  ia  aaid  to  be  much  larger. 

The  proper  time  for  removing  the  Jute  from  the  ateep  having 
arrived,  the  weight  upon  the  atalks  is  removed  and  the 
bundles  untied.  The  native  operator,  frequently  a  boy  or  a 
young  man,  takes  as  many  of  the  stems  or  planta  in  hia  hand 
as  he  can  grasp,  and  removinga  amall  portion  of  the  bark  from 
the  ends  next  the  roots,  and  grasping  them  together,  he  strikea 
them  gently  against  a  board  placed  before  him  in  a  alanting 
position,  and  with  a  little  management  he  strips  off  the  whole 
from  end  to  end,  without  breaking  either  stem  or  fibre.  Having 
thus  got  a  certain  quantity  into  this  half  prepared  state,  he  next 
proceeds  to  wash  off.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  large  handful,  and, 
swinging  it  round  his  head,  the  while,  standing  up  to  the  middle 
in  water,  he  dashes  it  repeatedly  against  the  surface  of  the 
water,  drawing  it  through  towarda  him,  to  wash  off  the  im* 
purities ;  then  with  a  dexterous  throw  he  fans  it  out  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  carefully  picks  off  all  remaining  Uack 
spots  or  other  extraneous  matter.  It  is  now  wrung  out  so  aa  to 
remove  as  much  water  as  possible,  and  then  hung  up  on  linea 
prepared  on  the  spot,  or  over  bamboos,  to  dry  in  the  aun. 
The  Jute  is  afterwards  cleaned,  and  made  up  in  bundlea  of 
from  one  to  two  maunds  for  the  market,  and  that  it  is  well 
cleaned  ia  generally  acknowledged,  very  little  of  the  husk  or 
stalk  being  ever  left  upon  the  Jute. 

The  produce  per  acre  ia  variously  stated  at  from  400  to  700 
lb.,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  latter  quantity  is  nearest  the 
truth,  if  not  short  of  it  Were  the  land  sufficiently  enriched 
with  m^ure  flfuited  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  properly  pre- 
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pared  for  the  seed  bed,  the  best  seed  selected  and  sown,  and  the 
cultivation  lb  every  respect  intelligently  attended  to,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  rich  soil  of  the  delta  of  the  Granges,  Burhampoo- 
tcr,  and  other  rivers  where  the  plant  is  chiefly  grown,  might  be 
made  to  yield  a  greater  retiim.  So  in  like  manner,  by  the  same 
means,  the  staple  might  be  improved  greatly  in  colour,  strength^ 
and  fineness  of  fibre,  and  the  root  ends  belter  freed  from  the 
hard  woody  bark  which  is  m  detrimental  to  its  spinning  pro- 
perties. Hitherto  little  has  been  done  to  instmct  the  natives  in 
the  CQltivation  of  the  plant,  and  they  still  grow  it  much  in  the 
same  way  as  their  ancestors  did  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
preference  which  a  strong,  well  cleaned  silky  parcel  gets  in  the 
bazaars,  and  the  relatively  higher  price  which  it  brings^  so  far 
stimulates  the  growers  to  produce  such  Jute ;  but  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  obtain  the  desired  end,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
eome  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late. 

Some  of  the  Jute  imported  is  found,  on  opening  the  bales,  to  be 
greatly  discoloured,  and  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  scarcely  fit 
for  spinning.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  caused  by  carelessness  in 
the  preparation.  After  the  fibre  has  been  freed  from  the  stem 
and  washed,  it  ought  to  be  immediately  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
never  packed  up  into  bundles  until  thoroughly  dried.  Too  often, 
however,  the  handfuls,  after  being  washed,  are  laid  down  wet  on 
the  damp  ground,  and  aUowed  to  lie  there  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
sometimes  longer.  In  this  stage  the  great  warmth  of  the  climate 
sp^ily  causes  the  wet  fibre  to  heat,  and  this  weakens  and  dis- 
colours it  It  may  not  be  practicable  in  all  cases  to  have  it  re- 
moved direct  from  the  stream  or  pond  in  which  it  is  washed  to 
the  drying  lines,  but  when  possible  this  should  invariably  be  done 
to  preserve  the  fibre. 

Sometimes  on  opening  the  bales  the  Jute  is  found  to  be  very 
much  soiled  with  clay  or  other  earthy  matter.  This  is  caused 
partly  by  laying  it  down  on  the  wet  soil  after  washing,  and  be- 
iore  hanging  it  up  to  dry ;  but  oftener  by  washing  it  in  muddy 
water.  It  may  not  be  possible  at  aU  times  to  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  oi  pure  water  in  which  to  wash  the  Jute,  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  it  clean  in  the  various  processee  it 
undergoes.  Earthy  matter  on  the  fibre  greatly  injures  the 
machinery  in  the  operation  of  spinning,  and  it  is  therefora 
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seriously  objected  to  by  the  spinner,  and  lessens  the  market  valfie 
of  the  Jnto. 

Jute  has  now  become  an  article  of  prime  necessity  in  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,  and  everything  ought  to  be  done 
to  increase  the  production,  and  to  improve  the  quality,  that 
money  and  skill  can  accomplish.  There  are  many  wealthy 
houses  in  Calcutta  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  trade,  and 
it  is  their  duty^  and  it  would  be  greatly  for  their  interest,  at 
once  to  take  steps  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant,  and  the  preparation  of  the  fibre.  The  merchants  who 
are  buying  it  daily  must  know  how  this  could  be  best  done,  bat 
done  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  without  delay  What  is  wanted 
from  the  growers  is  a  fine  pearly  white  colour,  uniform  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  strike,  a  finer  fibre  combined  with 
greater  strength,  and  an  abundant  supply. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  quality  of  fibre,  the  Jute  must  be 
cut  shortly  after  it  has  flowered,  which  is  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  ike  middle  of  September.  It  generally  attains  this 
stage  in  about  100  days  after  being  sown,  but  of  course,  it  is 
to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  weather,  which  is  not  uniform 
in  India  any  more  than  here.  Some  plants  are  allowed  to  stand 
to  ripen  the  seed  for  a  future  crop,  and  then  cut  down  after  thqr 
have  attained  maturity.  After  the  removal  of  the  Jute  from  the 
ground,  the  fields  are  prepared  for  a  winter  crop,  such  as  tobacco, 
mustard,  or  other  plants,  for  which,  from  their  elevation  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  they  may  be  most  suitable. 

Specimen  plants  of  Jute  have  been  grown  in  Dundee  and 
neighbourhood.  About  ten  years  ago,  James  Crichton  of  Lon- 
don sent  a  few  seeds  to  Alexander  Easson,  Dundee,  and  to 
others.  Mr  Easson  raised  some  plants  in  his  green-house,  and 
exhibited  them  in  the  Baltic  or  Exchange  Beading  Boom  there 
for  some  days.  They  grew  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet, 
were  graceful  plants  and  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. 

The  fibre  is  not  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  Jute  plant,  as 
the  stalks  or  stems,  which  are  applied  to  a  multitude  of  uses  by 
the  natives,  are  of  great  importance  to  them.  They  are  somewhat 
like  willow  switches,  beautifully  white,  straight,  and  light, 
though  rather  brittle.  They  are  made  into  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder and  fireworks,  and  they  are  used  for  fencesi  especially 
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for  the  baflket-work  enclosures  in  which  the  betel-pepper  vine 
U  cultivated,  and  which  is  nniverfiallj  consumed  by  all^  nabob 
and  peasant  alike.  These  stalks  are  also  iifled  largely  in  supplying 
fuel  for  burning  the  myriads  of  worms  which  infest  the  bottoms 
and  sides  of  the  native  crallt^  and  which ^  if  not  so  destroyed, 
would  speedily  render  these  frail  vessels  nothing  but  riddles. 

Jate,  when  first  prepared,  is  of  a  beautiful  pearly  white,  the 
VCTy  colour  which  is  most  priased  by  spinners,  but  it  gradually 
chaogefl  to  fawn,  and  then  to  light  brown.  The  causes  of  these 
changes  are  more  or  less  inherent  in  the  fibre  itself,  and  to  this 
is  ascribed  the  diflSculty  there  is  in  bleaching  Jute.  If  this 
property  could  be  changed  it  would  make  the  article  much  more 
valuable  in  Dundee,  but  perhaps  it  could  not  be  altogether 
obviated.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  water-rettiug  should 
be  dispensed  with,  and  a  process  adopted  of  preparing  the  fibre 
without  steeping.  This  might  accomplish  the  desired  result, 
at  all  events  it  is  well  worth  trying,  as  it  could  be  done  with- 
out risk  to  the  fibre,  and  at  trifling  cost. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Jute  grown  in  Bengal  is  made 
into  cloth  in  the  districts  where  it  is  cultivated,  and  this  indus- 
try forms  the  grand  domestic  manufacture  of  all  the  populous 
eaetem  districts  of  Lower  Bengal.  It  pervades  all  classes^  and 
penetrates  into  every  household,  almost  every  one,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  being  in  some  way  engaged  in  it*  Boatmen,  husband- 
men, palankeen  carriers,  domestic  servants,  every  one  in  fact, 
being  Hindoos — for  Mussulmans  spin  cotton  only— pass  their 
leisure  moments,  distaff  in  hand,  spinning  gunny  twist.  It  is 
spun  by  the  takur  and  dhara,  the  former  being  a  kind  of 
spindle,  which  is  turned  upon  the  thigh  or  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  the  latter  a  reel,  on  which  the  thread,  when  sufficiently 
twisted,  is  wound  up.  Another  kind  of  spinning  machine, 
called  a  ghurghurea,  is  occasionally  used.  A  bunch  of  the 
raw  material  is  hung  up  in  every  fanner's  house,  or  on  the 
protruding  stick  of  a  thatched  roof,  and,  every  one  who  has 
leisure  forms  with  these  spindles  some  coarse  pack-thread,  of 
which  ropes  are  twisted  for  the  use  of  the  farm.  The  lower 
Hindoo  castes  from  this  pack-thread  spin  a  finer  thread  for 
being  made  into  cloth,  and,  there  being  a  loom  in  nearly  every 
house,  very  much  of  it  is  woven  by  the  women  of  the  lower 
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class  of  people.  It  is  especially  the  employment  of  the  Hindoo 
widow,  as  it  enables  her  to  earn  her  bread  without  being  a 
burden  on  her  £unily. 

The  doth  thus  made  is  of  various  qualities,  such  as  clothing 
for  the  fsonily,  especially  the  women,  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
on  all  the  eastern  frontier  wear  almost  nothing  else,  coarse 
fabrics,  bedding,  rice  and  sugar  bags,  sacking,  packsheet,  Ac., 
Ac.  Much  of  it  is  woven  into  short  lengths,  and  very  narrow 
widths,  two  or  three  of  which  are  sometimes  sewed  into  one  piece 
before  they  are  sold.  That  intended  for  rice  and  sugar  bags 
is  made  about  six  feet  long,  and  from  24  to  27  inches  wide,  and 
doubled  A  considerable  quantity  of  Jute  yam  is  dyed  and 
woven  into  doth  for  various  local  purposes,  and  some  of  it  is  also 
sent  out  of  the  district 

The  prindpal  places  where  Chotee,  or  Jute  doth  for  gunny 
bags  is  made,  are  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  160  to  200  miles 
around  Dacca,  and  there  both  labour  and  land  are  remarkably 
cheap.  The  short  staple,  common  Jute,  is  generally  consumed 
in  the  local  manufacture,  the  finer  and  long  stapled  being 
reserved  for  the  export  trade.  These  causes  enable  gunny  doth 
and  bags  to  be  sold  almost  as  cheap  as  the  raw  material,  which 
creates  an  inmiense  demand  for  them  in  nearly  every  market  of 
the  world 

The  portion  of  the  stem  next  the  root,  which  is  hdd  in  the 
hand  while  removing  the  fibre  from  the  stalks,  is  more  or  less 
contaminated  with  bark  and  other  imparities.  About  nine 
inches  is  generally  cut  off  on  this  account,  and  these  ends  are 
either  sold  to  the  papermakers,  or  made  into  a  coarse  cloth,  which 
used  to  be  sent  in  large  quantities  to  America,  for  cotton  bagging 
and  similar  purposes.  The  manu£Eu;ture  of  Jute  whisky  firom 
these  ends  was  tried  experimentally,  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
process  of  conversion  into  sugar  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  after* 
wards  fermenting.  The  produce  had  much  resemblance  to 
grain  whisky.  Some  of  these  ends  or  roots  are  now  regularly 
imported  into  Britain. 

The  Jute  intended  for  sale  in  Calcutta,  is  taken  firom  the 
districts  where  it  is  grown  in  boats  of  various  kinds,  tied  up,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  bundles  of  one  or  two  manads.  From 
some  of  the  distrida  the  voyage  is  long  and  tectious,  but  in  a 
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Bhort  tiine  the  traoait  will  bo  much  facilitated  bj  the  opening 
up  of  railways.  Already  one  is  opened  for  110  miles  to 
Koofihtee,  on  the  Ganges,  which  bringe  Dacca  nearer  to  Cal- 
cutta  by  five  days,  and  it  is  proposed  to  run  a  steamer  from 
Kooshtee  to  Serajgunge,  which  xb  one  of  the  great  Jute  districts. 
On  the  way  to  Calcutta  very  little  care  is  taken  of  the  Jute,  and 
it  frequently  gets  wet  in  the  boats,  which  does  it  material  injury 
by  weening  the  fibre.  On  its  arrival  there  it  is  removed  from 
the  boats  to  the  bazaars,  and  built  up  in  tiers  ready  for  sale. 

The  business  in  the  bazaars  is  all  done  through  brokers,  very 
much  as  the  sale  of  produce  is  carried  on  by  the  brokers  in 
l^liocing  Lane,  London.  A  merchant  cannot  himself  meet  the 
ryots  or  sellers,  but  must  employ  a  broker  to  purchase  what  h« 
wants,  but  he  has  no  brokerage  to  pay,  this  being  done  by  the 
seller.  After  the  Jute  is  purchased,  what  is  intended  lor  export 
is  removed  from  the  bazaars  to  public  packing  establishments, 
of  which  there  are  numbers  in  Calcutta.  There  it  is  carefully 
selected  by  inspectors  employed  by  the  merchants  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  assorted  into  such  classes  as  may  be  wished.  All 
the  larger  houses  have  distinguishing  marks  of  their  own  for 
each  quality,  and  great  care  is  generally  taken  to  have  each 
mark  as  uniform  throughout  as  possible.  Of  course,  if  the  crop 
has  been  a  bad  one,  or  if  the  Jute  is  generaDy  inferior,  the  first- 
class,  although  hearing  a  relative  proportion  to  the  other  classes 
of  the  same  season's  Jute,  will  be  much  inferior  to  the  same 
class  in  a  season  when  the  crop  is  superior.  Before  a  buyer 
can  therefore  judge  of  the  quality  by  the  mark,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  know  the  character  of  the  season's  crop ;  but,  this 
known,  a  pretty  correct  fudgment  can  then  be  formed  regarding 
the  quality  of  the  standard  marks. 

After  selection,  the  Jute  is  packed  into  bales  of  about  300 
lbs*  each,  the  strikes  being  carefully  laid  with  both  roots  and 
crops  inside.  The  pressure  is  applied  by  powerful  screws, 
generally  placed  in  a  loft  over  the  press,  and  worked  by  manual 
labour.  When  sufficiently  hard  prised,  and  the  ropes  put 
round,  the  bales  are  turned  out  to  make  way  for  others.  The 
packer  is  usually  taken  bound  to  compress  the  bales  unta  five 
of  them  do  not  exceed  a  ton  of  52  cubic  feet  in  bulk»  and  if  this 
11  not  done  he  is  charged  with  the  extra  fr^eigbt,  which  the  loose 
packing  involves.     After  being  packed  the  bales  are  «enl  ^i^f:X 
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to  the  ship,  or  warehoused  nntil  they  are  wanted  for  shipment 
Borne  Jute  is  packed  in  the  country  before  being  brought  down 
to  Calcutta,  where  it  can  be  done  cheaper  than  in  that  city,  and 
it  is  known  as  native  packed  Sometimes  the  quality  of 
this  Jute  turns  out  pretty  well,  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  its  uniformity,  it  not  being  so  well  selected  nor  not  so 
carefully  packed  as  what  is  done  in  the  regular  way.  In  conse- 
sequence  of  this  it  is  not  so  well  liked  in  this  market,  and 
it  commands  a  proportionally  lower  price. 

About  1300  of  the  bundles  of  Jute,  as  brought  down  to  Cal- 
cutta, are  required  to  pack  300  of  the  bales  as  exported. 
Although  the  bales  as  packed  only  weigh  about  300  lb.  each,  it 
requires  about  340  lb.  of  the  bazaar  or  rough  Jute  to  make  one 
of  them,  the  balance  being  rejections,  refuse,  waste,  &c. 

Hydraulic  presses  would  pack  the  Jute  well,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  generally  adopted  for  this  purpose,  as  labour  is  so 
cheap  in  India,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  native  customs  changed. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  at  no  distant  day  they  will  be 
generally  used,  as  tiiey  would  compress  the  Jute  better,  are  far 
less  cumbrous,  and  much  more  convenient  than  the  hitherto 
almost  universal  screw. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Jute  for  this  country  has  hitherto 
been  shipped  either  to  London  or  Liverpool,  which  are  the  great 
depdts  for  the  article.  Sometimes  orders  are  sent  out  to  Calcutta 
by  merchants  or  spinners,  who  get  the  Jute  sent  direct  to  them, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  quantity  exported  is  brought  on  ship  s 
account,  being  bought  to  fill  up,  or  to  put  the  vessel  into  proper 
sailing  trim.  Entire,  or  almost  entire,  cargoes  are  sometimes 
brought,  but  it  is  too  light  for  a  full  cargo,  and  some  dead  weight 
is  required  to  steady  the  ship,  and  put  her  into  good  sailing  trim. 
Much  of  the  Jute  imported  into  London  and  Liverpool  is  sold 
by  brokers,  who  are  the  medium  between  the  importers  and  the 
purchasers.  In  both  cities  parcels  are  occasionally  sold  to  arrive, 
when  they  are  transferred  direct  firom  the  ship  to  the  buyer  if 
the  purchase  money  has  been  settled.  The  bulk  of  the  impor- 
tation is,  however,  warehoused,  the  bales  being  weighed  and 
labelled  by  the  employees  of  the  Dock  Companies  as  landed, 
which  weight  is  taken  in  the  sale  of  the  parcel,  even  although, 
as  is  firequently  the  case  when  it  is  long  in  warehouse,  the 
weight  should  go  in  considerably. 
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•  Parcels  are  frequently  sold  privately  by  the  brokers,  some- 
timefl  to  speculators  and  sometuneB  to  the  trade  direct^  but  very 
moch  of  the  Jute  imported  is  sold  at  the  public  sales,  Tvhich  lake 
place  almost  every  week,  in  London  on  Wednesday,  and  in  Liver- 
pool generally  on  Thursday*  In  London  the  public  sales  are  held 
in  a  sale  room  in  Mincing  Lane,  and  they  are  conducted  by  the 
respective  brokers  who  have  the  sale  of  the  Jute,  and  who  are 
licensed  auctioneers.  Catalogues  of  the  parcels  to  be  exposed, 
made  up  in  lots  of  ten  bales,  are  sent  round  among  the  agents 
and  merchants  a  day  or  two  before  the  sale.  The  Jute  is  on 
ebow  before  the  sale^  and  the  warehouse  in  which  it  is  stored  is 
stated  in  the  catalogue,  to  enable  intending  buyers  to  inspect  it, 
icake  up  their  mind  as  to  its  value,  and  come  prepared  to 
operate.  The  terms  are  stated  in  the  catalogue,  and  they  are 
usually  three  months  prompt,  which  means  that  the  Jute  may 
remain  for  that  period  in  warehouse  free  of  expense  to  the  pur- 
chaser ;  but  it  must  be  paid  for  in  fuU  before  removal,  and 
delivery  can  be  got  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the 
prompt.  Immediately  after  the  sale  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase money  must  be  paid  as  a  deposit,  in  fiecurity  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  bargain,  and  when  the  balance  is  paid  the 
dock  warrants,  which  were  given  to  the  importer  when  the  Jute 
was  warehoused,  are  handed  over  to  the  purchaser,  and  theae 
transfer  the  ownership  of  the  Jute  to  the  holder  of  them. 

The  auction  sales  are  conducted  with  great  regularity  and 
rapidity^  on  certain  rules  well  understood  between  the  selling 
and  buying  brokers,  the  whole  business  being  done  by  them. 
Any  merchant  may  buy,  but  the  deposit  must  he  then  and  there 
paid  down,  and  as  the  selling  broker  charged  him  a  buying  com- 
mission or  brokerage,  the  merchant  baa  no  saving  by  not 
emplojring  a  broker  to  purchase  for  him.  The  whole  business 
is  therefore  transacted  by  the  brokers,  and  as  they  are  appointed 
hf  the  Corporation  of  the  city,  and  their  number  limited,  the 
trade  is  a  very  profitable  one  when  they  get  into  a  good  con*^ 
section. 

The  baying  and  selling  brokers  each  charge  a  commission  of 
one-half  per  cent,  and  when  the  one  broker,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  acts  in  both  capacities,  he  gets  both  conmussions,  or  one 
per  cent  on  the  transaction. 
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In  London,  the  Jnte  sold  by  auction  is  generaUyin  lots  often 
bales,  and  on  this  one  shilling  of  lot  money  is  osaally  charged. 
A  draft  of  one  pound  a  bale  is  allowed  on  the  Jute  bought 
there. 

In  Liverpool  jkhe  terms  are  cash,  and  there  is  no  charge  made 
for  brokerage  on  the  Jute  bought,  either  at  auction  or  by  private 
sale.  Five  pounds  a  bale  of  tare,  and  one  pound  a  bale  of  tret, 
are  allowed  on  all  Jute  bought  there ;  the  terms  are  therefore 
more  favourable  to  the  buyer  than  those  of  London. 

Both  in  London  and  Liverpool  there  are  a  number  of  agents 
who,  on  receiving  orders  to  purchase  from  their  constituente  in 
Dundee  and  elsewhere,  examine  the  parcels  on  sale,  and  buy  from 
the  selling  broker  privately,  or  through  the  medium  of  another 
broker  at  the  public  sales.  For  this  they  charge  a  commission 
of  one  per  cent,  with  fourpence  a  bale  in  Liverpool,  and  five 
shillings  a  ton  in  London.  Some  of  them  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  regular  agency  business,  but  become  merchants,  and 
buy  on  their  own  account  when  prices  are  considered  cheap, 
in  the  hope  of  selling  at  a  profit  feurther  on*  This  they  are 
enabled  to  do  in  London  without  much  capital,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  system  of  prompts ;  but  the  practice  is 
disliked  by  the  trade  in  Dundee,  as  it  induces  speculation, 
and  frequently  raises  the  price  unnecessarily  to  the  consumer. 
It  would  therefore  be  more  for  the  interest  of  all  parties 
that  the  agents  were  agents  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  as  it 
would  increase  confidence  between  them  and  their  constituents, 
and  keep  the  trade  in  its  proper  channel 

Many  of  the  leading  Dimdee  spinners  now  purchase  their  sup- 
plies direct  firom  London  or  Liverpool,  but  others  prefer  to  see  the 
Jute  before  they  buy  it,  because  they  can  thus  get  a  parcel  of 
the  precise  quality  wanted.  This  they  cannot  make  sure  of  other- 
wise, scarcely  any  of  the  marks  being  uniformly  the  same 
throughout  the  entire  season,  although  the  larger  Calcutta  ship- 
ping houses  try  to  have  them  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  Some 
spinners,  from  necessity  or  other  reasons,  usually  purchase  in 
that  market  from  dealers  or  agents,  who  buy  in  England  on 
their  own  account,^  or  who  get  it  sent  for  sale  by  the  merchants 
there.  Tkesesellers  are  generally  content  with  so  very  small  a 
profit,  that  in  many  cases  consumers  are^  taking  eveiTthing  into 
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account,  better  to  buy  on  the  spot  than  to  Bead  their  money  to 
the  south  to  purchase  there. 

The  better  way  and  the  most  profitable,  both  for  importers 
and  consmners,  would  be  to  have  the  Jute  broaght  direct  from 
Calcutta  to  Dundee,  as  it  would  save  intermediate  charge?^ 
amounting  on  the  average  to  about  two  pounds  a  ton. 

About  the  year  1840,  the  **  Selma,"  belonging  to  Dundee 
owners,  arrived  from  Calcutta  with  a  cargo  of  Jute  and  other 
produce,  being  the  first  Jute  which  was  ever  brought  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Dundee  direct-  Since  then»  Allan  Edward^  and  David 
Martin  and  Co.,  merchants,  and  Gilroy,  Brothers,  and  Co,,  spin- 
aecs  ^re,  have  imported  various  cargoes  direct^  and  one  cargo 
belonpng  to  Messrs  Martin,  and  intended  for  Dundee,  was 
burned  on  the  voyage*  Had  these  merchants  received  sufficient 
encouragement  they  would  have  prosecuted  the  trade,  but  spin- 
ners were  caUous  and  indifferent,  and  they  discontinued  it. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  Balfour  and  Meldrum,  merchantp, 
Dundee,  ordered  a  considerable  quantity  of  Jute  from  Calcutta, 
and  had  it  brought  into  London.  It  was  sold  there  in  the  usual 
way,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  order  was  not 
repeated.  Other  Dundee  parties  have  from  time  to  time  bought 
Jute  in  Calcutta,  and  brought  it  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  total 
quantity  so  imported  has  not  been  great.  Of  late  considerably 
more  business  has  been  done  in  this  way  for  Dimdec  account, 
which  has  resulted  well  for  the  importers.  This  season  (1863), 
several  complete  cargoes  of  Jute  from  Calcutta  to  Dundee  have 
already  arrived  there,  and  others  are  on  their  way  to  that  port. 
The  high  price  at  which  the  article  has  ruled  in  Britain 
throughout  the  year  has  made  these  direct  shipments  pro6 table 
speculations  to  the  importers.  Many  of  the  spiDoers  in  Dundee 
are  now  large  consumers  of  Jute,  and  several  of  them  are  pos- 
flessed  of  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  import  a  great 
part  of  what  they  require  for  their  own  consumption.  The 
profits  made  on  the  direct  importations  this  season  will  probably 
be  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  those  who  have  embarked  in  the 
trade  to  proaecute  it  more  extensively,  and  also  to  induce  otbera 
to  enter  into  it.  If  so,  the  character  of  the  trade  will  in  a  few 
years  be  completely  changed,  and  the  London  and  Liverpool 
branchee  of  it  looee  much  of  their  present  importance. 
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2.— The  CfuUure  o/Juiein  (he  Factory. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  culture  of  Jute, 
and  traced  its  progress  from  the  time  it  is  sown  in  the  rich 
soil  and  sunny  clime  of  India,  until  it  is  deposited  in  the 
works  of  the  consumers,  a  short  sketch  of  its  introduction 
into  Dundee,  and  subsequent  history  in  connection  with  the 
trade  of  the  district, — ^in  short,  of  its  culture  in  the  Factory,  may 
not  be  uninteresting.  Although  its  introduction  is  of  very 
recent  date,  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  precise  period  when 
the  first  bales  were  received,  but  as  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  spun,  this  is  of  the  less  importance.  The  date  and 
the  mode  of  its  first  incorporation  into  the  staple  trade  of  the 
town  have  been  ascertained  with  more  accuracy,  and  are  believed 
to  be  correct 

The  East  India  Company,  as  already  mentioned,  imported 
Jute  in  small  quantities  so  long  ago  as  1796-7,  and  they  also 
sent  some  of  it  to  Hamburg  and  to  America  at  the  same  period. 
After  that  date  the  Company  imported  it  now  and  again,  mostly 
in  small  quantities,  but  for  many  years  it  made  no  progress  in 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  remained  comparatively 
unknown.  This  is  the  more  surprising  when  its  adaptation  for 
textile  fabrics  was  so  well  known  in  Bengal  many  ages  ago,  and 
when  gunny  cloth  and  bags  made  of  it  there  were  exported  from 
Calcutta  to  New  South  Wales,  China,  America,  and  other  places, 
nearly  seventy  years  ago.  At  that  period  the  Company,  having 
become  more  aJive  than  they  had  previously  been  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  fibres  of  India,  experimented  upon  them  in 
several  places  and  in  various  ways.  If  they  had  then  got 
some  intelligent  manufacturers  of  coarse  linens  in  Dundee  to 
experiment  upon  Jute  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner,  its  value 
might  have  been  sooner  known,  but  that  was  not  done.  The 
early  importations  of  it  were  mostly  consumed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  having  been  made  into  door  mats,  ropes,  and 
other  articles,  for  which  it  was  found  to  be  very  suitable. 

Some  of  this  Jute  found  its  way  at  an  early  period  to  Abing^ 
don  in  Oxfordshire,  a  town  which  for  centuries  has  been  fiEonoQB 
for  its  sacking,  twines,  &q.     There  it  was  spun  by  hand,  or  by 
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wliat  19  called  shaclc-fipinuing,  and  used  to  a  &ma)l  extent  iti  the 
iTiauufactiires  of  the  town.  At  Abingdon  woollen  cariieting 
was  also  maniifactiu'eil,  and  seeing  that  Jute  yarn  had  some 
resemblunco  to  irrxtllcn  yarn,  the  manufacturers  there  had  it 
dyed,  and  made  into  carpeting.  So  far  as  known  they  were 
therefore  the  first  in  this  country  to  spin  and  manufacture  Juto 
into  cloth,  and  although  the  date  when  they  first  began  to 
use  it  has  not  been  ascertained,  it  must  I>e  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  it  may  have  been  even  a  few  years  earlier; 

In  1823,  or  early  in  1824,  the  late  Thomas  Henr)^  of  London, 
sent  a  bale  or  two  of  Jtite  to  the  late  George  Leighton,  Dundee, 
but  any  experiments  which  may  have  been  made  with  it  pro- 
duced no  practical  result.  About  the  same  jx^iod  a  few  bales 
(perhaps  of  same  parcel)  of  Jute  of  fine  quality,  imported  into 
London  by  Gilraore  and  Co.,  was  sent  by  A.  B,  Anderson, 
merchant  there,  to  his  brother  William,  then  one  of  the  moat 
extensive  and  intelligent  manufacturers  of  fine  and  coarse  Linens 
in  Dundee.  Mr  Anderson  had  previously  Iiad  experience  of 
East  India  Hemps,  more  especially  Sunn,  which  he  had  manu- 
factured largely  in  contract  with  Maherly  and  Co.,  for  Govern- 
ment His  mother,  like  most  of  the  old  ladies  in  those  days  of 
hand-spinning,  was  fond  of  her  wheel,  and  as  she  was  a  capital 
spinster,  he  got  her  to  test  the  spinning  qualities  of  the  Jute. 
On  being  well  heckled,  she  found  it  capable  of  being  spun  into 
yarn  of  about  a  ix»und  a  spindle,  or  48  lea,  but  bhe  was  sadly 
vexed  at  its  want  of  strength.  The  tow  she  was  unable  to  form 
into  a  thread  at  all  satisfactory  to  herself,  the  fibres  being  so 
hard  and  dry  that  they  resisted  all  her  efforts  to  combine  tliem 
thoroughly.  Indeed,  the  Jirst  tow  could  only  be  t^visted  into  yam 
or  weft  to  the  coarsest  fabrics. 

At  that  period  all  the  Baltic  Hemp  longs  and  tows,  and  much 
of  tlie  coarser  Flax  tows,  were  spun  entirely  by  hand.  Mr 
Anderson  had  this  Jute  heckled  in  his  Factory,  as  was  then 
usual  with  both  Hemp  and  Flax.  The  better  to  test  it,  he  had  part 
of  the  heckled  Jute  shade-spun  in  a  rope-walk,  and  part  was  given 
to  several  spinners  to  be  spun  on  the  common  hand-wheel.  The 
tow  was  spun  from  the  waist,  as  was  then  customary  with  Hemp 
tow  and  other  coarse  fibres,  and  not  from  a  distaff.  The  longs 
or  line  rarn  he  used  for  weft  to  low  priced  padding  canvas,  and 
e2 
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the  tow  yarn  for  weft  to  nailbaggbg  and  other  heavy  fabrics. 
Mr  Anderson  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fibre.  On  the  contrary,  his 
nephew,  James  Crichton,  of  London  and  Dundee,  states  that  he 
occasionally  had  small  quantities  of  it  spun  by  hand,  and  made 
into  sacking  and  such  fabrics.  Considerable  difficulty  was  then 
experienced  in  the  sale  of  goods  suspected  to  have  Jute  in 
them,  without  a  warranty  that  they  were  entirely  free  from  it. 
Part  of  this  dislike  arose  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  cloth 
made  of  the  fibre  will  not  stand  water,  an  idea  not  yet  wholly 
extinct  among  certain  parties,  although  it  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact  that  Jute  goods  resist  wet  longer  than  almost  any  other 
textile  fabric. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  even  at  this  late  period,  Flax 
spinning  by  power  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  and  that 
efforts  were  then  making  to  perfect  it.  The  new  fibre.  Jute, 
wanted  strength  to  render  it  suitable  for  being  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  either  Flax  or  Hemp.  Sunn,  it  was  known,  lost 
much  of  its  strength  when  wet,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Jute, 
being  also  an  East  India  fibre,  woidd  be  of  a  like  nature,  and 
have  the  same  tendency.  It  only  appeared  in  limited  quantity, 
and  as  the  bad  reputation  of  Sunn  was  reflected  on  Jute,  it  was 
not  thought  worthy  of  much  attention,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained, it  was  not  tried  by  any  mill-spinner  on  flax  spinning 
machinery  until  a  later  period,  some  account  of  which  will  now 
be  given, 

Thomas  Neish,  now  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  in  Dundee, 
received  a  small  consignment  of  Jute  from  London,  he  thinks 
about  the  year  1822.  He  endeavoured  to  induce  some  of  the 
spinners  to  try  it  over  their  machinery,  but  could  not  get  them 
to  make  tlie  attempt.  It  lay  in  his  warehouse  for  a  long  time 
without  buyers  at  any  price,  until  at  length  he  got  Bell  and 
Balfour,  flax-spinners,  to  consent  to  take  it  at  £11  a  ton.  They 
experimented  upon  it  to  a  small  extent,  perhaps  in  1825  or  1826, 
but  were  unable  to  spin  it  into  yarn,  and  the  bulk  was  ultimately 
disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into  door  mats  and 
such  articles.  The  nature  of  Jute  was  unknowui  and  the 
spinning  machinery  then  iu  use  was  ill  adapted  for  such  a 
fibre.  Had  an  intelligent  mind  been  perseveringly  applied 
to  it,  the  difficulties  which  the  imperfect  machinery  of  the 
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day  preBentetl  might  have  been  gradually  overcome.  Jute 
did  not  yet  possess  much  importancej  the  trials  mad©  of  it  were 
superficial,  and,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  they  ended  in 
failure.  Some  years  elapsed  before  any  farther  attempts  were 
made  to  spia  Jute  by  machinery ,  and  again  the  same  parties 
were  to  flome  extent  the  pioneers  of  the  manufacture. 

About  the  beginning  of  1832,  Mr  Neish  got  another  con- 
signment  of  Jute  from  James  Scott  of  London,  and  thia 
parcel  may  be  called  the  foundation  of  the  Jute  manufacture 
in  Dundee.  He  offered  the  Jute  to  many  of  the  spinners  in  that 
town,  but  so  prejudiced  were  they  in  favour  of  ejuatiug  materiala, 
and  80  averse  to  introduce  a  new  and  comparatively  unknown 
fibre,  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  try  it.  At  lengthy 
after  repeated  efforts,  he  succeeded  in  getting  Balfour  and  Mel- 
drum,  successors  to  Bell  and  Balfour,  who  had  tried  the  fibre 
before,  to  take  a  little  of  it,  and  they  experimented  upon  it 
in  Chapelshade  Works.  These  experiments  were  not  made  on 
an  extensive  scale,  but  they  were  this  time  persevered  in  assidu- 
oualy,  and  ultimately  proved  successful.  From  about  the 
end  of  that  year  the  firm  span  a  little  Jute  regularly,  and  the 
progress  they  made  with  it  will  be  subsequently  referred  to* 

The  great  instrument,  however,  in  the  introduction  of  Jute 
into  the  trade  was  James  Watt,  jun,,  merchant,  Mr  Neish 
got  him  to  make  trial  of  ten  bales,  and  it  was  invoiced 
to  him  on  24th  July  1832,  at  £19  a  ton,  less  2^  per  cent, 
discoimt  for  cash.  In  1833  Mr  Neish  received  other  parcels 
of  Jute  for  sale,  and  from  that  period  he  has  continued 
in  the  trade,  often  dealing  largely  in  the  article.  He  was  thus 
the  first  merchant  who  had  Jute  for  sale  in  Dundee,  and  it 
was  through  his  persevering  efforts  to  get  parties  to  make  trial 
of  the  fibre  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  trade  of  the  town. 
The  bantling  of  1832-3  has  in  thirty  years  attained  a  goodly 
stature,  and  Mr  Neish  and  Mr  Watt  have  good  reason  to  look 
with  pride  on  the  now  prodigious  extent  of  a  trade  which  they 
were  so  instrumental  in  establiahing, 

Mr  Watt  was  a  large  buyer  of  linens,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
get  some  of  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  to  try  the  Jute,  but 
the  great  length  of  the  fibre  was  thought  to  be  an  insuperable 
barrier  in  the  way  of  its  being  spun  over  Flax  spinning  machi- 
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nerj,  and  none  would  so  macli  as  attempt  it  Mr  Watt  was 
a  sagacious,  intelligent  man,  and  firom  a  careful  examination  of 
the  fibre,  he  was  convinced  of  its  being  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  bagging,  then  an  important  article  in  the  trade 
of  the  town,  and  for  similar  &brics.  He  therefore  got  a  person 
to  erect  an  old  breaker  card  at  Lifi*,  where  he  sent  the  Jute 
in  bales,  and  had  it  torn  down  and  returned  teased,  or  formed 
into  tow,  for  which  process  he  paid  at  first  about  £5  a  ton.  Mr 
Watt  gave  out  portions  of  this  teased  Jute  to  several  spinners, 
most  of  whom  reported  unfavourably  of  it . 

These  repeated  rebuffs  and  disappointments  did  not,  however, 
discourage  Mr  Watt  Indeed  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  baffled 
where  his  judgment  told  him  he  was  right,  and  the  experiments 
he  had  made  only  convinced  him  the  more  of  the  admirable 
adaptabiliiy  of  Jute  for  some  of  the  manufSactures  of  the  district. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  it  up  in  despair,  as  many  might 
have  done,  he  went  into  it  with  spirit,  showing  that  he  had 
strong  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success.  How  fortunate  for 
the  trade  of  Dundee  that  such  a  man  as  Mr  Watt  took  Jute  by 
the  hand,  and  carried  it  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of 
its  early  days  I  But  for  his  shrewdness,  his  energy,  and  his 
indomitable  perseverance,  the  obstacles  which  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, and  indifference,  threw  in  the  way  of  the  introduction 
of  this  invaluable  fibre  might  have  triumphed,  and  Dundee 
still  have  been  without  its  Jute.  Had  this  been  the  case 
the  town  would  have  made  comparatively  slow  progress,  as 
sufficient  Flax  material  could  not  have  been  got  to  employ  any- 
thing like  the  extent  of  machinery  which  is  now  at  work.  Provi- 
dence had  determined  otherwise,  and  there  is  never  an  instru- 
ment wanting  to  work  out  its  decrees. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  Mr  Watt  bought  from  Robert 
Baxter  of  London,  63  bales  of  Jute,  which  he  brought  to 
Dundee.  It  was  teased  in  the  same  way  as  the  ten  bales  had 
been,  and  with  better  results  in  the  spinning.  He  then 
bought  from  Trueman  and  Cook  of  London,  1351  bales,  half 
of  which  was  invoiced  at  £15  10s,  and  half  at  £16  a  ton.  It 
was  landed  at  Dundee  in  October  and  November  of  that  year. 

By  this  time  Mr  Watt  had  got  several  of  the  spinners  to  try 
his  teased  Jute,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  late  William 
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Boyack,  then  the  most  extenaive  Bpinner  in  Dundee,  must  have 
thought  well  of  the  article,  ae  he  bought  502  bales  from  Mr 
Watt  on  17th  Nov.  1832,  at  £19  lOa  a  ton.  He  was  therefore 
the  first  gpinner  who  went  heartily  into  the  trade,  and  who  sjmn 
Jute  on  an  extensive  scale.  On  28th  Nov,  the  lato  John 
Halley  Iwught  200  hales,  and  on  7th  Dec.  John  Haddoa 
bought  25  bales,  at  £20  a  ton.  Several  other  spinners  in  Dun- 
dee, and  James  Aytoun  of  Kirkaldy,  shortly  afterwards  took 
small  parcels  of  it  at  same  price,  and  within  a  short  time  Mr 
Watt  appears  to  have  disposed  of  the  whole  quantity. 

Mr  Watt  went  into  the  market  again  in  the  beginning  of 
1833,  having  bought  from  David  Campbell  of  Liverpool, 
1639  bales  of  Jute,  526  of  which  were  invoiced  at  £14  10s,  and 
1113  at  £14  153  a  ton.  It  was  brought  to  Dimdee,  and  lande<:l 
in  March  1833.  On  24th  April  Mr  Boyack  bought  300  bales 
of  this  parcel  at  £17  5s,  and  same  day  Mr  Halley  bought  102 
bales  at  £18  a  ton.  On  31st  August  Andrew  Low  and  Son 
bought  140  bales  at  £1G  10s  a  ton,  and  subsequently  the 
late  Daniel  Duff  and  others  bought  part  of  it.  Mr  Watt 
the  while  continued  to  have  part  of  his  Jute  teased  as  before, 
and  this  ho  had  spun  and  manufactured  into  bagging  and  other 
fabrics.  This  parcel  did  not,  however,  go  off  well,  and  part  of 
it  remained  on  hand  for  a  considerable  time. 

On  13th  January  1835,  a  large  warehouse  in  Dock  Street, 
Dundee,  belonging  to  Mr  Watt,  took  fire,  and  was  burned  down. 
He  had  about  300  tons  of  material,  chiefly  Jute,  stored  in  the 
warehouse.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  insured,  and  his  loss  by 
this  calamity  was  very  heavy.  The  debris  of  the  fire  turned 
out  about  130  tons  of  Jute, 

JL"  Boyack,  Mr  Halley,  and  others,  who  first  bought  Jute  from 
Mr  Watt,  had  it  teased^  and  span  it,  mixed  with  Flar  codilla, 
into  the  heavier  sizes  of  yarn  for  weft  to  bagging  and  sacking. 
The  lato  James  Grimond  of  Oakbank,  Blairgowrie,  made  trial 
of  Jute  early.  He  tore  it  down  on  the  heckle  and  succeeded 
in  spinning  it  mixed  ^ith  tow  into  6  or  7  lb,  yarn  for  wert 
to  Osnaburgs,  Hessian  Sheetings,  Ac,  and  long  continued  to 
use  s  little  of  it  in  this  nmnner.  Tlic  yarn  spun  from  the 
mixture  was  not  Uked,  and  did  not  find  a  ready  market. 
Most  people  shook  their  head  at  it.  declared  the  process  a 
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fraud  and  declined  to  nee  the  mixed  yam.  The  presence  of 
Jute  in  yam  was  considered  objectionable,  and  manu£Ekcturers 
nnanimonsly  disapproved  of  it.  Some  of  the  parties  who  first 
span  the  Jute  used  it  sparingly  and  by  stealth,  and  a  consi- 
derable  quantity  of  mixed  yam  was  in  this  way  used  unwit- 
tingly. In  every  instance  where  the  yam  was  known  to  have 
any  of  this  fibre  in  it,  it  was  disliked,  if  not  altogether  de- 
clined. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  introduction  of  Jute  was 
uphill  work  to  all  who  tried  it,  and  for  a  time,  from  the  bad 
odour  of  the  mixed  yam,  it  was  generally  unprofitable  to  those 
who  first  began  to  spin  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  1833  the  late  Alexander  Bowan  of 
Dundee,  brought  from  London  some  specimens  of  Abingdon 
hand-spun  Jute  line  yam,  and  of  cloth  made  therefrom,  and  he 
got  the  late  James  Taws  to  spin  Jute  yam  in  imitation  of 
these  samples,  which  was  sent  in  small  quantities  to  London. 
Mr  Taws  began  to  spin  pure  Jute  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and 
perhaps  he  was  the  first  spinner  who  did  so.  After  commencing 
to  spin  it  he  continued  afterwards  to  do  so  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  In  the  early  days  of  his  Jute  spinning  he  bought  Jute 
at  about  £12  a  ton,  and  span  it  into  24  lb.  yarn,  for  which  he 
got  4d  a  pound — a  very  handsome  return  for  his  capital  and 
labour. 

Mr  Bowan  had  strong  faith  in  Jute,  and  he  was  in  no  small 
degree  instrumental  in  getting  it  introduced  into  Dundee. 
Towards  the  autumn  of  1833  he  got  Balfour  and  Meldrum  to 
spin  Jute  line  yam,  and  to  make  it  into  twofold  and  threefold 
twist  for  him.  These  gentlemen,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
commenced  to  experiment  upon  it  the  previous  year;  but, 
although  they  persevered,  they  did  not  prosecute  the  subject  on 
a  large  scale.  Ultimately  they  succeeded  in  spinning  from  4  to 
6  lb.  Jute  line  yam ;  and  they  were  the  first  to  do  so  and  to 
make  Jute  twist  in  Dundee.  Perhaps  to  this  circumstance  may 
be  attributed  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  Jute  car- 
peting into  the  town. 

Some  of  the  yam  spun  in  Abingdon,  of  which  Mr  Bowan 
brought  samples  to  Dundee,  was  dyed,  and  among  the  specimens  of 
cloth  were  carpeting  made  of  the  dyed  Jute  yam.  The  Abingdon 
manufacturers  appear  therefore  to  have  been  not  only  the  first 
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makers  of  plain  Jute  clotli  in  this  country,  but  also  of  Jute 
carpeting. 

From  a  ;ery  remote  period  some  of  the  Jute  yarn  spun  in 
India  has  been  dyed,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  yam  or 
cloth  dyed  in  India  may  have  found  its  way  to  Loudon  and  been 
seen  by  the  Abiogdon  people.  In  this  way  the  conception  oi' Jute 
carpeting  may  have  been  suggested  to  them  ;  but,  however  got, 
they  were  not  slow  to  follow  up  the  idea  and  turn  it  to  practical 
account 

Jute  18  one  ot  the  most  easily  dyed  fibres  known,  and  the 
colours  it  takes  on  are  bright  and  beautiful.  The  common  dyes 
are  quickly  applied,  but  they  are  very  fugitive,  and  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays  soon  become  faint  and  dull.  By  the 
common  process  the  colouring  matter  strikes  little  more  than  the 
outside  of  the  fibre,  and,  as  it  were,  paints  it,  and  this  mode  of 
dyeing  requires  little  material,  and  is  done  at  small  cost*  The 
fibres  of  Jute  do  not  subdivide  so  minutely  as  Flax,  and  they 
are  of  a  hard  dry  nature,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  impervious 
to  moistm-e.  It  therefore  requires  a  more  complex  process  to 
make  the  colouring  materials  thoronghly  penetrate  the  fibre,  so  as 
to  make  the  dye  lasting.  This  can,  however,  be  accompUshed, 
and  the  better  class  of  goods  made  of  dyed  Jute  undergo  tlus 
process,  which  makes  the  colours  both  brighter  and  faster.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  make  every  colour  perfectly  fast,  although 
some  of  them  are  as  durable  as  those  upon  other  materials. 

Jute  is  very  readily  brought  to  a  rich  cream  colour  either  in 
the  fibre,  in  yam,  or  in  cloth.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
bring  it  to  a  full  white  without  injuring  the  strength  of  the  fibre. 
Many  experiments  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  bleach 
Jute,  but  at  best  they  have  been  only  partially  successful,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  a  perfect  white  has  never  yet  been  attained 
without  impairing  strength.  Fresh  sound  Jute  of  fine  quality 
can,  without  danger,  be  brought  to  a  moderate  degree  of  white- 
&ea8 ;  but^  as  the  fibre  gets  older,  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
changes  it  to  a  browner  tinge,  and  it  then  becomes  more  difficult 
to  bleach.  To  describe  the  materials  employed,  or  the  mode  of 
dyeing  or  bleacliing  Jute  yam,  is  unnecessary.  The  hitter  does  not 
difier  much  from  the  bleaching  of  linen  yarn  elsewhere  detailed, 
and  it  is  dyed  into  so  nmny  colours  that  a  description  of  the 
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process  of  each  would  take  up  too  much  space.  Nearly  every 
dyer  employs  a  method  of  his  own,  and  therefore  a  general  de- 
scription would  be  unprofitable. 

Towards  the  end  of  1833  the  samples  of  the  Abingdon  manu- 
facture, and  the  progress  which  had  then  been  made  in  spinning 
the  fibre  here,  caused  James  Neish  of  "  The  Laws,*  then  a 
manufactiurer  in  Dundee,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Jute  carpeting.  A  consignment,  composed  of  some 
of  his  earliest  productions,  was  sent  to  New  York  ;  but  his 
agents  neglected  it  for  about  a  year,  and  then  sent  it  to  an 
auction  sale.  At  the  sale,  cloth  18  inches  in  width  brought 
the  very  handsome  price  of  60  cents  a  yard,  which  would  return 
him  a  profit  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  per  cent.  Notwith- 
standing the  profitable  return  from  the  first  American  consign- 
ment of  Jute  carpeting,  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  was 
slow  and  uncertain.  No  one  in  Dundee  understood  the  dyeing  of 
the  yams  for  fine  colours,  and  they  were  sent  to  Glasgow  to  be 
dyed  and  then  taken  back  to  Dundee  to  be  woven,  which  greatly 
increased  the  cost  of  the  carpeting.  The  demand  came  in  fits 
and  starts,  being  at  one  time  active  and  at  another  and  for 
long  periods  quite  stagnant.  The  manufacture  was  thus  at 
times  flattering,  and  at  others  very  discouraging,  but  Mr  Neisli 
persevered  and  was  ultimately  rewarded  with  a  splendid 
success. 

The  author  began  the  manufixcture  of  Jute  carpeting  in  May 
1 835.  On  20th  April  he  bought  19  bales  of  Jute  from  the  late 
Hugh  Bamson,  at  £14  15s  a  ton,  and  on  18th  May  a  £Euiiher 
quantity  of  42  bales  at  £14  5s.  He  had  it  heckled,  and  sold  the 
produce  to  the  late  David  Lindsay,  flaxspinner,  the  dressed 
longs  at  £23  6s  8d,  and  the  tow  at  £17  a  ton,  taking  back  the 
yam  at  4s  9d  a  spindle  for  11  lb.  line,  and  5d  a  pound  for  8  lb. 
iine  twisted  two-fold.  The  Jute  weft  for  the  carpeting  then  cost 
irom  3}d  to  4d  a  pound,  depending  on  the  size  and  quality. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  Jute,  attempts  were  made  to 
heckle  it,  with  the  view  of  mixing  the  longs  with  Flax,  or  of  spin- 
ning it  into  yarn  by  itself.  The  great  length  of  the  Jute  made 
heckling  difficult,  and  when  the  fibre  came  to  the  frames  it  was 
found  that  it  did  not  amalgamate  readily  with  the  Flax,  and  that 
they  did  not  spin  well  together.  It  was  also  found  equally  difficult 
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to  spin  it  alone,  and  tlmd  very  little  Bucoess  attended  the  first 
efibrtfl  to  make  line  yarn  cither  wholly  of  Jute  or  of  a  mixture  of 
Flax  and  Jute.  Tlieyarn  into  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  spun 
was  aliout  3  lb.  a  ppiodlc,  or  IG  lea,  a  size  used  iti  many  of  the 
fabrics  then,  and  6till  made  there.  When  the  mixed  yarn  came 
iuto  the  loom  it  would  not  work,  and  it  was  found  to  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  warp,  and  many  chaina  made  of  it  had  to  bo  cut 
out  of  the  looms.  These  difficulties,  added  to  the  previous  bad 
repute  of  Jute,  and  tended  to  retard  ita  progress  in  the  trade. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  very  little  pure  Jute  yarn  was  spun, 
excepting  Jute  line  for  twist,  and  some  heavy  Bizea  for  weft  to 
sacking  or  carpeting ;  but  by  the  beginning  of  1835  various  sorts 
of  yarn  spun  of  entire  Jute  were  regularly  sold  in  the  market. 
On  1st  April  1835, 11  lb.  pure  Jute  yarn  cost  4|d  a  pound.  It 
was  used  for  weft  to  25  inch  cloth,  then  being  made  for  Charles 
Norrie,  merclmnt,  Dundee.  The  cloth  was  charged  at  3d  a  yard, 
while  the  same  fabric  wefted  with  tow  yarn  was  charged 
3JJ.  On  and  after  that  year  the  price  of  Jute  and  of  7  Rk  Jute 
yam  will  be  found  in  the  prices  current  given  hereafter.  It  was  not 
until  lllh  Xov,  183G,  that  the  price  of  Jute  is  quoted  in  the 
Advertiser;  and  it  was  then  £22  to  £23  a  ton  ;  and  7  lb.  Jute 
yam  appears  there  for  the  first  time  on  19th  July  1844,  at 
Is  lid  to  2s  jier  spindle.  In  Aug,  1835,  and  again  in  Nov,  of 
that  year,  8  lb,  to  IC  lb.  Jute  yarn  cost  4d  a  pound ;  22  lb,  yarn 
and  also  rove,  3|d  ;  and  14  lb.  Jute  line  twist  5Jd  a  pound. 

For  yearn  after  ita  first  introduction  the  principal  spinners* 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Jute,  and  cloth  made 
of  it  long  retained  a  tainted  reputation.  Indeed  it  was  not  imtil 
Mr  Rowan  got  the  Dutch  Government,  about  1838,  to  substitute 
Jute  yam  for  those  made  from  Flax  tow  in  the  manulactui'e  of 
the  coffee  bagging  for  tlieir  East  Indian  possessions,  that  the 
Jnt6  trade  in  Dundee  got  a  proper  start.  TJiat  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance gave  an  impulse  to  the  spinning  of  the  fibre  which  it 
never  after  lost,  and  since  that  period  its  progress  has  been  truly 
astonishing, 

Ko  account  of  the  importation  oi  Jute  into  Dundee  was  kept 
until  1838|  and  the  quantity  for  that  and  succeeding  years  will  be 
griven  subsequently  in  the  table  of  imports  into  that  town.  Pre- 
vious to  that  date  Jute  was  included  under  the  head  of  Hemp 
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imported  coastwise,  the  total  of  which  from  1832  onwards  was 
as  follows  :— 

1S32.     1833.     1S34.     1835.     1836.     1837. 
Tom  182      300     828     1222      16      171 

For  some  years  following  1837,  when  the  Jute  imported  was 
given  separately,  there  was  no  Hemp  imported  coastwise,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  far  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  above  noted  quantities  were  Jute.  Prior 
to  1823  the  importation  of  Jute  was  trifling,  and  the  quantity 
iu  that  year  seems  to  have  been  only  what  belonged  to  Mr 
Watt.  In  1833  his  importation  comprised  three-fourths  of  the 
total  quantity.  The  importations  for  1834  and  1835  appear  to 
have  been  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  little 
more  was  needed  for  the  following  two  years. 

Since  1837  the  increase  has  been  steady,  and  so  rapid  that 
last  year  the  importation  was  more  than  220  times  greater  than 
it  was  that  year,  or  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  the  period 
wliich  has  gone  of  1863,  the  increase  is  even  in  a  greater  ratio. 

To  show  the  bad  odour  of  Jute  in  Dundee  in  January  1835, 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Advertiser  of  that  date  that  it  was  then 
difficult  to  get  good  Flax  yarn,  hona-fide  Flax,  unmixed  with 
Jute  or  Hemp.  In  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  material,  yarn, 
and  linens,  for  1833  and  1834,  given  in  that  paper  of  6th  Feb. 
1835,  it  is  said  that  '^  in  consequence  of  the  great  rise  in  Flax, 
from  the  failm*e  of  the  Flax  crop,  substitutes  had  begun  to  be 
used.  But  the  mischief  is  that  were  Linens  to  advance  as 
much  as  Flax  had  done,  cotton  would  come  into  competition, 
and  thus  the  manufacturer  was  precluded,  unless  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice, from  pursuing  his  trade  honestly,  and  obliged  to  use  sub- 
stitutes. Of  these  the  most  common  was  Jute  Hemp,  an 
Eastern  production,  which,  from  being  a  drug  in  the  London  and 
Liverpool  markets,  was  then  worth  about  £17  a  ton,  an  advance 
within  a  few  months  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  This  article, 
is  weak,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  very  soft  and  silky,  but 
totally  destitute  of  moisture.  The  use  of  this  and  other  sub- 
stitutes would  tend  to  lower  the  character  of  our  manu- 
factures very  much,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  necessity 
for  using  them  will  not  continue  long  enough  to  ruin  it 
altogether."     The  same  article  was  repeated  in  the  Advertiser 
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the  following  week,  the  reason  ansigTied  being,  because  it  had 
given  BO  much  satisfaction  the  week  before. 

As  ahready  mentioned,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  Jute  at  first  introduced  into  the  manufactures  of  the 
town,  and  this  arose  from  various  causes.  Spinner,  raanufac- 
tm^r,  and  consumer,  were  alike  prejudiced  against  it,  and  all 
eschewed  the  diereputable  fibre — ^tlie  two  former  claeses,  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  the  nature  ol  the  material,  nor  how 
to  use  it,  and  the  latter  because  it  had  got  a  bad  name  from 
people  who  were  ignorant  of  its  merits.  Ti»e  spinner,  perhaps 
had  some  cause  to  be  cautious^  because,  having  been  tried,  it 
was  found  that  the  machinery  then  in  use  was  not  well  adapted 
for  spinniog  it.  Many  of  them  were  disinclined  to  alter  their 
machinery,  it  being  doubtful  whether,  after  all,  Jute  might  in 
the  end  be  found  suitable.  The  probable  future  supply  and 
price  were  unknown,  and  any  movement  in  it  was,  as  it  were, 
taking  a  step  in  the  dark  as  to  future  consequences,  but  per- 
fectly clear  as  to  present  cost.  Those  who  did  go  into  the  trade 
with  spirit  and  persevered,  soon  discovered  its  advantages,  and 
ultimately  they  were  rewarded  for  all  their  labour  and  anxiety 
with  a  brilliant  success. 

The  long  strikes  of  Jute  intended  for  line  yarn  were  cut  of  a 
proper  length  for  heckling,  and  the  teaser  was  erected  to  fear 
down  and  make  into  tow  what  was  designed  to  l>e  so  spun. 
The  cards  were  altered  to  suit  the  new  fibre,  and  the  preparing 
and  spinning  machinery  strengthened  and  enlarged,  tliel)etter  to 
turn  it  into  yarn.  The  application  of  oil  softened  the  material, 
made  it  more  pliable,  and  gave  it  better  spinning  properties. 
These  were  still  more  improved  by  spreading  out  the  strikes, 
saturating  tliem  thorouglily  with  oil  and  water,  and  allowing  the 
Jute  to  remain  in  the  batch  for  several  days  l>efore  being  spun. 
This  operation  was  first  performed  in  a  thorough  manner  by 
William  Taylor  at  Ruthven  Mill,  and  it  has  added  greatly  to 
the  spinning  qualities  of  the  material,  improved  the  appearance 
of  the  yam,  and  materially  lessened  the  waste  and  consequent 
oort  of  spinning.  Alter  the  prepariog  and  spinning  machinery 
was  properly  adapted  for  Jute,  and  after  the  appUances  of  oil 
and  water  had  been  judiciously  laid  on,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  spinning  the  fibre  were  removed.     The  bad  odour  which 
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it  had  at  first  was  then  forgotten,  and  profitable  returns  oiade 
it  smell  fragrantly  to  the  spinner. 

When  first  tried,  Jate  had  no  name  or  standing  in  the 
place,  and  litUe  note  was  then  taken  of  the  time  or  the  maimer 
in  which  the  calumniated  and  untried  stranger  was  intro- 
duced. The  first  spinners  of  the  fibre  have  almost  all  passed 
away,  and  as  most  of  them  were,  from  its  evil  reputation,  ashamed 
to  own  their  bantling,  and  in  a  great  measure  compelled  to  use 
it  stealthily,  little  public  notice  was  for  a  time  taken  of  it.  Some, 
even  among  those  who  first  used  Jute,  are  unable  to  tell  the 
date  when  they  did  so,  because  the  quantity  was  so  small  and 
unimportant  that  little  note  of  it  was  kept.  So  in  like  manner 
with  the  changes  which,  in  its  younger  days,  were  constantly 
making  in  the  manipulation  of  the  fibre,  and  in  the  machinery 
for  converting  it  into  yam.  These  were  effected  gradually  year 
by  year,  and  so  quietly  that  tlie  dates  when  many  improvements 
were  originated  were  unnoted  and  remain  unknown.  The  in- 
formation regarding  its  first  introduction  detailed  above  is, 
however,  substantially  correct.  The  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  taken  from  the  books  of  the  parties  themselves,  sup- 
plemented by  oral  statements  from  such  of  them  as  renudui  or 
by  their  contemporaries,  and  little  better  or  more  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  can  now  be  got. 

As  already  stated,  the  only  attempts  to  spin  Jute  longs  into 
small  sizes  of  yam,  either  in  combination  with  Flax  or  by  itself, 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  warp  piuposes,  entirely  failed.  It  was 
not  then  possible  to  get  off  a  fair  spin  of  either  entire  Jute  or  of 
mixed  yam,  and  neither  when  spun  would  work  as  warp.  The 
long  diy  fibres  of  the  Jute,  instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  twist 
and  combine  with  each  other  as  some  other  fibres  do,  stand  out 
from  the  body  of  the  thread  ready  to  catch  or  to  be  caught  by 
anything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  friction  caused 
by  the  rubbing  of  the  threads  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the 
camb,  reed,  &c.,  in  the  process  of  weaving,  drew  out  these  loose 
fibres,  and  broke  the  yam.  This  rendered  the  weaving  tedious, 
and  the  cloth,  if  cloth  was  formed,  unmerchantable.  The  Jute 
yam,  both  line  and  tow,  was  therefore  only  used  as  weft,  with 
the  exception  of  such  of  it  as  was  twisted  two-fold,  and  it  was 
chiefly  made  into  carpeting.     The  warp  of  sacking  and  other 
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fabrics  formed  of  BiDgle  Jute  yarn  was  tlierefore  all  sized  or 
starched  before  being  weaved,  and  this  slow  and  tedious  proceflB 
greatly  retarded  the  production  of  this  class  of  goods. 

In  September  1848,  Peter  Smith,  manufacturer,  Dundae, 
instructed  James  Aytoun,  of  Kirkaldy,  to  make  some  sacking 
chains  of  very  fine  Jute,  with  the  yarn  well  twisted.  On  trying 
these  chains  he  found  tliey  wrought  admirably  without  starch, 
Gilroy,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  hearing  of  this  successful  experiment, 
improved  the  quality  of  the  material  of  tlieir  chains,  twisted 
harder,  and  wrouglit  them  green.  Other  spinners  shortly  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  starching  sacking  chains  made  of 
Jute  was  immediately  discontinued.  As  long  as  Jute  chains 
required  starching,  the  production  of  the  cloth  was  much  re- 
stricted, the  process  being  slow,  and  tiiQ  starching  accommoda- 
tion limited.  This  discovery  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  manu- 
facture of  such  fabrics,  and  largely  increased  the  consumption 
of  Jute. 

The  sightly  nature  of  Jute,  the  regular  and  even  thread  which, 
by  the  improved  machinery,  is  formed  of  it,  and  the  smooth,  tidy, 
and  clean  appearance  of  Jute  cloth,  are  all  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  therefore  attractive.  These  qualities  combined  with  its 
cheapness,  have  served  to  recommend  it  to  consumers,  and  bring 
it  into  general  use.  Now,  instead  of  being  used  stealthily  by 
spinners  as  of  old,  it  is  the  only  material  spun  by  several  of  the 
leading  firms  in  Dundee.  The  collossal  proportions  of  some  of 
the  works  devoted  solely  to  spinning  and  weaving  Jute  may  be 
imagined,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  consumption  in  several  of 
them  exceeds  500  bales  each  a  week,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
each  cut  up  about  1000  bales  weekly. 

The  various  descriptions  of  Jute  goods  now  manufactured  are 
legion — sackings,  baggings,  hessians,  sheetings,  hop  pocketing, 
Osnaburg^,  ducks,  carpeting,  &c.,  &€*,  &c.  The  major  portion 
of  the  Jute  cloth  is  made  of  yam  in  the  green  or  natural  state, 
but  in  many  sorts  the  yam  is  milled  and  improved,  creamed,  or 
dyed^  and  in  some  it  is  bleached.  In  addition  to  the  fabrics 
composed  wholly  of  Jnte,  many  sorts  of  Unions  are  made* 
Flax  and  tow  yams,  and  cotton  and  woollen  yams,  are  incor- 
porated with  Jute  in  many  ways,  and  in  this  manner  an  endleaa 
variety  of  fabrics  are  formed.     Every  effort  is  made  to  suit  the 
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taste  and  the  requirements  of  the  people  in  all  lands,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  Jute  trade  testifies  to  the  success  of  these 
efforts.  What  it  may  become  hereafter  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell,  but  judging  from  the  progress  made  since  its  introduc- 
tion, little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
suppose  that  it  will  have  a  glorious  future. 

For  a  long  period  nearly  all  the  Jute  consumed  in  the 
kingdom  was  in  Dundee  and  neighbourhood,  but  the  manu- 
facture is  now  extending  in  various  places.  In  London  and 
the  district  around,  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
various  purposes.  A  small  quantity  of  fine  Jute  is  cut  up  in 
Yorkshire,  and  used  in  the  formation  of  woollen  &brics.  In 
Lancashire  several  works  have  of  late  years  been  started  for 
spinning  and  weaving  the  fibre. 

Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  Jute  have  been  erected 
in  Glasgow,  and  in  Greenock,  and  the  consumption  at  both 
places  is  on  the  increase.  Jute  was  early  spun  in  Fifeshire,  but 
it  has  not  made  much  progress  there.  In  Arbroath  and  in 
Blairgowrie  Jute  has  been  spun  for  years,  and  the  consumption 
of  the  article  in  both  towns  is  on  the  increase,  although  in 
neither  has  it  yet  attained  to  great  proportions. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Jute  spinning  has  been  carried 
on  in  some  countries  for  years,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  made 
much  way  in  any  of  them.  In  the  statement  of  the  export  of 
fibres  from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  detailed  account  is  given  of 
the  countries  to  which  Jute  was  sent  in  the  years  named,  and 
the  quantity  and  value  to  each.  That  statement  shews  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trade  in  these  States,  as  they  draw  their  supplies 
chiefly  from  this  country,  and  import  very  little  from  Calcutta 
direct  France  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  direct 
from  Calcutta.  The  total  importation  into  that  country  for  the 
years  1861  and  1862,  taken  fVom  the  monthly  circular  of  G.  and 
J.  A.  Noble  of  London,  for  February  1863,  is  therefore  given. 

JITTE  IN   FRANCE. 

Where  from.               Impnrt.  CSoDfampiinn.  Stock  31ii  De^. 

1S61.      1862.  186L      1862.                 1861      1862. 

England,     .       Todi    ^155      4,417  6,366      4,420                 369       89 

BeUcinm,     .,,23  23                  

EMtlndiee,          „        4,499      1,744  4,654     1,751                   

Other  Oonntriee,  „          302            4  302           2                  .... 

Tom  9,968      6,168  10,324   "6,176  "369        « 
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The  Jute  imported  into  France  from  let  January  to  Slst  May 
was :  — 


1861.    Tas«  37115 


1862     Tuoi  2700 


imi    Tout  1670 


On  31  St  May  1863.  the  Stock  of  Jute  in  France  was  inmg- 
nificant. 

It  would  appear  from  these  etatistics  that  the  Jute  trade  in 
France  16  not  in  a  prosperous  state,  as  the  consumption  has 
decreased  materially  during  these  years,  and  it  seems  to  be 
still  on  the  decrease.  This  supjvosition  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  large  quantities  of  Jote  yarns  were,  in  the  begin- 
rung  of  18G3,  sent  from  France  to  Dundee  for  sale,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  the  trade  there  been  in  a  healthy 
condition.  This  anomaly  no  doubt  arises  from  exceptional 
causes,  but  it  is  curious. 

For  a  long  period  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  an 
importer  of  Jute  direct  from  Calcutta,  and  a  little  has  occasion- 
ally been  sent  from  this  countr)%  The  consumption  there 
lias  been  progressive,  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  great  magni* 
tutlc,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Jute  imported  from  India 
has  been  re-exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Two  factories  for  Jute  spinning  and  weaving  have  been  in 
active  operation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  for  seve- 
ral years  past.  A  tliird  is  shortly  to  be  started,  and  the 
Borneo  Company  are  now  making  a  very  large  addition  to  their 
establishment,  which,  when  completed,  will  y\e  with  some  of 
the  larger  works  in  Dundee.  The  steam  power  of  the  work 
win  bo  about  270  horses,  driving  fully  35CK)  spindles,  and  350 
looms,  with  all  the  necessary  preparing  and  finishing  machinery, 
Thomas  Duff^  the  managing  partner  of  the  Company,  who  is  a 
native  of  Dundee,  employed  the  machine  makers  there  to  make 
the  engines  and  machinery  required  for  the  extension  of  their 
works,  and  the  machinery  for  the  new^spinning  mill  is  also  being 
made  in  Dundee. 

The  establishment  of  these  works  at  Calcutta  has  not  hitherto 
had  an  injurious  eflFect  upon  the  trade  in  Dundee.  The  goods 
they  manufacture  have  come  more  into  competition  with  the 
productions  of  the  native  looms,  as  they  have  been  chiefly  used 
for  bags  for  rice  and  other  produce  of  the  country,  whien 
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formerly  shipped  in  gunny  cloth.  The  consumption  of  cloth  for 
tliis  piupose  is  immense,  and  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  it 
T^ill  be  some  time  before  the  production  can  exceed  the  demand. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  at  Calcutta  are  reported  to 
have  3delded  a  handsome  return  to  the  proprietors,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  wiD  probably  stimulate  the  erection  of  other 
works  of  a  similar  kind  there.  Should  this  be  done  they  may 
in  time  supply  the  Australian  market  with  com  sacks  and  wool 
packs,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  Dundee ;  but 
this  day  may  yet  be  for  distant. 

Last  year  a  proposal  was  made  to  cottonize  Jute,  or  to  bleach, 
soften,  and  break  it  down,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  being  spun  over 
cotton  machinery.  For  a  short  time  the  idea  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  holders  of  Jute  in  England,  and  speculation  speedily 
ran  it  up  to  the  fabulous  price  of  about  £40  a  ton  for  the  finest 
qualities,  and  £30  for  common.  Those  who  were  practically 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  fibre  had  no  faith  in  Jute 
cotton,  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  about  as  easy  to  make 
the  leopard  change  his  spots  as  to  impart  to  Jute  the  spinning 
qualities  of  cotton. 

After  some  fruitless  attempts  to  accomplish  the  object  sought 
to  be  attained,  the  project  died  a  natural  death.  The  dazzling 
promises  proved  illusory,  and  the  poor  speculators  got  out  of 
their  Jute  as  they  best  could,  poorer  if  not  wiser  men. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Jute,  as  now  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  will  ever  by  any  process  be  rendered  suitable  as 
a  substitute  for,  or  even  for  being  spun  with  cotton.  It  may  be 
possible,  by  some  means  not  yet  discovered,  so  to  improve  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  Jute  as  to  produce  a  stronger 
and  yet  finer  and  softer  fibre ;  but  until  radical  changes  are 
made  in  these  respects  it  is  vain  to  expect  Jute-cotton.  A 
machine  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Sandford  and  Mallory, 
an  American  firm,  for  softening  and  increasing  the  spinning 
qualities  of  Jute,  but  the  most  that  can  be  expected  from  any 
such  machine  is  to  render  the  fibre  more  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  applied,  and  nothing  fiuiher 
need  be  looked  for. 

Jute  from  its  appearance  more  resembles  wool  than  cotton, 
and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  so  Quixotic  in  the  idea  of  Jute- 
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wool  Indeed  tor  a  while  past  fabrics  of  Jute  and  wool  have 
been  made  in  some  districts  of  Eaglaadj  but  not  hitherto  to  a 
Tery  great  extent.  This  trade  may  increase,  but  not  to  such  a 
point  as  t^  deprive  Dundee  of  its  Jute, 

According  to  Dr  J.  Forbes  Watson,  the  growth  of  Jute  in 
India  is  at  least  300,000  tons  annually.  Of  this  there  is  now 
exported  in  the  raw  state  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons,  and  per- 
haps from  SOXKW  to  100,000  tons  are  used  as  gunny  bags  and 
bagging,  the  balance  being  required  for  local  consumption.  It 
appears  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  better  qualities  are 
mostly  retained  for  home  use,  and  that  the  production  admits  of 
unlimited  extension.  It  is  natural  therefore  to  expect  that  the 
late  active  demand  and  high  prices  will  stimulate  in  a  great 
degree  the  cultivation  of  Jute,  and  that  the  supplies  will  keep 
pace  with  the  ever  increasing  consumption  in  this  country. 

In  M*Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  it  is  said  that  Jute 
consists  oi  the  fibre  of  two  plants,  Choricle  and  Isbund  (CO.  and 
C.C), extensively  cultivated  in  Bengal,  and  forming  the  material 
of  which  gunny  cloth  is  made.  It  comes  into  competition  with 
Flax,  Tow,  and  CodilJa  in  the  manufacture  of  stair  and  other 
carpets,  bagging  for  cotton  and  other  goods,  and  such-hke 
fabrics,  and  is  extensively  used  for  those  purposes  in  Dundee ; 
but  it  is  most  unsuitahlc  for  cordage  from  its  snapping  when 
twisted,  and  rotting  in  water.  When  first  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1815,  the  price  varied  from  £35  to  £40i)er  ton.  It 
was  then,  however,  very  little  used,  and  did  not  begin  to  come 
into  general  use  as  bagging  till  1827  or  1828. 

That  description  is  mcorrect  in  various  pnrticxdars.  Jute  has 
never  come  into  competition  with  Flax,  Tow,  or  Codilla,  in  the 
manufacture  of  stair  and  other  carpets.  Carpeting  was  made 
of  wool,  and  not  of  any  of  these  fibres,  and  the  Jute  car 
pets  were  made  in  imitation  of  woollen  carpets.  Jute  yarn 
Bpuik  with  an  ordinary  twist  does  not  snapreadily^  ond  it  is  not 
more  weakened  thereby  in  proportion  to  its  original  strength  than 
other  fibres.  It  stands  water  better  than  Flax  material  In 
various  instancee  cloth  of  Flax,  or  Flax  tow  warp  and  Jute  weft, 
has  been  immersed  in  water,  both  salt  and  fresh,  for  days  and 
weeks,  and,  on  being  taken  out,  it  has,  been  found  that  the 
Jute  weft  came  through  the  ordeal  less  weakened  than  the  Flax 
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warp.  The  fibre  referred  to  as  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1815  can  scarcely  be  Jute,  it  having  been  first  introduced 
nearly  twenty  years  before  that  period.  Bagging  was  made  of 
Sunn  Hemp  in  Dundee  long  before  1827  or  1828 ;  but,  as 
already  mentioned,  Jute  was  little  used  in  Dundee  for  several 
years  aftier  that  date. 

Erroneous  ideas  regarding  the  nature  and  properties  of  Jute 
have  been  long  held,  but  as  it  becomes  better  known  these  dis- 
appear one  by  one,  and  its  merits  are  appreciated  and  acknow- 
ledged. It  may  be  steeped  or  washed  in  water  at  an  ordinary 
temperature  without  injury,  and  it  may  be  boiled  without  being 
weakened.  It  is  of  a  kindly  nature,  clean,  and  inviting  in  ap- 
pearance, and,  though  not  particularly  strong  and  enduring,  it  is 
most  suitable  for  many  purposes. 

The  following  tables  refer  to  the  Jute  trade : — 

QOAiniTT  AND  VaLUI  Of  JUTB  AND  JUTB  HOPB  EXPOBTJCD  FBOM  CaLOVTTA. 


To  Great  Britdn 

Total 

1850^1       ToDi  28,247 

£191,069 

Tont,  29,120 

£196,936 

1851-52         „    24,976 

168,974 

„    26,763 

180,976 

1852^         .,    15,749 

101,380 

«    17,492 

112,678 

1853-64         „    18,626 

117.982 

„    25,475 

161,769 

1854.65         „    28,287 

184.688 

..    34,978 

229,241 

1855-66         „    36,282 

286,499 

„    44,094 

328,798 

1856-57         „    20,162 

201,121 

.,    33,689 

276,057 

1857-68         „    33.611 

261,275 

.,    39,441 

303,292 

1858-59         „    66,048 

451,688 

„    65,894 

625,099 

1859^         „    34,115 

260,644 

„    38,060 

290,018 

1860-61         „    46,182 

346,364 

..    63,716 

409,371 

1866-66,  41  tom,  Talue  £278,  were  lent  to  Great  Britain  from  Bombay,  in  addition 

to  the  abore. 

NCITBEB  or  GUNKT  BAOS  AVD  PZIOXS  OF  OUKVT  CLOTH,  AVD  VaLUI  OF 
TEE  SAXK,  EXPOBTJCD  FBOM  INDIA. 

Bag!.  Pieoee.  Valne. 

1860-51  27,700  4,355,238  £168,421 

1851452  41,660  9,730.071     279,720 

1852-63  17,870  6.422,296     201,667 

1863-64  34,960  7.891.898     174,926 

1864-65  126,790  11,229,663     216,346 

1866-56  17,374  10,860,416     302,340 

1866-67  2.663  9.381.282     376.253 

1867-58  10,865  6,892,079     217,092 

1868-69     7,822,366     392,424 

1869-60     6,469,001     333,977 

1860^            4.ni.982          369,043 

A  Ttry  large  proportion  of  the  Pieoet  ef  Gnnny  Cloth  goea  to  North  Ameiioa. 

Theee  itaiementi  are  extracted  from  the  Catalogne  of  the  Indian  Prodneto  ihown 

at  the  Interniktional  Ezhilrition  1862. 
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^^^^^^^^^  ^ATUCntT  or  THK  ARnnFALS,  DlLIYEBlKS,  STOOKEi,  AKD  PBtOEB  OF  JUTI  IK                          | 

L05D0y  IN  fS£  YEABJl  NAWFTI. 

1S40 

1841 

ArrtTiJft 
B«l««. 

l>*tl»vH««. 

l^tM^ 

rrtcM. 

Arrlv«li  Dakk*^m$. 

itii«^. 

^ritm. 

Balu. 

Baleai      Per  Ton. 

BalM. 

fifties. 

lUlea, 

Per  Ton. 

Jan. 

...       3,512 

20J0010/3  @ll/3 

789 

1,450 

8,590 

13/'9  (3^im 

Feb. 

1,^39,   M19 

21,200  mo    ,,11^0 

790 

1,300 

8,000 

13/G    „  1416 

Umr. 

2W    1.840 

lyjmuia  ,j2.o 

273 

1,350 

6,950 13/G    „  14 '3 

tS^y. 

1,4^.0    1,774 

19, .300  11  'J    ,,120 

2.405 

1,75.-. 

7,600 

12/0    .,  13/6 

6^1 

1,450 

1K,5U011,C    ,,12,3 

1,722 

1,992 

7,33013/3    „  14/3 

Jaoe 

1,380 

17,12011/6    ,,12/0 

623 

i,8;*5 

6,150 

14/6    ,.15/0 

July. 

iVeOO    2,020 

lG,7t)OJ2  0    ,,12/6 

213 

1,050 

5,2;¥l 

15^G    „  l*i/6 

^1 

Aug. 

287 

1.000 

16,000 12/G    „13G 

600 

925 

4,9,50 

lG/0    .,  17/0 

^1 

Sept, 

2,600 

1:^,5<XI14/G    „I6/0 

9G5 

1,311 

4,600 

16/G   , ,  17/6  ' 

^B 

Oct. 

1,900 

11,600  14  0    „15^fl 

543 

1,843 

3,300 18/6    „  19/0 

1 

Not, 

'm 

1,003 

11,30014  0    .,15/0 

711 

1,600 

2,400 

19/0    „  20'0 

I 

1,950 

9,25014/0    »,15/0 

i 

457' 
10,091 

1,100 

1,00020/0    ,,20/6 

] 

G,894 

17.521 

1842 

1143 

650 

m 

1,07520/0  @30/G 

3,033 

2,073 

7,960  ICO  igW^ 

Feb. 

l,(Ki« 

913 

1,20019/0    ,,19/6 

2,123 

1,385 

8J0OI4.0   ,,18/0 

^B 

Uat, 

1.32f» 

1,025 

1.50018/0     m18/G 

3,858 

1,700 

10,850113/u    „  18/0 

^ 

Apr. 

2,15» 

1,868 

1,800 18/G     ,,19/G 

2,685 

2,600 

10,85013/0    ..  17/0 

1 

M«y. 

1J08 

2,460 

1,05016/0    „  17/0 

6,160 

3,100 

13,900;12/0    „  16/0 

I 

Juno. 

2,856 

1,106 

2.80O16/O    „  17/0 

750 

3.450 

11,20011/0   ,,150 

1 

July. 

2,oa^ 

2,503 

2,30015/3    ,,15/9 

400 

1.450 

10,15011/6  „  15/0 

I 

Aug. 

745 

1,265 

1,78015/6    „l«/0 

2.242 

1,652 

10,75012.0    .,15/0 

1 

BbpL 

fl,6a4 

UH 

7,10015/0   „  16/9 

960 

1,190 

10,.50'1 130    „  15/0 

1 

Oct. 

1,197 

2,747 

5.65016/0    ,.17/0 

5.^ 

1.476 

14,25014  0    „  16/0 

1 

Not. 

4,961 

1,600 

8,96016/6  .am 

^m 

1,^ 

19.85014/0    „  lti/6 

1 

Dm 

850 

2.800 

7.000 

17/3    „19/0 

m 

968 

19,825 

13/9    ..  IGD 

J 

JftO. 

2a.2oe 

20.221 

35.2^ 

22,3:16 

1 

1844 

ii45 

75. 

J.2O0 

la.socHuo  @ifi/o 

7,l«l    2,150 

25,5tX> 

iiu  <a  14/0 

Feb. 

2.479 

l,42o 

20,360<13  6    .,  16/0 

3,728    3,539 

25,800 

ii/u  ,;  15^0 

lUr 

1,637 

2,087 

}U<MM^UHii    ^^  i^^ 

8,863    1,44;3 

33,200 

11/11    „  150 

5^' 

3,97a 

2,703 

.,  U'O 

6,744    3,044 

36,000 

ll/O    „  hVO 

WIO 

S.liTiO 

♦a4U 

a.220    ft,2aO 

54.000 

11/0    .,  15/0 

Jii&« 

1.S4D 

2,149 

aTjmWll    ,.  14X1 

3,838   3,628 
194ft   1^5 

34,300 

11/3    .,  15/0 

July. 

4,5W> 

2.889 

ls,7(X)l)  1>    „  14/6 

33,300 

ll/G    „  15/0 

Aug. 

a.553 

3,775 

lMX>i:vO   „  I5.ftf 

831    A.231 

30,900 

ll/fi    ,.  15/0 

Bi^pt- 

2;»44 

2,722 

18JO'12,4;   ♦♦16AI 

1,000'  2,700 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SUNN      CULTURE. 

Crotularta  Juncea,  Sana,  or  Sunn  Hemp,  is  a  native  of  India. 
The  fibres  of  the  plant  are  much  used  for  cordage  and  for 
making  sackcloth,  and  are  very  valuable  for  these  purposes. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  plant ;  one,  sown  in  May  or  June, 
often  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  the  other,  sown  in  October, 
rises  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

After  the  earth  is  properly  ploughed,  cleansed  and  pulverized, 
the  seeds  of  these  plants  are  sown  very  thickly.  The  natives 
say  that  they  should  be  sown  so  close  together  that  a  serpent 
cannot  creep  between  them.  This  prevents  the  plant  from 
throwing  branches,  which  it  is  prone  to  do,  but  which  are  highly 
injurious  to  the  fibre.  As  the  growth  of  the  tall  variety  is  extreme- 
ly rapid,  the  crops  suffer  little  from  weeds,  but  if  the  weeds 
should  be  numerous  they  must  be  extirpated  by  the  hand,  when 
the  Sana  is  only  a  few  inches  in  height. 

The  Sana  (Suna,  Simna,  or  Sun,  the  Bengal  name  for 
Hemp),  begins  to  flower  in  August,  and  when  it  has  done 
flowering,  and  the  seed  vessels  have  already  attained  their  full 
size,  some  time  before  the  seeds  ripen,  it  is  cut  down,  or  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  and  tied  up  in  small  bundles,  each  containing 
ten  or  a  dozen  plants.  If  a  fine  soft  fibre  is  required  it  is  pulled 
earlier,  and  if  great  strength  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
seed  is  ripe.  The  bundles  are  then  set  upright  in  water,  about 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  being 
immersed,  and  they  continue  in  that  condition  one  day.  By 
this  means  the  upper  and  comparatively  tender  part  of  the  stalk 
is  somewhat  dried.  That  produces  a  great  similarity  in  the 
quality  of  the  fibre  throughout  the  whole  stalk. 

After  the  Sana  or  Hemp  has  thus  stood  erect  for  one  day  it  is 
steeped  in  a  pond  or  in  some  other  receptacle  for  water,  to  promote 
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the  separation  of  the  fibre  from  the  fitelk.  This  process  ismnducted 
aa  follows : — A  number  of  the  small  bundles  above  mentioned 
are  laid  one  upon  another,  bo  as  to  form  a  heap  five  or  six  feet 
high,  on  each  Bide  of  which  three  or  four  stakes  have  previously 
been  set  to  prevent  it  from  falling  down.  A  quantity  of  cow  dung, 
about  two  or  three  inches  ia  thickness,  is  then  spread  over  the 
heap-  Upon  this  a  layer  of  straw  ia  placed  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  depth,  and  over  the  whole  a  quantity  of  earth  aufiScient 
to  sink  the  heap  until  the  upper  part  is  five  or  eii  inches  below 
the  surface  of  tlie  water.  In  two  and  a  half  days,  or  three  days 
at  farthest,  the  putrid  fermentation  is  carried  to  a  suflScient 
extent. 

The  Sana  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  fibre  fltripped  from  the 
stalk  in  the  following  manner: — A  man,  standing  up  to  hie 
knees  in  the  water,  takes  a  few  of  the  stalks,  and  having  broken 
them  about  a  foot  from  the  lower  end,  holds  them  with  the 
large  ends  from  him,  and  strikes  them  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water 
till  the  stems  arc  broken,  separate,  and  full  oif.  Then  turning 
them,  he  takes  hold  of  the  fibres,  which  are  freed  from  the 
broken  pieces,  and  beats  the  small  ends  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  water,  till  the  fibre  is  entirely  separated  from  the  stems.  A 
few  strokes  are  sufficient,  and  by  a  few  more  it  is  cleared  from 
any  mucus  or  fragments  of  stalks  which  may  adhere  to  it.  It  is 
f  hen  dried  and  packed  up  for  tbe  market. 

The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  process  is  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  putrid  fermentation.  If  tliis  be  not  carried  to 
a  BufScient  extent,  the  fibre  will  not  separatCj  and  if  carried  too 
far,  the  quality  is  injured.  The  most  experienced  natives  count 
two  days  and  a  half  a  proper  medium*  The  feimentation  ia 
doubtless  quickened  or  retarded  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  but ' 
the  difference  occasioned  thereby  is  so  small,  that  the  Bengal 
farmers  entirely  disregard  it. 

By  this  simple,  easy,  and  short  process  do  the  natives  of  India 
accomplish^  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  the  scutching  of  the 
Sana  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner 

The  mode  of  cultivating  and  preparing  Sunn  is  not  the  same 
in  every  part  of  India,  but  the  differences  are  not  material. 
The  above  is  perhaps  the  plan  most  generally  adopted,  and 
its  description  will  suffice  on  this  point. 
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Tlic  Sunn  is  probably  the  earliest  of  the  distinctly  named 
fibres  of  India,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Hindoo  "Institutes  of 
Menu  "  that  the  sacrificial  thread  of  the  Rajpoot  is  directed  to 
be  made  of  Sana,  cotton  being  reserved  for  the  Brahmins. 
Under  the  name  of  Sana  it  is  mentioned  in  many  Sanscrit 
works,  and  by  that  of  Sunn  it  is  known  in  most  parts  of  India. 
It  is  most  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of  India, 
and  is  much  used  by  the  natives,  for  cordage,  sacks,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  purposes,  as  well  as  exported  largely  to  Eng- 
land and  other  countries. 

Sunn  belongs  to  the  family  of  plants  yielding  the  pulses  of 
India,  and  the  peas  and  beans  of  Europe.  It  is  an  annual,  with 
a  straight  stem  branching  toward  the  top  when  growing  singly, 
but  with  few  branches  when  close,  as  it  is  usually  cultivated. 
The  leaves  are  scattered,  from  two  to  six  inches  long,  with  a 
small  bristie  like  point,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with  soft 
silvery  coloured  hairs.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautifully  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  the  seeds,  which  are  numerous,  are 
kidney  shaped.  The  seeds,  when  ripe  and  loosened,  rattle 
within  the  pods,  whence  the  genus  has  been  named  from  the 
Greek  word  kroicdos. 

In  the  end  of  last  century  small  quantities  of  Sunn  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  India,  and  it  was  often  experi- 
mented upon  both  in  India  and  here.  When  properly  prepared 
it  possesses  considerable  strength,  and  is  well  suited  for  some 
sorts  of  cordage.  Early  in  the  century  some  of  it  foimd  its  way 
to  Dundee. 

In  the  Advertiser  some  notices  of  Sunn  Hemp  appeared  at 
differrent  times.  It  is  mentioned  that  in  March,  1804,  some 
Indian  Hemp,  which  had  been  imported  into  Dundee,  met 
with  general  approbation,  and  that  some  parts  of  the  fibre,  tried 
against  Russian  Hemp,  proved  beyond  all  demonstration  that 
it  was  an  article  of  the  first  consideration.  This  may  refer  to 
the  Brown  Hemp  of  commerce,  which  comes  from  India,  and  in 
many  respects  resembles  Russian  Hemp.  It  may,  however, 
refer  to  Sunn  Hemp,  which  was  long  an  article  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  trade  of  the  town.  Sometimes  it  rose 
in  favour,  and  at  others  it  was  declared  imsuitablc,  but  this 
may  refer  as  much  to  the  purpone  to  which  it  was  applied 
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as  to  llie  fibre  itself.  In  May  1811,  it  is  said,  "The  Sunn 
Hemp  of  India,  after  a  variety  of  experiments,  api)ears  not 
to  have  anawered  tlie  public  expectations,  and  the  persons 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  Bengal  to  cultivate  it  have  been  re- 
called/' In  October  1806,  a  quantity  of  Sumi  Hemp  lying  in 
Dundee  was  advertised  for  sale  by  Nelson  and  Co.  In  1811)  the 
article  was  again  advertised  for  sale  in  Dundee.  For  some 
years  about  that  period  India  Hemp  cotton  hag*^iog  appears  in 
the  Dundee  priccn  current  in  the  Advertiser,  the  price  l^eing 
generally  1  Jd  a  yard  below  Hemp  bagging,  and  Jd  a  yard  below 
Tow  warp  bagging.     The  India  Hemp  reilerrec!  to  was  Sunn* 

Since  then  it  has  often  been  tried,  but  the  fibre  is  not  well 
adapted  for  being  spun  by  the  machinery  in  nm  In  Dundee,  and 
for  a  long  period  very  little  of  it  has  been  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  textile  fabrics  there.  No  doubt  machinery  could  be 
made  to  spin  it,  but  there  has  never  been  pufficient  inducement 
to  do  so,  as  Jute  nearly  anBwers  all  the  purposes  for  which  Sunn 
can  be  apphcd,  and  it  can  generally  be  bought  at  a  less  price* 
Another  olyeetion  to  Sunn  Hemp  is,  that  when  wet  it  is  weak 
and  tender,  which  renders  it  unsuitable  for  many  textile  pur- 
poses, whilst  Jute,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  strong  when  wet  as 
when  dry.  This  is  perhaps  the  chief  cause  why  Sunn  has  not 
retained  its  place  among  tha  fibres  used  there* 

QuAimrr  amd  Value  or  Hcmp  akd  Rofs,  ohuflt  Scrxfr,  Shttfkd 
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CHAPTER  V. 


VARIOUS     FIBRES. 


The  great  staple  of  the  Linen  Trade  is  Flax,  the  cloth  made 
from  this  fibre  being  alone  entitled  to  be  called  Linen.  From 
various  causes  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  demands  of  the  world  for  Linen,  and  substitutes  have 
been  sought  for  to  supply  the  void.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
Hemp,  and  for  many  fabrics  it  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  yet 
been  tried.  The  culture  and  natuf  e  of  this  valuable  fibre  have 
been  already  treated  of  in  a  separate  chapter.  Neither  Flax  nor  its 
twin  sister  Hemp  have  hitherto  been  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  wants  of  the  trade,  and  prices  of  both  have  conse- 
quently continued  high.  Indeed  so  limited  has  been  the  supply 
of  these  fibres  that  the  Linen  trade,  had  it  been  confined  to 
them,  must  have  been  circumscribed  within  narrower  dimen- 
sions, and  the  Dundee  branch  of  it  could  never  have  attained  its 
present  colossal  proportions. 

In  a  happy  hour  a  cheap  substitute  for  either  Flax  or  Hemp 
was  introduced  into  Dundee,  and  since  then  its  progress  has 
been  most  rapid.  Jute,  a  native  of  the  sunny  climes  of  India, 
although  a  babe  in  years  in  the  Linen  trade,  has  become  a  full 
grown  man  in  importance,  and  already  it  has  supplanted  both 
Flax  and  Hemp  for  many  fabrics  to  which  they  were  long 
supposed  to  hold  a  prescriptive  right.  This  useful  and  beauti- 
ful, although  not  sterling  Linen  fibre,  is  fully  elucidated  in 
previous  chapters.  Its  oriental  sister  Simn,  although  it  has 
never  yet  risen  to  much  importance  in  this  country  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Flax  or  Hemp  in  the  manufacture  of  Linens,  is  a  valu- 
able plant,  both  in  its  native  country  and  elsewhere.      Its  pro- 
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perdes  and  qualifications  for  tbe  fabrication  of  cloth  have  eot 
perhaps  been  sufficiently  tried  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
when  it  becomes  better  known  it  may  be  more  appreciated. 
The  mode  of  culture  and  preparation  of  thiB  fibre  Ims  al80  been 
given. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  fibrous  plants  and  sub- 
stances which  have  becii  used  for  fabricH  akin  to  Linco,  or  by 
{mrties  engaged  in  the  Linen  trade,  and  a  few  of  these  will  now 
be  shortly  referred  to. 

The  Nkttle  fUrtkactF)  is  a  very  common  weed  in  this 
and  in  many  other  countries.  It  is  ehunned  on  account 
of  its  well  known  sting,  and  also  from  the  forbidding  nature 
of  the  places  in  wliicli  it  generally  grows,  yet  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Hemp  family,  and  possesses  some  of  its  properties. 
Thread,  cloth,  and  paper  have  all  been  made  from  the  common 
nettle  of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  Indian  sj^ecies  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  fibre.  In  the  hill  country  of  India  the  large 
nettle  grows  to  the  height  of  14  or  15  feet,  and  produces  a 
very  strong  and  useful  fibre,  Tlie  natives  steep  it  for  three 
days  only,  and  then  strip  off  the  fibre,  which  is  done  by  break- 
ing off  tht  top  of  the  plant  and  pulhng  the  fibre  down  from  the 
thin  end,  which  is  the  contrary  way  from  Hemp  stripping. 
Other  species  arc  prepared  by  ilifi'erent  methods,  but  it  is 
generally  done  by  a  simple  mode.  Some  of  these  plants  could 
probably  be  mado  more  available  in  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  than  they  have  liitherto  been,  and  as  they  grow  freely 
and  might  be  produced  in  quantity  they  deserve  to  be  oxperi- 
mented  upon. 

CnrKA  Grass  (Urficanivea)  is  another  erpecies  of  nettle,  and 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  tribe.  Although  the  beautiful 
fabric  called  China  Grass  Cloth  has  long  been  known »  the  plant 
producing  ift  was,  until  quite  recently,  altogether  unknown  to 
Europeans.  The  subject  has  now  been  satiBfactorily  determined, 
and  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  plant  is  accu- 
rately known.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  fibre  is  fully  de- 
Bcribed  in  Chinese  works,  and  the  following  precis  will  explain 
it.  A  light  sandy  soil  near  a  river  or  well  is  the  best  for  sowing 
the  seeds  in,  and  the  ground  should  be  dug,  made  into  beds  of 
one  foot  by  four,  again  dug,  pressed  down  and  raked  smooth. 
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After  a  day  they  must  be  watered,  raked,  and  again  levelled^ 
and  they  are  then  ready  for  the  seed.  One  pint  of  seed  should 
be  well  mixed  with  four  pints  and  a-half  of  moist  earth,  and 
this  will  sow  six  or  seven  beds.  The  seeds  should  be  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  not  covered  with  earth,  or  they 
will  not  germinate.  Light  mats  must  be  placed  over  the 
beds,  and  after  the  seed  has  sprung,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  power- 
ful, straw  must  be  laid  over  the  mats,  or  the  young  plants  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  heat.  Before  the  young  leaves  appear  the  beds 
must  not  be  watered,  but  the  mats  should  be  wetted  to  keep  the 
ground  underneath  moist,  and  removed  at  night  that  the  plants 
may  get  the  dew.  If  parasitical  plants  appear  they  must  be  re- 
moved, and  when  the  grass  is  two  inches  high  the  roof  may  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  earth  moistened  when  dry,  either  at  night  or  on 
a  cloudy  day.  The  yoimg  plants  are  then  transferred  into  sti£fer 
soil,  placed  four  inches  apart,  a  little  earth  being  retained 
around  the  roots,  which  must  be  excluded  from  air  and  light, 
and  the  ground  well  watered  and  hoed.  Every  two  or  three  days 
the  watering  must  be  repeated.  Shortly  after  being  transplanted 
the  grass  must  be  covered  with  fresh  horse  or  cow  dimg.  The 
plant  then  throws  off  new  shoots,  which  may  be  removed  and 
planted  elsewhere,  and  the  species  can  be  propagated  in  this 
way  as  well  as  by  seed.  Young  plants  are  also  raised  from 
layers  which  spring  very  quickly.  In  a  few  years  the  roots 
cross  each  other  and  intertwine,  when  the  stems  must  be  sepa- 
rated and  replanted. 

The  first  year,  when  the  plants  are  a  foot  high,  they  are 
gathered,  and  the  fibres  of  the  cut  straw  are  fit  for  spinning.  The 
Tchou-ma  or  China  grass  may  be  gathered  three  times  a-year, 
and  when  the  stems  are  cut  tiie  little  shoots  springing  up  from 
the  root  stock  should  be  about  an  inch  high.  After  the  large 
stems  are  cut  the  suckers  spring  up  with  more  vigour,  and  soon 
furnish  a  second  crop.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  February  ; 
within  four  months  the  first  crop  may  be  reaped,  two  months 
thereafter  the  second  is  ready,  and  in  other  two  months  the 
third  and  last  crop  may  be  cut.  The  stems  of  the  second 
crop  grow  faster  than  the  others,  and  yield  the  finest  quality  of 
fibre.  After  reaping  the  crop  the  stocks  must  be  covered  with 
manure,  and  immediately  watered 
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The  stems  are  split  loogitudinally  with  knives,  the  bark 
being  first  removed ;  then  the  lower  layer  is  scraped  off,  and 
tlie  under  fibres  are  displayed,  and  removed  by  boiling  in  water. 
The  first  layer  is  coarse  and  hard  and  only  fit  for  common 
materials,  the  second  is  finer  and  more  pliable,  and  the  third  is 
the  best,  and  is  used  for  the  finest  purposes.  After  peeling  the 
fibres  they  are  tied  up  in  skeins,  steeped  for  a  night  in  a  pan 
of  water,  and  then  dried.  They  are  then  again  steeped  in 
water  containing  ashes  of  burnt  mulberry  wood,  then  in  water 
and  challv,  and  then  boiled  in  water  containing  straw,  which 
makes  them  white  and  supple.  They  are  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
again  boiled  in  pure  water^  washed,  and  once  more  dried  in  the 
eun,  aA^r  which  they  are  joined  end  to  end  and  spun  on  a  wheel, 
and  the  long  thi^eads  thus  formed  make  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
cloth  to  be  manufactured.  Others  prepare  the  stems  by  boiling 
in  lime  water,  and  washing,  &c. ;  others  by  wetting  with  dew  at 
night,  and  sun-drying  by  day  ;  and  others  by  the  steam  of  boil- 
ing water,  so  that  the  mode  of  softening  and  bleaching  the  fibre 
is  not  uniform. 

The  seeds  are  gathered  in  October,  from  the  main  shoots, 
dried  in  the  sun,  mixed  with  damp  sand,  and  kept  in  a  basket 
carefully  covered  with  straw  to  keej*  them  from  firost,  which 
destroys  the  germinating  power.  Before  sowing  the  seeds  are 
put  in  water.  Those  which  sink  are  used,  the  others  being 
useless.  The  best  seeds  are  those  which  are  spotted  black. 
They  should  be  sown  thin  or  the  plants  will  come  up  weak  and 
sickly. 

China  grass  is  cultivated  extensively  in  China  and  in  several 
other  countries  in  India.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  fibre,  poe- 
sened  of  great  strength,  and  adroirably  adapted  for  various 
{mrpoaea  China  grass  cloth  has  been  long  known  and  highly 
valued  for  the  beauty  of  its  texture.  Of  late  years  im- 
provements have  been  effected  in  the  preparation  of  the  fibre, 
and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  manufactures  of  this  country. 
Very  beautiful  specimens,  both  of  the  fibre  and  ol  the  cloth  were 
shown  in  the  Elxhibition  of  1 851  ^  and  much  care  was  bestowed  on 
their  preparation.  In  1 862  exceUent  specimens  of  both  were  also 
exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition,  Like  Hemp,  however, 
but  in  a  greater  degree,  it  is  hard  and  not  well  adapted  for  spin- 
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ning  on  Flax  machinery,  and  little  progress  has  yet  been  made 
in  introducing  it  largely  into  the  trade.  From  the  expense  of 
its  cultivation  and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  produced,  it 
has  hitherto  commanded  so  high  a  price  in  the  market,  as  to  put 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  general  trade,  and  make  the  consump- 
tion insignificant. 

The  Bheea  of  Assam  is  perhaps  identical  with  China  grass, 
and  the  same  fibre  under  different  names  is  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  district  of  Rungpore  in  Burma,  in  Siam,  and  in  other 
eastern  coimtries.  Its  strength  has  been  frequently  tested,  and 
foimd  to  be  considerably  greater  than  Russian  Hemp,  it  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  a  very  suitable  material  for  twines  and 
ropes,  although  too  harsh  and  hard  for  anything  but  the  coarser 
kinds  of  textile  fabrics. 

The  Neilgherry  or  Himmalay  moimtains  abound  in  other 
species  of  nettle  valuable  for  their  fibres.  The  plants  of  India 
have  each  their  distinctive  varieties,  and  every  oriental  country 
has  members  of  the  same  extensive  family.  Little  has  yet  been 
done  to  make  them  available  to  the  industry  of  this  country, 
but  that  little  is  now  being  directed  to  practical  ends,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  nation  may  expect  to  reap  the  advantage. 

New  Zealand  Flax,  {Phormium  tenaa)  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  New  Zealand,  and  he  says  "  The  country  pro- 
duced a  grass  plant  like  flags,  of  the  nature  of  Hemp  or  flax, 
but  superior  in  quality  to  either ;  of  this  the  natives  make  cloth- 
ing, lines,  nets,  &c."  It  is  indigenous  to  these  Islands,  and 
grows  in  various  districts  of  them.  In  1798  it  was  introduced 
into  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  it  has  also  been  found  to  flourish 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  not  now  cultivated 
in  either  of  these  places.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  would 
thrive  in  any  temperate  climate,  but  the  heat  of  an  Indian 
summer  and  the  cold  of  a  Russian  winter  are  too  great  extremes 
for  it.  It  prefers  swampy  lands,  and  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  its  native  country  growing  some  feet  under  salt  water,  and 
also  in  places  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  shore. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  perennial,  hard,  sword-shaped, 
and  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  flower-stalk  rising 
four  or  five  feet  above  them,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  yellow 
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flowers,  followed  by  triangnlar  seed-vessels,  filled  with  flat  and 
thin  black  shining  seeds.  Three-year-old  plants  are  said  to  yield 
on  an  average  thirty-six  leaves,  besides  offsets  from  the  roots. 
An  acre  planted  with  them,  three  feet  apart  (but  that  is  too 
close),  will  yield  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  weight  of 
scutched  and  cleaned  fibre,  as  sis  leaves  produce  one  ounce 
of  them.  The  leaves  are  cut  when  full-grown,  macerated  in 
water  for  a  few  days,  and  then  passed  under  a  heavy  roller*  The 
natives  J  however,  cut  the  leaves  wlien  full  grown,  and  separate 
the  fibres  while  yet  green. 

The  leaves  are  scraped  with  a  shell,  the  fibres  separated  with 
the  thumb-nails,  and  then  combed  still  farther  to  part  them. 
Instead  of  the  fibre  surrounding  a  -woody  stem  like  common 
Flax,  New  Zealand  Flax  is  a  mass  of  fibre  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  leaf,  stretching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  leaf  in  per- 
fectly parallel  lines,  with  a  green  covering  on  the  upper  surface, 
which,  when  dried,  becomes  yellowj  and  is  easily  removed  in  the 
scutching  mill  In  cleaning  it  wastes  very  little  in  weight,  and  it 
increases  io  bulk,  which  is  very  diflerent  from  ordinary  Flax. 
After  the  fibres  have  been  subdivided  by  the  comb,  they  are 
dried  in  the  gun,  and  become  perfectly  while.  Some  of  them 
are  coarse  and  strong,  otiiers  fine  with  a  silky  appearance,  and 
which  are  capable  of  being  heckled  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
fineness.  It  is  said  the  plant  may  be  shorn  of  its  leaves  in  the 
morning,  and  be  ready  for  wea^-ing  before  evening,  but  it  is 
the  same  with  some  other  endogenous  fibres,  which  are  naturally 
white. 

The  fibres  of  this  Flax  are  possessed  of  great  strength,  and 
under  a  direct  Btrain  will,  if  dry,  support  a  heavy  weight ;  in  a 
damp  or  wet  state  their  etreugth  is  much  impaired,  but  when 
again  dried  they  regain  their  original  tenacity.  It  has  the  great 
disadvantage  of  many  of  the  white  fibres,  of  breaking  at  a  knot 
For  spinning  and  weaving  purposes  the  extreme  brittleness  of  the 
fibre  is  its  primary  defect,  and  it  is  redly  so  very  serious  a  one, 
that  untd  some  means  be  ibund  to  overcome  this  and  make  it 
more  pliable,  it  will  never  be  employed  in  quantity  for  those  pur- 
pofles.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
jifive  it  spinning  quality,  and  a  person  named  Bums,  by  some 
process  invented  by  him,  prepared  samples,  one  half  of  which 
0  2 
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were  left  in  the  natural  state  to  show  the  contrast  The  others 
were  of  a  beautiful  soft  texture,  with  the  brittleness  completely 
overcome.  The  cost  of  this  process  was  too  great  for  being 
turned  to  practical  account,  but  a  less  costly  mode  may  yet 
be  discovered,  which  will  bring  the  fibre  within  the  range  of 
the  operations  of  both  the  spinner  and  weaver. 

In  experiments  made  with  the  fibre  it  has  been  spun  over 
ordinary  Flax  machinery  as  fine  as  one  poimd  per  spindle,  but 
until  a  cheap  softening  process  be  adopted  little  of  it  will  be 
spun  even  into  considerably  heavier  sizes  than  that,  as  it  cannot 
be  wrought  profitably.  It  is,  however,  well  adapted  for  lines, 
twines,  and  cordage,  and  for  these  purposes  it  will  give  satisfieto- 
tion  to  the  consumer.  Sail-cloth,  sacking,  &c.,  are  also  made  of 
it,  and  the  sails,  cables,  and  running  rigging  of  the  beautiful 
model  frigate  presented  by  King  William  the  Fourth  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  entirely  formed  of  it. 

The  fibre  is  easily  dyed,  and  takes  on  a  good  bright  colour, 
although  it  may  be  fugitive.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
it  would  not  unite  with  tar,  but  it  has  been  found  to  imbibe  it 
in  equal  proportions  with  Bussian  Hemp.  Murray,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  this  plant,  bad  it  printed  on  paper  made  from  its 
leaves.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  applicable  to  many 
purposes,  and  it  may  yet  prove  a  valuable  plant  both  to  its 
native  country  and  to  its  antipodes,  Great  Britain. 

Manila  Hemp,  (Musa  textilisj  has  of  late  years  come  into 
great  favour  in  this  country,  and  it  now  supplants  Bussian  Hemp 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  is  there  called  Abaca.  It  is  found  both  in  a 
wild  and  cultivated  state,  but  the  natural  groves  are  considered 
as  property.  The  plant  is  of  the  same  family  as  that  which 
yields  the  plantain  and  banana  fruit.  With  the  produce  of  the 
Abaca  the  natives  of  some  of  the  villages  in  these  Islands  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life,  clothe  themselves,  and  pay  taxes, 
&c.  Some  of  these  villages  furnish  yearly  1500  arobas  (about 
17  tons)  each  of  the  fibre,  and  others  export  as  much  cordage 
made  of  it. 

The  first  export  of  Manila  Hemp  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
was  about  14  tons  in  1818.  After  this  there  was  no  more 
demand  until  1822,  when  a  regular  trade  began,  and  since  then 
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it  has  gjaduoUj  progressed.  In  1844  the  exports  had  reached 
6234  tone,  and  by  1852  the  total  quantity  amounted  to  15;296 
tone,  of  which  13,782  was  for  the  United  States,  In  1854,  the 
export  to  Great  Britain  was  5805,  and  to  the  United  States 
13,751,  making  10,556  tons  in  all  By  1856  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  had  increased  to  19,528  tons,  but  to  Britain  {in- 
cluding 43  tons  to  Singapore  and  India),  it  had  decreased  to 
23()3  tons,  making  the  total  exports  for  that  year  21,891  tons. 
The  total  quantity  shipped  from  Manila  in  the  year  from  21st 
May  1862  to  21st  May  18G3  wat*,  to  Great  Britain,  15,1'25  tons; 
to  America,  1 1 ,581  tons  ;  to  other  places,  359  tons  ;  making  a 
total  of  27,565  tons. 

Manila  Hemp  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islandis : — 


1857. 
£90,541 


1858, 

Cirt  144,503 

£108,288 


£208.321 


IftGO. 

Cwt.  77,638 

£88,801 


1861. 

Cwt   208,080 

£226,114 


The  plant  wWch  yields  Manila  Hemp  is  sometimes  called  a 
tree,  but  it  is  in  fact  only  a  large  herbaceous  plant.  It  its 
abundant  in  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  Luzon  to  Mindanao,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  Islands, 
even  as  far  south  as  the  Moluccas,  It  may  therefore  be  easily 
cultivated  in  other  countries  where  the  soil,  moisture,  and  climate 
aearlj  assimilate  to  those  within  this  range.  The  plants  of  the 
Abaca  were  subjected  to  experiment  by  Dr  Roxburgh  in  the 
beginning  of  tho  century,  and  his  specimens  are  still  in  the  East 
India  ^luseum. 

The  Abaca  is  cut  when  about  one  year  and  a  half  old, 
just  before  its  flowering  or  fructification  is  likely  to  commence* 
If  cut  afterwards^  the  fibrea  are  said  to  be  weaker,  and  if 
earlier  they  are  shorter  but  finer.  It  is  cut  near  the  roota, 
and  the  leaves  are  taken  off  just  below  their  expansion.  It  is 
then  slit  open  longitudinally,  and  the  central  peduncle  separated 
from  the  Bheathing  layers  of  fibre,  which  are  the  petioles  of  the 
leaves.  Of  these  layers  the  outer  are  hard  and  strong,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  fabrication  of  cordage.  The  intermediate  layers  are 
finer  and  suitable  for  coarse  cloth,  adapted  for  clothing  purposes, 
and  the  inner  layers  consist  of  still  finer  fibres,  which  are 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  more  delicate  textures,  Mualin 
and  g^ash  cloth  are  made  from  the  finest  fibres  of  Manila  Ilempi 
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and  some  of  them  are  so  very  fine  that  a  garment  made  of  them 
may,  it  is  said,  be  enclosed  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

The  stem-like  mass  consists  of  cellular  tissue  and  fibres,  with  a 
thickish,  watery  fiuid,  which  must  be  pressed  out.  The  fibrous 
coats,  when  stripped  off,  are  left  for  a  day  in  the  sliade  to  dry, 
and  are  then  divided  lengthwise  into  strips,  three  inches  wide. 
The  petioles  are  stripped  off  one  by  one,  and  an  incision  made 
across  on  the  inside  with  a  knife,  to  take  off  the  bark  which 
covers  them.  They  are  then  scraped  or  made  to  undergo  a  sort 
of  heckling  until  only  the  fibres  remain,  and  when  sufficiently 
scraped  the  bundles  of  fibres  are  shaken  into  separate  threads ; 
they  are  then  washed,  dried,  and  picked  up  by  women, 
who  separate  the  finest  with  great  dexterity.  Those  for  cord- 
age require  no  farther  preparation,  but  those  for  fine  weaving 
are  made  up  into  small  bundles,  and  beaten  with  a  wooden 
mallet  until  they  are  soft  and  pliable.  Their  ends  are  then 
gummed  together,  and  the  connected  thread  wound  into  balls, 
when  it  is  then  ready  for  the  weaver. 

The  stuff  when  woven  is  soaked  in  warm  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  it  is  steeped  in  cold  water,  then  in 
rice  water,  and  again  washed,  which  makes  it  soft,  lustrous 
and  of  a  white  colour.  Some  of  the  cloths  are  dyed  of  various 
colours,  and  others  are  embroidered. 

Very  little  of  the  Manila  Hemp  imported  into  this  country 
is  of  the  finest  description  of  fibre,  but  some  of  it  can  be  formed 
into  small  threads,  and  it  is  of  a  fine  light  cream  colour,  lustrous, 
and  very  sightly.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  a  species  of  matting, 
which  is  both  beautiful  and  durable,  and  for  twines  and  cord- 
age, for  which  purposes  it  is  very  suitable.  The  finest  qiialities 
imported  command  a  high  price  in  this  country,  and,  as  its 
valuable  properties  become  better  known,  it  is  getting  into  more 
general  use  and  greater  favour.  Although  possessed  of  great 
strength,  like  New  Zealand  Flax  and  some  other  fibres,  the 
single  fibres  cut  when  knotted,  and  they  do  not  possess  the 
qualities  requisite  for  being  spun  over  Flax  or  other  small 
machinery.  Could  they  be  rendered  suitable  for  this  purpose 
the  fibre  would,  from  its  strength  and  lustre,  be  very  valuable, 
and  it  would  be  highly  prized  throughout  the  linen  manufactur- 
ing districts 
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The  Lime  or  Linden  Tree,  (Tilia  Europitajj  although  clasBed 
by  botanista  in  the  some  family  with  Jate,  is  so  very  diflerent 
in  appearaBce  that  an  ordinary  observer  would  place  it  in 
quite  another  genus.  This  tree  is  well  known,  and  a  general 
favourite  in  the  parks  and  public  places  of  this  cauntr)',  both  for 
the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  and  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
It  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Europe,  hot  especially  in  those  of 
Russia,  where  it  is  highly  prized  for  iU  many  valuable  pro- 
pertie^s.  The  wood  is  light  and  white,  and  used  for  carved 
works,  furniture,  and  other  purposes.  After  the  trees  are 
cut  down  in  fiummer  and  the  bark  removed,  some  of  them  are 
burnt  into  charcoal,  and  the  sap  when  drawn  off  and  evaporated 
yields  sugur.  The  honey  of  the  sweet  scented  6owers  is  much 
sought  after  by  the  bees,  and  at  this  season  their  hum  is  heard 
throughout  the  entire  day,  as  th«y  ply  their  busy  labour  among 
the  branches.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  made  into  ropes  and 
mats,  and  of  this  the  well-known  Russia  mats  of  commerce  are 
manufactured. 

The  Lime  trees  intended  for  being  cut  down  for  their  bar\ 
are  allowed  to  grow  from  four  to  sixteen  years,  the  older  one- 
being  used  for  tlie  better  and  larger  kinds  of  mats,  and  the  young 
stems  where  size  is  not  e:!iscntiai  They  arc  cut  down  when 
from  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  trees  are  selected 
in  the  woods  a  Little  before  the  season  for  cutting.  The  proper 
time  for  cutting  them  is  in  the  early  stimmer,  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  when  the  trees  are  full  of  sap,  and  the  bark  is 
most  easily  detached  from  the  stem.  When  tijey  are  cut  the 
bark  is  immediately  separated,  both  from  the  tree  and  the 
branches,  being  first  cut  longitudinally  in  lengths  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  then  raised  with  an  inslniment  made  of  bone,  and 
afterwards  torn  off  by  the  hand.  The  bark  on  being  removed 
from  the  tree  is  laid  on  the  ground  to  dry,  two  or  three  strips 
being  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  kept  straight  by  being  tied 
down  to  long  poles*  When  required  for  use  they  are  steeped 
in  water  until  the  layers  readily  separate  from  each  other^ 
and  from  the  bark.  The  coarse  layers  are  on  the  outside, 
itnd  the  finest  in  the  interior.  After  being  steeped,  the  bark 
is  taken  out  and  separated  into  ribands  or  strands,  which  are 
hiiDg  lip  in  the  shade,  generally  in  the  wood  where  the  treet 
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grew,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the  ribands  are  manufiEU^ 
tured  into  mats.  They  are  also  made  into  a  coarse  sort  of  rope, 
and  they  are  used  for  making  matted  shoes,  which  are  much 
worn  by  the  Russian  peasantry. 

For  every  pair  of  shoes  the  bark  of  from  two  to  four  young 
Linden  shoots  are  required,  and  although  the  stems  again  shoot 
up  more  rapidly  as  they  are  cut,  the  destruction  of  the  tree  for 
this  purpose  alone  is  immense ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
enormous  quantity  of  mats  made  annually,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  export,  the  total  number  of  trees  which  must 
yearly  be  cut  down  is  something  prodigious. 

A  few  mats  are  made  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  but  the  vast  bulk 
of  them  are  produced  in  the  Government  of  Yiatka,  and  some  of 
the  contiguous  Governments  of  Bussia.  During  the  period  for 
barking,  the  villages  in  the  places  where  the  trade  is  carried  on 
are  nearly  deserted,  almost  tiie  whole  population  being  then  in 
the  woods,  employed  in  stripping  the  trees.  After  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  they  again  return  to  their  homes,  and  work 
up  the  fibre  or  bast  into  mats  From  careful  investigation  it 
is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  production  of  mats  in 
European  Bussia  is  as  follows :  — 

Government  of  Viatka,  ....  6,000,000  piaoet. 

Do.       of  Kostroma,         ....  4,000,000      „ 

Do.       ofKatan,   .....  1,000,000      „ 

Do.       of  Kijai  Novgorod,  .  1,000,000      „ 

Do.       of  Vologda,  Tarobofif,  Simbirsk,  &  Pensa,  2,000,000      ,. 

Total,  .  14.000,000      „ 

It  is  furtlier  estimated  that  of  this  extraordinary  quantity  about 
three-fourths  are  used  in  Bussia,  and  one-fourth  exported 
chiefly  from  Archangel,  St  Petersburg,  and  Biga.  These 
mats  will  average  perhaps  fully  three  pounds  each,  making  a 
total  weight  of  about  20,000  tons  annually. 

In  the  vegetable  world  there  are  a  vast  number  of  fibre  pro- 
ducing plants,  in  some  of  which  the  fibrous  parts  are  in  the 
leaves,  in  others  in  the  bark,  while  some  have  them  around  the 
fruit,  and  others  are  fibrous  throughout  their  entire  structure. 
The  appearance  of  these  plants,  their  construction  and  habits, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  which  produce  them,  vary  as  much  as 
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tbe  characteristics  of  the  fibreB  produced,  la  £ndogens  the 
fibres  grow  inside  the  stem  or  leaves,  and  are  pushed  outwards 
by  new  growths,  wlxile  in  the  Exogens  the  fibres  grow  outside 
the  stem,  and  form  a  bark  or  outer  covering  to  it.  In  many  of 
the  former  the  fibrous  parts  are  separated  by  pressure  and 
washing  in  water,  and  in  the  lattor  the  separation  is  generally 
effected  by  steeping  in  water,  after  which  the  stem  or  woody 
port  is  readily  removed. 

The  fibres  of  many  endogenous  plants  are  harsh  and  coarse, 
and  not  at  all  adapted  as  substitutes  for  any  description  of  linen. 
The  want  of  proper  machines  for  scutching  even  the  softest  and 
most  pUabk  of  them  has  tended  to  prevent  them  from  being 
experimented  upon  in  connection  vrith  the  linen  trade.  With 
suitable  macliinery  to  clean  and  prepare  the  fibre»  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  this  class  of  plants  may  yet  be  made  available  for 
mixing  with,  or  as  a  substitute  for  Flax  fabrics.  In  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  18G2  some  machinery  for  this  purpose  was 
ahowO;  and  much  lauded,  especially  an  American  invention, 
which  Sandford  and  Mallory,  the  parties  producing  it,  and 
Alex.  Guild  of  Dundee,  their  agent  in  this  country,  assert  to  be 
the  desiderated  machine^  Practical  experience  of  some  dura- 
tion wiU  alone  test  this,  and  until  il  has  undergone  the  ordeal 
it  would  be  premature  to  speak  confidently  oo  such  a  subject, 
however  promising  the  machine  may  appear  to  be. 

It  is  to  exogenous  plants,  therefore,  that  the  Linen  manufac- 
turer must  yet  look  for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  his  trade. 
Already  some  of  them  have  been  rendered  subservient  to  hie  pur- 
pose, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  many  more  exist  in  the 
floriculture  of  nature,  although  hitherto  unlmown  to  man.  The 
discoverer  and  introducer  into  the  manufactures  of  his  country  of 
a  single  useful  fibre  is  a  public  benefactor.  Sucli  a  discovery 
creates  new  fabrics,  opens  up  new  markets,  employs  more  people, 
andf  by  making  trade  less  dependent  on  old  branches,  gives 
stciidineBB  to  it,  and  raises  the  general  comfort  of  the  people. 

Some  of  the  fibres  already  mentioned,  though  comparatively 
new  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country,  have  already 
done  much  to  add  to  its  general  proisperity.  Many  others  might 
be  noticed  which  are  known  to  exist,  though  not  yet  experimented 
upon  and  made  available  for  useful  purposes.     It  does  not,  how- 
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ever,  appear  to  be  needfiil  to  do  80,  as  those  described  give  a 
pretty  general  idea  of  the  culture  of  fibrous  plants,  and  the  mode 
of  preparation  of  their  filaments  for  manufacturing  purposes* 
Those  who  have  the  desire  and  may  be  favourably  situated  for  ex- 
perimenting upon  such  plants  ought  to  do  so,  and  if  what  has  now 
been  written  on  the  subject  prompts  any  one  to  action  and  pro- 
duces practical  results,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

G.  and  J.  A.  Noble  of  London,  in  their  monthly  circular  of 
4th  March,  1861 ,  make  some  observations  with  regard  to  the 
fibres  of  India,  which  being  pertinent  to  the  purpose,  are  given 
entire :— - 

**  In  1857  we  sold  by  auction  various  parcels  of  Indian  fibres  en- 
trusted to  us  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  forwarded  as  samples 
to  introduce  them  to  the  notice  of  those  interested.  Unfortunately 
the  Insurrection  in  India  prevented  the  development  of  the 
results  then  obtained,  the  sale  was  numerously  attended,  several 
purchases  being  made  for  the  continent.  We  extract  particu- 
lars of  a  few  of  the  fibres,  that  can  be  relied  upon  ns  certain  to 
meet  with  ready  demand,  which  will  aflford  some  index  to  their 
practical  value,  although  the  prices  obtained  for  many  of 
the  lots  were  we  consider,  liigher  (on  the  account  of  the  com- 
petition for  experimental  purposes,)  than  would  be  realized  with 
regular  supplies. 

**  The  Himalayan,  or  True  Hemp  from  the  Punjaub,  known 
also  as  Kemaon,  Kote  Kangra,  and  Eooloo,  from  the  various 
distritcs  that  have  hitherto  produced  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant ;  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  Russian  Hemp,  is 
naturally  strong,  whilst  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  fibre  fit  for  most 
Flax  purposes.  The  samples,  consisting  of  63  bales,  realized 
from  £26  15s  to  £32  per  ton. 

"The  Rheea  fibre  is  more  valuable,  and  perhaps  more 
urgently  required  than  the  last ;  this  also  is  known  by  several 
names,  indigenous  to  nearly  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Asia ; 
it  is  principally  known  in  Bengal  as  Kunkhoora  in  Sumatra, 
Calooe ;  in  Singapore  and  Bankok,  Taleh  Bameh  ;  in  Japan, 
Karao ;  in  China,  Chu-ma ;  in  Europe  frequently  as  China 
Grass ;  some  hundred  bales  have  heen  imported  at  different 
periods ;  the  method  of  reducing  it  to  its  silky  condition  has  not 
long  been  perfected,  but  the  whole  of  the  samples  (64  bales) 
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were  sold  for  various  experimeotal  purpobcs,  at  from  £30  to 
£46  per  ton. 

"  The  Aloe  fibre,  55  bales,  eold  at  from  £37  to  £40  per  ton. 
partly  taken  for  the  continent,  fromw  hence  we  have  had  several 
subsequent  inquiries. 

**  The  Hibiscus,  known  in  Bengal  as  Ambaree,  attracted  the 
attention  of  spinners  of  Jute,  to  wliich  it  bears  a  j^eat  resem- 
blance, it  19  sometimes  coarser  in  quality,  and  generally  much 
stronger.  Prices  range  trom  £11  for  very  cotaiuon  to  £25  15s 
per  ton,  the  latter  price  being  obtained  for  a  sample  of  fibre 
superior  in  every  respect  to  Jute,  and  for  winch  it  would  prove 
a  very  welcome  substitute  to  our  manufacturers. 

*' There  was,  amongst  several  other  common  fibres  fit  only  for 
pajier -makers,  a  sample  of  *'  Gharoo/'  from  Malacca  and  Arra- 
caUj  growing  there,  it  is  stated,  very  abundantly,  and  easily  pro- 
curable ;  being  in  a  rougli  state  it  fetched  only  £10  5s  per  ton, 
it  has,  l^owever,  been  since  inquired  after  by  the  manufacturer. 

"  We  ought  to  observe  that  these  fibres  were  shipped,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  very  rough  contlition,  without  any  attempt  to  assort 
the  qualities^  the  packing  ali?o  was  invariably  very  defective ; 
this  inattention  materially  depreciated  the  value  of  the  whole  of 
the  samples  sold,  and  we  believe  th«it  they  have  been  upon 
difi'erent  occasions  the  cliief  cause  of  disappointment  to  those 
who  have  imported  fibre.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  extreme 
prices  paid  for  Flax  during  1854  induced  a  belief  that  fibre 
of  any  description,  and  however  prepared,  would  sell  here 
readily ;  this  caused  sliipments  to  be  made  of  parcels  hastUy 
and  badly  selected,  which,  when  received  here,  were  found  suit- 
able for  none  but  the  most  ordinary  purposes,  discouraging  to 
the  shippers,  and  unsatisfactory  to  those  manufacturers  who  tested 
them.  As  the  cost  of  importation  is  the  same  upon  produce 
Imdiy  prepared,  as  when  in  good  condition,  it  is  very  palpable 
that  a  great  mistake  is  committed  in  not  attending  to  this  im- 
portant matter  in  all  shipments  of  fibre,  more  eKi)eciaIIy  if  we 
remember  that  good  quality  m  generally  the  most  saleable  and 
the  moit  remunerating. 

**  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  any  impc>rtant 
practical  resultii  to  foUow  ihe  importAtion  of  a  small  parcel  of 
any  new  fibre  ;  manufacturers  are  not  disposed  to  incur  expenaes 
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in  modifying  their  machinery,  and  testing  the  qualify  of  a  new 
material,  unless  it  be  offered  in  a  sufficient  quantify  to  enable 
them  to  ascertain  its  comparative  merits  and  qualifications  by 
placing  it  on  the  market  in  a  manufactured  condition/' 

The  following  list  of  prices  of  various  fibres  is  taken  irom 
Messrs  Noble's  Prices  Current,  dated  London,  3d  July,  1863. 
The  various  statistical  tables  which  follow  have  been  collected 
from  oflScial  and  other  reliable  sources,  and  great  care  taken 
to  have  them  accurate.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  other 
statistical  tables  given  throughout  the  volume : — 


PRICES  0X7RRENT. 

JUTB.- 

Fioe,     .... 

Per  Ton.  £27  10  to  £29    0 

Medium  to  Good, 

«• 

24    0,. 

26  10 

ComiDon, 

«• 

21    0„ 

23    0 

lUfjcetions, 

,, 

17    0., 

19  10 

Cattiiifl;!  or  Roots, 

»♦ 

11  10  „ 

East  India  Hemp.— 

Manila.— Superior  to  Fine  Roping, 

t» 

26    0., 

27  10 

Fair  to  Good,     . 

»> 

24  15,, 

25  10 

Common, 

>« 

23    0„ 

24    0 

Fine  White  (Lupiz),     . 

»* 

52    0„ 

54    0 

Do.        (Quillot),   . 

„ 

60    0„ 

51    0 

Sunn  and  Madbas.— Good, 

„ 

28    0., 

30  10 

Common  to  Fair, 

«t 

23    0„ 

26    0 

Bombay.— Good, 

„ 

27    0„ 

29    0 

Common  to  Fair, 

ff 

23  10,. 

25    0 

Coir  Goods.— 

Yarn.— Fine  to  Soperfioe, 

>• 

38    0„ 

66    0 

Medium  to  Good, 

t« 

24  10,, 

35    0 

Common, 

»» 

10  10  „ 

22  10 

FXBBB.— Long,  Clean,  and  Good  Coloured,  „ 

32    0„ 

23    0 

Ordinary  to  Fair, 

»» 

24    0„ 

28    0 

RoPB.— Cochin, 

f» 

22  10,. 

29  10 

Ceylon, .... 

»♦ 

22    0„ 

26    0 

Bombay. 

•» 

20    0„ 

24    0 

JOKK— Cochin, 

ft 

24    0„ 

25  10 

Ceylon, 

•» 

20    0., 

23    0 

Bbistlb  Fibrb.  -  Superfine, 

»» 

60    0,. 

52    0 

Good  Fair, 

»i 

30    On 

34    0 

Ordinary, 

•» 

26    0„ 

27  10 

KiTOOL  FiBBB.  -Black, 

Per  lb. 

94d    ,. 

lid 

Brown,  .... 

t» 

7d    „ 

9d 

PIA88AVA. 

Bahia,    .... 

Per  Ton. 

£14    0„ 

£14  10 

Para.      . 

„ 

30    0„ 

31    0 

Mbxican  Fibbb,    . 

>« 

60    0,. 

..... 

Hemp  Yabn.- 

St  Petenbarg,  lit  Qality,      . 

., 

44  10  „ 

45    0 

VABIOUB  FIBBE8. 
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8t  Petenburg,  2a  QtuOity,     . 

Per  Tun. 

£30    0„ 

£32    0 

PalmLbap, 

t« 

9    0„ 

•  ••. 

HBTF— BOBOPBAN.  — 

8t  Petonlmrg-Cl6Bn . 

•« 

39  10.. 

40  15 

Outehot, 

It 

37  10,, 

38  10 

HtlfdaBii,     . 

ft 

37    0.. 

•  •  •  • 

PolUh-Bhine, 

If 

42  10  „ 

44  10 

OuUhot, 

II 

41  10  ,. 

42  10 

Pm.,    . 

II 

41  10  .. 

42  10 

Italian— Itt  QoaUtj,  Boping, . 

11 

40    0., 

41  10 

2d     do.           do.      . 

II 

38    0,. 

39    0 

Ut     do.      SpinniDg, 

II 

46    0.. 

48    0 

2d     do.          do. 

II 

43    0,. 

44    0 

1st    do.      Draaaed, 

II 

70    0„ 

73    0 

2d      do.           do. 

It 

00    0,. 

63    8 

3d     do.           do. 

It 

M     On 

57    0 

Hangarian— Drenad,   . 

It 

38    0., 

40    0 

Uodraaaed, 

•             It 

30    0,. 

31    0 

Flai.- 

Riga-WFPK. 

It 

62    0.. 

72    0 

WFPHD, 

II 

62    0,. 

68    0 

WZK(Ziiit)   . 

It 

61    0„ 

8tPetmlmrg-12Head, 

•             »t 

49    0„ 

49  10 

9    do. 

It 

43  10,, 

44  10 

6    do. 

It 

33  10.. 

34    0 

Arehangel— 3d  Crown, 

It 

62    0„ 

63    0 

Zabrack,  . 

If 

66    0,. 

57    0 

EgypUan— Clean  Mcutclied,    . 

It 

68    0  „ 

66    0 

Half  d  w  da 

II 

48    0„ 

M    0 

O^^Tenimcnt  Dtibh«< 

d. 

64    0„ 

60    0 

Haod  Dreued, 

II 

39    0„ 

46    0 

Comnon,     . 

II 

25    0„ 

30    0 

New  Zealand-DnaMd,  good, 

II 

28    0„ 

30    0 

UndiaaMd,      . 

It 

20    0„ 

23    0 

Itow.- 

ft 

48  10,, 

49  10 

No.  2  do., 

If 

47  10  „ 

48  10 

2dCodilla, 

II 

48    0„ 

.... 

3d      do., 

If 

35  10  ., 

36  10 

Vologda— No.  1  Tow, 

If 

45  10  „ 

46  10 

Na  2   do.. 

ff 

40    0,. 

41    0 

8t  Petenburg— €k>diUa, 

ff 

14    0„ 

14  10 

Italian— Itt  Bologna,  . 

If 

36    0„ 

36  10 

2d       da,     . 

ff 

83  10,, 

34    0 

lat  Oauto,      . 

If 

37    0„ 

88    0 

2d    do., 

If 

32  10,, 

33  10 

no 
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IMPOBTS,  kc.  OF  Bast  Ikdia  Hkmp  mto  Lohdon  nr  thiTkabs 

UtmKRMKNTIONKD. 

Imported.     Delivered.  Stocks  Slit  December. 

Bombay.         Bann. 
1857        TwB,    2,846  3,114  2,388 


1858 

!♦ 

6,331 

3,263 

139 

498 

3,861 

1869 

»» 

6,825 

2,650 

223 

263 

7,182 

1860 

»• 

1,664 

3,938 

60 

28 

6,397 

1861 

»« 

4,436 

4,225 

69 

18 

6,602 

1862 


4,200 


4,640 


98 


6.155 


QUANTinZS  AHD  COMPUTED  REAL  VALUE  OF  FLAT,  HEMP,  AND  JUTB,   IMPOBTED 

INTO  THE  United  Kdvodom  pob  the  Ybabs  1854  to  1862,  inclubivk,  and 
THE  Rate  at  which  the  Value  of  the  Jute  fbom  Calcutta  is  Calculated. 


Flax.  Tow,  ic. 

Hem  J*.  Tow,  die. 

Jute 

Tarn               £ 

Tom,    ^ 

£ 

TonK, 

fueii.    ,        £ 

1854 

65^161  .    3,3B4,21C 

37,312 

1,817.905 

24,087 

2£m    Oa!    553,993 

185-5 

84.072 

;i317a2'J 

36,41t* 

1,471,649 

26,965 

16*  7a 

447,107 

185^1 

84,352 

a.C33JJH 

39,831 

l,:il9,907 

30,555 

IBi    M 

012,290    , 

1S57 

ft3,312 

3,fl24jn7 

40,978 

1,216,654 

30,942 

2Cfcilld 

046,356 

1B58 

G4Ji»5 

3,02O,a7y 

45,014 

1,222,393 

36.904 

iG» loa 

619,668 

1859 

71,602 

3,7t>y,o.^>s 

5i,m> 

l,4^,3fiO 

53,064 

I4i  lid 

790,:*83 

iBm 

73,240 

3,8343,770 

3i>,fl20 

1,203,809 

40,a3!) 

16f  2a 

000,913 

imi\ 

06,684 

3,4Zil37 

41,079 

1J53,915 

4fi,m> 

15«    9d 

709,961 

18112  1  89,918  <    4,G9:i,928 

4§,0SS       1,445.004 

48,407 

807,952 

Note^^The  nte  for  1862  is  not  known,  at  the  details  for  that  year  were  not 
pablished  when  this  sheet  went  to  press.  The  want  of  these  details  occasions  a  few 
blanks  in  some  of  the  other  Tables  in  the  Tolomc. 
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in     1 

Total  QUAKTiTijea  of  Flax  and  Tow  Impobted  into  tu£  UirrrsD  KiKaoon          1 

IH  lACIl   YEAE,  FROM  ISOL  to  18G± 

Flax. 

ATewgeyrh 

F.  Import*  for 

HEDf,  jLrrr.  ftCL 

Ymt. 

tbe&ymeDtl 

FttJin 

Frqtnoth- 

From  ail 

Kroia 

From  ftU 

From 

FroTO  %n 

BasKlft. 

«r  FArtn. 

FMtii 

KuAfliA. 

Faru, 

liQSSlft, 

F&rtA. 

Tona, 

TOIIH, 

Ton  A. 

TojUL 

Ton#. 

Ton*. 

Jam, 

1801 

9,405 

4  2^1 

i:),686 

34,109 

37,467 

1802    1 

lOJM 

3.370 

14,130 

22,288 

25,370 

1803 

1  10,760 

3,822 

14,582 

:M,339 

37,»il 

1804 

U091 

4,539 

17.630 

35,801 

30,957 

^H 

1806 

18,493 

6,094 

23,587 

12,600 

10,723 

:J0,i88 

31,585 

^^H 

1806 

15*306 

2,6^19 

17.945 

13,681 

17.575 

37,119 

37,404 

^^^1 

1W7 

18,918 

2,221 

2M.^9 

15.313 

18,976 

37,591 

38,884 

V 

1808 

6,8:/l 

4,015 

10.ftt9 

14,52r. 

18,228 

12,007 

13,122 

1 

1809 

'  ll>,7fil 

0,74:< 

2(um 

15,Hl*»n 

20.003 

:i9,«04 

42,792 

^^^ 

1810 
1811 
1812 

^•^ 

1,919 

2f),724 

16,923 

20,4:J0 

42,215 

48,030 

^^H 

11,202 

637 

11,739 

16,102 

1LM89 

22,629 

23,444 

^^^1 

17,813 

317 

18.1M 

1.5,881 

18,587 

1    36,699 

43,180 

^^H 

1813 

The  Eecor<l*  of  tbU  Ymr  were  l>e«troved  by  Fire. 

^^^1 

1814 

19,497 

6,520 

25,026 

18,415 

21,424    ' 

86,324 

28,436 

^^ 

1815 

11,671 

4,6.i3 

16,294 

16,797 

19,:t82 

30,l.'il 

37,639 

1816 
1817 

1    7.616 

3,117 

10,633 

,     13,540 

16,364 

18,459 

18,773 

1  14,723 

6,015 

20,738 

I     14,2^ 

18.161 

22.9m 

23,764 

1818 

1  14,330 

7.052 

21,382 

13,518 

18,814 

32,971 

84,210 

^^^^^^^^ 

1819 

16J75 

3,714 

20,489 

13,003 

17,907 

24,250 

24,639 

^^^^^^^L 

1890 

15,774 

3,.t45 

19,119 

13,823 

18,472 

20,792 

21,3Q() 

^^^^^^^^H 

1821 

18,254 

6,073 

24,927 

15,971 

21,331 

12,671 

12,789 

^^^^^^^H 

1822 

20,993 

9,512 

30,505 

17,225 

23,284 

29,188 

30.823 

^^^^^^^^H 

1823 

14,802 

12,805 

27,697 

17,337 

24,547 

32.658 

33,357 

^^^^^^^H 

1824 
I82S 
18^ 

22.445 

14,682 

37,127 

18,471 

27,ft7.> 

27,868 

28,690 

^^^^^^^1 

3-5,314 

19,448 

52,762 

21,979 

34,fiO;t 

28,932 

29,754 

^^^^^^^K 

20,395 

8,a:ii; 

34,431 

23,608 

36,604 

23,254 

24,466 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

1827 

3;i,4tl7 

li,a'i7 

45,354 

26.108 

39,474 

2C243 

28,669 

^^^^^^^^^^^1 

}S& 

32,157 

ii.r.2 

43,809 

29,661 

42,690 

22,715 

25,200 

^^^^^^^^^^L 

1829 

34,10S 

n.901 

46,102 

31,912 

44,491 

16.369 

18,747 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

1830 

35,179 

I2,02G 

47,20r# 

1     32,285 

43,:^ 

23,055 

25,338 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1831 

31.16.1 

15.6r»8 

413.821 

33,239 

46,858 

25,340 

20.541 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

1832 

33,393 

15,732 

49,125 

33,218 

46,612 

94,618 

29,678 

^B 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

1893 

33,843 

17,f539 

66,482 

34,555 

49,147 

23,4(>8 

26,373 

^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1884 

28,141 

12,445 

40.686 

33.344 

48,044 

29,192 

33,890 

^M 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

lis 

vm 

IS 

1840 

2ism 

15,116 

37,040 

30,893 

46,011 

30.526 

34;f78 

^m 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

6hKa 

24,605 

76,456 

34,830 

51,938 

27,823 

29,802 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

34,101 

15.912 

50,043 

34,972 

52,121 

20,684 

38,681 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

5*'f^ 

26,836 

81,314 

38,099 

57,088 

29,050 

;46,5I9 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

35,285 

25,899 

61,184 

30,528 

61,207 

39,073 

49,785 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

48,620 

19;142 

81882 

43,847 

68,332 

S9.954 

34,303 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1841 

48,473 

m809 

87,342 

43,171 

6f,609 

27,138 

32,808 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

1842 

42.236 

16.652 

57,288 

44,798 

65,95'^ 

20,778 

29,395 

^J 

^^^^^^^^^^1 

1843 

54.469 

17.388 

71,857 

44,796 

64,066 

23,153 

36.787 

,^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1844 

65,001 

23,573 

79,174 

48,859 

67,664 

32,71»8 

45  682 

!^H 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

1845 

42.9^1 

27,935 

71^916 

48,7Bfil 

89,315 

30,164 

46,603 

■^M 

^^^^^^^^^^B 

1846 

37,020 

20,335 

87,355 

48,181 

87«318 

31,0:ii 

44.145 

^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1847 

34,038 

18.546 

88,891 

44,896 

86481 

27,143 

40,578 

I^M 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

1848 

64,287 

18,896 

73.183 

44,789 

88.816 

26,820 

42,288 

^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1H49 

67,616 

22,717 

90,3^ 

47,192 

88,878 

3*,847 

53,006 

^H 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

1860 

ea^a-w 

21>.Ui8 

91,146 

5L0(M 

71.9M 

30.049 

52,431 

^1 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

18SI 

40.9:t4 

18.:75 

rif».709 

51,786 

73,396 

33,229 

64,670 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1862 

47,41»:. 

22,940 

70.4:15 

54,474 

76.961 

26,856 

53,407 

I 

^^^^^^^^^^1 

1863 

64  741 

■M)M2 

or.,  123 

58,665 

81,349 

40,,H15 

61,804 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

1864 

9,2W 

55.871 

6i,lGl 

44,897 

76,315 

1,01:) 

61,399 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1866 

86 

64,5»*6 

64,072 

32  509 

71,020 

1,589 

6.1,384 

I 

^^^^^^^^^^m 

I80e 

54,008 

3a344 

84.352 

35,124 

75,948 

27,00« 

76,386 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^m 

1887 

83,745 

29,576 

93,312 

38,374 

80.624 

29,035 

n,920 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1858 

46,544 

17,651 

64,195 

34,734 

74.838 

80,824 

81,918 

^m 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

ISflft 

5.\723 

17,879 

71,802 

U821 

78^886 

86.683 

107,999 

^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1880 

62.486 

20,754 

73.940 

54,101 

77,340 

99.929 

80.469 

^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

1861 

47,630 

19,054 

66.684 

53.826 

73,807 

,  94,617 

.  ^a»^  \         1 

^^^^^^^^^^B 

1862 

*  89,918  1 

n\^ 

\  ^V<k 

\   W,^N»» 

-N      1 

^^^^ 

^^ 

^^ 

J 
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THE  RAW  MATERIAL. 


ExpoBTS  or  Flax,  Jun,  and  Hemp  from  thk  Dnited  Kixodom  to  Vabious 

OOUHTBIXa. 


Wli«rd  Eipflrtftd. 

issa 

1860 

1861 

ThAX,  Tow,  Jfec, 

Cwta. 

£ 

Cwt 

£ 

€wt3. 

£ 

Belgium, 

i3,sn 

2fl.2^ 

3,009 

6,4(n 

25.218 

53,960 

Fr»nce»      . 

101,273 

230,924 

5,051 

ll,4rj0 

17,722 

42,588 

PortxiffiL  A  Eorei,  &G.,  » 

4,&G3 

12,liW 

4,772 

i23ra 

3,996 

11,011 

Spain  Udd  tLc  CuDmnei, 

1,210 

3,669 

1,835 

6,3f»5 

Italv— Naiilet  tud  Sioilr, 

-».*  * 

i,9no 

6,139 

1,873 

5,266 

United  StaUa,  . 

&,979 

17,109 

H47 

3,355 

Other  Coantriei,  . 

4,712 

S.7C4 

1,906 

6,887 

057 

2,529 

Total, 

I^i5l9 

280,076 

23.077 

64,550 

52.608 

125,113 

Jl^TE. 

Htmover,  .       . 

628 

669 

5.155 

4,060 

Breinea# 

..»-#. 

w.***. 

1.180 

920 

Hollv^    . 

..#** 

*.**-* 

S55 

449 

Belgium, 

3,17D 

2.676 

4,133 

3,341 

3.370 

2,661 

France, 

a2€7 

2J50 

23,070 

lH.mB 

69,020 

54,35:1 

Spain  and  the  QjiinaneB^ 

7,0iC 

5,930 

6,272 

5,070 

3.6.59 

2  881 

VTHitil  State\  . 

735 

694 

2.25i 

1.774 

Other  Countries,  * 

333 

280 

732 

592  1 

2.32G  1 

1,832 
68,490 

13,^ 

11,636 

36,325 

20,363 

66,971 

HiJjp,  TOW,  kc. 

Sweden, 

105 

170 

1,003 

1.558 

Hunbnrg, 

ii4i ; 

i7&l 

5,140 

7,989 

»,t 

HftHniid, 

33,219 

46,903 

30,964 

39,020 

5.^32 

8,743 

Belgittmi 

14,060 

20,113 

1*^537 

24,96g 

21,2G8 

30,091 

fiVADce, 

26,012 

36,222 

27,402 

40;262 

24.602 

:K845 

l*ortii^nl,  A^res,  Ac*, 

7,011 

0,725 

5,760 

8,887 

7,549 

ll,4,W 

Itp)^— Sardinian  Statei, 

676 

1J08 

6,129 

13  152 

l.OOi 

2,700 

Bpain  uid  th«  GMamiei. 
tfiiitefl  8tmt«, 

1,507 

3,408 

1,906 

3,777 

17,927 

Hai2 

1,467 

2,813 

Weit  Coimt  of  Afiic*,       . 

,...». 

+4a»»* 

.« ^ 

■,<»*« 

4,000 

5,700 

Channel  I^koda, 

3,775 

6.05S 

3,715  1 

5,401 

3,640 

4,743 

British  North  America, 

ijrj2 

1.643 

'■" 

2,.W 

4,007 

Other  Oattotriei, 

TotAl,          .        .         . 

3,064 

^M-2  [ 

e,204       8,841 

3,tf4:j 

6,500 

111,694 

160,822 

1 

103.020    152,600 

77.0»r, 

114,110 

Other  Veoetable  Sub- 

QTAFTCCJ  OF  THK  NATURE  OF 

1,204        1,395 

6,186 

5,877 

2,488 

5,183 

Hemp. 
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I'JtUtClPJtL  PUHT^  ItTO   WUtra  FlAX^   HeMF,   JcTE,  kc,  WBBE    IliPOETED  ItfTO 

TUE  UNtTJSD  Kingdom  in  the  Ykjuib  Samkd, 


E»QLA»D. 

ISW 

1S30 

1661 

Flax 

aeBiF> 

Juto, 
4c. 

FU». 

Hemp. 

Jiit». 

Flax. 

JleiBp. 

Jut*. 

London,.     .       Tout, 

;i,179 

i:iO(>4 

0,6(H 

78fi 

10,255 

23,877 

1.348 

11,281 

23,934 

1,040    8J85 

7G       59111 

22,790'   2,fifi7 

22,168 

770 

7,ri7 

16,84H 

1,1J0 

10,r»:t7 

20,524 

Briitol,          .       ,, 

i » i  * 

134 

462 

130 

la 

49U 

Hull, 

7 

21,536 

6,205 

14,624 

2,814 

isB 

NawomUo*    .      ,, 

1,024 

lJO<i 

362 

343 

1,463 

*.*.«. 

2*i3 

75& 

**«•*, 

Plyniottth,        .  „ 

F*    *    . 

24t> 

«*«  ■ 

27 

1,401 

14 

id 

Southampton,     „ 

47 

*•*. 

ii  t » 

»7 

10 

155 

Oriinsby,          .  ,. 

78 

**  *  t 

« » *  * 

033 

23 



382 

.**+.. 

Olbv  rorta,    .  „    { 

TobllEKOLAKD    M 

V,S69 

120 
2B4b 

'*"5 

1,708 
2.438 

6t636 

1,r>17 
4,M3 

24,m 

3,99^ 

»... 

29,821 

30.144 

32,206 

28,728 

33,185 

40,850 

32,076 

4i596 

LeltU,       .        Tods        ftVI 

4,584 

2,282 

2,313 

2.00fi 

i  2,982 

OlMgow,        .      ,,    1      137|      420 

767 

12 

4(i2 

»,.  ,- 

Oraeaock,          .  .,           1351      4r4i 

89 

66 

244 

«..*.« 

944 

1      543 

Ab«rtl«eii,      .       „        1^2U7 

4fi5 

iaj>8 

293 

1.3fi5 

35(1 

Dundee,    .        .  ,,    ;3(i,0«2 

920 

30,a>5 

899i  1 

25.0l;i 

1,051 

1      4^ 

P^IGUiitow,      „ 

681 

389 

„  ,,, 

SM 

914 

..».. 

172 

81^ 

642 

321 

250 

146 

■<•■•■ 

J3 

2,670 

2 

,  ,,,, 

MoniroM«      .      „ 

5,087 

54 

2,514 

81 

..,.,, 

m 

Arbnmth,      .      „ 

6,2;il 

119 

2,757 

45 

...*.. 

4,255 

6(1 

— ..► 

Kirkc»ldy»     .       „ 

5,6;M 

160 

3,610 

5 
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Other  Portia     .  „ 
Total  Scotland,  », 

675 

533 

175 

Sl^ 

* 

lyr 

171 

67.435 

8,440 

43,085 

6,846 

m 

42,000 

7,031 

1,011 

lUELAlTD. 

Dublin,             Todil» 

147 

18 

m 

»,*••• 

B»lf«.t.        ,       ., 

5J65 

m\ ... 

1,427 

80!  

452       ai^ 

„,  ,, 

OBCk.          ,         .   « 

Ifiii 

243 

»•*»*» 

103   

1    m 

•••*«, 

T«>U1  iMMLAMti^  „ 

145 

*•■« 

«*4  • 

um 

10 
333 

«»«••* 

*•**«•           15 

***4«« 

caio 

1,026 

" 

..... 

( 
464       496 

1        ^ 

4rv«(ff 

TilTAU              ,, 

'            1            1 
9a.ai2  :*a,eiO  32,310  73,340 

1           1 
30L354  41,094 

66,684  sni,6ai 

1 

I                                 i           1 
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SECTION   II. 

ANCIENT  LINEN. 


If  Linen  is  not  the  oldest  of  textile  fkbrics,  it  is  second  only  to 
woollen,  and  both  were  made  at  a  very  remote  period.  The 
Bible  is  the  most  ancient  of  written  records,  and  it  contains 
many  references  to  Flax  and  Linen,  and  to  the  transformation  of 
the  one  into  the  other.  Before  Moses  wrote  the  first  books  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  before  Joseph  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Poti- 
phar,  before  even  the  patriarch  Abraham  visited  Pharaoh,  the 
Egyptians  had  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  fabrication  of 
Linen.  The  pictorial  representations  and  explanatory  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  cultivation  of  Flax  and  its  manufacture  into 
Linen,  found  in  the  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs  of  Egypt,  cany 
back  the  trade  for  full  four  thousand  years.  Even  this  remote 
age  may  not  have  seen  the  invention  of  the  art ;  but  when,  or 
where,  or  by  whom,  Linen  was  first  made,  is  not  known,  and 
cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

It  is  probable  that  Linen  owes  its  origin  to  a  period  not  long 
subsequent  to  the  creation  of  man.  In  antediluvian  ages  sepa- 
rate trades  appear  to  have  been  assigned  to,  or  appropriated  by, 
each  person  or  family.  The  manufacture  of  fibrous  substances 
into  articles  of  clothing,  and  for  other  domestic  purposes,  must 
then  have  had  its  representatives,  as  well  as  the  other  trades  or 
professions  which  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

The  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  as  of  others 
would  pass  from  the  antediluvian  age  through  the  Ark,  to  the 
posterity  of  Noah  in  post-diluvian  times.  Probably  to  Ham 
had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  providing  the  family  of  Noah 
with  the  requisite  textile  fabrics,  and  his  family  would  continue 
to  do  so  wliile  the  people  dwelt  together.     If  so.  Ham  had  no 
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doubt  learned  to  spia  and  weave  beiore  the  Flood,  and  soon  there- 
after Flax  would  be  grown  and  Lineo  woven  in  Armenia, 
Afterward,  as  the  family  migrated  southward,  they  would  carry 
the  art  with  them,  practice  it  at  Babel,  and  thence  convey  it  to 
the  land  to  which  they  emigrated,  when  the  people  were  dis- 
persed at  the  confusion  of  tongnes.  Some  branches  of  the  family 
settled  in  Canaan,  and  others  in  Egypt,  and  in  both  countries, 
especially  in  the  latter,  the  Linen  trade  speedily  took  root  and 
grew  up. 

The  sub-division  of  labour  is  not  new,  as  it  was  approved  and 
practised  long  before  the  Flood.  The  posterity  of  Ham  seem, 
from  the  period  of  their  settlement  in  Egypt,  to  have  adopted  the 
same  system  there.  The  Linen  manufacture  had  with  them  its 
special  representatives,  whose  sole  business  was  to  grow,  and 
spin  and  weave  the  Flax.  Long  continued  practice  and  care- 
ful  application  by  hands  and  heads  devoted  to  the  trade  woidd 
speedily  perfect  the  manufacture,  and  enable  them  to  transform 
the  Flax  into  the  "  fine  Linen  of  Egypt,"  That  country  may, 
therefore,  with  propriety,  be  called  the  cradle,  if  not  the  birth- 
place, of  the  Linen  Trade.  There  the  manufacture  attained  a 
perfection,  perhaps  never  equalled,  and  certainly  never  surpassed, 
elsewhere,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  From  that 
land  the  art  travelled  northward,  and  westward,  and  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Germans  and  Britons,  owe  their  knowledge  of  it 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians — a  people  linng  in  a  highly  civilized 
Btata  long  ages  before  even  Greece  was  a  nation. 

The  Bible,  from  its  high  origin  and  truthful  character,  de- 
mands and  commands  priority  in  treating  of  ancient  Linen, 
To  Egypt,  from  the  great  antiquity  and  wondrous  perfection  of 
lis  manufactures,  the  next  chapter  will  be  devoted.  Other 
ancient  countries,  famous  for  their  Linen,  will  then  be  shortly 
noticed,  and  this  section  will  conclude  with  chapters  on  the  Linen 
of  Greece  and  Borne*  Unfortunately  statistics  are  wanting 
to  tell  of  the  quantity  of  Linen  product-d  in  any  of  these 
countries,  but  some  idea  of  its  extent  and  value  may  be 
formed  from  a  consideration  of  the  many  purposes  to  which  it 
was  applied,  and  the  teeming  |)opulation  who  daily  used  it 
From  ihe  earliest  period  the  trade  has  been  of  great  magnitude^ 
and  it  has  exercised  no  little  influence  for  good  upon  mankind* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIBLE       LINEN. 

Man,  in  the  state  of  purity  in  which  he  was  at  first  created, 
required  no  clothing,  for  it  is  said,  "  They  were  both  naked,  the 
man  and  his  wife,  and  they  were  not  ashamed."  When  they 
fell,  "  The  eyes  of  both  of  them  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked,  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together  and 
made  themselves  aprons,"  or  things  to  gird  about  their  loins. 
This  was  unquestionably  the  first  fibre  manufactured  by  human 
hands,  and  it  was  formed  because  man  required  to  hide  his 
shame.  Manufacturing  and  sorrow  were  thus  closely  united  at 
first,  and  labour  and  sorrow  have  too  often  been  combined  since. 
At  the  first  interview  between  man  and  his  Maker  after  the  fall, 
it  is  said,  '*  unto  Adam  also,  and  to  his  wife,  did  the  Lord  God 
make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them,"  or,  as  it  might  more 
correctly  be  rendered,  cause  them  to  make,  God  being  often 
represented  in  the  Bible  as  doing  what  he  directs  to  be  done. 
The  word  translated  ''coats"  might  more  properly  be  written 
tunics,  a  close  garment  that  was  usually  worn  next  the  skin, 
reached  to  the  knees,  and  had  sleeves.  In  after  times  it 
was  made  of  woollen  or  Linen. 

Figle^yet 
They  gaihftred,  broad  as  Amasoiiutn  targe, 
Aud  with  what  tkUl  they  had  together  acwed 
Td  gird  their  waist — va'n  corering,  if  to  hide 
Their  guilt  and  dreadoJ  thame !    Oh,  how  nnlike 
To  that  firat  naked  glory  ! 

The  spider  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  spinner  and  weaver 
on  this  earth.  Doubtless  she  had  attained  to  as  great  perfection 
in  her  own  particular  manufacture  at  the  time  of  our  First 
Parents'  expulsion  from  Hie  glories  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  in 
these  days  of  spinning  frames  and  power-looms.  This  perfec- 
tion surpasses  even  the  "  woven  air"  of  antiquity,  or  the  rarest 
skill  yet  attained  in  modem  times,  and  were  it  reached,  the 
nomenclature  of  the  trade  would  require  to  be  enlarged,  ade- 
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fjuately  to  define  its  exquisite  quality.  She  wa«,  and  ie  on  ex- 
trsiitrdiniiry  monopolist  She  grows  her  own  niw  material,  spins 
it  into  yarn,  and  weaves  it  into  cloth,  solely  by  means  of  her 
ovkTi  delicate  little  organs.  The  strength  of  the  workmanship 
may  not  he  great,  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
this  ingenious  little  manufacturer  intends  it  to  serve.  Bri- 
tain s  power  is  vast,  her  mechanical  skill  is  unrivalled,  and  her 
textile  fabrics  clothe  all  nations,  but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  mo^t  expert  of  her  sons  to  form  wheels  and  pinions  or  other 
mechanism  to  produce  a  texture  to  rivnl  the  spider's  web. 
Iiidced,  the  most  expert  of  her  fair  daughters,  even  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  spinning  wheel,  (and  tiien  their  supple  fingers 
could  fabricate  a  thread  fine  far  beyond  the  reach  of  oiachinery), 
could  not  spin  yarn  fine  enough  to  weave  a  fabric  that  would 
equal  the  web  of  the  spiiler  in  catching  flies,  "  The  hypocrite  « 
trust  shall  Ix*  a  spider  s  web/*  **  The  spider  taketh  hold  with 
her  hands,  and  is  in  king  s  palaces/*  The  wicked  '*  weave  the 
spider's  web/'      So  saith  the  sacred  record. 

Whether  or  not  the  spider's  web  would  convey  to  the  mind  of 
Adam  some  idea  regarding  a  woven  fabric,  can  only  Ik?  conjec- 
tured ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  after  being  driven  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  he  and  his  [wsterity  continued  tocover  themselves 
with  some  description  of  clothing.  The  change  trom  this  blissful 
abode  to  less  favoured  regions  rendered  a  more  substantial 
cov<?ring  necessary.  Their  nicrciful  Creator  pro%ided  their  first 
dress,  or  taught  them  how  to  provide  it,  and  this  knowledge  would 
enable  them  to  preimrc  clothing  in  the  future,  both  for  them- 
selves and  tamily.  That  God  does  so  instruct  his  creatures  is 
expressly  fitatcd  by  Isaiah,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
Adam  got  all  needful  instructions  to  fit  him  for  his  new  and 
fcsarfully  altered  position. 

Probably  their  clothing  at  first  was  formed  of  skins,  it  may 
l>e  of  the  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God,  and  these  would 
be  followed  by  some  sort  of  woven  substance.  Although  there 
ifi  no  positive  record  of  what  material  that  was  composed,  it 
is  very  likely  to  have  been  wool.  Abel,  the  second  son  of 
Adam,  was  **a  keejxir  of  sheep,"  and  the  flock  supplied  a  ready 
material  of  which  to  make  clothing,  the  fleece  requiring  com- 
paiatively  little  prejmration  to  adapt  it  for  being  made  into 
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coarse  cloth.  Food  and  clotbing  were  the  first  wants  of  fallen 
man,  and  the  flock  offered  a  natural  and  ready  eappLj  of 
both. 

In  the  antediluYian  age,  as  in  the  ages  after  the  Flood,  some  of 
the  people  dwelt  in  houses,  while  others  led  a  nomadic  or  pas- 
toral life,  and  lived  in  tents.  It  is  said  of  one  of  Lamech's 
wives,  "  Adah  bare  Jabal,  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents  and  have  cattle."  Nomades  must  wander  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
their  tents,  while  impervious  to  wind  and  rain,  require  also  to 
be  light  and  portable,  that  they  may  be  easily  removed.  No 
other  than  a  woven  fabric  is  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  therefore  it  is  certain  that  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  doth 
suitable  for  clothing  and  tents,  and  for  other  domestic  purposes, 
formed  one  of  the  very  earliest  arts  acquired  by  man. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Linen  in  the  antediluvian  age,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  then  known  and  used.  It  is  recorded 
that  there  were  then  musicians,  and  artificers  in  iron  and  brass, 
and  shipbuilders,  and  tillers  of  the  ground.  Such  notices  imply 
a  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  nature,  and  of  the  art 
of  applying  them  to  the  use  of  man.  They  also  infer  that  the 
people  lived  in  a  state  of  luxury,  and  sought  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  life.  Linen  forms  a  cool,  clean,  and  comfortable 
article  of  clothing,  more  especially  in  warm  climates,  and  even 
then  it  would  probably  be  sought  for  as  a  substitute  for  woollen 
garments  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  certain  that  it  was  known  and  manu&ctured  at  a  period 
not  long  subsequent  to  the  Flood,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  known  and  in  use  before  that  event  occurred. 

The  facility  of  changing  body  linen  in  temperate  climates  in 
modem  times,  has  added  at  once  to  health  and  longevity,  and 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  the  wearers.  The 
same  feeling  must  have  existed  among  mankind  in  early  ages, 
especially  in  hot  and  sultry  climes,  and  this  would  cause  such  a 
material  as  Linen  to  be  sought  for,  and  highly  valued  when  found. 
By  the  experiments  made  by  Mr  Thomson,  afterward  referred  to, 
it  appears  that  every  Linen  thread  presents  only  the  sides  of 
cylinders,  while  that  of  cotton  is  surrounded  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  exceedingly  minute  edges.      This  may  explain  the 
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reaaon  why  the  efiFects  of  Linen  and  cotton  upon  the  health  and 
feelings  of  those  who  wear  them  are  bo  different*  Linen  is  much 
more  lustrous  than  cotton,  and  the  reason  would  seem  to  be 
becauBe  the  lucid  surfaces  on  the  fibres  of  Linen  are  much  larger 
than  on  those  of  cotton,  and  therefore  more  bright  and  ahining. 

It  is  related  that  Noah,  fihortly  after  the  Flood,  was  uncovered 
in  his  tent,  and  that  Shem  and  Japheth^  two  of  his  sons,  took  a 
garment  and  covered  their  father*  Noah  and  his  family  must  have 
had  their  clothing  and  tents  with  them  in  the  Ark,  as  this  event 
appears  to  have  happened  shortly  after  the  Flood  finbaided,  and 
when,  as  yet,  there  was  no  time  to  prepare  such  articles.  For  a 
considerable  period  after  this  event  the  Bible  makes  little  men- 
tion of  woven  fabrics,  although  they  must  have  been  in  constant 
use.  It  is  stated  that  Abraham  pitched  his  tent  near  Bethel ; 
that  he  sat  in  liis  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  that  he  would 
not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe  latchet  of  the  spoil  of  the 
four  kings  whom  he  discomfited  ;  and  such  Hke  passages. 

The  Arab  tent  is  composed  of  a  cover  of  black  goat  s  hair, 
compactly  woven,  with  sides  of  coarse  wool,  spun  at  home  by  the 
women.  Those  in  use  by  Abraham  and  others  in  patriarchal 
days  were  probably  of  a  ftimilar  description,  as  there  is  little 
change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  primitive  people 
since  the  earliest  records.  A  curtain  of  white  woollen  or  Linen 
stuff,  sometimes  embroidered,  divides  the  tent  in  two,  the  outer 
being  for  the  men  and  the  inner  for  the  women. 

When  Kebekah  met  Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel,  and  took 
a  veil  and  covered  herself  The  Eastern  veil  is  a  large  sheet, 
which  being  thrown  over  the  head,  descends  to  the  heels,  and 
when  gathered  in  front  envelopes  the  whole  person.  In  this 
early  age  they  were  almost  always  of  Linen,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  Ruth,  of  a  coarse  (strong  texture,  cap- 
able of  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  &bric,  which  it  is  almost  certain  was  Linen,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  in  use  in  Phoenicia  before  this  period,  as  Egypt,  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  hundreds  of 
years  before  Abraham  went  there. 

Rebekah  took  goodly  raiment  of  her  eldest  son  Esau,  which 
wa»  with  her  in  the  house,  probably  of  her  own  manufacture, 
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and  put  it  on  Jacob  her  youngest  son.  When  Jacob  went 
near  to  his  father  and  kissed  him,  Isaac  blessed  him  and  said  the 
smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  garment  was  made 
of  Linen,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  fields,  as  to  none  other 
could  the  expression  uped  be  so  applicable. 

Woven  fabrics  are  also  mentioned  in  other  passages  of  the 
Bible  in  these  early  times,  such  as  the  following: — Laban 
searched  for  his  goods  among  the  household  stufi  of  Jacob ; 
Tamar,  Judah's  daughter-in-law,  put  off  the  widow's  garment ; 
and  Jacob  made  for  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  colours.  About  this 
coat  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  of  patch-work,  and  very  probably 
of  different  colours  of  woven  cloth.  Such  a  dress  was  highly 
esteemed  in  Eastern  countries  in  early  times.  The  mother  of 
Sisera,  anticipating  the  return  of  her  son  victorious,  says,  "  Have 
they  not  sped,  have  they  not  divided  the  prey,  to  every  man  a 
damsel  or  two  ?  To  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needle  work, 
of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks  of 
them  that  take  the  spoil."  In  the  days  of  David,  kings'  daughters, 
who  were  virgins,  wore  a  garment  of  divers  colours.  In  those  times 
the  art  of  interweaving  a  variegated  pattern  in  the  original  tex- 
ture was  little  known,  and  such  dresses  must  therefore  have 
been  scarce  and  very  valuable.  Asiatics  are  still  fond  of  dresses 
iu  which  various  fabrics  are  interwoven,  and  Mr  Roberts  states 
that  in  India  it  is  customary  to  invest  a  beautiful  or  favourite 
child  with  a  coat  of  many  colours,  which  are  often  tasteftdly 
sewn  together. 

When  Joseph's  brethren  took  his  coat  of  many  colours,  which 
they  had  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  slain  kid,  and  brought  it  to 
their  father,  he  knew  it  and  was  very  sorrowful  It  is  added  that 
"  Jacob  rent  his  clothes  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and 
mourned  for  his  son  many  days."  This  sackcloth  was  probably 
a  coarse  fabric  of  Linen  cloth,  used  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing grain  and  other  conmiodities,  very  much  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  It  was  often  used,  even  in  these  early  times,  in 
seasons  of  deep  affliction,  when  pleasure  was  burdensome,  and 
the  suffering  body  soothed  the  afflicted  mind. 

Sackcloth  is  often  associated  in  Scripture  with  times  of  great 
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miffcring  and  Badness,  When  Sennacherib  invaded  Judea, 
Hezekiah  rent  hie  clothes,  and  covered  himsilf  with  sackcloth, 
and  went  into  the  House  of  the  Lord  to  implore  his  fruidance 
and  help.  Mordecai  rent  his  clothes  and  put  on  sackcloth  and 
aahes  when  Haman  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the 
Jews ;  and  many  of  the  Jews  lay  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  on 
that  mournful  occasion.  Daniel  set  his  face  onto  the  Lord  God 
to  seek  by  prayers  and  supplications,  with  fasting  and  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  At  the  preaching  of  Jonah  the  people  of  Nineveh 
put  on  sackcloth  from  the  greatest  of  them  even  to  the  least* 
And  the  king  arose  from  his  throne  and  laid  his  robe  from  him, 
and  covered  him  with  sackcloth  and  sat  in  ashes.  Sackcloth  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  Isaiah,  and  in  other  passages  in  the  Bible^ 
and  for  a  very  long  period  it  must  have  been  used  as  a  symlw)! 
of  grief  by  God  s  ancient  people.  Tliat  it  was  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  by  other  nations  as  well  as  by  the  Israelites,  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites.  Indeed,  from  the 
most  remote  times  it  Becms  to  have  been  worn  in  seasons  of  deep 
aflEliction  by  the  inhabtants  of  all  Eastern  countries. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  cloth  made  of  goats  hair 
was  used  for  sacks  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  *'  The  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  SvTiac  tx?nn  for  cloth  made  of  tliis  material  is 
Shac  or  Sac,  translated  Saccus  in, the  Vulgate  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  Tbe  Latin  Sagum  appears  to  have  had  the  same 
origin.  In  English,  sack  and  shag  differ  little  from  the  oriental 
terms  either  in  sound  or  sense."  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the 
sackcloth  spoken  of  in  Scripture  was  of  goat*B  hair,  and  not 
of  Linen,  and  that  the  sacks  which  Jacobs  sons  took  to  Egypt 
to  contain  the  com,  and  tliose  of  the  wily  Gibconites,  were  aJeo 
of  that  materiaL  If  the  sacks  which  the  brethren  of  Jo9C]>h 
took  down  with  them  to  Egypt  to  contain  the  corn  which  they 
went  to  buy  were  not  made  of  goat's  hair,  they  weie  probably 
made  from  Flax,  it  being  the  strongest  and  most  suitable 
material  of  which  they  could  have  been  formed.  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  been  the  manuiacture  of  Eg>7»t,  as  various 
qualities  of  Linen  had  found  their  way  into  Phceaicia  long  be- 
fore that  time. 

The  first  mention  of  Linen  by  name  in  the  Scriptures  is  whnn 
Pharaoh  exalted  Jo«^pli  to  the  second   place  in  the  land  of 
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Egypt: — *'  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  off  his  hand, 
and  pnt  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  ixL  fmiuieb 
of  Linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  necL''  Although 
this  is  the  first  time  the  tesrm  Linen  appears  in  the  Bible, 
it  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  common  article  of  clothing 
at  a  much  more  remote  period  The  first  portion  of  the 
earth  occupied  by  man  was  in  Asia,  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  it  was  near  to  the  same  river  that  the  Ark 
settled  on  the  subsidence  of  the  water  after  the  Flood.  There 
the  heat  is  so  great,  especially  in  summer,  that  woollen  clothing 
is  very  burdensome.  The  only  other  fibre  adapted  for  being 
formed  into  cloth,  with  which  tJie  early  inhabitants  of  the  world 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted,  was  Flax.  That  this  plant  was 
known  and  made  into  cloth  at  a  very  early  period,  is  fully  estab- 
lished, because  specimens  of  Linen  have  been  discovered  in 
Sgypt)  which  are  proved  to  be  fully  4000  years  old.  , Linen 
may  have  been  made  at  as  early  a  date  in  other  countries,  but, 
so  far  as  known,  there  is  no  record  of  this  extant,  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  article,  either  in  sacred  or  profane  history,  being  in 
connection  with  that  country.  As  the  Linen  of  Egypt  will 
be  treated  of  in  the  following  chapter,  it  will  be  referred  to 
here  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  Bible  Linen. 

The  vestures  with  which  Joseph  was  arrayed  were  probably  a 
kilt,  suspended  firom  the  shoulders  by  straps,  fastened  round  the 
middle,  and  reaching  below  the  knees,  with  a  large  full  shirt 
over  it.  Both  articles  were  composed  of  fine  white  Linen,  the 
upper  being  of  a  very  beautiful  and  transparent  texture,  and 
fHnged  at  the  bottom.  This  was  the  usual  dress  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  it  may  have  been  one  of  Pharaoh's  dresses  which 
was  put  upon  Joseph,  that  having  sometimes  been  done  in 
Eastern  countries  when  the  king  desired  to  show  a  very  special 
mark  of  respect  to  a  favourite  subject 

In  embalming  the  dead  in  Egypt  many  folds  of  Linen  were 
wrapped  round  the  body,  the  quality  of  the  fabric  varying  with 
the  rank  of  the  deceased.  Jacob,  and  afterwards  Joseph,  were 
both  embalmed  in  the  usual  way,  and  their  bodies  carried  up 
from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
buried  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  the  former  shortly  after  his 
death,  and  the  latter  when  the  Israelites  went  up  to  take  posses- 
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sion  of  Canaan.  No  doubt  the  Linen  which  was  employed  for 
embalming  bo  great  pereonages  was  of  fine  texture,  some- 
what correspondiDg  to  their  exalted  position.  It  may  still  be 
about  these  bodies  in  that  celebrated  cave,  but  the  Moslem 
guards  it  with  so  great  Jealousy  that  its  wonders  are  all  un- 
known. 

Flax  is  first  noticed  in  Scripture  (indeed  this  is  the  earliest 
mention  of  Flax  by  any  author),  in  the  record  of  the  plagues 
inflicted  upon  Egypt,  when  it  is  stated  that  **  the  Flax  and  tho 
barley  were  smitten  ;  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear  and  the  Flax 
was  boiled/'  Flax  was  a  large  and  valuable  crop  in  that 
country^  and  its  destruction  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
people,  because,  in  addition  to  the  intriusic  value  of  the  Flax, 
those  who  manufactured  it  into  yarn  and  cloth  would  lose  their 
employment  until  another  crop  was  grown,  as  it  is  improbabla 
that  a  year's  spare  stock  would  be  on  hand.  Flax  was  also  grown 
at  this  period  near  the  Jordan,  in  Canaan.  It  is  reported  that 
Rahab  brought  the  spies  when  they  visited  Jericho  *'up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of  Flax,  which 
elie  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof/'  This  was  literally  '*  Flax 
of  the  wood/'  undressed  Flax  with  its  ligneous  parts,  placed  on 
the  roof  to  dry^  preparatoTy  to  being  scutched,  the  flat  roofs  of 
Oriental  houses  being  well  suited  for  laying  out  vegetable  pro- 
ducts which  required  to  be  aired  in  the  sun,  and  it  shows  that 
the  Flax  had  then  but  recently  been  gathered. 

Job,  who  lived  at  an  early  period^  complained  that  his 
days  were  swifler  than  a  weaver's  shuttle.  The  staff  of 
Goliath's  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,  so  also  was  the 
staff  of  his  brother's  spear.  In  the  hand  of  the  Egyptian 
who  was  slain  by  one  of  David  s  mighty  men  was  a  spear 
like  a  weaver's  beam.  These  and  other  passages  show  that 
Flax  was  cultivated,  prepared,  spun  into  yarn»  woven  into 
cloth,  and  considered  an  important  article  of  merchandize  in 
very  remote  ages,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  the  adjoin- 
ing countries.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  Linen 
was  manufactured  by  the  Israelites  shortly  after  their  settle* 
ment  in  Canaan,  and  for  ages  long  subsequent  to  that  event 
The  common,  the  hairy,  and  the  knotted  species  or  varieties 
of  Flax  were  all  grown  &om  an  ^rly  period  in  Palestine, 
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and  for  long  ages  it  was  cultivated  very  extensively  in  that 
country.  In  the  wilderness,  and  after  their  settlement  in 
Canaan,  it  was  the  women  chiefly  who  span  the  yam,  wove  the 
cloth,  and  embroidered  it,  not  only  for  domestic  purposes,  but 
also  for  sale.  The  Linen  manufactures  of  Palestine  were 
generally  of  the  coarser  descriptions,  the  finer  qualities  having 
been  imix)rted  from  Egypt.  The  Hebrews  having  in  view  the 
formation  of  a  national  establishment  of  their  own,  would  no 
doubt  learn  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  before  they  left 
Egypt,  and  it  is  certain  they  improved  and  perfected  the  know- 
ledge so  acquired  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  The 
furnishings  of  Linen  for  the  temple  and  for  the  robes  of  the 
priests  appear  to  have  been  marvels  of  art  in  spinning,  in  weav- 
ing, in  dyeing,  and  in  embroidery,  and  they  show  the  great  pro- 
gress which  the  Israelites  had  then  attained  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture. 

When  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt  they  carried  with  them  a 
vast  quantity  of  valuable  and  costly  articles.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  varied  and  extensive  ofiferings  of  the  people  for 
the  furnishings  of  the  tabernacle,  among  which  was  "  blue  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  Linen,  and  goat's  hair."  Tlie  inner 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  were  composed  of  fine  soft  Linen,  splen- 
didly embroidered  with  figures  of  cherubim,  and  fancy  work  in 
scarlet  and  purple,  and  light  blue.  They  were  put  round  the 
pillars,  and  hung  down  in  a  loose  and  flowing  manner  from  their 
chapiters.  Cords  were  put  through  rings  in  the  pillai-s  to  keep 
the  tabernacle  from  being  shaken  with  the  wind,  and  these  were 
no  doubt  of  Flax,  as  were  also  the  loops  on  the  edges  of  the 
curtains.  The  veil  of  the  "  holy  of  holies"  was  of  the  same 
texture,  and,  according  to  Josephus,  it  was  embroidered  with  all 
sorts  of  flowers  which  the  earth  produces,  and  interwoven  with 
various  ornamental  figures,  excepting  the  forms  of  animals. 
The  outer  covering  of  the  tabernacle  was  formed  of  a  plain 
hanging  of  fine  twined  Linen,  which  seems  to  have  been 
wrought  in  an  open  or  net  work  texture,  to  permit  the  people 
without  to  see  the  interior.  The  door  ciulain  was  of  a  different 
fabric  from  the  general  hanging,  being  a  great  curtain  of  fine  . 
twined  Linen,  embroidered  with  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet. 

Josephus  says  that  another  veil  of  like  magnitude,  and  tex- 
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ture,  and  tx^loiir,  covered  the  entrance  to  thif*  holy  place,  from 
the  top  half  way  down  the  pillar.  Over  this  Wiia  another  veil 
of  Linen  of  a  like  size,  drawn  this  way  and  that  way  by  cords, 
that  it  might  be  no  hindrance  to  the  view  of  the  sanctuary  on 
Bolemn  days ;  but  on  cold  or  wet  days  it  was  expanded,  and  pro- 
tected the  veil  of  divers  colours.  Josephus  adds,  * 'Whence  that 
custom  of  ours  is  derived  of  having  a  fine  Linen  veil  after  the 
temple  has  been  built  to  be  drawn  over  the  entrances/' 

The  high  priest's  garments  were  also  chiefly  com|>06ed  of 
Linen,  upon  which  the  various  ornaments  and  symbols  were 
fixed*  The  ephod  was  a  close  robe  or  vest,  reaching  from  the 
fihoulders  to  the  loins,  and  made  of  a  rich  cloth  of  fine  Linen, 
embroidered  in  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  gold.  The  girdle  of 
the  ephod  and  the  breastplate  were  formed  of  the  same  rich 
material.  The  robe  of  the  ephod  was  a  long  Linen  gown  of 
light  blue,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  or  perhaps  to  the 
feet.  It  was  woven  all  of  a  piece,  without  seam,  and  witli  an 
opening  at  the  top  for  the  head  to  pass  through.  At  the  l»ottom 
of  the  skirt  were  figures  of  pomegranates  T*Tought  with  blue, 
purjde,  and  scarlet  yarn.  The  mitre  was  a  turban  of  fine  Linen, 
above  which  was  another  with  swathes  of  blue  embroidered, 
around  which  was  a  golden  crown.  The  coat  of  fine  Linen 
was  the  inmost  of  the  sacerdotal  garments,  and  was  a  long  rol»e 
fitting  close  to  the  body,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  with  sleeves 
tied  fast  to  the  arms.  This  vestment  was  made  of  Flax  doubled, 
and  was  called  CheOione^  denoting  Linen,  which  was  called  by 
that  name.  It  was  embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet,  and 
purple,  and  blue,  and  fine  twined  Linen ;  but  the  fabric  was 
nothing  but  fine  Linen.  It  was  also  worn  by  the  other  priests  wh  ile 
officiating.  The  girdle  of  needle  work  worn  by  all  the  priests 
was  a  piece  of  fine  twined  Linen,  embroidered  in  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet,  which  went  round  the  body,  but  so  loosely  woven 
tfait  it  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  skin  of  a  serpent.  Mai- 
mooides  says  it  was  three  fingers  broad,  and  thirty-two  cubiU 
long.  The  priests  also  wore  bonnets  or  turbans  of  Linen  cloth, 
which  was  doubled  round  the  head  many  times  and  sewed  to* 
gether  ;  and  Linen  breeches  or  drawers,  reaching  from  the  loins 
to  the  knee.  The  old  robes  of  the  priests  were  unravelled  to 
bum  as  wicks  for  the  lamps  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
I 
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It  is  related  that  ^'  all  the  women  who  were  wise  hearted  among 
the  Israelites  did  spin  with  their  handstand  brought  that  which 
they  had  spmi,  both  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and 
of  fine  Linen,  an  offering  unto  the  Lord."  Also  that  the  Lord 
filled  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  with  the  spirit  of  Qod  in  wisdom, 
and  in  knowledge,  &c.,  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the  cun- 
ning workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  Linen,  and  of  the  weaver.  This  shows  that  the 
Israelites  had  constructed  in  the  wilderness  looms,  and  all  the 
other  necessary  implements  and  machinery  for  the  production  of 
the  articles  required  for  the  tabernacle,  and  other  such  purposes. 

Linen  would  thus  appear  to  have  entered  largely  into  the 
magnificent  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  tabernacle,  and  almost 
wholly  to  have  composed  the  clothing  and  gorgeous  robes  of  the 
priests,  both  on  ordinary  and  on  state  occasions,  even  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  Aaron,  when  he  entered  the  holy 
place,  was  required  to  '*  wash  liis  flesh  in  water,  to  put  on  the 
holy  Linen  coat,  to  have  the  Linen  breeches  upon  his  flesh,  to 
to  be  girded  with  a  Linen  girdle,  and  to  be  attired  with  the 
Linen  mitre :  These  are  holy  garments." 

For  a  long  period  Linen  continued  to  be  the  clothing  of  the 
priests  when  they  were  serving  in  the  sanctuary.  Gkirments 
woven  in  one  piece  throughout,  so  as  to  need  no  making,  were 
held  in  high  repute ;  hence  the  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  no 
needle  was  employed  in  the  clothing  of  the  high  priest,  each 
piece  of  which  was  of  one  continued  texture.  This  idea  throws 
light  on  the  description  of  the  coat  of  Jesus: — "The  coat  was 
without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout."  This  seamless 
coat  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  Lord,  knowing  that  his 
time  was  now  come,  had  arrayed  himself  in  vestments  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  His  Messianic  office. 

Philo,  who  lived  at  Alexandria,  says  "  the  Jewish  high  priest 
wore  a  Linen  garment  made  of  the  purest  Byssus,  which  was  a 
symbol  of  firmness,  incorruption,  and  of  the  clearest  splendour, 
since  fine  Linen  is  most  difficult  to  tear,  is  made  of  nothing 
mortal,  and  becomes  brighter  and  more  resembling  light  the 
more  it  is  cleansed  by  washing." 

Josephus  says  the  Jewish  priests  wore  drawers  of  "  spun 
Flax,"  and  over  the  drawers  a  shirt  with  flowers  woven  into  it, 
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wtiicli  were  of  three  diflereut  substanct^a.  He  also  mentions  that 
the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  were  of  tlie  same  materiahj,  and 
in  all  these  articles  the  ornaments  were  of  splendid  materials 
and  colours,  put  upon  a  ground  oi  fine  white  Linen, 

Keymier  saya  that  the  law  which  obliged  the  priesthood  to  bo 
clothed  in  Linen  garments,  imposed  on  them  an  onerous  obliga- 
tion, but  there  is  not  on  any  ground  the  least  pretence  for  such 
a  strange  assertion.  If  there  had  been  no  command  on  the 
subject,  the  Jewish  priesthood,  following  the  example  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  would  very  probably  have  chosen  Linen  for 
their  clothing,  especially  when  employed  in  Uic  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  it  being  not  only  clean,  and  pure,  and  comfortable 
in  itself,  but  also  an  emblem  of  purity,  and  nothing  better  could 
have  been  used  in  its  stead.  There  was,  however,  a  distinct 
revelation  on  the  subject,  which  positively  settled  the  matter. 
The  divine  mind  ordered  Linen  clothing  for  the  priests,  because 
it  was  in  every  respect  the  most  suitable,  and  no  passage  occurs 
in  the  Bible  to  prove  the  assertion  that  the  priests  considered 
the  command  burdensome,  or  that  they  wanted  it  changed. 

That  it  also  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  clothing  of  the 
people  in  the  wUderness  appears  from  the  rules  for  cleansing  the 
garment  **  that  the  plague  of  leprosy  was  in/'  Whether  it  was  a 
woollen  garment  or  a  Linen  garment,  or  whether  it  was  in  the 
warp  or  woof  of  Linen  or  of  woollen,  it  had  to  be  shut  ui* 
certain  days,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  disease  stain 
had  spread  it  was  to  be  burned  ;  but  if  not  it  was  to  be  washed^ 
and  ol'ter  other  trials  it  might  be  cleansed  and  then  used  again. 
The  Israehtes  were  forbidden  to  wear  a  garment  mingled 
of  Linen  and  woollen,  or  of  Linsey-woolsey*  Josephus  as- 
signs as  a  reason  for  this,  that  such  clothing  was  allowed  only 
to  the  priests,  and  such  no  doubt  was  the  case  in  later  times, 
although  not  in  the  days  of  Moses.  Maimonides  says  it  was  to 
prevent  idolatry,  tm  heathen  priests  wore  such  mixed  garments 
in  the  hope  of  a  lucky  conjunction  of  the  planets  bringing  down 
a  blessing  upon  their  sheep  and  their  Flax. 

Flax  was  used  for  making  cords  and  ropes,  both  by  the  Jews 

and  neighbouring  nations.      Samson  was  twice  bound  with  new 

ropes  of  Flax,  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  but  with  him 

the  new  Flax  cord  became  as  Flax  that  was  burned  with  fire  • 

i2 
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and  again,  he  brake  them  off  his  arm  like  a  thread.  Herodotus 
mentions  that  the  Phoenicians  furnished  Xerxes  with  ropes  of 
Flax  for  constructing  his  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  while 
the  Egyptians  supplied  ropes  of  papyrus,  which  were  inferior 
to  the  others  in  strength. 

Linen  was  frequently  used  in  early  times  for  writing  on.  Even 
long  before  the  mention  of  papyrus,  Linen  books  are  noticed 
by  Pliny,  and  Yopiscus,  and  Livy  speaks  of  such  books  being 
found  in  the  temple  of  Moneta.  Some  biblical  scholars  suppose 
that  the  original  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  written  on  rolls  of  Linen.  The  ques- 
tion is  open  to  investigation,  as  the  Bible  does  not  say  of  what 
the  rolls  were  composed.  Very  probably  when  a  roll  or  book 
is  mentioned  it  is  to  be  understood  as  of  Linen,  or  of  the  skins 
of  animals.  The  Sibylline  books  were  made  of  Linen,  and 
many  mummy  cloths  have  hieroglyphics  on  them. 

Samuel,  when  a  child,  ministered  before  the  Lord,  girded 
with  a  Linen  ephod.  David,  at  the  removal  of  the  ark,  *^  was 
clothed  with  a  robe  of  fine  Linen;  and  all  the  Levites  that 
bare  the  ark,  and  the  singers,  and  Chenaniah  the  master  of  the 
songy  with  Ihe  singers,  were  clothed  with  robes  of  fine  Linen. 
David  also  had  upon  him  an  ephod  of  Linen."  Solomon  im- 
ported Linen  yam  from  Egypt,  and  it  is  added  "  the  King's 
merchants  received  it  at  a  price."  The  making  of  Linen  in 
Israel  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  certain  families,  as 
it  is  reported  in  the  genealogies  recorded  in  Chronicles  that 
'^  the  sons  of  Selah  the  son  of  Judah  were,  Er,  the  &ther  of 
Lecah,  and  Laadah  the  father  of  Mereshah,  and  the  families 
of  the  house  of  them  that  wrought  fine  Linen,  of  the  house  of 
Ashbea.''  The  Hebrew  literally  is  '^  the  fitmilies  (or  perhaps 
the  partnerships)  of  the  manufactory  of  Byssus."  Among  the 
other  workmen  got  by  Solomon  from  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  was  Hiram,  the  son  of  a 
widow  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  or  Naphtali,  whose  father  was  a  man 
of  Tyre,  (or  according  to  Josephus,  his  father  was  Ur,  of  the 
stock  of  the  Israelites),  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  in  purple,  in 
blue,  in  fine  Linen,  and  in  crimson.  He  made  the  veil  of 
the  temple  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  crimson,  and  fine  Linen, 
and  wrought  Cherubim  thereon.    Josephus  says  Solomon  ^*  had 
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veils  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  ecarlet,  and  the  brightest  and 
softest  of  Linenj  with  the  most  curious  of  flowers  wrought  upon 
tliem/'  which  were  drawn  before  the  doors  of  the  most  holy 
(tlace  m  the  temple.  He  bUo  hod  Linen  cnrtaios  drawn  over 
the  doors  of  the  holy  place,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  wei*e 
drawn  over  the  doors  of  the  most  holy  place. 

It  18  recorded  in  Psalms  that  the  clothing  of  tlie  King's 
daughter  is  of  wrought  gold^  and  that  she  shall  be  brought 
unto  the  King  in  raiment  of  needle  work.  This  is  sup[)06ed  to 
refer  to  Plmraoh  s  daughter,  and  if  so,  lier  costly  dress  was 
doubtless  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  and  composed  of  fine  Linen 
of  an  extraordinary  light  and  gauzy  texture,  and  beautifully 
embroidered. 

In  Proverbs  the  attire  of  an  harlot  is  mentioned.  In  some 
nations  these  lewd  women,  these  courtezans,  were  obliged  to 
wear  a  dress  different  from  other  women.  In  Israel  it  is  not  cer- 
tain what  sort  of  Imbit  this  was  ;  but  as  the  Athenian  Lawgiver 
who  took  many  of  his  customs  from  the  Jews,  and  very  likely 
this  among  the  re^t,  ordered  that  women  of  innocent  conversa- 
tion shoidd  never  appear  abroad  except  in  grave  and  modest 
apparel,  and  tliat  the  rest  should  wear  flowered  garments,  it  is 
probable  tliat  in  Israel  they  hiid  to  ap{>ear  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar attire.  This  dress  was  very  probably  of  tlie  Linen  of  Egypt» 
coloiured  or  embroidered  in  mme  distinctive  way.  The  harlot  ia 
also  said  to  have  decked  her  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry,  with 
carved  works,  w4th  fine  Linen  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  this  would 
be  better  expressed  by  saying,  I  have  covered  my  couch  with 
variegated  coverings  of  Egyi)tian  tapestry,  as  that  would  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  more  probable  interpretation  of  the  text. 
The  word  used  in  the  Septuagint  would  suggest  that  it  was 
the  same  on  both  uidc^s,  and  it  may  be  8Upi>o8ed  to  apply  to  some 
rich  figured  stuff  employed  for  coverings  to  divans  or  sofas 
(which  must  be  understood  in  such  passages  instead  of  beds),  and 
perhaps  also  to  cover  such  thin  mattresses  or  quilts,  as  now 
serve  in  Western  Asia  for  coverlets  or  counterpanes.  This 
forms  in  fact  one  of  tlie  chief  articles  of  domestic  luxury  in  the 
Eatty  tor  as  the  best  rooms  have  no  other  furniture  than  sofas 
and  cushions,  every  one  desires  that  the  stuffii  with  which  they 
fure  covered  should  turnish  evidence  of  his  taste  and  wealth.     It 
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may  also  extend  to  the  curtains  with  which  the  doors  were 
hung  during  warm  weather ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said,  tiiat, 
studious  as  Orientals  are  of  richness  in  their  personal  attire, 
they  are  perhaps  still  more  anxious  about  the  draperies  of  their 
principal  apartments.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  the  same 
in  ancient  times. 

The  Mcdes  and  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for  their  em- 
broidered stuffs,  and  cloth  of  a  like  description.  Their  noted 
tapestries,  &c.,  were  figured  by  the  needle,  and  were  very 
famous  in  these  and  other  countries.  The  Egyptians  rivalled 
the  Babylonians  in  this  class  of  &brics,  and  if  the  vari^ated 
coverings  mentioned  in  the  text  above  referred  to  had  been  Baby- 
lonian, it  might  have  been  concluded  that  they  were  wrought 
by  the  needle.  They,  are,  however,  said  to  be  Egyptian, 
and  as  the  Egjrptians  not  only  excelled  in  needlework,  but  also 
produced  variegated  patterns  in  the  loom,  as  well  as  by  the  subse- 
quent application  of  colours  to  stuffis  that  were  woven  plain,  it  is 
doubtful  to  which  of  these  the  passage  refers,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  refers  to  Linen  of  one  or  other  of  these  descriptions. 

In  Proverbs  a  very  different  class  of  women  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Linen  than  those  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
passage.  The  one  is  the  harlot,  the  most  debased  of  woman- 
kind ;  the  otlier  is  the  virtuous  woman,  "  one  among  a  thousand" 
— "She  Bcekuth  wool  and  Flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with 
her  hands.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaff.  All  her  household  are  clothed  with 
scarlet.  She  maketh  herself  covering  of  tapestry,  her  cloth- 
ing is  silk  and  purple.  She  maketh  fine  Linen,  and  selleth 
it,  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchants."  These  pas- 
sages give  the  character  and  occupation  of  an  industrious 
housewife  among  the  Hebrews,  and  are  very  instructive  and  in- 
teresting. In  the  early  history  of  nations,  and  before  trade  had 
been  established  with  neighbouring  countries,  or  home  manu- 
factures become  objects  of  attention,  every  kind  of  drapery 
was  manufactured  at  home  by  the  women.  In  such  times  the 
women  took  a  pride  in  boasting  that  their  husbands  and  children 
were  solely  attired  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  a  very 
proper  subject  of  congratulation  it  was. 

Among  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Asia,  and  among  the  peasantry 
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various  parts  of  tlie  world  who  can  themselves  raiyc  the 
materiak  of  maniiikcture^  or  who  caimoi  purcha^  so  con- 
veniently or  so  cheaply  as  they  can  produce,  tliis  practice  is  still 
contmned.  Among  Buch  claBsea,  ladies  of  high  rank,  then  as  now, 
took  the  fiole  nmnagement  of  the  various  branches  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy, and  assisted  their  maidenfi  in  the  production  of  embroidery 
and  other  fine  work.  Homer  represents  some  of  the  most  diatio- 
guished  ladies  as  so  employed.  Penelope  pUed  the  spindle  and 
loom,  and  tasked  her  maidens.  The  royal  mother  of  Nauaicaa 
in  the  dawn  of  morning,  worked  beside  the  hearth,  spinning 
ttofl  fleeoes  dyed  with  the  sea  pm^Ie,  Even  the  glorious  Helen 
wove  a  gorgeous  web  representing  the  battles  which  nations 
waged  for  her  sake. 

The  proximity  of  time  of  these  examples  of  royal  industry, 
imd  its  distance  from  the  present,  render  such  illustrations  all 
the  more  interesting.  In  this  country,  during  the  middle  ages, 
if  not  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  such  usages  were  com- 
mon- It  ifj  much  the  same  still  in  Normandy,  and  also  in 
oriental  countries. 

The  virtuous  woman  ^'maketh  fine  Lmcu  and  selleth  it." 
This  passage  most  probably  means  that  she  made  under  gar- 
ments or  shirls,  girdles,  and  other  articles  of  Linen,  primarily 
for  the  use  of  the  family ;  and  that,  when  more  were  pro- 
duced than  suppUed  the  wants  of  the  household,  she  sold  the 
surplus  to  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper  who  dealt  in|  sucli 
products  of  female  labour.  By  this  means,  bachelors,  and 
femUies  who  had  no  nmnufactures  in  their  houses,  or  not  suffi- 
cient for  their  wants^  were  supplied  from  the  superabundance 
of  those  who  produced  more  than  they  required.  This  kept  the 
domestic  establiiihmeut  of  such  ladies  fully  and  profitably  em- 
ployed, and  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  advantage  to  lhoi»G 
who  bad  no  such  establishments  of  their  own  to  supply  these 
neoeMarietf*  At  a  time  when  such  articles  were  not,  as  now,  to 
be  purchafi*id  any  day  by  those  wlio  have  the  means  to  pay  for 
them,  the  products  of  the  industrj*  of  the  virtuous  Hebrew 
women  must  have  been  a  great  boon  Ui  tlioso  who  requii^l 
them,  whUe  they  were  at  tlie  same  time  a  high  commendation 
of,  and  profitable  to,  those  who  produced  them. 

It  is  recorded  in  Esther,  that  King  Ahasuerus  made  u  feast  in 
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Shushan,  the  palace,  in  the  garden  of  the  king^s  palace.  The 
hangings  of  the  pavillion  were  of  various  colours,  fastened  with 
cords  of  Linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble. 
Also,  that  Mordecai,  after  his  advancement,  "  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  king  in  royal  apparel  of  blue  (or  violet)  and 
white,  with  a  great  crown  of  gold,  and  with  a  garment  of  fine 
Linen  and  purple."  This  shows  the  use  of  Linen  in  Babylonia 
at  this  period,  and  the  perfection  which  had  then  been  attained 
in  its  manufacture ;  but  it  is  uncertsiin  whether  the  Linen  had 
been  made  in  the  country  or  imported  from  Eg3rpt  by  the  luxu- 
rious Ahasuerus,  although  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  was 
made  in  Babylonia. 

In  the  days  of  Isaiah,  the  daughters  of  Zion  were  haughty, 
wanton,  and  filled  with  pride,  and  to  punish  them  the  Lord 
threatened  to  destroy  their  beauty,  and  take  away  their  gaudy 
attire.  Some  of  the  articles  of  dress  and  ornament  worn  by 
them  are  very  curious  and  instructive,  as  showing  the  luxury  of 
the  Lord's  chosen  people  in  that  early  age.  Several  of  the 
articles  of  clothing  then  worn  by  the  women  of  Jerusalem  were 
composed  of  Linen,  and  prove  the  extensive  use  of  this  fabric 
among  the  Israelites.  The  mufflers  (or  spangled  ornaments)  were 
no  doubt  a  description  of  veil,  and  these,  as  already  mentioned, 
were  made  of  Linen,  the  Eastern  women  not  wearing  trans- 
parent veils  as  is  done  in  this  country.  Veils  are  almost  univer- 
sally worn  by  women  in  the  East,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
does  not  appear  from  Egyptian  paintings  that  they  were  then 
used  by  the  females  of  Egypt,  although  they  were  in  general 
use  in  many  Eastern  countries  at  that  early  period.  The 
bonnets  or  turbans  were  sometimes  composed  of  Linen  wound 
round  the  head,  and  sometimes  of  rich  handkerchiefs  or  shawls. 
Changeable  suits  of  apparel  denote  beautiful  or  costly  garments, 
of  the  richest  stuff  that  could  then  be  procured.  Mantles  and 
wimples  were  formed  of  various  sorts  of  material,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  weaver.  Fine  Linen  here  probably  denotes 
shirts  or  inner  garments.  Hoods  are  supposed  to  have  been 
handkerchiefs  or  pieces  of  Linen  cloth  ,which,  after  covering  the 
head,  fell  down  behind  the  back,  and  were  brought  round  in 
front  to  cover  the  bosom  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  thus 
also  supply  the  place  of  a  veil.     The  veil  mentioned  is  probably 
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the  head  veil  woro  within  doors.  It  forms  one  of  the  mcwit 
gracefiil  articles  of  female  attire  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 
The  stomacher  was  a  piece  of  wide  Linen  put  loosely  roimd  the 
waist,  with  the  corners  hanging  down  either  behind  or  in  front. 
The  dress  and  oroaments  described  by  the  prophet  were  very 
attractive  and  costly,  and  the  changing  of  them  for  a  girding 
of  sackcloth  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ters of  Zion. 

The  ordinary  clothing  of  the  Hebrews  was  a  coat  or  waisooat 
and  a  cloalc.  The  coat  was  of  LincBj  and  the  cloak  of  stuff  or 
woollen  cloth,  and  the  Hebrews  never  changed  the  fashion 
of  these  garments,  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  same 
description  of  dress  which  was  worn  by  them  when  they 
first  entered  into  tlie  promised  land  was  continued  until  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

The  beautifid  imssage,  in  which  the  prophet,  referring  to  the 
loving  Saviour,  says,  **  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and 
the  smoking  (or  dimly  burning)  Flax  shall  he  not  quench," 
displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  fibre  in  a 
state  of  ignition.  The  ends  of  the  bundles,  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  will  riee  into  flame^  but  farther  in  the  fire  will  continue  to 
bum  dimly  or  smoulder  until  the  whole  be  consumed.  In  this 
way  fire  may  be  lodged  for  days  among  Flax,  and  it  is  only 
wlien  fanned  by  the  wind  that  it  wiU  burst  into  flame.  The 
Hebrews  used  Flax  for  wicks  to  their  lamps,  which  makes  the 
allusion  to  the  smoking  Flax  aU  the  more  appropriate  and 
beautiful 

In  the  prophet's  burden  of  Egypt,  among  the  misfortunes  and 
desolations  that  were  to  befal  that  i>eople,  it  is  recorded  thus  :■ — 
"  Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine  Flax,  and  they  that  weave 
net  works  (or  white  works),  shall  be  confounded/'  This  shows 
that  the  manufacture  of  Linen  was  one  of  the  most  im* 
portanl  carried  on  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  specially  smgled  out  as  a 
vulnerable  point,  which,  if  confounded,  would  bring  great  woe 
upon  the  people  and  the  country. 

Jeremiah,  in  describing  the  custom  of  clothing  the  idol 
statues  in  rich  dresses,  says.  **  blue  and  purple  is  their  clothing. 
The  vestmentA  and  decorations  of  the  statues  of  the  gods  in 
heathen   temples  were  frequently   of  the  most  gorgeous  dett*j 
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cription,  testifying  at  onee  to  the  wealth  and  to  the  liberality 
uf  their  votaries.  The  material  was  of  the  very  finest  textorey 
manufactured  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  and  embroidered  and 
ornamented  with  the  most  costly  articles,  the  whole  forming  robes 
of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  beauty.  This  was  the  common  prac- 
tice among  heathen  nations,  and  the  Jews  adopted  it  when  ih^ 
lapsed  into  idolatry.  There  were  various  reasons  for  this,  such  as 
that  it  told  effectively  upon  the  minds  of  the  undisceming 
multitude,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the 
priests,  as  they  derived  considerable  profit  from  the  robes 
tmd  ornaments  lavished  upon  the  idols.  Pausanias  mentions 
a  brazen  statue  of  Neptune  at  Elis,  which  was  about  the 
size  of  a  large  man,  and  was  clad  sometimes  in  woollen 
raiment,  and  at  others  in  Linen  and  Bjrssus.  In  the  Apocry- 
phal book  of  Baruch,  it  is  said,  the  priests  take  off  the  garments 
from  the  idols  to  clothe  their  wives  and  children. 

The  prophet  was  told  by  the  Lord  to  get  a  Linen  girdle  and 
put  it  upon  his  loins,  and  afterwards  to  hide  it  by  Euphrates 
that  it  might  be  marred,  implying  that  the  pride  of  Judah 
should  be  so  marred.  Girdles  were  and  still  are  of  importance 
in  the  East.  They  are  frequently  of  Linen,  but  often  of  other 
material,  and  the  size  and  richness  of  the  girdle  marks  the 
dignity  of  the  wearer. 

Ezekiel,  in  describing  the  goodness  of  Grod  to  his  ancient 
I^eople,  says,  "  I  clothed  thee  also  with  broidered  work,  and  shod 
thee  with  badger's  skins,  and  girded  thee  about  with  fine  Linen ; 
I  covered  thee  with  silk."  ''  And  thy  raiment  was  of  fine  Linen, 
and  silk,  and  broidered  work."  This  shows  that  embroidered 
dresses  and  clothing-  of  fine  Linen  and  silk  were  tokens  of 
wealth  and  dignity,  and  as  such  held  in  high  favour,  and 
much  prized  in  those  days.  It  also  shows  that  Israel  forgot 
the  bountiful  giver  of  such  signal  marks  of  greatness. 

The  Assyrians,  the  lovers  on  whom  the  Israelites  doted,  were 
clothed  in  blue.  Blue  tsolour,  probably  sky  blue,  was  held  by 
the  Jews  and  other  Oriental  nations  in  high  esteem.  It  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  it  formed  one  of  the  colours 
in  the  High  Priest's  robe,  in  the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle, 
&c.  Light  blue  is  still  a  favourite  colour  among  the  Persians, 
in  whose  dress  it  is  more  extensively  used  than  any  other.     The 
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outer  gown  and  the  drawers  are  the  articles  most  frequently 
worn  of  this  colour,  and  among  all  classes  these  are  usually  ot 
Linen,  In  Arabia  the  dress  of  the  women  commonly  consists  of 
an  am|>le  sWtt  and  drawers  of  blue  Linen, 

In  the  lamentation  for  Tyre  the  prophet  beautifully  and 
graphically  describes  the  merchandize  in  which  the  merchant 
princes  of  that  world-renowned  city  traded.  Prominent  among 
these  were  ''fine  Linen,  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt  was 
that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail ;  blue  and 
purple  (or  purple  and  scarlet)  from  the  Isles  of  Elishah  was 
that  which  covered  thee," 

Fine  Linen  was  not  a  very  suitable  article  for  the  sails  of  a 
ship  in  any  other  than  holiday  navigation,  nor  would  it 
be  very  eligible  even  then.  It  is  possible  that  the  passage  may 
refer  to  flags  or  ensigns  rather  than  to  sails,  as  these  generally 
have  some  painting  or  device  upon  them.  The  description 
may,  however,  refer  to  the  spleodid  pleasm^e^galleys  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Tyre,  which,  from  the  vast  wealth  of  the  owners, 
would  be  gorgeously  fitted  up,  and  for  them  sucli  soils  may  have 
been  adapted.  In  Egy]>t,  wliile  the  ordinary  sails  were  white, 
those  belonging  to  the  pleasure  vessels  of  tlie  king  and  the  nobles 
were  often  painted  vdth  rich  colours,  or  embroidered  with 
fancifiil  devices.  Some  of  them  were  striped,  others  chequered. 
Sails  of  this  sort  were  also  furnished  with  a  strong  hem  or  border, 
neatly  coloured,  to  preserve  them  from  injury,  and  a  light  rope 
was  generally  sewed  round  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

Javan  is  the  general  title  for  the  Greek  nation,  and  Elisba 
was  one  of  tlie  sons  of  Javan.  The  Isles  of  Elishah  may^ 
therefore,  be  taken  for  a  part  of  Greece,  such  as  Elis,  Helias, 
or  Peloponnesus.  The  TjTians  were  the  most  famous  dyers 
of  purple,  hut  next  to  the  Tyrian  was  the  pnrple  of  Laoo- 
nia,  and  the  purple  cloth  of  that  pronnce  was  used  because 
it  was  cheaper  than  that  of  Tyre,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
use  of  kings.  It  was  employed  for  awnings  to  the  galleys, 
which  were  sometimes  magnificent.  The  galley  in  which 
Cleopatra  sailed  down  the  river  to  meet  Antony,  had  an  awn- 
ing of  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  description  which  historians  and 
poets  give  of  this  vessel  is  explanatory  of  the  prophet  s  descrip- 
tion of  the  ^lendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Tyrian  vessels. 
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To  this  galley  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  following  beautiful 
passage: — 

The  bfti^  the  lat  in,  like  a  borniibed  tbiooe 
Burnt  on  the  water ;  the  poop  wtm  beaten  gold, 
Pmple  the  eaili,  and  eo  perfomed  that 
The  windi  were  loTe-uck  with  *em. 

Syria  or  Aram,  in  Scripture  sometimes  means  Mesopotamia, 
and  sometimes  Damascus  and  the  country  about  Libanus,  &c. 
The  merchants  of  that  country  attended  the  fairs  or  markets  of 
Tyre  with  the  produce  of  Persia  and  other  lands,  taking  in 
return  purple  and  broidered  work,  and  fine  Linen,  and  other 
productions  of  Tyre,  or  those  supplied  by  her  commerce. 

In  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  temple,  he  mentions  that  the  man 
had  a  line  of  Flax  in  lus  hand ;  the  word  line  being  derived 
from  linea.  Flax.  He  also  records  that  when  the  priests  the 
Levites  "  enter  in  at  the  gates  of  the  inner  court,  they  shall  be 
clothed  with  Linen  garments ;  and  no  wool  shall  come  upon 
them  whiles  they  minister  in  the  gates  of  the  inner  court,  and 
within.  They  shall  have  Linen  bonnets  upon  their  heads,  and 
shall  have  Linen  breeches  upon  their  loins ;  they  shall  not  gird 
themselves  with  anything  that  causeth  sweat."  They  were  re- 
quired when  they  went  forth  into  the  outer  court  to  put  o£f 
the  garments  wherein  they  minstered,  and  put  them  in  the  holy 
chambers,  and  to  put  on  other  garments.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  wearing  of  Linen  by  the  priests  during  their  holy  ministra- 
tions was,  and  was  to  be,  a  standing  ordinance  among  the 
Israelites  while  their  ceremonial  ritual  lasted. 

Daniel  records  in  his  last  vision  that  the  man  who  was  upon 
the  waters  of  the  great  river  Hiddekel,  and  told  how  long  it 
should  be  to  the  end  of  the  wonders  which  had  been  revealed 
to  Daniel,  was  ''  clothed  in  Linen,  his  loins  being  girded  with 
fine  gold  of  Uphaz,  his  body  like  the  beryl,  and  his  face  as  the 
appearance  of  lightning,'*  &c.  Again  and  again  the  Linen  cloth- 
ing of  this  glorious  one  is  mentioned,  thus  implying  that  Linen  is 
an  emblem  of  purity,  and  therefore  it  is  represented  as  being 
employed  as  the  clothing  of  the  angels,  yea,  even  of  the  King 
of  Glory.  The  Jews  believed  that  good  angels  always  wore, 
or  at  least  always  appeared  in  white  raiment  of  Linen. 
Two  passages  in  Hosea  clearly  indicate  that  wool  and  Flax 
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wei'e  the  matcrialH  of  which  the  clothing  of  the  Israelites  was 
comiK>8ed,  and  that  these  were  articles  of  primary  necessity  with 
that  people.  The  symbolical  wife  of  the  prophet  said  **  I  will 
go  after  my  lovers  who  gave  me  my  breiid  and  my  watcr»  my 
wool  and  my  Flax,  mine  oil  and  my  drink/'  Not  finding  her 
lovers,  she  resolved  to  return  to  her  first  husband,  '*  For  then 
was  it  better  with  me  than  now,"  forgetting  that  it  is  the  Lord 
who  Riipplies  the  wants  of  His  people.  For  her  siu  the  Lord 
declared  that  he  would  **  take  away  my  com  and  my  wine  in 
the  season  thereof,  and  will  recover  (or  take  away)  my  wool  and 
my  Flax  given  to  cover  my  nakedness.''  He,  for  her  sins,  says 
he  win  now  "  discover  her  lewdness  in  the  sight  of  her  lovers^ 
and  none  shall  deliver  her  out  of  mine  hand/' 

There  baa  been  no  little  controversy  about  the  nature  of  the 
material  translated  Linen  in  the  Bible,  as  four  different 
Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  Lioen  in  our  translation. 
Ptshfa^  which  is  sometimes  rendered  Flax  and  at  other  times 
Linen;  Bad,  which  signifies  Linen;  Butz,  By^us;  Sfiash,  Cottoli. 
When  Pishta  or  Bad  is  used  there  is  no  doubt  that  Linen 
is  implied.  The  one  may  mean  the  Flax  plant,  and  the  other 
the  cloth  made  of  it,  and  both  may  have  been  used^  as  Flax 
and  Linen  often  are  in  thi«  country »  to  mean  Linen.  The 
Hebrew  word  Shash  is  translated  "  Byssus*'  in  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  in  our  own  **  fine  Linen,"  and  Sbaj^h  is  the  name 
applied  at  this  day  by  the  Arabs  to  fine  muslin,  wliich  is  of 
Cotton,  and  not  of  Linen. 

The  word  **  Buta "  does  not  appear  in  the  text  of  Moses, 
although  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ubc  the  word  Byssus,  which  came 
from  Butz,  to  signiiy  the  fine  Linen  of  certain  habits  belonging 
to  the  priests.  **  Butz  "  occurs  only  in  three  or  four  passages 
in  the  Bible,  In  Chronicles,  David  is  described  as  dressed 
in  a  mantle  of  Butz,  with  the  singers  and  Lcvites,  and  also 
with  having  on  at  the  same  time  a  Linen  ephod,  Solo- 
mon used  Butz  in  the  veils  of  the  temple  and  sanctuary; 
Ahasuerus'  tents  were  upheld  by  cords  of  Butz,  and  Mor- 
decai  was  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  purple  and  Butz  when 
King  Ahasuerus  honoured  him  with  the  first  employment  in  his 
kingdom.  The  word  is  generally  understood  to  mean  the  fino 
Egyptian  Linen  oi  which  priests'  tunics  were  made.     In  the 
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present  day  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  English 
Church  is  of  Lawn,  which  is  a  specie^  of  very  fine  Linen, 
although  not  known  by  tlie  name  of  Linen,  and  in  like 
manner  Byssus  may  have  been  some  very  fine  description 
of  Linen  known  under  that  title.  There  was  a  manufac- 
ture of  Butz  in  the  city  of  Beersheba  in  Palestine.  The 
mummy  clotlis  said  by  Herodotus  to  be  "  of  Byssine  sindon,"  are 
now  known  to  be  invariably  of  Linen,  therefore  the  Byssus  can- 
not be  Cotton.  Probably  he  meant  no  more  by  this  expression 
than  fine  cloth,  without  reference  to  the  material  of  which 
it  was  made.  This  subject  is  more  fully  adverted  to  in  describ- 
ing Egyptian  Linen,  and  need  not  be  farther  continued  here. 

Frequent  mention  of  Linen  is  made  in  the  New  Testament, 
both  with  reference  to  terrestrial  and  to  celestial  objects.    St 
Mark  mentions  that  a  young  man  followed  Jesus,  '*  having  a 
Linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body,  and  the  young  men 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  he  left  the  Linen  cloth,  and  fled  from 
them  naked."     The  Linen  cloth  it  is  very  likely,  was  his 
ordinary  dress,  or  it  may  have  b^n  hastily  thrown  around 
him  when  he  heard  the  tumult  created  by  Jesus  passing  by, 
and  went  out  to  see  the  cause.    In  the  original,  the  word  in 
the  same  as  that  which  describes  the  "  Linen  cloth"  in  which 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped  and  hastily  laid  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.     The  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  wrapped  before  being  laid  in  the  grave  is  described  as  a 
clean  Linen  cloth.     Very  probably  it  had  been  so  much  taken 
ofiT  a  piece  of  new  white  Linen  as  was  required  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  there  was  no  time  to  prepare  a  shroud  specially  for  the 
Lord's  body.    Indeed  it  is  said  by  St  Mark  that  Joseph  ''bought 
fine  Linen,  and  took  him  down,  and  wrapped  him  in  the  Linen, 
and  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre."    The  Linen  was  thus  new,  and 
bought  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  the  body  of  Jesus 
in ;  and  as  "  Linen  clothes"  are  mentioned  by  St  John,  the  piece 
had  evidently  been  cut  into  portions,  the  better  to  wrap  up  the 
body  in  it. 

It  was  the  custom  then  in  Judea,  as  it  still  is  in  Western 
Asia,  to  wrap  the  dead  body  tightly  round  with  many  folds  of 
Linen  cloth,  generally  from  a  piece,  and  then  to  sew  up  and 
fasten  the  ends  to  keep  the  whole  compact.      The  &ce  was 
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covered  with  a  Liueu  napkin,  and  it  was  the  practice  to  use 
theni  of  the  same  kind  and  value,  whetlier  for  rich  or  poor. 
The  body  was  buried  on  the  day  of  the  death,  or  on  the  day 
following  it,  no  coffin  being  used  to  enclose  it.  The  grave 
clothes  and  napkin  witli  which  Lazarus  was  bound  were  no  doubt 
of  Linen,  and  the  description  of  Jesus  raising  him  from  the 
dead  is  explanatory  of  this  custom.  The  rich  man  is  described 
as  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  Linen,  implying  that  Linen 
clothing  was  in  common  use  among  the  wealthy  Jews  in  the  time 
of  our  Savioin*,  It  wns  also  used  for  other  purposes,  as  it  is 
mentioned  that  Jesus  'Hook  a  towel  and  girded  himself/'  that  is, 
with  the  toweh  It  was  customary  for  a  servant  to  wash  his 
master  or  his  masters  guests,  and  when  he  did  so  he  girded 
himself  with  a  long  piece  of  Linen  cloth,  the  ends  of  which 
being  left  hanging  loose  supplied  Uie  towel  with  which  the 
hands  and  feet  were  wified  after  being  washed* 

In  the  Revelation  of  bt  John,  it  is  said  that  the  seven  angels 
who  came  out  of  the  temple  having  the  seven  last  plagues  were 
'*clothcd  in  pure  and  white  Linen."  The  merchandize  of  mystical 
Babylon  were  *'  fine  Linen,  and  purple,  and  sUk,  and  scarlet,"  &c. 
The  merchants  who  traded  in  these  things  shall  stand  afar  oft' 
viewing  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  shall  sayy  ^'  alas,  alas  ! 
that  great  city  that  was  clothed  in  fine  Linen,  and  purple 
and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold,*'  &c,,  **  for  in  one  hour  so  great 
riches  is  come  to  nought" 

Linen  was  used  by  man  for  purposes  of  clothing  at  an  early 
period  in  his  history.  Where  cleaoliiiess  and  purity  were  re- 
quired it  was  ever  the  chosen  fabric.  It  has  continued  in  use 
till  now,  and  while  time  lasts  it  will  continue  to  be  a  favouriia 
dress  with  many  people.  Nor  will  its  use  cease  when  time  baa 
passed,  as  the  last  mention  of  Linen  in  the  Bible  is  in  reference 
to  the  glorious  hereafter — to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

In  the  triumphant  song  in  heaven  the  redeemed  shall  rejoice 
because  "  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  His  wife  hath 
made  herself  ready,  and  to  her  it  was  granted  that  she  should 
be  arrayed  in  fine  Linen,  clean  and  white  (or  bright),  for  the 
fine  Linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints  "In  heaven  the  Lamb's 
wife  would  be  arrayed  in  the  most  beautiful  of  dresses,  She  seema 
to  have  asked  for  one  pre-eminently  pure,  and  it  was  gFaatedl 
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that  she  should  get  tlie  one  she  most  prized.  The  most  glorious 
vesture  in  which  she  could  be  arrayed  by  the  Lamb  was  fine 
Linen,  so  clean  and  white  as  to  be  a  fit  emblem  of  tlie  righteous- 
ness of  saints.  Earthly  Linen  is  made  from  Flax  which  springs 
from  the  earth,  and  when  finely  bleached  is  very  white  and  clear, 
but  the  celestial  &bric,  the  fine  Linen  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
is  washed  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  infinitely  bright 
and  pure.     It  is  the  true  holy  garment  of  saints. 

He  whoso  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  who  was  clothed 
with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  and  sat  upon  the  white  horse, 
went  forth,  and  was  followed  by  the  armies  who  were  in  heaven 
upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  Linen,  clean  and  white.  The 
Lamb,  His  wife,  and  His  army,  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  who 
have  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith  and  won  the  prize,  are  all 
clothed  in  fine  Linen,  clean  and  white,  and  all  supremely  pure. 

In  all  ages  Linen  has  been  considered  by  man  as  an  emblem 
of  spotless  purity,  and  well  it  may  be  so,  for  what  on  earth  is 
cleaner,  what  can  be  purer,  than  fine  Linen  clean  and  white  ? 
It  was  the  purest  material  in  which  it  was  possible  to  clothe 
the  priesthood  when  performing  their  sacred  duties,  and  it  was 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  idolatrous  ritual  of  Egypt,  of  Greece, 
and  of  Rome,  as  well  as  by  the  Aaronic  priesthood  who 
ministered  at  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel.  In  heaven,  for 
want  of  a  brighter  and  cleaner  object  familiar  to  man,  the 
righteousness  of  saints  is  said  to  be  fine  Linen,  and  there,  be- 
cause no  finer  or  purer  covering  is  known  to  man,  it  is  said  to 
be  the  clothing  of  the  followers  of  the  Lamb.  Fine  linen,  clean 
and  white,  is  thus  a  token  of  purity  on  earth  and  an  emblem  of 
gloiy  in  heaven. 

In  the  present  day  there  is  little  Flax  grown  in  Palestine,  and 
Linen  is  not  now  an  article  of  much  consumption  by  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country.  It  appears  to  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  supplanted  by  cotton,  but  why  this  should  be  the  case  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  The  habits  and  tastes  of  nations  frequently 
change,  and  articles  which  have  been  long  in  use,  from  various 
causes  become  obsolete.  Palestine  has  been  repeatedly  overrun 
by  new  and  stranger  races,  who  would,  no  doubt,  import  their 
own  customs  in  dress  as  in  other  things,  and  in  this  way  the 
weamg  of  Linen  may  have  fallen  out  of  use. 
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Eayrt  was  early  peopled  by  a  civilized  race.  Menes  or  Mis- 
raim,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  tirfit  king,  foimded  the  kiagdom  iu 
the  year  of  the  world  18 IS^  or,  according  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived chronology,  2188  years  before  Christ.  Egypt  has  ever 
been  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  cradle  of  the  sciences,  and 
the  nursery  of  the  arts.  The  wonderful  monuments  of  anti- 
quity in  which  it  aboundaare  unequalled  in  any  land,  and  far 
surpass  the  greatest  works  of  modern  times.  It^  pyramids,  its 
palaces,  its  temples,  and  its  tombs,  are  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  mankind.  Its  fertility ^  caused  by  the  annual 
overflow  of  tlie  mysterious  Nile,  was  as  famous  as  its  noble 
works  of  art,  and  the  teeming  soil  enabled  an  almost  incredible 
multitude  of  inhabitants  to  reside  within  its  circumscribed  limits. 

The  population  of  Egypt,  althongli  all  descended  from  Ham, 
their  common  father,  was  divided  into  various  distinct  classes — 
the  king,  the  priest,  the  scholar,  the  warrior,  the  husbandman, 
the  shepherd,  and  the  artificer,  had  each  their  several  duties  and 
privileges.  Their  common  origin  stamped  a  kind  of  nobility  on 
every  person  descended  &om  the  common  stock,  and  each  class 
was  respected  by  all  the  others.  None  were  allowed  to  change 
their  profession,  so  that  each,  by  practice,  became  expert  in  their 
o\\^  calling,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  their  ancestors, 
attained  the  highest  perfection  in  arts  and  sciences. 

Egypt  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  production  of  Linen,  both 
from  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  trade,  and  naturally  takes 
the  first  place^  after  Bible  Linen,  in  an  account  of  this  ancient 
manufacture.  The  Egyptians  early  excelled  in  the  art,  and  they 
were  jujstly  celebrated  for  the  superiority  of  their  Linens  more 
than  four  thousand  years  ago.  The  Flax  plant,  matured  by  the 
fertilizing  slime  annually  spread  over  the  country  by  the  Nile, 
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grew  there  in  perfection.  Pliny  mcntionft  three  sorts  of  Flax 
which  were  grown  in  Egypt.  He  gives  the  first  place  to  Abes- 
ton  or  Abestinem,  (ue.J  incombustible  Flax ;  the  second  to 
Byssos,  which  was  of  very  fine  and  small  fibre ;  and  the  third  to 
the  common  Flax.  He  says  that  Byssas  was  extremely  fine  and 
dear,  and  none  but  rich  and  wealthy  persons  could  afiford  to  wear 
it,  and  also  that  it  often  received  a  purple  dye,  and  served  as  an 
ornament  to  the  ladies. 

The  various  processes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plant  in  Egypt  are  admirably  depicted  on  the  enduring  walls  of 
their  ancient  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs,  by  the  skilful  hand  of 
the  artist.  Drawings  of  the  various  implements  employed ;  of  the 
people  in  the  act  of  sowing  the  seed ;  pulling  the  plant ;  carrying 
water  to  fill  wooden  vats,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  steeping 
the  Flax  ;  putting  it  through  the  several  processes  requisite  to 
produce  the  fibre  ;  spinning  it  into  yam  ;  and  weaving  the  yam 
into  cloth,  are  all  distinctly  pourtrayed  The  several  operations 
are  delineated  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  a  beauty  of  colour- 
ing tmly  astonishing.  Thanks  to  the  dry  pure  air  of  that  cele- 
brated country,  many  of  the  sketches  look  as  bright  and  fresh  as 
if  they  had  only  yesterday  got  the  last  finishing  touches  firom 
the  artist,  instead  of  having  been  painted  from  2000  to  3000, 
and,  in  some  instances,  even  4000  years  ago. 

In  Egypt,  Flax  is  sown  at  the  present  time  about  the  middle  of 
November,  in  the  plains  which  have  been  inundated  by  the  Nile, 
and  it  is  pulled  in  about  110  days.  It  is  gencraUy  in  the  boll 
in  February,  and  pulled  in  March.  There  is  little  change  in  the 
climate  of  that  country  since  the  earliest  records,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  seed  time  and  harvest  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  cultivation 
of  the  plant,  tiie  pulling  and  steeping,  were  all  carried  on  very 
much  as  at  present,  and  not  very  different  from  the  mode  prac- 
tised in  this  country.  The  scutching  process  appears  to  have 
been  done  by  beating  the  straw  with  a  mallet  to  break  it  and 
loosen  the  fibre,  and  then  by  driving  off  the  shive  with  a  knife, 
comb,  or  other  instrument.  After  beipg  scutched  it  was  combed 
or  heckled,  to  break  open  or  split  up  the  fibres  and  to  remove 
the  loose  fibres  or  tow,  after  which  it  was  ready  for  spinning.  This 
was  done  by  the  distaff  and  spindle,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
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was  practiced  in  this  country  not  a  century  ago.  The  looms  for 
weaving  the  yarn  into  cloth  were  of  a  comparatively  rude  con- 
etr action,  and  Dot  well  adapted  for  producing  a  uniformly  fine 
texture,  but  the  induatry  and  Rkill  of  the  Egyptians  overcame  all 
difficultieB,  and  enabled  them  to  weave  even  the  finest  qualities, 
both  of  plain  and  figured  fabrics,  on  their  Bimple  looms. 

Sir  J  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  |)opular  account  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  minutely  describes  many  of  the  processes  connected 
with  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Flax,  and  gives  numerous 
drawings  of  several  of  the  oi>crations,  copied  from  the  drawingK 
in  the  tombs  and  temples  of  that  famous  land.  At  Bcni  Hassan, 
the  mode  of  cultivating  the  plant  in  the  square  beds,  still  met 
with  throughout  Egypt,  the  process  of  beating  the  stalk  and 
making  them  into  ropes,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of 
cloth,  are  distinctly  delineated.  It  is,  however^  possible,  that  the 
part  of  the  picture  in  which  men  are  represented  pouring  water 
from  earthen  pots,  may  refer  to  the  process  of  steeping  the  stalks 
of  the  plant  after  they  were  cut.  The  square  pieces  would  then 
indicate  the  difierent  pits  in  which  the  stalks  were  imiuersed» 
containing  some  less,  some  more»  water,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  Flax  and  the  state  in  which  the  process  then  happened 
to  be.  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  flight  of  steps 
for  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  raised  sides  of  the  pits,  which  would 
not  have  been  introduced  if  the  level  ground  were  intended 

In  the  grottos  of  Eileithyias,  the  gathering  of  the  Flax  is  re- 
presented in  one  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  Costaz  says  the  Flax  is 
recognised  by  its  length,  which  does  not  rise  above  the  hips  of 
the  workmen,  by  the  green  colour  of  the  stalk,  and  by  the  round 
yellow  colour  of  the  grain.  Four  men  and  a  woman  are  em- 
ployed in  pulling  it,  another  mau  binds  it  into  sheaves,  using  bin 
left  foot  to  press  the  sheaf  tight,  and  another  carries  it  to  one 
whose  business  is  to  get  out  the  seed.  This  man  stands  under 
a  tree  with  a  comb  the  stock  of  which  rests  on  the  gruund, 
and  it  is  kept  stciidy  by  the  feet  of  the  workman.  He  takes  a 
handfxd  of  Flax  and  pulls  it  through  the  teeth  of  tlie  comb,  which 
detaches  the  bolls  without  injuring  the  stalk.  BosseUna  gives 
a  representation  from  &  tomb  at  Koum-el  Ahmar,  in  which  the 
men  are  puUing  the  Flax  with  the  hand,  after  which  it  ia  tied  in 
bundles  and  carried  off  the  field  on  the  back  of  asses. 
k2 
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The  steeping  and  the  subsequent  process  of  beating  the  stalks 
with  mallets  shown  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs,  illustrates  the 
following  passage  of  Pliny  upon  the  same  subject : — "  The  stalks 
themselves  are  immersed  in  water,  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  are  kept  down  by  weights  placed  upon  them;  for 
nothing  is  lighter  than  Flax.  The  membrane  or  rind,  becoming 
loose,  is  a  sign  of  their  being  sufficiently  macerated.  They  are 
then  taken  out  and  repeatedly  turned  over  in  the  sun  until  per- 
fectly dried,  and  afterwards  beaten  by  mallets  on  stone  slabs. 
That  which  is  nearest  the  rind  is  called  tow,  inferior  to  the  inner 
fibres,  and  fit  only  for  the  wicks  of  lamps.  It  is  combed  out 
with  iron  hooks,  until  all  the  rind  is  removed.  The  inner  part 
is  of  a  whiter  and  finer  quality.  Men  are  not  ashamed  to  pre- 
pare it.  .  .  •  After  it  is  made  up  into  yam  it  is  polished  by 
striking  it  frequently  on  a  hard  stone,  moistened  with  water. 
When  woven  into  cloth  it  is  again  beaten  with  dubs,  being 
always  improved  in  proportion  as  it  is  beaten." 

The  Egyptians  also  parted  and  cleansed  the  fibres  of  the  Flax 
with  a  sort  of  comb,  probably  answering  to  the  iron  hooks  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  Two  of  these,  found  with  some  tow  at  Thebes, 
are  preserved  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  the  one  having  twenty- 
nine  and  the  other  forty-six  teeth.  This  comb  was  used  instead 
of  the  heckle  of  the  present  day,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
tow  or  loose  fibres  of  the  Flax,  and  also  for  breaking  or  splitting 
up  the  fibre  to  adapt  it  for  being  spun  into  finer  sizes  of  yam. 

The  Egyptian  yam  seems  all  to  have  been  spun  with  the 
hand,  and  the  spindle  is  invariably  seen  in  the  pictures  repre- 
senting the  manufacture  of  the  cloth.  Spinning,  as  in  Scotland 
before  the  introduction  of  spinning  by  power,  was  chiefly  the  occu- 
pation of  women,  and  Willdnson  mentions  that  "  wife  "  is  nearly 
related  to  "woof,"  "weaving,"  and  "web."  Men  were  also 
employed  at  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  though  not,  as  Herodotus 
would  seem  to  imply,  to  the  exclusion  oi  women,  who,  he  pre- 
tends, undertook  the  duties  of  men  in  other  countries  "  by  going 
to  the  market,  and  engaging  in  business,  while  the  men,  shut  up 
in  the  house,  worked  at  the  loom."  Men  to  this  day  are  em- 
ployed in  making  cloth  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and 
other  countries,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  relinquished 
their  habits  for  those  of  the  women.      The  paintings  executed 
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by  the  Egyptians  theuiiaelves  represeat  both  men  and  women 
manufacturing  cloth. 

In  the  hieroglypliics  above  the  repre^entatioiiB  of  the  persons 
employed  with  the  apindle,  the  word  sakt,  which  in  Coptic  BignifieB 
to  "twist/'  constantly  occurs.  The  Bpindleswere  generally smaU, 
being  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  were  made  of  various 
aorta  of  material,  such  as  wood,  cane  split,  wicker  work,  <Scc.,  and 
of  a  variety  of  forma  or  shapes.  Several  spindles  found  at  ThebeB 
are  now  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  and  one  of  them  had  some 
of  the  Linen  thread  with  it  when  found.  In  order  to  increase 
the  impetus  in  turning*  the  circular  head  w^as  occasionally  of 
gypsum  or  compositiun.  Some  were  formed  of  light  plaited 
work,  made  of  rushes  or  palm  leaves^  stained  of  various  colours, 
and  furnished  with  a  loop  of  the  same  material,  for  securing  tho 
twine  after  it  was  wound*  The  mode  of  spinning  very  much 
refiembled  that  anciently  practised  in  Scotland,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  described  in  the  chapter  on  Flax-spiiming. 

The  historian  Herodotus  mentions  that  other  nations  made 
cloth  by  pushing  the  woof  or  weft  upwards,  while  the  Egj^tians 
on  the  contrary  push  it  down.  This  is  confirmed  by  most  of  the 
paintingB  which  represent  the  process  of  manufacturing  cloth. 
At  Thebes,  however,  a  man,  who  is  engaged  in  making  a  pieco 
of  cloth  with  a  coloured  border  or  oelvage,  appears  to  push  the 
weft  upwards,  the  cloth  being  fixed  abo\x*  him  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  frame.  The  Egyptian  loom  somewhat  resembles  the 
Imnd-loom  in  common  use  in  Scotland,  but  the  wefl  was  put 
in  by  the  hand,  with  a  long  wooden  needle,  split  at  each 
end  to  carry  the  weft,  and  not  thrown  through  by  a  shuttle,  em 
in  the  old  system  of  hand-loom  weaving  here.  Part  of  a  needle 
of  bronze  of  a  later  date  was  found  at  Berenice.  They  had  also  tlie 
horizontal  loom  which  occurs  in  the  paintings  at  Beni-Haflsan  and 
other  places.  At  £1  Bershek,  the  mode  of  taking  up  the  increasing 
length  of  the  cloth  by  pegs  in  the  ground,  as  stiU  practised  in 
Ethiopia,  is  shown.  There  is  also  shown  at  same  place  tlie  manner 
in  which  the  women  wound  oflF  threads  from  numerous  balls  placed 
within  a  slight  iramework,  the  fineness  of  the  threads  being  indi- 
cated by  the  number  taken  to  form  one  twist.  From  the  represen- 
tations of  Egyptian  looms  which  occur  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  it 
might  be  suppoeed  that  they  would  have  been  totally  incapable 
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of  producing  the  fine  Linen  so  mncfa  admired  by  the  ancients. 
The  paintings  in  which  they  occur  were  executed  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  improvements  may  have  taken  place  in  their 
construction  in  after  times  It  was  not,  however,  necessary  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  as  it  is  well  known  that  oriental  nations, 
by  very  simple  appliances,  are  in  the  habit  of  executing  the 
most  delicate  and  intricate  fabrics  in  so  perfect  a  manner,  that 
Europeans  with  the  most  complicated  looms,  and  the  newest 
improvements  in  mechanism,  cannot  surpass  them.  It  is  there- 
fore very  probable  that  their  far-famed  fine  Linen,  mentioned  in 
Scripture  and  by  ancient  writers,  was  produced  firom  looms  of 
the  same  construction  as  those  represented  in  the  paintings  of 
Thebes  and  Eileithyias,  and  these  are  of  a  very  rude  and  primi- 
tive description. 

The  process  of  smoothing  or  calendering  the  cloth  is  also 
represented  in  the  paintings.  This  appears  to  have  been  done 
by  means  of  wooden  rods  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  surface. 
From  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  fine  Linen  found  in  the 
tombs,  it  may  be  conjectored  that  much  greater  pressure  was 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  and  such  as  could  only  be  applied 
by  a  press,,  or  cylinder  of  metal.  For  smoothing  Linen  a 
wooden  substitute  for  what  is  called  an  iron  in  this  country  was 
also  used,  some  of  which  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  six  inches 
in  length,  and  made  of  tamarisk  wood.  This  chiefly  belonged 
to  the  washerwomen,  who  had  also  a  wooden  instrument  for 
goefireying  fine  Linen,  by  which  the  waving  lines  were  made, 
which  are  frequently  seen  in  the  dresses  of  the  kings  and  priests, 

Pliny  mentions  four  qualities  of  Linen,  particularly  noted  in 
Egypt — the  Tanitic,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Butine,  and  the  Tentyritic. 
He  also  states  that  the  immense  quantity  of  Flax  cultivated  in 
Egypt  was  accounted  for  by  their  exporting  Linen  to  Arabia 
and  India,  and  thai  the  quality  of  the  Linen  produced  by  Egyp- 
tian looms  was  far  suixjrior  to  any  other. 

The  quantity  of  Linen  manufactured  and  used  in  Egypt  in 
ancient  times  was  very  great.  Independently  of  what  was  made 
up  into  articles  of  dress,  the  numerous  wrappers  required  for 
enveloping  the  mummies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  show  how 
large  a  supply  must  have  been  kept  ready  for  the  constant 
home  demand.       In   addition  to  tliis  a  very  large  quantity 
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was  regularly  exported  to  foreign  markets,  wliere  it  was  iti 
great  request,  and  eagerly  purchoficd  bj'  all  who  could  afford 
to  do  80.  Not  only  was  the  fiiie  Linen  and  broidered  work 
liighJy  appreciated  by  other  nations,  but  Ltneti  yam  was  also 
bought  by  tliem.  It  is  related  in  the  Bible  that  Solomon 
brought  Linen  yarn  out  of  Egypt,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  way 
not  the  only  foreign  buyer  of  this  much  prized  and  really  valuable 
production.  When  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  it  is  known  that 
they  were  intimately  aequaintcd  with  the  art,  not  only  of  making 
fine  Linen,  but  also  of  embroidery,  and  they  were  not  long  in 
putting  their  knowledge  to  a  practical  use  in  making  hangings  for 
the  tabernacle  and  robes  for  the  priests* 

Flax  in  the  scutched  or  dressed  state  formed  also  a  consider- 
able branch  of  Egyptian  tjrade,  much  of  it  being  purcba^d  by 
merchants  from  Carthage  and  other  countries, 

In  the  weaving;  and  in  all  the  processes  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  fine  Linen,  the  Egyptians  have  not  been  sur- 
passed in  modern  times.  Their  Linens  were  composed  of 
different  qualities  and  fabrics,  all  of  winch  hud  a  world  wide 
celebrity,  and  the  more  civili2ed  the  people  the  more  highly 
were  they  appreciated  ^Vhat  the  rich  silks  of  France,  or  the 
beautiful  lace  of  Bclgiiun  is  to  us  in  the  present  day,  the  fine 
Linen  and  broidered  work  of  Egypt  was  among  contemjiorary 
nations,  and  the  more  luxui-ions  their  habits  the  more  were  these 
articles  valued  and  used* 

The  manufacture  of  Linen  in  Egypt  in  very  early  timen 
formed  one  of  the  princijjal  branches  of  industry  to  the  inha- 
bitants, very  many  of  whom  were  engaged  in  ilis  production. 
The  city  of  Thebes  was  early  celebrated  for  iU  Linens,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  from  the  immense  quantity  which  must  have 
been  made,  that  there  may  have  existed  distinct  ei>tablislimentd 
for  its  manufacture  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  a  kindred 
uature  to  the  hand-loom  weaWag  shops  not  yet  extinct  in  thin 
country.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  was  made  extensively 
in  the  households  of  many  of  the  inhabitanlB,  very  much  as  it 
was  in  Scotland  at  a  not  very  distant  period.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  yam  was  spun  and  the  cloth  woven  chiefly  by  the 
women,  and  it  was  we^ved  plain,  embroidered  or  (igURHl, 
white  or  dye<l»  as  required. 
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Of  the  products  of  the  Egyptian  loom  in  remote  times  little 
more  is  known  than  what  the  mmnmy  pits  have  disclosed  to  us, 
and  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  look  through  modem 
sepulchres  for  specimens  and  proofs  of  the  state  of  manufactur- 
ing art  in  the  present  day,  as  to  deduce  an  opinion  of  the  skill 
of  the  Egyptians  from  those  fragments  of  cloth  which  envelope 
their  dead,  and  have  come  down  almost  unchanged  to  the  pre- 
sent age.  The  curious  and  costly  fabrics  which  adorned  the 
living,  and  were  the  pride  of  the  industry  and  the  skill  of 
Thebes,  have  probably  all  perished  ages  ago.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  Linen  in  the  mummy 
pits  and  sepulchres  of  Egypt,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  it  was 
a  speculation  at  one  time  in  Europe  whether  it  should  not  be 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper. 

Some  of  the  Linen  produced  in  Egypt  was  of  a  very  common 
or  inferior  quality,  the  yam  being  coarse  and  unequally  spun, 
and  the  reed  or  set  thin  and  open.  Specimens  of  such  cloth  are 
frequently  met  with  upon  the  mummies  which  have  been  ex- 
humed. On  opening  up  a  mummy  it  is  found  that  the  body 
is  wrapped  round  with  many  folds  of  Linen  cloth.  The  poorer 
people  were  encased  in  Linen  of  common  quality,  ranging  irom 
30  to  40  porter  (6«?  to  8?®).  The  yam  forming  this  cloth  is 
frequently  ill  spun,  but  other  specimens  of  it  are  level  and  regu- 
larly spun,  and  though  woven  through  a  thin  reed  the  cloth 
looks  well.  This  proves  that  there  were  good  and  bad  spinners  in 
Egypt,  even  in  the  days  when  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fine 
Linen,  as  there  still  are  in  this  advanced  age 

The  great  mass  of  the  mummy  cloth  employed  in  bandages 
and  coverings,  whether  of  birds,  animals,  or  the  human  species, 
for  many  animals  and  all  human  bodies  were  embalmed,  is  of  a 
coarse  texture.  The  folds  which  are  next  the  body,  and  which 
are  generally  found  impregnated  with  resinous  or  bituminous 
matter,  are  the  coarsest,  the  upper  bandages  nearer  the  surface 
being  ^er.  Sometimes  the  whole  is  enveloped  in  a  coarse  and 
thick  covering,  very  like  some  of  the  sacking  of  the  present  day, 
and  sometimes  it  is  in  coarse  and  open  cloth  like  what  is  now 
used  in  cheese  presses,  for  which  it  might  easily  be  mistaken. 
In  the  College  of  Surgeons  various  specimens  of  these  cloths 
may  be  seen,   some  of  which  are  very  curious.      In  some 
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instances  as  many  as  seven  different  qualities  of  cloth,  varying 
from  fine  muslin  to  coarse  Bail-cloth,  have  been  found  on  one 
mummy. 

The  priests,  and  the  wealthy  and  noble  classes,  were  encased 
in  Linen  of  a  very  different  texture  from  that  used  for  the 
mass  of  the  people,  many  of  the  specimens  being  remark- 
ably fine,  and  well  deserving  the  name  of  **  fine  Linen  of  Egypt." 
Some  of  it  is  stout  and  well  woven,  and  made  of  excellently 
spun  yam,  quite  equal  to  the  productions  of  the  present  day. 
The  kings  and  queens,  especially  those  of  the  earlier  dynas- 
ties, some  of  whom  have  been  discovered,  were  embalmed  in 
a  most  costly  manner,  and  the  Linen  employed  for  wrapping 
ronnd  them  was  of  the  very  finest  texture,  beautiful  alike  in 
the  quality  of  the  yarn  and  in  the  fabric  of  the  cloth.  Some 
specimens  have  been  found  so  fine  that  the  very  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  looms  in  modern  times  will  scarcely  compare 
with  them.  The  very  finest  cambric  or  lawn  of  the  present  day 
looks  coarse  beside  these  specimens  of  the  Egyptian  looms  in 
the  days  of  the  early  Pharaohs.  Indeed,  so  fine  and  so  beauti- 
ful are  they,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  the  yarn  could  have  been 
product,  or  a  fine  enough  reed  formed  for  weaving  them 
through. 

The  beauty  of  the  texture  and  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of 
a  mummy  cloth  found  by  Belzoni  are  very  striking.  It  is 
free  firom  gum,  or  resin,  or  impregnation  of  any  kind,  and  has 
evidently  been  originally  wliite.  The  yarn  of  both  warp  and 
weft  is  remarkably  even  and  well  spun,  and  the  cloth  is  close 
and  firm,  yet  Yery  elastic.  The  thread  of  the  warp  is  double^ 
consisting  of  two  fine  threads  twisted  together,  btit  the  weft  is 
single.  The  warp  contains  90  threads  in  an  inch  (about  80 
porter  or  16?**),  the  woof  or  weft  only  44,  being  barely  half  as 
many.  The  fineness  of  the  threads,  estimated  according  to  the 
count  of  cotton  yarn  is  about  30  hanks  in  the  pound. 

It  would  appear  that  the  disparity  between  the  warp  and 
weft  of  Egyptian  cloth  was  a  system  of  their  manufacture,  a£  it 
is  found  in  almost  every  specimen  of  it  which  has  been 
examined.  Sometimes  the  warp  counts  twice  as  many  threads 
in  an  inch  as  the  weft,  sometimes  three  times,  and  not  seldom 
four  times  the  number.     Cloth  containing  80  threads  of  warp 
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in  an  inch  had  40  of  weft,  others  with  120  threads  in  the  warp 
had  40  in  the  weft,  and  oUiers  with  the  same  number  of  threads 
in  the  warp  had  only  30  in  the  weft  or  woof.  This  system,  so 
different  from  modem  cloth,  which  has  the  proportions  nearly 
equal,  originated  probably  in  the  difficulty  and  tediousness  of 
putting  in  the  weft  when  the  shuttle  was  thrown  by  hand,  as  is 
still  the  practice  in  this  country  with  some  very  coarse  fabrics, 
or  by  the  still  more  tedious  process  already  mentioned. 

Basil  Montague,  in  his  '^  Thoughts  on  Laughter,"  states 
the  case  of  a  party  against  whom  an  action  was  brought  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1821,  for  infringing  a  patent,  de- 
fending himself  in  the  following  remarkable  manner.  The 
question  was  asked  whether  the  plaintiff's  mode  of  weaving 
canvas  was  new  or  not.  A  witness  for  the  defendant  was 
called,  who  stated  that  so  far  from  the  plaintiff's  manner  of 
doubling  the  thread  being  new,  he  could  state  with  certainty 
that  it  had  been  known  and  practised  for  upwards  of  2000  years. 
The  Court  was  incredulous  and  even  jocular  at  his  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  thread-making,  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
quoting  the  adage,  "  when  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,**  asked 
him  if  he  could  favour  them  with  some  information  as  to  the 
method  of  spinning  practised  by  our  general  mother.  But  the 
witness,  nothing  daunted,  produced  a  specimen  of  cloth  taken 
from  the  cerement  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  proved  to  the 
satisfiswtion  of  the  whole  court  that  the  yarn  of  which  it  was 
made,  had  been  spun  and  twisted  exactly  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  plaintiff's  patent. 

Some  of  the  bandages  which  have  been  unwound  from  mum- 
mies bear  indisputable  evidence  of  having  been  mended  or 
darned ;  seams  occur  in  others.  Old  napkins,  shirts,  and  other 
articles  of  clothing,  and  domestic  frimiture,  are  often  found, 
and  in  one  an  armlet  hole  was  found  with  the  seams  around  it 
very  neatly  sewn.  This  proves  that  the  old  and  worn  Linen 
in  the  house  had  sometimes  been  given  to  the  embalmers  for 
bandages  for  the  bodies,  but  it  may  only  have  been  done  by 
very  thrifty  housewives.  Doubtless  there  were  people  in  those 
days,  as  there  still  are,  who  would  be  quite  content  to  permit, 
it  may  be  the  body  of  a  distant  relative,  to  be  entombed  at  the 
least  possible  expense  consistent  with  public  decorum.      In  one 
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case  a  perfect  vest  was  discovered  on  a  raiimmy,  but  generally 
the  bandages  are  of  new  Linen  taken  from  the  web^.  The  quan- 
tity of  Linen  required  for  bandages  for  mummies  must  have 
been  immense.  Some  of  those  unrolled  have  been  fomid  to 
weigh  from  20  to  30  and  40  lbs.,  and  to  measure  upwards  of 
300  yards  in  length.  The  Linen  taken  from  one  mummy, 
including  the  outer  sheet,  weighed  29  lbs,,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  pieces  was  292  yards.  In  some  as  many  as  40 
thicknesses  of  cloth  have  been  found,  the  inner  bandages  being 
composed  of  various  widths  and  lengths.  The  breadth  varies 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet,  and  the  length  from 
two  or  three  yards,  up  to  six,  eight,  or  nine  yards. 

The  many  sorts  of  draperies  painted  in  Egyptian  tombs  help 
to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  material  employed  in  encasing 
tlie  bodies  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  supply  information 
from  which  inferences  can  be  drawn  which  may  be  received 
with  tolerable  certainty  regarding  its  texture  These  exhibit  a 
l^irge  variety  of  qualities,  colours,  and  patterns.  Some  sorts 
are  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  paintings,  of  rich  and  delicate  workmanship,  while  others 
furnish  patterns  and  styles  not  unworthy  of  imitation  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  of  a  brilliancy  of  colouring  wliich  can  scarcely  yet 
be  rivalled.  Some  qualities  again  are  so  fine  and  transparent^  that 
every  detail  of  the  figure  which  they  envelope  is  seen  with  per- 
fect clearness  through  them,  as  through  very  thin  muslin  or  gauze. 
So  great  was  the  tenuity  with  which  Linen  was  occasionally 
made  in  Egypt  that  some  of  the  specimens  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  **  woven  air,*'  and  certainly  the  praise  was  not  un- 
merited. Sometimes  Linen  bandages  are  found  on  mummies 
with  writing  upon  them,  showing  tliat  the  Egyptians  were  ac- 
quainted ^vitb  a  mode  of  wTiting  on  cloth. 

Herodotus,  who  Uved  460  years  before  Christ,  finely  describes 
the  process  of  embalming,  and  the  various  materials  used  in 
the  operation.  Very  large  qnantitiee  of  Linen  cloth  were  used 
fur  this  purpose,  as  the  body  was  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
in  many  folds,  generally  taken  off  a  web  or  piece  of  cloth,  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness,  depending  on  the  wealth  of  deceased, 
or  of  the  minriving  relatives.  He  says  that  Linen  was  the 
or(hnnry  dress  of  the  ancient  E^'ptinns,  over  which  was  some- 
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times  worn  a  woollen  cloak  or  shawl,  with  fringes.  The  king 
wore  a  kilt,  apron,  or  skirt,  fastened  ronnd  the  loins  and  reaching 
belowthe  knees,6omething  akin  to  the  Highland  kilt  of  the  present 
day,  over  which  wa&  a  shirt  of  remarkably  fine  texture.  The 
queen  wore  a  light  skirt,  with  a  full  shirt  over  it  of  very  fine 
liinen.  The  nobles  and  upper  ranks  wore  the  kilt,  and  on  some 
occasions  the  shirt  over  it,  the  texture  of  which  was  not  so  fine 
as  that  worn  by  the  king.  The  lower  classes  wore  only  a  coarse 
kilt  without  any  other  covering  above  it.  In  like  manner  the 
upper  ranks  of  women  occasionally  wore  the  shirt  over  the  light 
skirt,  but  the  lower  classes  of  females  invariably  wore  the  skirt 
alone.     This  kilt  and  shirt  weie  always  of  Linen. 

Both  Celsius  and  Forster  quote  passages  from  ancient  authors 
which  concur  to  show  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  Flax 
grown  anciently  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pelusium,  the  general  employment  of  it  among  the 
inhabitants  for  clothing,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  Linen  cloth 
for  the  garments  of  the  priesthood  and  other  sacred  pur- 
poses, and  especially  for  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  The 
same  authorities  mention  that  Egyptian  Flax,  and  the  cloth 
woven  from  it,  were  shipped  in  great  quantities  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  shirt  of  the  priest  worn  in  the  worship  of  Isis  was  of 
Byssus,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  that  of  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jews  was  probably  something  similar.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola, 
testifies  to  the  great  strength  of  Byssus, — 

doth  made  of  Byuoa  indicatei  finn  faith. 
For  thread!  of  ByMOi,  it  ii  laid,  nirpMa 
E*en  ropea  of  hroom  Id  firmneia  and  in  itrength. 

The  dress  of  the  priests  on  ordinary  occasions  was  of  a  simple 
description,  consisting  of  an  under  garment  like  the  usual  apron 
or  kilt  worn  by  the  Egyptians,  and  a  loose  upper  robe  with  fiill 
sleeves,  secured  by  a  girdle  round  the  loins ;  or  of  the  apron  and 
a  shirt  with  short  tight  sleeves,  over  which  was  thrown  a  loose 
robe,  like  a  modem  sheet,  leaving  the  right  arm  exposed.  Some- 
times a  priest,  when  officiating  in  the  temple,  laid  aside  the 
upper  vestment,  and  was  satisfied  to  wear  an  ample  robe 
bound  round  the  waist,  and  descending  over  the  apron  to  the 
ankles  (which  answers  to  the  dress  of  the  Stolistes  mentioned 
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by  Clemens  **  covering  only  the  lower  part  of  the  body  ")  ;  and 
occasionally  he  put  on  a  long  full  garment,  reaching  from 
below  the  arms  to  the  feet,  and  supported  over  the  neck  with  straps. 
Others  again,  in  the  sacred  processions,  were  entirely  covered 
with  a  dress  of  this  kind,  reaching  to  the  throat,  an^l  concealing 
even  the  hands  and  arms.  The  material  of  these  dresses  was 
almost  always  Linen. 

The  robes  of  ceremony  worn  by  the  priests  were  grand  and 
imposing,  and  peculiarities  of  costume  marked  the  respective 
grades.  Of  the  high  priests,  the  one  who  offered  sacrifice  or 
libation  in  the  temple  had  the  highest  post,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  called  *'  the  prophet/*  He  wore  a  leopard's  skin  fit- 
ting over  his  Linen  robes,  and  a  like  covering  was  worn  by  the 
king  on  state  occasions.  The  costume  of  the  hierogrammat  or 
sacred  scribe  consisted  of  a  large  kilt  or  apron,  either  tied  in  front 
or  wound  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  the  loose  upper 
robe  with  fiill  sleeves,  which,  in  all  cases^  waa  of  the  finest  Linen. 

The  distinction  between  the  skirt  and  the  shirt  or  sheet  worn 
overit,  as  well  as  the  reason  why  Linen  was  used  for  all  sacred  pur- 
poses, is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  passage  from  Apul- 
eius : — *'Can  any  one,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion,  wonder 
that  a  man  who  has  been  made  acquainted  with  so  many  mysteries 
of  the  gods,  should  keep  at  home  certain  sacred  emblems  and 
wrap  them  in  a  Linen  cloth, the  purest  covering  for  divine  objects? 
For  wool,  the  execration  of  a  sluggish  body  taken  from  sheep, 
was  deemed  a  profane  attire,  even  according  to  the  early  tenets  of 
Orpheus  and  Pythagoras.  But  Flax,  that  cleanest  and  best  pro- 
duction of  the  field,  is  used  not  only  for  the  inner  and  outer 
clothing  of  the  most  holy  priests  of  the  Egyptians,  but  also  for 
covering  sacred  objects." 

Plutarch  says  that  the  priests  of  Isis  wore  Linen  on  account 
of  its  purity,  and  he  remarks  how  absurd  and  inconsistent  would 
have  been  their  conduct  if  they  had  carefully  plucked  the  hairs 
from  their  own  bodied  and  yet  clothed  themselves  in  wool,  which 
is  the  hair  of  sheep.  He  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  some  who 
thought  the  Flax  was  used  for  clothing  because  the  colour  of 
ltd  blossom  reaembles  the  etherial  blue  which  surrounds  tlie 
world  ;  and  he  states  that  the  priests  of  Isis  were  also  buried  in 
their  sacred  vestmenta* 
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Plinj  states  that  the  priests  sometimes  wore,  and  were  partial 
to,  cotton  garments.  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  affirm  that  Linen 
was  alwajrs  preferred,  owing  as  well  to  its  freshness  in  a  hot 
climate,  as  to  its  great  tendency  to  keep  the  hodj  clean,  and 
that  a  religious  prejudice  forbade  the  priests  to  wear  vestments 
of  any  other  qutdity.  This,  however,  refers  to  the  inner  portion 
of  the  dress,  and  the  prohibition  of  entering  a  temple  with  cotton 
or  woollen  garments  led  to  the  notion  that  none  but  Linen  were 
worn  by  them  at  any  time.  The  same  custom  was  adopted  by 
the  votaries  of  Isis,  when  her  rites  were  introduced  by  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  and  Linen  dresses  were  appropriated  to  those  who 
had  been  initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries. 

Whatever  restrictions  may  have  been  in  force  respecting  the 
use  of  cotton  among  the  priesthood,  other  classes  were  at  liberty 
to  consult  their  own  choice,  during  life,  and  either  wear  clothing 
of  cool  Flax  or  of  soft  cotton,  as  was  most  agreeable  to  them- 
selves. Notwithstanding  this  permission,  the  nobles  and  higher 
ranks  generally  were  almost  always  habited  in  Linen  clothing, 
but  the  lower  classes  occasionally  wore  woollen  garments,  al- 
though Linen  was  also  their  usual  attire. 

Cloth  was  sometimes  made  of  Flax  warp  and  cotton  woof,  and 
this  quality  of  fabric  is  still  manufactured  by  the  modem  Egyp- 
tians. Julius  Pollux,  after  describing  the  cotton  plant  as  an 
Egyptian  production,  and  stating  that  cloth  was  manufactured 
of  the  '*  wool  of  its  nut,"  mentions  tliis  mixed  fabric.  It  is  a 
kindred  cloth  to  many  of  the  unions  made  in  this  country  at  the 
present  day.  Pure  cotton  cloth,  and  also  this  mixed  article, 
were  used  to  a  great  extent  for  coverings  of  chairs  and  couches, 
and  for  various  other  purposes. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  be  buried  in  a  woollen  garment,  in 
consequence  of  its  engendering  worms,  which  would  injure  the 
body.  After  death  the  body  was  invariably  enveloped  in  ban- 
dages of  Linen,  and  this  regulation  accounts  for  the  mummy 
cloths  of  even  the  poorest  individuals  being,  in  every  instance, 
formed  of  that  material. 

The  followers  of  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic  rites,  which  were, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Egyptian,  and  the  Pythagoreans  also, 
were  forbidden  to  enter  any  sacred  edifice  or  to  bury  their  dead 
in  woollen  vests.      There  is  a  sacred  reason  assigned  for  this. 
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Rays  the  okl  traveller,  «nil  this  gacred  reiisoii  kept  him  from  tell- 
ing more. 

Perhaps  the  only  existing  representative  of  an  ancient  article 
of  dress  which  may  in  any  degree  he  eupjiosed  to  resemble  the 
Linen  ri>bes  formerly  worn  in  Egypt,  is  one  of  the  two  Egyptiati 
Linen  tunica  obtained  hy  General  Reynier,  while  in  Eg}i)t  with 
the  French  expedition,  from  the  Arabs  of  Sakluirah,  who  said 
hey  had  found  it  in  a  hole  filled  with  sand,  which  they  had 
cleared  ont.  It  is  of  square  form,  being  three  feet  one  inch 
each  way,  and  the  sleevea  are  about  sixteen  inches  long.  There 
ia  an  opening  at  the  top  for  tlie  head,  and  on  tlie  whole  it  re- 
sembles a  comnion  shirt  more  than  any  other  article  of  our 
dress.  There  are  two  square  pieces  of  embroidery  let  into  the 
cloth  both  before  and  behind  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shirt, 
and  aimilar  square  pieces  are  on  each  shoulder.  On  each 
arm  there  are  also  two  pieces  of  embroidery,  and  one  on 
each  side  between  the  hole  for  the  neck  and  the  square 
patch  on  the  shonlder,  hanging  down  like  a  pair  of  bmcea  both 
before  and  behind.  These  einbroidei^d  parts  arc  sewed  to  tlie 
cloth.  The  embroidery  contains  nothing  of  a  pictorial  kiod^ 
being  formed  of  squares  and  circles,  &c.  The  cloth  is  yellow 
and  the  embroidery  brown.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  mate- 
rial be  Flax,  cotton,  or  hemp,  but  it  is  most  likely  Linen,  and 
the  embroidery  is  supposed  to  be  made  of  the  hair  of  an  ani- 
mal. The  body  of  the  tunic  is  formed  of  two  breadths,  and  the 
fleams  on  each  side,  and  also  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  are  covered 
with  neat  edgings.  The  opening  for  the  neck  could  be  con- 
tracted by  some  small  ties  which  are  still  attached  to  it.  From 
its  ornamental  appearance  it  ia  supposed  to  have  been  an  outer 
covering,  or  perhaps  it  is  only  an  article  of  dress  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  during  summer,  and  it  was  obviously  intended 
to  be  compresaed  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 

It  would  appear  that  it  was  chiefly  of  the  description  of  Flax 
which  Pliny  calls  Byasus,  that  the  fine  Linen  of  Egypt  was  made 
which  baa  been  so  much  celebrated  by  the  nations  of  antiqaity. 
No  doubt  it  was  of  this  material  that  the  fine  filmy  cloth  for- 
merly described  was  formed,  the  threads  composing  which  were  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  it  was  the  same  nort  of  Flax  of  which  the  rich  and 
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magm6oent  ftmiishings  of  the  Hebrew  tabernacle,  and  the 
beautiful  and  gorgeous  dress  of  the  high  priest,  were  made.  The 
Israelites  must  have  taken  the  Linen,  or  else  the  Flax  of  which 
it  was  made,  when  they  went  out  from  Egypt,  as  they  had  no 
other  means  of  getting  the  material  of  which  the  priestly 
robes  and  sacred  vestments  and  furnishings  for  the  tabernacle 
were  formed. 

What  special  sort  of  Flax  this  was  is  not  now  known,  but 
perhaps  it  may  only  have  been  a  finer  variety  of  the  conunon 
Flax  plant,  the  fibre  of  which  was  rendered  susceptible  of  finer 
sub-division  by  careful  culture.  It  is  well  known  that  some  soils, 
and  some  modes  of  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Flax,  pro- 
duce a  much  finer  fibre  than  others.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  an  entirely  difierent  plant,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  now 
lost.     Should  this  be  so  the  loss  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

By  some  parties  the  cloth  known  as  Byssus  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  of  a  species  of  silk  which  was  found  growing 
from  a  certain  shell-fish  called  ''  pinna."  By  others  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  fine  Linen  was  in  reality  silk,  but  this  is  also 
liable  to  considerable  doubt.  The  earliest  notice  we  have  of 
silk  is  derived  from  China,  and  although  it  is  known  that  the 
Egyptians  traded  with  India  at  an  early  period,  and  may,  and 
indeed  in  later  times  did,  get  silk  from  China  through  India, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  imported  it,  or  were  even  acquainted 
with  this  material  at  the  very  remote  period  when  it  is  certain  the 
exquisite  fabrics  called  "  fine  Linen  "  were  first  produced  there. 

All  doubts  regarding  the  character  of  the  material  in  which 
the  dead  were  wrapped  has  now  been  satisfactorily  set  at  rest. 
The  received  opinion  in  Europe  until  lately  was  that  it  was 
composed  of  cotton,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  doubt  that  *'  the 
bands  of  Byasine  Sindon,'*  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  used 
for  enveloping  the  mummies,  were  cotton.  The  unscientific 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  never,  however,  questioned  the  fact  that 
they  were  Linen,  and  they  have  been  proved  to  be  perfectly 
correct. 

Accurate  experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr  Bauer  of 
Clitheroe,  one  of  the  most  experienced  cotton  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  who  obtained  and  experimented  upon  about  400 
specimens  of  mummy  cloth,  Mr  Thomson,  Dr  Ure,  and  others 
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with  the  aid  of  powerful  microBCOpes,  on  the  nature  of  the  fibres 
of  Linen  and  cotton  thi-ead.  These  have  shown  that  the  fihree 
of  Linen  invariably  present  a  cylindrical  fomi,  tranrparent,  and 
articulated,  or  jointed  like  a  cane,  while  cotton  fibrea  ofler  the 
appearance  of  a  flat  riband,  with  a  hem  and  border  at  each  edge. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  fibres  of 
cither,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  cotton  is  in  an  unripe  etatei 
when  the  flattening  shape  of  the  centre  is  less  apparent. 

The  results  having  been  found  similar  in  every  instance,  and 
the  ptniclure  of  the  fibres  thus  unquestionably  determined,  the 
threads  of  mummy  cloths,  both  fine  and  coorge,  brown  and 
bleached,  were  submitted  to  the  same  test,  and  no  single  excep- 
tion was  found  to  their  being  Linen  ;  nor  was  there  even  a 
single  instance  of  a  mixture  of  Linen  and  cotton  thread  found. 
The  experiments  on  this  point  have  been  eo  numerous,  and  so 
carefully  conducted  by  many  parties,  that  there  can  lie  no  room 
for  farther  doubt  on  this  subject,  all  the  mummy  cloths,  yet 
tested,  bemg  veritably  Linen.  The  fact  of  the  mummy  cloths 
being  Linen  is  therefore  decided. 

The  name  Bi/ssus,  it  is  true,  presents  a  difficulty,  owing  to 
th«  Hebrew  Shash  being  translated  BysatiS  in  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  in  our  own  "  fine  Linen  ; ''  and  to  Shash  being  the 
name  applied  at  this  day  by  the  Arabs  to  fine  muslin,  which  is  ot 
cotton  and  not  of  Linen ;  but  as  the  mummy  clotlis,  said  by 
Herodotus  to  be  *'of  Bys^ine  Sitidon"  are  known  to  be  invari- 
ably Linen,  the  Byssus  cannot  be  cotton,  Herodotus  indeed 
uses  the  word  **  tree  wool"  to  denote  cotton  ;  and  Julius  Pollux 
adopts  the  same  name,  distinguiiihing  it  also  from  Byssus,  which 
he  calls  a  sj^ecies  of  Indian  Flax.  The  use  of  the  two  words 
Byssus  and  Linen  presents  no  difficulty,  since  they  miglit  l»e 
employed,  like  our  Flax  and  Linen,  to  signify  the  pUnt  and  the 
substance  made  from  it. 

Mr  Thomson  mentions  some  fragments  of  mummy  cloths 
sent  to  England  by  the  late  Mr  ^It,  which  he  saw  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  were  of  difterent  degrees  of  fineness, 
some  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  some  stiijK^d  at  the  edges.  His 
first  impression  was  that  they  were  muslin^  and  of  Indian  manu- 
facture, as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  **  Periplus  of  the  Erythrssan 
Sea"  (ascribed  to  Anian,  but  more  piobably  the  work  of  some 
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Greek  merchant,  himself  engaged  in  the  trade),  that  muslins 
from  the  Gkmges  were  an  article  of  export  from  India  to  the 
Arabian  gulph  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies.  This  suspicion 
that  they  were  cotton  was  soon  removed  by  the  microscope  of 
Mr  Bauer,  which  showed  that  they  were  all,  without  exception, 
Linen.  Some  were  thin  and  transparent,  and  of  very  ddicate 
texture.  The  finest  appeared  to  be  made  of  yam  of  100  hanks 
in  the  pound,  with  140  threads  in  the  inch  of  warp  (about  125 
porter  or  25V),  and  about  sixty-four  in  the  weft  or  woof.  A 
8i)ecimcn  of  muslin  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  House, 
the  finest  production  of  the^Daoda  loom,  has  only  100  threads  in 
an  inch  in  the  warp,  and  eightyrfour  in  the  weft,  but  the  sur- 
prising fineness  of  the  yarns^.whiph,  though  spun  by  the  hand, 
is  not  less  than  250  hanks  in  ihe  pound,  gives  to  this  fabric 
its  unrivalled  tenuity  and  lightgigss.i.'*^''   ; 

Some  of  the  cloths  exbnined  Jby  ;Mt;Thonison  were  fringed 
at  the  ends,  and  one,  a  sort  of  scfof,  a1x)u^^^  four  feet  long,  was 
fringed  at  both  ends.  Thraelor  lSlxu::thimds. twisted  together 
with  the  fingers  to  form  a  strofig  hn^  •eja^^-jiwo  pf  these  again 
twisted  together,  and  knotted;^ ^tiie.ia^d^f^apd  at  the  end  to 
prevent  unravelling,  formed  thief:j&uige^  pfe(^is^^  iQ  the  same 
way  as  the  silk  shawls  of  the  pbisent'iday.  w^  fiipg^. 

The  selvages  of  Egyptian  Liiu^s  are  generally  formed  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  are  welbc^ciildted  by  their  strength  to 
protect  the  cloth  from  accident.  Fillets  of  strong  cloth  or  tape 
also  secure  the  ends  of  the  pieces  from  injury,  showing  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  little  resources  of  modem  manufacture.  Several 
of  the  specimens,  both  of  fine  and  coarse  cloth,  were  bordered 
with  blue  stripes  of  various  pattems,  and  in  some  of  them  these 
stripes  altemated  with  narrow  lines  of  another  colour.  The  width 
of  the  pattems  varied  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter. In  one  piece  examined  were  seen  seven  blue  stripes,  the 
broadest  about  half  an  inch  wide,  nearest  the  selvage,  followed 
by  five  very  narrow  ones,  and  terminating  by  one  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  broad.  Had  this  pattern,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  edge  of  the  cloth,  been  repeated  across  its  whole  breadth, 
it  would  have  formed  a  modem  gingham,  which  there  is  little 
doubt  was  one  of  the  articles  of  Egyptian  industry. 

A  small  pattern,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  formed  the  edging 
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of  one  of  the  finest  of  these  clotlis,  and  was  coinix)8ed  of  a  stripe 
of  bine,  alternating  with  three  linee  of  a  fawn  colour,  forming  a 
simple  and  elegant  border.  These  stripes  were  produced  in  the 
loom  by  coloured  threads  previously  dyed  in  the  yarn,  but  the 
nature  of  the  fawn  colour  could  not  be  ascei-tained,  as  it  was 
too  much  faded  liy  age,  and  the  quantity  too  small  to  admit  of 
being  determined  satisfactority,  Althougli  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  colouring  of  the  blue  stripes  was  indigo,  to  prove  it  the 
threads  were  submitted  to  a  careful  examinaliou.  Boiled  in 
water  for  some  time  the  colour  did  not  yield  in  the  least,  nor 
was  it  all  aflfected  by  soap,  nor  by  strong  alkalies  ;  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  only  so  far  as  not  to  destroy  the  cloth,  liad  no  action  on 
the  colour;  chloride  of  lime  gradually  reduced,  and  at  last 
destroyed  it ;  strong  nitric  acid  dropped  upon  the  blue,  turned 
it  to  orange,  and  in  the  same  instant  destroyed  it.  These  tests 
prove  the  colouring  matter  of  tlie  striiies  to  be  indigo. 

This  dye  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  for  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  it  It  was  known  to  Pliny,  who,  though  ignorant  of  its 
true  nature  and  the  history  of  its  production,  has  correctly  de- 
scribed the  most  characteristic  of  its  properties — ^the  emission  of 
a  beautiful  purple  vapour  when  exposed  to  heat.  Had  his  com- 
mentators been  acquainted  with  the  sublimation  of  indigo,  it 
would  have  saved  many  learned  doubts.  The  Feriplus  mentions 
that  it  was  an  ai*ticle  of  export  from  Barbarike,  on  tlie  Indus,  to 
Egypt,  where  its  employment  by  the  manufacturers  of  tliat 
country,  probably  from  a  remote  period,  is  clearly  established 
by  the  specimens  here  described. 

A  piece  of  Linen  cloth  brought  from  Thebes  oflfers  a  very 
pood  instance  of  the  coloured  border.  It  is  of  ordinary  (juaUty^ 
ninety-six  threads  being  in  the  inch  of  warp,  and  thirty-four  in 
the  weft.  The  border  consists  of  one  broad  band  and  dx  nar- 
row strips,  of  a  blue  colour,  evidently  dyed  with  indigo.  The 
band  which  is  nearest  the  selvage,  is  one  inch  and  one^  fifth  in 
breadth,  the  others  consist  each  of  two  threads,  in  the  direction 
of  the  warp,  with  the  exception  of  the  innermost  one,  which  is 
of  five  threads,  and  the  dividing  line  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  is  varied  by  the  introduction  of  a  blue  thread  down  the 
centre.  The  yellowish  tinge  upon  the  rest  of  the  cloth 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  some  a  strin^at  preparation  cm- 
l2 
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ployed  for  its  preservation,  which  imparts  a  similar  colour  to 
water,  but  affords  do  trace  of  tannin.  In  none  of  the  speci- 
mens examined  by  Mr  Thomson  did  either  gelatine  or  albu- 
men, or  solution  of  iron,  afford  any  precipitate,  but  the 
subacetate  of  lead  produced  a  cloud,  indicating  the  presence 
of  extractive  matter. 

It  is  evident  that  the  colour  was  imparted  to  the  threads  pre- 
vious to  being  woven  into  cloth,  as  the  blue  remains  unaltered. 
The  cloths  with  broad  coloured  borders  are  curious,  as  they 
illustrate  the  paintings,  and  show  that  they  were  similar  to  those 
made  by  the  looms  in  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  12th  and 
18th  dynasties,  the  date  of  the  former  being  reckoned  about 
2000  years  before  Christ.  The  Nubians  wear  shawls  with  the 
same  borders,  manufactured  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  at  the 
present  day.  The  Egyptians  also  dyed  old  dresses  in  those 
days. 

Another  piece  of  Linen  from  Thebes  has  152  threads  to  the 
inch  in  the  warp,  and  seventy-one  in  the  weft.  It  is  of  a  much 
darker  hue  than  the  cloth  just  mentioned,  and  was  perhaps  dyed 
with  the  Cartkamus  Ttnciorius,  or  safflower.  But  the  most  re- 
markable piece  of  fine  Linen  is  one  found  near  Memphis  which 
justifies  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  in  former 
times,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it  in  the  present 
day.  To  the  touch  it  is  comparable  to  silk,  and  not  inferior  in 
texture  to  the  finest  cambric  which  has  yet  been  made.  Such 
a  fabric  well  merits  the  name  of  "  fine  Linen,"  as  it  is  of  un- 
rivalled fineness  and  really  Linen.  Some  idea  may  be  given  of  its 
texture  from  the  number  of  threads  in  the  inch  which  are  540,  or 
270  double  threads  in  the  warp,  and  only  110  in  tlie  wefl.  It  is 
also  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  is  covered  with  small  figures 
and  hieroglyphics,  so  finely  drawn  that  here  and  there  the  lines 
are  with  difficulty  followed  by  the  eye,  and  as  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  the  ink  having  been  run  in  any  part  of  the  cloth,  it  is 
evident  that  it  had  been  previously  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  perfection  of  its  threads  is  equally  surprising,  as  the  knots 
and  breaks,  seen  in  the  finest  cambric,  are  not  found  in  holding 
it  to  the  light.  This  was  a  mode  of  proving  fine  cloth  known 
to,  and  practised  by  the  ancients.  It  gave  rise  to  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  expression,  signifying  "  Ztnccre,*'  borrowed  from  test 
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of  lights  and  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Latiu  Lincerusy  derived 
from  honey,  Line  Cera, 

The  threads  used  for  nets  by  the  EgyptianB  were  occasionally 
remarkable  for  their  fiQeness.  Pliny  says  "some  of  them  were  so 
delicate  that  they  would  pass  through  a  man's  ring^  and  a  single 
person  could  carry  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  surround  a 
whole  wood.  Julius  LupuB,  who  died  while  governor  of  Egypt, 
had  some  of  these  nets,  each  string  of  which  consisted  of  150 
threads  ;  a  fact  perfectly  surprising  to  those  who  are  not  aware 
that  the  Khodians  preserve  to  this  day,  in  the  Temple  of  Minerv'a, 
the  remains  of  a  Linen  corslet  presented  to  them  by  Amasis, 
King  of  Egypt,  the  threads  of  which  arc  composed  each  of  3G5 
fibres ;  and  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  Mutianus,  who  was 
thrice  consul,  lately  affirmed  at  liomCt  that  he  had  examined 
it ;  and  the  reason  of  so  few  fragments  remaining  was  attribut- 
able to  the  curiosity  of  those  who  had  frequently  subjected  it  to 
the  same  scrutiny," 

Herodotus  mentions  this  corslet,  and  another,  presented  by 
Amasis  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  had  been  carried  ofl'  by 
the  Samians:  "It  was  of  Linen,  ornamented  with  numerous 
figures  of  animals,  worked  in  gold  and  cotton.  Each  thread 
of  the  corslet  was  worthy  of  admiration  ;  for,  though  very  fine, 
every  one  was  composed  of  360  other  threads,  all  distinct ;  the 
quahty  being  similar  to  that  dtdicated  to  l^Iinerva  at  Lindus, 
by  the  same  monarch/' 

Many  of  the  Egjptian  stuffs  presented  various  patterns 
worked  in  colours  by  the  loom,  independent  of  those  produced 
by  the  dyeing  or  printing  process,  and  so  richly  composed  that 
Martial  says  they  vied  with  the  Babylonian  cloth,  embroidered 
with  the  needle.  The  manner  in  which  these  tapestries  were 
worked  is  entirely  unknown,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was 
by  a  process  similar  lo  that  in  use  in  this  country  before  the 
introduction  of  the  jacquard  machine,  the  pattern  being  produced 
by  the  aid  of  one  or  more  draw  boys,  who  raised  the  proper 
threads  of  warp  to  form  the  required  dcaigu  as  the  weaver 
progroaeed  with  the  cloth.  Notwithstanding  the  superiority 
which  the  Eg}'ptians  attained  in  fabricating  patterns  by  the 
loom,  the  art  of  embroidery  was  commonly  practised  there  at  a 
rery  early  period,  and  long  pi  ior  to  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  knowledge  so  acquired,  the  Hebrews 
were  enabled  to  make  the  rich  tapestries  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  in  the  wilderness. 

The  gold  thread  used  for  embroidered  work  is  supposed  to 
have  been  beaten  out  with  the  hammer,  and  afterwards  rounded, 
as  Moses  relates  that  ''  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates 
and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple, 
and  in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  Linen."  Homer  says  Uiat 
the  delicate  net  made  by  Vulcan,  which  was  so  fine  that  the 
gods  themselves  were  unable  to  see  it,  is  represented  to  have 
been  forged  on  an  anvil  with  the  hammer.  Pliny  mentions 
cloth  woven  with  gold  threads,  sometimes  entirely  of  those 
materials,  without  any  Linen  or  woollen  ground,  as  were  the 
garment  of  Agrippina,  the  tunic  of  Heliogabalus,  and  that  worn 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  mentioned  by  Verrius. 

Pliny  says  "  coloured  dresses  were  worn  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
from  which  the  robes  of  triumph  were  borrowed  ;  and  from  the 
Phrygians  having  been  the  first  to  devise  the  method  of  giving 
the  same  efiect  with  the  needle,  they  have  been  called  Phry- 
giones.  But  to  weave  cloth  with  gold  threads  was  the  invention 
of  an  Asiatic  king,  Attains,  from  whom  the  name  of  Attalio  was 
derived,  and  the  Babylonians  were  most  noted  for  their  skill 
in  weaving  cloths  of  various  colours." 

It  still  remains  undecided  when  silver  thread  came  into  use, 
and  as  no  mention  of  silver  stufis  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  authors,  it  has  been  supposed  that  its  introduction  was 
of  late  date.  Silver  wire,  however,  was  known  in  Egypt  about 
3300  years  ago,  being  found  at  Thebes  of  the  Third  Thothmes, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  then  a  novelty. 
It  is  very  probable  that  it  was  kno>vn  and  used  nearly  as  soon 
as  gold  wire,  which  is  found  attached  to  rings  bearing  the  name 
of  Osirtasen  the  First,  who  lived  about  3900  years  ago. 

The  wire  is  supposed  to  have  been  beaten  out  and  rounded 
with  the  file,  and  not  drawn,  as  in  the  present  day,  through 
holes  in  metal  plates.  The  appearance  of  some  foimd  at  Thebes 
would,  however,  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  mode  of  drawing  it 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Egyptians.  There  is  no  representation 
of  the  process  in  the  paintings,  but  this  omission  is  no  argument 
against  it,  since  they  have  also  failed  to  introduce  the  casting  of 
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tnctak  and  variouB  other  arts,  with  which  there  is  abuudant  evi- 
deuce  that  they  were  acquamted. 

Wire  drawing  was  first  attempted  with  the  most  ductile 
tnetals,  gold  and  silver  being  used  before  brass  and  iron,  be- 
cause the  wire  was  originally  employed  for  ornamental  purixjsea. 
Gold  thread  and  wire  were  always  made  entirely  of  metal,  even 
to  the  time  of  the  late  Roman  Emperors.  In  Egj^jt  there  is  no 
instance  found  of  flattened  wire  being  wound  round  silk  or 
Linen  threads,  or  of  silver  or  other  wire  gilt,  though  gilding  waa 
8o  common  on  vases  and  other  articles  of  bronze.  That  the  Egyp- 
tians had  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  the  art  of  making  golden 
thread,  is  evident  from  its  being  sufficiently  fine  for  weaving 
into  cloth,  and  for  embroidery ;  and  the  exceeding  delicacy  of 
the  Linen  corslet  of  Amasis,  on  which  numerous  figures  of 
animals  were  worked  in  gold,  required  a  proportionate  degree 
of  fiaeoess  for  the  purpose. 

Mrs  Lushington  says  that  mummies  have  been  found  wrapped 
up  in  garments  curiously  wrought  with  gold  lace*  The  Psalmist 
aays  **  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold  f  and  as  this  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  one 
of  the  employments  ol  high  born  dames  in  Egj^t  in  ancient 
time^  At  the  present  day  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in  Egypt 
employ  much  ot  their  time  in  embroidering  Linen  and  cotton 
tissues,  particularly  veils  and  handkerchiefs,  with  threads  of 
Bilver  or  gold,  and  silk,  in  various  colours-  It  would  thus 
appear  that  this  custom  of  early  days  has  been  continued  in 
modem  times,  as  it  may  be  for  ages  yet  to  come.  Some  of  the 
ancient  E^^tian  paintings  exhibit  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
rich  embroidered  dresses  then  in  common  use. 

The  coloured  dresses  worn  by  ladies  of  rank  and  by  the 
deities,  as  represented  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  much  resemble 
modern  chintzes  in  the  style  of  their  patterns,  though  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  generally  of  Lineu^  instead  of  cotton  or 
calico.  Borne  of  them  appear  to  have  been  worked  with  the 
needle,  and  others  woven  in  the  loom  with  gold  threads 

Another  very  remarkable  discovery  of  the  Kgyptians  waa  ib8 
use  of  mordantfl.  They  were  acquaintal  with  the  effect  of 
acids  or  colours,  and  submitted  the  cloth  they  dyed  to  one  of  the 
same  processes  adopted  in  modem  dyeworks  and  manufactori^. 
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Although  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  process,  appears  to  have 
understood  very  little  of  what  he  was  describing,  yet  he  gives 
the  strongest  evidence  of  its  trutL  He  says,  "  In  Egypt  they 
stain  cloth  in  a  wonderful  manner.  They  take  them  in  their 
original  state,  quite  white,  and  imbue  them,  not  with  a  dye, 
but  with  certain  drugs  which  have  the  power  of  absorbing  and 
taking  colour.  When  this  is  done  there  is  still  no  appearance 
of  change  in  the  cloths,  bu^  so  soon  as  they  are  dipped  in  a  bath 
of  the  pigment,  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  they 
are  taken  out  properly  coloured.  The  singular  thing  is,  that 
though  the  bath  contains  only  one  colour,  several  hues  are  im- 
parted to  the  piece,  these  changes  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  drug  employed,  nor  can  the  colour  be  afterwards  washed 
off ;  and  surely  if  the  bath  had  many  colours  in  it,  they  must 
have  presented  a  confused  appearance  on  the  cloth."  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  cloth  was  prepared  before  being  steeped. 
The  momentary  effect  he  mentions  could  only  be  produced  by 
the  powcrfid  agency  of  mordants,  which  the  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  used,  not  only  to  make  the  cloth  take  the  colour  equally, 
but  also  to  change  the  hues. 

Whether  the  Egyptians  really  understood  the  principle  on 
which  the  salts  and  acids  of  the  mordants  acted,  or  calculated 
their  effects  solely  from  the  experience  they  had  acquired,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide.  They  were  long  used  in  Europe  before  their 
chemical  agency  was  properly  understood,  and  when  the  term 
mordant  was  first  applied  by  the  French  dyers,  they  imagined 
that  the  intention  of  passing  the  substances,  which  were  to  be 
dyed,  through  certain  saline  liquors,  was  to  corrode  something 
that  opposed  the  entering  of  the  colouring  principle,  and  so  en- 
large the  pores  of  the  substances,  the  effect  of  acids  in  chang- 
ing the  colours  being  a  later  discovery.  It  cannot  therefore, 
with  certainty,  be  proved  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  though  from  their  long  experience,  and  their  skill 
in  the  employment  of  the  metallic  oxides,  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  infer  it.  It  is  probable,  though  they  were  at  first 
ignorant  of  the  reason  of  such  changes,  in  process  of  time  they 
were  led  to  investigate  the  causes  by  which  they  were  effected. 

Many  discoveries  and  even  inventions  arc  more  the  effect  of 
chance  than  of  studious  reflection,  and  sometimes  the  principle 
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is  laat  io  he  understood.  When  men  have,  from  long  practice, 
observed  a  fixed  and  undeviating  reeidt,  their  curiosiiy  becomes 
excited,  and  either  their  thirst  for  knowledge  or  the  desire  of 
benefitiog  by  the  discovery,  prompts  them  to  scrntiozc  the  caasea 
which  produce  the  effect,  and,  when  this  is  thoroughly  examined 
by  people  at  all  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civized  life,  they  will 
sooner  or  later  discover  what  they  desire  to  Imow;  It  may 
therefore  be  supposed  that  some  general  notions  of  chemistry^ 
or  at  least  of  chemical  agency,  were  known  to  the  Egj^iiiaus. 
The  beautiful  colours  they  obtained  from  copper,  the  composi- 
tion of  various  metals,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  eftects  pro- 
duced on  different  substances  by  the  salts  of  the  earth,  all  tend 
to  confirm  this  opinion. 

The  sculptures,  as  well  as  some  of  the  cloths  which  have  been 
produced,  perfectly  bear  out  Herodotus  in  Ins  statement  that  they 
had  the  custom  of  leaving  a  fringe  to  their  pieces  of  Linen,  which, 
when  the  dresses  were  made,  formed  a  border  round  the  legs,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  universally  worn.  This  kind  of 
dress  was  called  Calastris,  and  specimens  ot  it,  found  in  the 
tombs,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  collections. 
When  the  fringe  was  wanting,  the  border  was  henmied  to  pre- 
vent the  unravelling  of  the  cloth  ;  and  a  fringe  was  sometimes 
sewed  on,  as  in  many  modern  imitation  shawls.  The  Jews  wore  a 
siinilar  kind  of  fringed  dress,  and  Moses  commanded  the  children 
of  Israel  to  make  them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments, 
and  to  pot  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  riband  of  blue. 

The  Egyptians  invented  the  manufacture  of  carpets  at  a  very 
early  date,  as  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives  them 
the  name  they  are  still  known  by,  Tapeia,  whence  tapestry. 
They  were  used  in  houses,  and  representations  of  them  are 
painted  amongst  the  other  scenes  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs,  and 
fragments  of  them  have  been  discovered*  A  small  rug,  eleven 
inches  long  by  nine  broad,  was  brought  to  England,  which  is 
made  like  Brussels,  tapestry,  and  some  other  carpets  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  Flax  yarn  for  warp,  and  woollen  weft.  In  the 
centre  is  the  Bgnre  of  a  boy  in  white,  with  a  goose  above  it,  and 
the  hieroglyphic  of  a  '*  child  "  upon  a  green  ground;  around 
which  is  a  border  composed  of  red  and  blue  lines.  The  re- 
mainder is  a  ground  of  yellow,  with  four  white  figuroi  above  and 
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below,  and  one  at  each  side,  with  blue  outlines  and  red  orna- 
ments. The  outer  border  is  made  up  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
lines,  with  a  fancy  device  projecting  from  it,  having  a  triangular 
summit,  which  extends  entirely  round  the  carpet.  Its  date  is 
uncertain,  but  from  the  child,  the  combination  of  colours,  and 
the  ornament  of  the  border,  Sir  J.  Wilkinson,  from  whose 
work  this  description  is  taken,  was  inclined  to  think  it  really 
Egyptian. 

The  Egyptians  made  twine  of  various  kinds,  strings,  and  the 
better  sort  of  ropes  they  used,  of  Flax,  and  their  mode  of  twisting 
the  yarn  into  a  rope  is  well  represented  in  some  of  their  ancient 
paintings.  Their  large  ropes  for  common  purposes  were  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  date  tree,  as  in  the  present  day,  and  many 
specimens  of  this  durable  material  have  been  found  in  the  exca- 
vations both  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Their  nets,  both  for 
fishing  and  fowling,  were  made  of  Flax  string,  and  portions  of 
them  have  been  discovered  at  Thebes.  Isaiah  mentions  '^  they 
that  work  in  fine  Flax,  and  they  that  make  net  works."  Sieves 
were  often  made  of  string,  but  some  of  an  inferior  quality  were 
made  of  rushes  or  reeds. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Egyptians  are  provided  with  a 
remedy  against  gnats,  of  which  there  is  a  surprising  number. 
Each  person  has  a  net  with  which  they  fish  by  day,  and  which 
they  render  useful  by  night.  They  cover  their  beds  with  their 
nets,  and  sleep  securely  beneath  them.  If  they  slept  in  their 
common  habits  or  under  Linen,  the  gnats  would  not  fail  to  tor- 
ment them,  which  they  do  not  even  attempt  through  a  net.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  idea  of  musquito  curtains,  like  very  many 
other  modem  appliances,  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  netting  needles  of  the  Egyptians  were  of  wood,  split  at  each 
end,  and  between  ten  and  eleven  inches  in  length,  but  some  of 
them  were  of  bronze  with  the  point  closed. 

The  Egjrptians  were  as  celebrated  for  their  manufacture 
of  paper,  as  for  the  delicate  texture  of  their  Linen.  Their  paper 
was  made  from  Papyrus,  and  not  of  Linen  as  is  now  done  in  this 
country,  that  invention,  so  far  as  known,  not  having  been  dis- 
covered until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  there  being  no  positive 
proof  that  Linen  paper  was  known  prior  to  the  eleventh  century 
of  the  Chiistian  era.      The  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the 
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secret  of  making  paper  from  vegetable  substances  long  before  it 
was  known  in  Europe,  and  tbey  carried  the  manufacture  to  a 
state  of  high  perfection,  but  little  is  known  positivelj  on  this 
subject. 

Small  boats  were  sometimeB  made  of  papyms,  Pliny  says 
boats  were  woven  of  the  papyrus,  the  rind  being  made  into  sails, 
curtains,  matting,  ropes,  and  even  into  cloth*  Vessels  of  bul- 
rushes are  mentioned  by  Isaiah  ;  Lucan  alludes  to  the  mode  of 
binding  and  sewing  them  with  papyrus ;  and  Theophrastus 
notices  boats  made  of  papyrus,  and  sails  and  ropes  of  the  rind 
of  the  same  plant.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  their 
larger  Nile  ships  and  boats,  and  all  their  8ea*going  vessels,  were 
made  of  wood,  strong  and  well  built,  and  able  to  endure  the 
storms  to  which  they  wcxc  exi>08ed  at  sea.  It  is  impossible  to 
beheve  that  a  people  so  noted  for  their  Linen  manufacture,  and 
who  made  and  exported  sail-cloth  to  Phoenicia  and  elsewhere 
for  that  purpose,  would  themselves  have  preferred  so  imi>erfect 
a  substitute  as  the  rind  of  a  plant.  Herodotus  says  that  Egyp- 
tian sails  were  at  first  made  of  rush  mats  and  afterwards  of 
papyrus.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  formed  of  a  coarse 
Linen,  resembling  mats,  as  the  people  were  well  acquainted  with 
Flax,  and  must  have  known  that  it  was  the  strongest  and  most 
suitable  material  of  which  they  could  make  their  sails.  The 
more  natural  explanation  of  the  sails  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
other  ancient  historians  is,  that  those  of  papyrus  may  have 
attracted  attention  from  their  curious  nature,  while  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  describe  the  Flax  sails,  from  their  being 
made  of  the  most  suitable  material  and  in  general  use. 

There  was  a  kind  of  Linen  cloth  made  in  Egypt  expressly  for 
sails,  which  was  bought  by  the  Tyrians  for  ihe  pleasure  galleys 
of  the  king  and  high  grandees.  It  was  |>aiutcd  or  embroidered 
with  dences,  representing  flowers,  &c*,  or  it  was  adorned  with 
chequers,  or  striped  in  various  colours.  The  ship  in  which 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  went  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  was 
distinguished  from  tlic  rest  of  the  fleet  by  its  purple  sails, 
which  were  the  peculixir  privilege  of  the  Admiral's  veaseL  The 
soils  of  the  large  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  mentioned  by 
AtticuSf  were  also  of  tine  Linen^  oruamenled  with  a  purple 
border.     This  custom  was  a  very  ancient  one,  as  the  most  highly 
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decorated  sails  are  those  represented  in  the  tomb  of  tiie  third 
Bemeses  at  Thebes* 

There  was  no  established  rule  for  the  decoration  of  the  sails 
of  a  ship,  as  it  depended  on  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  and  some- 
times the  same  monarch  had  sails  of  different  patterns.  The 
cloth  of  which  the  embroidered  sails  was  formed  was  not  of  a 
very  strong  texture,  and  the  sails  were  therefore  bound  round 
with  a  strong  hem  or  border,  neatly  coloured,  to  strengthen  them 
and  keep  them  from  being  torn.  Ordinary  sails  were  of  white 
cloth,  something  like  those  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

Chemmis,  the  city  of  Pan,  retained  the  credit  it  liad  acquired 
for  the  making  of  Linen  stuff  till  about  the  period  of  the  Boman 
conquest,  and  Strabo  says  that  Panopolis  was  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  Linen  manufacture. 

Hasselquist  says  the  Linen  made  in  Egypt  in  his  time  was 
not  so  thick  as  tiie  European,  being  softer  and  of  a  looser  tex- 
ture, for  which  reason  it  lasts  longer  than  ours.  He  also  says 
the  common  people  in  Egypt  are  clothed  in  Linen  only,  dyed 
blue  with  indigo,  but  those  of  better  fortune  have  a  black  cloak 
over  their  Linen  shirt. 

The  coarse  Linen  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  made  of  thick 
Flax,  and  used  for  towels  and  for  sails,  and  it  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  by  a  word  which  may  be  translated  canvas  or  sail-cloth, 
but  which  was  probably  originally  Egyptian,  and  only  adopted  by 
the  Greeks.  The  same  remarks  may  apply  to  the  Greek  word 
for  Fine  Linen. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Bosetta  Inscription,  that  Ptolemy  Epi* 
phanes  remitted  two  parts  of  the  fine  Linen  cloths  which  were 
manufactured  in  the  Temples  for  the  king's  palace,  and  that  he 
also  remitted  a  tax  on  those  which  were  not  made  for  the  king's 
imlace. 

The  Egyptians  were  not  themselves  a  commercial  people,  as 
they  long  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  sea.  They  were,  however, 
extensive  traders  and  manufacturers,  and  produced  goods  well 
worthy  of  being  exported.  Many  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
early  engaged  in  this  traffic,  and  the  Ishmaelites,  who  bought 
Joseph  and  took  him  down  to  Egypt,  traded  between  that 
country  and  Gilead  3600  years  ago.  They  carried  down  balm 
and  spices  into  Egypt,  taking  back  Linen  and  other  productions 
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of  that  country  io  retura.  The  Phoenicians  early  cultivated  the 
Egyptian  trade,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries,  and 
of  the  world  at  large. 

Notm^thstanding  the  raany  misfortunes  which  from  time  to 
time  beioll  Egypt  arising  from  war  and  other  causes,  the  people 
still  clung  lo  their  famous  Linen  trade.  According  to  the 
author  of  the  Periplns  of  the  Erythrman  Sea,  in  the  days  of  the 
Ptolemies,  the  merchants  of  Egypt  exported  to  Adulis  and  other 
ports  on  the  west  coast  of  tlie  Red  Bea,  to  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb  and  the  port  of  communication  with  Axuma,  robes 
manufactured  at  Arsinoc,  cloth  dyed  to  imitate  Tyriaii  purple, 
Linens,  fringed  mantles,  &c.  At  the  same  period  they  traded 
to  Patala  on  the  Indus  ;  to  towns  up  the  Indus  ;  the  Punjaub  ; 
the  Deccan,  Canara,  and  other  places  on  the  west  of  Hindostan, 
sending  Linen  cloth  woven  in  chequer  work^  &c.,  &c.  In  the 
days  of  the  Csesare,  Egypt  supplied  to  Rome,  Flax,  fine  Linen, 
paper,  and  cotton  goods,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
coloured  or  printed,  and  which  were  shipped  from  Alexandria. 

The  only  account  which  we  possess  of  China  and  India 
between  that  given  by  two  Mahomedan  travellers  who  \isited 
these  countries  in  the  ninth  century,  and  that  given  by  the 
embassies  of  the  European  Powers  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  is  that  given  by  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela 
in  Spain.  He  describes  many  countries  and  cities,  and  the 
trade  carried  on  by  them.  Nearly  all  the  Jews,  be  says,  in 
Thebes,  Constantinople,  Samarcand,  <kc.,  were  dyers  of  wool 
In  Thebes  alone  there  were  2000  workers  in  scarlet  and  purple. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  northern  parts  of  China  by  Genghis 
khan,  he  fixed  upon  the  city  of  Campeon  in  Tangrit  for  the  seat 
of  a  great  inland  trade*  To  it  Linens  and  many  other  goods 
were  taken  by  the  Chineec  merchants,  who  sold  them  to  the 
Muscovites,  Persians,  and  others,  Marco  Polo  says  that  the 
Khan  of  China  got  the  tenth  of  all  Hemp,  Flax,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  meaning  no  doubt,  of  what  was  grown  in  his 
own  dominions*  It  is  probable,  from  this  remark,  that  the 
Chinese  bad  then  grown  Flax,  manufactured  it,  and  sent  it  to 
Campeon  for  sale.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  Linens  sold  there 
were  the  manufacture  of  Egypt,  sent  through  India,  as  a  trade 
between  Egypt  and  India  existed  many  ages  before  this  period. 
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Sanuto,  a  Venetian  traveller  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  four- 
teenth century,  says  that  Egypt  was  then  celebrated,  as  of  old, 
for  the  fineness  of  its  Flax.  European  Flax  was  considered  far 
inferior  to  the  Egyptian  species  in  every  respect,  and  of  much 
less  value.  The  Egyptian  Flax  and  their  manufactures  of 
Linen,  silk,  and  Linen  and  silk  mixed,  were  then  exported  ex- 
tensively to  Turkey,  the  Black  Sea,  the  western  parts  of 
Europe,  and  to  Africa,  in  Saracen  or  Christian  vessels,  and  they 
were  much  appreciated  wherever  they  were  sent. 

After  that  period  the  Linen  trade  was  for  a  while  carried 
on  vdth  more  or  less  success,  but  a  time  came  when  Flax 
ceased  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  shuttle  was  still.  The  rulers, 
despotic  and  barbarous,  so  oppressed  the  people  that  they  had 
no  seciirity  for  the  fruit  of  their  industry,  and  therefore  no 
motive  to  work.  The  people,  servile  and  ignorant,  lived  only 
for  the  day,  their  property  and  their  very  bodies  being  at  the 
command  of  their  pachas  and  governors.  Then  the  Linen 
manufacture  sprung  up  and  flourished  in  other  lands;  in 
countries  which  were  uninhabited  or  wholly  barbarous  when 
Egypt  led  the  van  of  civilization,  and  acquired  wealth  and  £Eune 
from  its  fine  Linen.  Then  the  gbry  and  the  pride  of  Egypt 
was  gone.  Its  fine  Linen  which  had  called  forth  the  praise  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  which  had  clothed  the  High  Priest  of  the 
living  God,  and  enclosed  his  sanctuary,  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  to  the  present  inhabitants  not  even  *'  to  memory  dear."  The 
land  was  still  there  as  of  old  ;  the  mysterious  Nile  still  over- 
flowed its  banks  at  the  appointed  season,  rendering  its  soil 
rich  and  fertile  as  in  early  ages.  The  people  were  changed ; 
changed  in  habits,  in  feelings,  in  industry,  in  intelligence,  in 
everything  that  makes  a  people  great  or  happy ;  and  this  sad 
change  was  visible  in  every  acre  of  the  soil,  in  every  act  of  its 
inhabitants. 

After  ages  of  neglect,  by  the  vigorous  but  despotic  policy  of 
the  late  Mehemet  Ali,  the  culture  of  Flax  was  re-estabUshed  in 
the  land  of  its  birth,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  since  that 
period  it  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  once  more  be- 
come an  article  of  great  importance  to  the  country.  The  culti- 
vation of  Flax  is  entirely  in  the  hands,  or  under  the  control  of 
the  Qovemment,  who  derive  a  large  income  fix)m  it.  The  ancient 
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of  the  Egj^ptians  in  tlie  rearing  of  Flax  Las  long  been  lost, 
and  the  present  inhabitaDte  are,  as  it  were,  new  to  the  business. 
The  germ  of  fine  Fiax  is,  however,  in  it  still,  and  by  careful  and 
intelligent  cultivation  the  quality  might  be  greatly  improved. 
Borne  of  the  best  parcels  which  have  been  received  combine 
rtrength  with  fine  fibre,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports  are 
coarse,  and  not  of  more  value,  if  of  so  much,  as  the  average  of 
Russian  Flax.  The  high  price  which  the  best  qualities  of 
Government  dressed  Flax  commands  in  this  country,  will  no 
doubt  in  time  stimulate  the  reigning  pacha,  who  is  the  great 
producer,  to  improve  the  cultivation,  and  when  this  is  done  it 
wiO  be  advantageous  alike  to  grower  and  consumer. 

The  quantity  of  Flax  exported  from  Alexandria  in  1835  was 
only  eight  tons ;  but  the  quantity  gradually  increased  ibr  a 
number  of  years.  Latterly  it  has  decreased  again,  which  may  be 
attributed  either  to  a  diminished  cultivatiouj  or  to  greater  local 
consumption.  If  the  latter,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  tlie  social 
position  of  the  people  was  improved,  and,  as  the  report  of  one  of 
the,  pommecdid  "houses  in  Alexandria  on  the  trade  for  lost  year 
B*y%6|ithe  ^eP^being  of  the  coimtry. 

ijiiie*' following  statement  gives  the  export  in  tons  of  Flax 
firomlAlexoiidria  for  the  years  noted  : — 

Yean.  lS3d  1S40  1841  1842  1S19  1850  1851  1853  1859  18G0  1861  1862 
Too*.  305  493  770  1026  5003  &489  7185  3277  772   6^  908   lOOi 


The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  last  four  years  was  £19,135, 
£16,442,  £23,544,  and  £29,675  respectively,  in  1858  the  value 
of  the  Flax  exported  was  £16,596,  of  which  £14,211  were  to 
Great  Britain,  and  £0,776  to  Tuscany.  In  1859  the  value  sent 
to  Greet  Britain  was  £10,714,  and  to  Tuscany,  £3,234.  Some 
farther  details  regarding  this  suhjcct  arc  included  in  the  geue- 
ral  tables  given  in  another  part  of  Uie  work- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PHCENICIANLINEN. 

The  Phoenicians,  according  to  tho  Bible,  the  only  authentic 
history  of  this  remote  period  of  the  world,  were  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first  people  who  prosecuted  commercial 
enterprise.  Their  country  was  admirably  situated  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  they  appear  to  have  taken  full  advantage  of  their  local 
position,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  in  the  very  earliest  times.  Profane  writers  Aimish  very 
scanty  materials  on  the  subject,  but  what  they  have  said  is 
entirely  confirmatory  of  what  is  recorded  in  sacred  history. 
They  were  not  so  much  a  manufacturing  people  as  they  were 
the  carriers  of  other  nations.  The  camel  and  the  caravan  on 
land,  and  the  ship  by  sea,  conveyed  the  productions  of  the  east 
to  western  lands,  giving  western  commodities  in  exchange  to 
the  natives  of  eastern  climes.  They  were  in  fact  the  first  mer- 
chants the  world  ever  saw,  and  they  prosecuted  their  traffic  with 
a  perseverance  worthy  of  success.  Their  maritime  enterprise 
has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Their  civiliza- 
tion was  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  their  learning  was  pro- 
found. To  the  Phoenicians  we  are  indebted  for  the  gift  of 
letters.  The  art  of  making  glass  was  first  practised  by  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  mirrors  were  first  invented  in  Sidon. 

The  dealings  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Egyptians  (who 
though  the  most  ancient  of  manufacturers  did  not  for  a  long 
period  engage  in  commerce),  began  in  the  most  remote  times, 
and  was  carried  on  extensively  for  a  very  long  period.  The 
wealth  acquired  by  their  commerce  with  Egypt  and  other  lands 
was  so  vast,  as  well  entitled  their  traders  to  be  called  ''  merchant 
princes."  That  they  were  most  luxurious  in  their  domestic  life 
is  well  established  by  all  writers  who  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject. Linens,  forming  as  they  do  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries 
as  an  article  of  clothing  in  warm  latitudes,  was  early  used  by 
them  for  this  purpose,  and  formed  one  of  their  most  important 
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articles  of  merchandize.  Thej  bought  it  in  Egypt,  not  only  for 
their  own  use,  but  also  to  export  to  other  countries,  where  it  was 
eagerly  sought,  and  as  much  appreciated  as  it  was  by  the 
Phoenicians  themselves. 

Sidon  owed  its  foundation  to  Sidon^  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  It  possessed 
fleets  3600  years  ago,  but  in  later  times  the  ships  of  old  Tyre, 
which  was  a  colony  of  Sidon,  gained  a  world  wide  celebrity,  and 
for  long  ages  superseded  those  of  her  ancient  mother.  More  than 
3100  years  ago  Phoinician  ships  ploughed  the  Atlantic,  and 
this  maritime  people  founded  the  colony  of  Cadiz.  Their 
vessels  also  sailed  to  Britaio,  and  opened  up  the  trade  in  tin 
and  other  minerals  found  in  ibis  country*  England  must  thus 
have  been  peopled  at  a  very  early  period,  and  her  celebrated 
mineral  wealth  known  and  valued  in  very  remote  historic 
times.  The  Phcenicians  had  early  discovered  the  use  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  wind,  and  employed  sails  of  canvas 
to  propel  their  vessels.  For  this  purpose  large  quantities  of 
strong  linen  cloth  was  required,  and  aim  cordage  of  Flax  for 
rigging  to  their  ships.  These  articles  of  themselves  would 
necessitate  a  comdderable  trade  with  Egypt,  whence  their  sup- 
plies of  such  materials  were  drawn*  No  doubt  Flax  yam  would 
also  be  imported  to  a  large  extent,  and  manufactured  into 
Linen  by  the  Tynans,  for  home  use  and  for  export  in  their 
trading  expeditions.  Such  a  favourite  article  as  Linen  then  waa 
must  have  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  merchandize  of 
this  trading  community. 

Homer,  who  lived  900  years  before  Christ,  says  that  in  the 
Trojan  war  the  Phoenicians  were  famous  for  their  purple  stuff, 
and  furnished  other  nations  with  many  articles  of  luxuiy.  The 
women  of  Sidon  were  especially  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
embroidery.  This  was  before  Tyre  had  risen  into  importance, 
as  that  city  is  not  even  mentioned  in  his  works.  According  to 
Herodotus  the  Phoenicians,  before  the  destruction  of  Old  Tyre, 
ciicmnnavigated  Africa,  having  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  and 
returned  to  Egypt  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean 8e%  in  the  days  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  who  lived 
about  2500  years  ago. 

The  Tyriana  founded  Carthage  nearly  850  years  before  the 
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Christian  era,  at  which  time  their  fleets  visited  all  the  then 
known  lands.  In  the  days  of  Solomon,  more  than  150  years  be- 
fore that  period,  the  vessels  of  Tyre  traded  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
&i  south  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  well  as  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  other  parts.  In  those  voyages  an  important  part  of  the 
cargo  consisted  of  the  fine  Linen  of  Egypt,  botb  in  the  natural 
state  as  produced  in  that  country,  and  also  dyed  of  various 
shades  of  colour,  particularly  of  the  Tyrian  purple,  for  which  that 
people  early  acquired  great  £une. 

Ooguet  and  Heeren  respectively  collected  much  information 
regarding  the  purples  of  antiquity.  They  show  that  the  pre- 
eminence given  to  purple,  as  a  royal  robe  in  the  present  day,  is 
due  to  the  ancient  preference  given  to  that  colour  because  of 
its  superiority  in  those  days  to  all  others.  When  the  beauti- 
ful purple  of  Tyre  was  first  discovered,  the  sovereign  to  whom 
it  was  presented  appropriated  it  as  a  royal  distinction,  hence 
to  ''  assume  the  purple"  became  significant  with  being  chosen 
king.  Homer  mentions  that  purple  was  only  worn  by  princes, 
and  this  limitation  of  its  use  was  common  among  other  nations. 
The  king  of  Midian,  defeated  by  Gideon,  was  clad  in  purple 
raiment.  There  were  several  shades  of  purple,  and  Pliny  mentions 
some  of  them.  The  least  esteemed  was  a  faint  red  approach- 
ing to  our  scarlet ;  another  a  deep  red  approaching  to  violet ; 
and  a  third  was  of  a  colour  compared  to  coagulated  biillock's 
blood,  the  most  esteemed  Tyrian  purple  being  of  this  colour. 

These  dyes  were  obtained  from  different  varieties  of  shell-fish 
found  in  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  most  celebrated  were  got  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Britain.  Each  fish  only  iumished  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  puce,  pressed  from  a  white  vessel  in  the  neck  of  the 
animal,  and  which  could  only  be  obtained  while  the  animal  was 
alive.  Hence  the  dyeing  matter  must  have  been  very  expensive. 
The  puce  of  this  fish  is  not  now  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  art  of 
preparing  it  is  lost,  but  modem  dyes  are  equally  good  and  pro- 
duced at  much  less  cost. 

The  Phoenicians  excelled  all  other  people  in  the  use  of  this 
colouring  matter,  hence  the  fame  which  the  purples  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre  enjoyed  in  ancient  times.  Other  countries  were  also  cele- 
brated for  their  purples,  but  none  could  equal  Phoenicia.  Linens 
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were  largely  dyed  of  this  colour,  and  the  cloth  so  dyed  was 
greatly  esteemed  among  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
formed  au  important  item  of  the  comjnerco  of  Tyre. 

Another  account  of  the  world  renowned  TjTiati  purple  says  it 
was  got  from  two  little  ehell-fish,  the  Buccinum  and  Murex^ 
which  were  only  found  in  perfection  aloug  the  rocky  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  Antiquity  unanimously  assigns  to  Tyre  the  discovery 
of  the  mode  of  obtaining  two  most  beautiful  tints  of  purple  from 
these  animalB,  and  of  employing  it  in  dyeing  wool  and  Linen. 
In  a  sac  behind  the  head  of  these  molluscs  is  a  very  minute 
portion  of  a  colourless  creamy  fluid  which  smells  like  garlic.  It 
was  extracted  with  a  pointed  pencil,  aod  applied  to  the  Linen^ 
which  was  then  exposed  to  a  bright  light,  and  became  sue- 
oeedrelj  green,  blue,  red,  deep  purple,  and  by  washing  it  in  soap 
and  water,  of  a  bright  and  permanent  crimson. 

The  first  named  fish  was  found  on  the  rocks  near  the  shore,  and 
the  othfr  in  deeper  water,  and  the  early  spring  was  the  best  sea- 
eon  for  taking  them.  Other  places  made  robes  dyed  of  the  same 
colour,  but  none  could  compare  with  the  real  Tyrian,  and  pro- 
bably its  merchants  were  possessed  of  some  chemical  secret  by 
which  the  colour  was  made  more  brilhant,  which  made  tliem  so 
much  more  beautiful  tban  those  of  other  places.  Both  fish  were 
used,  the  murex  first  to  give  depth  and  fastness,  and  then  the 
buccinum  to  enliven  by  its  lighter  reddish  tint.  The  most 
costly  fabrics  were  twice  dyed,  which  made  it  of  so  great  beauty, 
and  80  very  durable,  that  it  brought  fabulous  prices  in  Rome  and 
other  luxurious  places. 

The  capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with  the  manufactures 
of  Sidon  fifteen  centuries  after  they  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
poezDfl  of  Homer.  The  silks,  which  had  been  closely  woven  in 
China,  were  sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phcumcian  women, 
and  the  precious  noaterials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser  texture 
and  the  intermixture  of  Linen  threads.  Such  garments  arc 
gpoken  of  by  Varro  and  Publius  Syrus,  It  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered by  the  Rev.  C.  Foster,  that  tlie  ancient  Arabians  were 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  silken  textures  at  as  remote  a 
period  as  within  500  years  of  the  Flood,  and  perhaps  the  silk 
which  found  its  way  to  Syria  and  to  Europe  may  have  been 
partly  the  produce  of  Arabia, 
M  2 
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It  is  mentioned  in  the  Od788e]r  that  the  Phoenicians  invariably 
sent  a  &ctor  or  supercargo  with  their  vessels,  who  frequently 
traded  by  retail  at  Uie  different  ports,  often  stopping  for  months 
at  one  port  for  this  purpose,  and  the  voyage  in  this  way  extended 
over  a  long  period. 

Old  Tyre,  which  was  built  on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years.  The  second  Tyre 
was  thereafter  built  on  an  island  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  This  city  never  attained  the  fame  or  importance  of  its 
predecessor,  still  it  was  powerftil  enough  to  stay  the  progress  of 
Alexander's  army  for  eight  months,  being  longer  than  any  other 
place  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  Long  aflier  this  it 
continued  to  hold  a  name  and  place  in  the  world,  but  like  many 
other  Eastern  cities  its  sun  has  long  set,  perhaps  never  to  rise 
again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CARTHAGENIAN      LINEN. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  Carthage,  next  to  Tyre,  was 
the  most  maritime  and  the  most  commercial  It  was  origi- 
nally a  colony  of  Tyre,  at  that  time  the  most  renowned  city 
for  commerce  in  the  world.  The  Carthagenians  inherited  their 
trading  habits,  and  their  application  to  conmierce,  from  their 
progenitors.  In  common  with  the  Tyrians,  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Israelites,  they  spoke  the  Hebrew  tongue^  or  at  least 
a  language  derived  from  it.  The  commonwealth  was  devoted 
to  trade,  and  their  fleets,  sailing  to  all  parts  of  the  then  known 
world,  wafted  the  superfluities  of  one  nation  to  barter  them  for 
those  of  another.  The  notices  which  we  possess  regarding  the 
trade,  &c.,  of  Carthage  is  almost  all  derived  from  Aristotle. 
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Among  their  imports  were  fine  Flax,  Bails  and  cables  far  ships, 
jEms  and  fine  Linen  from  Egypt,  pmple  and  scarkt,  tapeetry 
and  rich  stuffs  from  Tyre  and  Phcenicia.  These  were  con- 
sumed at  home,  or  again  exported  to  the  western  parts  of  the 
then  known  world,  and  other  countries  to  which  the  Cartha* 
genians  traded,  where  they  were  exchanged  for  iron,  tin,  lead, 
copper,  and  other  products  of  these  lands.  From  this  im- 
portation  of  fine  Linen  and  yams  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
manufacture  of  Linens  was  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  this 
great  city.  The  climate  was  very  similar  to  Egypt,  aud  Linen 
would  no  doubt  be  much  worn  by  the  Carthagenians,  and  also 
form  an  important  article  for  sending  to  foreign  lands  by  ib»* 
merchant  citii^ns. 

In  time  Carthage,  like  London  of  the  present  day,  rose  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  The  Carthagenians  were 
for  a  long  period  the  lords  of  the  sea,  and  of  that  proud  city  it 
might  then  with  propriety  have  been  said  that  **  Carthage  rules 
the  waves.'*  Carthage  was  founded  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3158,  when  Joash  was  kiog  of  Judah,  79  years  before  the  build- 
ding  of  Home,  aod  84G  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Some 
writers  say  it  was  founded  1233  years  before  Christ,  but  this  ia 
not  the  generally  received  opinion.  It  subsiBted  for  a  period  of 
700  years,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  603d  year  of  Home,  the 
3859  year  of  the  worH  ^^d  154  before  Christ.  It  was  founded 
by  Dido,  sister  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre.  Enervated  by  the 
great  wealth  acquired  by  their  commerce  and  by  the  luxurious 
habits  produced  thereby,  the  Carthagenians  at  last  became  an 
easy  prey  to  the  warlike  Romans,  Mounds  of  debris  and  the 
ruins  of  some  buildings  are  all  that  now  remain  of  that  once 
proud  city. 

The  Babylonians,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  and  glory,  used 
considerable  quantities  of  Linen  as  articles  of  clothing.  A 
Linen  shirt  formed  a  part  of  the  dress  of  almost  all  the  people, 
aod  many  of  them  had  no  other  garments  than  those  composed 
of  Linen.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  production  of  Linen 
in  Aa^ria  or  Babylonia,  but  when  so  much  of  it  was  consumed 
it  must  have  been  largely  manufactured  at  home.  Very  pro- 
bably, however,  the  finer  qualities  were  brought  from  Egypt, 
na  that  countrv  was  at   that  time  the  manufacturers  of  tine 
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Linen  for  the  world.  Herodotus  says  that  the  dress  of  the 
Babylonians  consisted  of  a  Linen  shirt,  hanging  down  to  the 
feet,  and  over  it  a  woollen  tonic,  while  a  small  white  mantle  or 
shawl  was  wrapped  round  the  body. 

Babylonian  garments  were  in  early  times  much  prized. 
Achan  coveted  one,  and  his  sin  wrought  much  woe  to  the 
Israelites.  Josephus  says  it  was  a  royal  garment  woven  en- 
tirely of  gold,  but  they  were  not  usually  made  of  this  costly 
material,  although  they  were  often  embroidered  with  gold.  This 
robe  was  manufactured  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  not  neces- 
sarily in  Babylon,  as  this  city  was  not  at  that  early  period 
of  great  importance,  and  it  was  not  tmtil  many  centuries  after- 
wards that  it  was  celebrated  for  its  manufactures.  It  is  doubt- 
ful of  what  these  famous  robes  or  mantles  were  composed,  but  it 
is  supposed  they  were  made  of  various  colours,  which  seem  to 
have  been  disposed  in  figures  resembling  those  on  Turkey  car- 
pets. From  what  the  Boman  writers  say  about  them  it  is  un- 
certain whether  they  were  painted,  woven  in  the  loom,  or  em- 
broidered by  the  needle.  These  robes  from  their  glossiness  and 
tasteful  combination  of  colours,  produced  a  very  splendid  and 
rich  efiect.  They  were  very  costly,  and  considered  in  the 
highest  degree  luxurious.  Plutarch  relates  that  Cato,  on  re- 
ceiving one  of  them  by  inheritance,  commanded  it  to  be  im- 
mediately sold,  because  he  thought  it  too  costly  for  a  conscien- 
tious Boman  to  wear,  thus  showing  his  enmity  to  luxury.  One  of 
Nero's  dining  rooms  was  hung  with  Babylonian  cloth  at  an  ex- 
pense, as  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  4,000,000  sisterces,  or  upwards 
of  £32,300  sterling.  It  is  likely  that  gold  and  silver  had  entered 
largely  into  the  composition  of  textures  so  extravagantly  costly. 

The  Bomans  got  their  silks  from  Babylon  in  the  days  of 
Pliny.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Babylonians  got  them  from  the 
Indians,  who  in  turn  received  them  from  China.  China  would 
thus  appear  to  have  been  the  early  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture. 
Perhaps  the  Babylonian  mantles  may  latterly  have  been 
formed  of  silk,  but  they  were  more  likely  to  have  made  of  Linen 
or  woollen  in  these  early  times,  as  there  is  no  certain  proof  that 
silk  was  then  known  in  the  western  world.  It  is  related  that 
the  Babylonian  gods  were  arrayed  in  robes  of  purple,  and  very 
probably  these  were  made  of  Linen.     Strabo  speaks  of  the  same 
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three  articles  of  dress  as  worn  by  the  Babylonians  that  are  meii- 
tioDcd  by  Herodotus,  and  shows  where  they  were  chiefly  made. 
He  says  that  Borsippa,  a  city  ol  Babylonia,  sacred  to  Apollo 
and  Dian%  was  a  great  place  for  the  manufacture  of  Linen. 

There  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  Flax  was  extenfiively  culti- 
vated in  Babylonia,  and  that  Linen  was  ao  article  of  very  large 
consumption  there.  The  growth  of  Flax  in  the  region  of  the 
Eupiirates  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  Linen 
thorax,  as  attested  by  Xenophon. 

It  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds,  that  large  weaving  establish- 
ments, approaching  in  many  particulars  to  the  cloth  factories  of 
the  present  day,  were  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
provinces  of  Babylonia.  Nineveh,  and  indeed  all  the  cities  which 
studded  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  were  famous  for 
their  woollen  and  Linen  manufactures,  and  bad  been  so  iu  all 
likelihood  from  the  time  of  the  dispersion  at  BabeL 

Now  Babylon  is  not ;  Nineveh  and  the  other  great  cities  of 
that  region,  which  formerly  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  his- 
tory have  perished,  and  even  the  sites  of  some  of  them  are  un- 
known or  only  guessed  at.  With  their  fall  trade  and  commerce 
in  those  once  fair  and  fertile  countries  were  extinguished,  and 
Babylonian  Linen  and  even  the  gorgeous  Babylonian  mantles 
now  only  historically  exist. 


CHAPTER  V. 


COLCHICAN     LINEK. 


AccoBOiNG  to  Diodorus,  Herodotus  and  other  historianB,  the 
Egyptian  King  Sesostrin,  who  lived  3500  years  ago»  had  fleets 
both  in  the  Red  Bea  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Gibbon  affirms 
that  SesoetriSf  who  carried  on  extensive  wars,  and  extended  his 
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conquests  to  distant  countries,  planted  a  colony  at  Colchis  on 
the  banks  of  the  PhasiB,  a  river  flowing  into  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Pontus  Enxinus  or  Black  Sea.  The  sailors  employed  by 
Sesostris  were  probably  Phoenicians,  because  his  own  people  were 
not  then  navigators,  and  their  antipathy  to  the  sea  existed  for 
many  ages  after  this  period. 

It  is  certain  that  whether  or  not  Colchis  was  a  colony  of 
Egypt,  the  people  prepared  their  Flax  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Egyptians,  and  in  a  way  not  practised  by  any  other  nation. 
They  manufactured  Linen  on  an  extensive  scale,  built  navies, 
and  invented  geographical  maps.  Phineus,  king  of  Colchis, 
told  the  Argonauts  of  the  maps,  and  exhibited  them  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Greeks. 

Xenophon  directs  that  nets  should  be  made  of  Flax  from  the 
Phasis  or  from  Carthage.  Strabo  testifies  to  the  celebrity  of 
Colchis  for  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Flax,  and  says  that 
the  Linen  of  this  country  was  exported  to  distant  places. 

Hemp  as  well  as  Flax  was  grown  extensively  in  Colchis,  and 
they  were  exported  to  the  ports  of  the  iEgean  Sea  by  the 
Jonians,  who  traded  largely  with  the  eastern  and  northern 
coasts  of  the  Euxine,  through  the  medium  of  their  Milesian 
colonies. 

The  productions  of  Colchis,  especially  Flax,  Hemp,  and  fine 
Linen,  formed  an  important  article  of  import  into  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  showing  that  the  trade  had  been  long  and 
successfully  carried  on.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Linen  of 
Colchis  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Sardonian,  and  the  Linen  of 
Egypt  Egyptian.  This  would  imply  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  manufactures  of  the  two  countries,  as  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  to  give  them  distinguishing  names  had 
they  been  of  a  like  quality. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  country 
appears  to  have  maintained  its  ancient  pre-eminence  for  Linens. 
Larcher  refers  to  Chardin  as  saying  that  the  Prince  of  Mingre- 
lia,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  paid  in  his  time  on  annual 
tribute  of  Linen  to  the  Turks. 

Although  Imeretia  has  long  since  lost  her  ancient  and  famous 
Linen  trade.  Flax  and  Hemp  are  yet  grown  abundantly  in  the 
country.     The  crops  of  Flax  are  in  the  present  day  described  as 
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heiQg  rich  aod  luxuriaut,  but  the  plant  is  now  grown  for  ita  oil 
alone,  and  the  stalks  are  burned  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  gathered 
Thia  destruction  of  valuable  fibre  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  might 
yet  be  made  what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  an  important  article 
of  export,  profitable  alike  to  the  growers  and  to  the  countries 
which  import  it.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Turkish  and  other  merchants  trading  to  thb  part  of  the  Black 
Sea, 


CHAPTER  VL 


GBECIAN      LIN£K. 


The  physical  contour  of  a  couotry  influences  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  particular  kind  of  industry,  aod  perhaps  the  very  cha- 
racter, of  the  people.  Egypt  firwt,  and  Germany  subsequently, 
were  the  great  Linen  produciug  countries  of  ancient  times,  be- 
cause in  these  had  been  placed  tbe  splendid  alluvial  plaius  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Rhine.  The  Egyptian  and  German  p^eople  were»  as 
a  rule,  peace-loving  and  industrious.  On  the  other  baud,  the  in* 
habitants  of  mountainous  districts  were  generally  more  noted  for 
woollen  manufactures,  because  their  flocks  yielded  a  ready  supply 
of  the  raw  material.  They  were  also  of  a  more  turbulent  and 
warlike  disposition  than  the  people  who  inhabited  the  neigh- 
bouring plains.  Such  was  Greece  in  the  earliest  times.  It  had 
famous  mount^ns  aud  numerous  hills,  but  it  had  no  large 
rivers,  and  few  great  plains.  It  had  its  petty  tribes,  rugged  as 
the  country  in  which  they  dwelt,  but  war  was  more  congenial  to 
their  taates  than  industrial  pursuits^  and  of  trade  and  commerce 
it  had  none. 

In  some  of  the  beautiful  Islands  which  abound  in  the  Grecian 
8eas,  and  which  ahnost  surround  the  mainland  as  it  were  with 
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bright  and  lovely  gems,  a  spirit  of  peaceful  enterprise  was  early 
created.  Their  own  little  world  at  home  being  too  small  for 
their  support  or  their  ambition,  they  sallied  forth  in  quest  of 
fortune,  and  opened  np  a  trade  with  distant  lands.  The 
lonians  had  colonies  at  a  very  early  period,  and  colonies  imply 
interchange  of  conmiodities.  Through  their  instrumentality 
the  produce  of  distant  countries  was  brought  to  Greece,  and  this 
gradually  changed  die  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people.  Originally 
they  were  indifferent  about  dress,  and  content  with  the  produce  of 
their  flocks,  woven  in  native  looms.  As  refinement  progressed 
Linen  would  come  into  use,  and  the  famous  products  of  the  looms 
of  Egypt,  of  Phoenicia,  of  Babylonia,  or  of  Colchis,  would  be 
more  and  more  prized.  The  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  are 
not  changed  in  a  day,  and  in  Greece  these  changes  were  progres- 
sive. This  is  borne  out  by  the  following  account  of  the  employ- 
ment, dress,  and  habits  of  the  people,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  Linen  manufacture  among  them. 

Greece  was  not  a  Flax  growing  country  ;  indeed,  being  inter- 
sected in  every  part  by  mountainous  ridges,  and  possessed  of  no 
rivers  or  alluvial  plains  of  any  importance,  it  was  not  by  nature 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  only  part  where 
it  is  recorded  to  have  been  grown  in  ancient  times  was  Elis,  a  low 
lying  plain  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  watered  by 
the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Igliaco.  Pliny  affirms  that  it  was  pro- 
duced in  that  country.  Pausanius  speakB  of  the  district  of  Elis 
as  well  adapted  for  growing  the  Byssus.  He  remarks  that  all  the 
people  whose  land  b  adapted  for  it  sow  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Byssus. 
In  a  third  passage  he  says  that  the  Byssus  of  Elis  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  it  is  not  so  yellow. 
This  Byssus  of  the  Hebrews  may  have  been  so  called  because  it 
was  imported  into  Greece  by  them,  and  not  because  it  grew  in 
Palestine.  It  is  well  known,  ho^^ever,  that  Flax  was  grown  ex- 
tensively there,  and  that  there  was  a  manufacture  of  Byssus  in 
Judah,  and  it  may  therefore  have  been  veritably  Byssus  of  the 
Hebrews. 

If  Flax  was  not  extensively  grown  in  Greece  it  must  have  been 
largely  imported,  as  it  was  an  article  of  great  consumption  from 
comparatively  early  times.  Li  Greece  weaving  was  a  distinct  trade, 
carried  on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
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erei7  considerable  dameetic  establiehment,  especmMy  in  the 
cotintiy,  cootaineJ  a  loom,  with  the  other  necessary  apparatus  for 
making  cloth.  The  spinning  of  yarn  was  a  common  employ- 
ment of  the  women,  and  the  most  noble  in  the  land  did  not 
think  it  beneath  them  to  join  in  the  labomr.  When  the  farm- 
house or  the  palace  was  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  it,  a  sepa- 
rate portion  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  work  was  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  female  slaves,  imder  the  superintendence  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  These  occupations  were  all  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  imder  the  protection  of  Athena  or  some  other 

A  lady  in  the  Homeric  age  is  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  poa- 
uessed  of  various  articles  of  costly  manufacture  :  **  Her  lyre  had 
a  silver  frame,  her  basket  is  silver,  and  her  distaff  gold/' 
Saffron  was  used  as  a  spindle  by  the  women  of  remote  antiquity. 

Homer  mentions  a  distaff  of  gold  given  to  Spartan  Helen  by 
Alexandra,  the  wife  of  Polybus,  who  lived  in  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
which  he  thus  describes : — 

And  that  rich  vue,  wiUi  living  ■culptur*  wrought. 
Which,  hatpfid  with  wool,  the  beauteotu  Fhilo  brought 

Theocritufl  presented  a  distaff  of  ivory  to  Theugcnis,  the  wife  of 
his  friend  Nicias,  the  Milesian  physician  ;  and  he  has  given  a  very 
striking  proof  of  the  pleasure  wliich  the  women  of  Miletus  took  in 
their  employment  in  the  verses  which  accompanied  the  gift. 
Among  both  the  Grecian  and  Koman  ladies  the  distaff  and 
spindle  were  always  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  sometimes  of 
costly  materials*  In  addition  to  these  articles  tlicy  had  also  a 
basket  for  holding  the  wool  or  Fla^c,  called  a  talatkus  or  qualm. 
It  was  generally  composed  of  wicker-work 

Catullus,  in  his  description  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  says : — 

The  lof  t«!«t  Secce^  white  u  dKv«D  snow, 
fiefidc  Ibeir  feet^  in  oalsr  buketa,  glow. 


Bidonian  artists  were  most  expert  in  the  fabrication  of  em- 
broidered works,  but  the  high  born  ladies  of  the  court  were 
apparently  no  mean  proficients.     Helen  woaved  a  representation 
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of  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans.  Andromache 
copied  flowers  in  a  veil.  The  web  of  Penelope  is  proverbially 
known — ^that  funeral  offering  for  Laertes  from  the  hand  of  filial 
affection ;  while  another,  which  she  presents  to  an  unknown 
guest,  is  beautifully  described  by  Pope. 

In  spinnmg  and  weaving  the  ancients  evidently  rivalled  the 
present  age,  though  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  As  far  in- 
deed as  spinning  is  concerned  no  machinery  can  rival  the  human 
hand,  which,  from  its  slight  oily  exudation  is  enabled  to  com- 
municate superior  strength  and  evenness  to  the  finest  threads. 
Thus  in  Hindoostan  muslins  were  formerly  produced  which, 
laid  on  the  grass  and  wetted  by  dew,  became  invisible,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  the  produce  of  the  ancient 
Greek  looms  rivalled  those  of  Dacca.  The  fabrics  of  Cos  and 
Tarentum  appear,  in  fact,  from  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  to 
have  fioated  like  a  snowy  mist  around  the  female  form,  dis- 
closing its  whole  contour  like  a  gauze  veil.  It  is  related  that 
the  ambassador  of  Shah  Sefi,  on  his  return  from  India,  presented 
his  master  with  a  cocoa  nut  set  with  jewels,  containing  a  muslin 
turban,  thirty  English  yards  in  length,  so  exquisitely  fine,  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  felt  by  the  touch. 

The  employments  of  women  in  the  Homeric  times  included 
the  labour  of  the  loom,  to  excel  in  which  was  considered  one 
of  their  chief  accomplishments,  and  most  necessary  duties. 
Carding  and  spinning  also  entered  into  the  list  of  occupations.  A 
Homeric  princess  thought  nothing  beneath  her  which  could  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  or  elegant  adornment  of  those  she  loved. 
Constant  practice,  and  the  delight  which  familiar  and  voluntary 
labour  inspires,  had  already,  in  the  heroic  ages,  enabled  the 
Grecian  ladies  to  throw  much  splendour  and  richness  of  inven- 
tion into  their  fabrics.  Probably  the  desire  of  excelling  the 
ladies  of  Sidon  in  works  of  this  kind  gave  an  additional  im- 
pulse to  their  industry  and  skill.  At  all  events  Homer  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  they  understood  how  to  employ  with 
singular  felicity  the  arts  of  design,  and  to  represent  in  varied 
colours,  cities,  landscapes,  human  figures,  and  all  the  com- 
plicated movements  of  war.  No  doubt  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  poet's  unrivalled  skill  in  painting,  but  even  then,  enough 
remains  to  prove  that  at  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  Greece 
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haJ  made  remarkable  progress  in  every  art  which  tends  to 
ameliorate  and  embellish  human  life. 

In  these  oecupations  high-born  ladies  took  refuge  from  anxiety 
and  sorrow.  To  them  Hector,  as  Homer  relates  in  the  Iliad,  witli 
rough  tenderness,  urged  his  beloved  wife  to  have  recourse,  when 
her  affection  would  withdraw  him  from  his  post*  Telemachus, 
as  tuld  in  the  Odyssey,  in  a  tone  perhaps  somewhat  too  authori- 
tative, recommends  the  same  course  to  his  mother.  The  wife 
of  Odysseus,  famed  for  her  household  virtues,  sat  at  her  own 
door  spinniug  the  purple  thread.  Arete,  queen  of  Phoeaciaj  is 
likewise  depicted  sitting  at  the  fire,  distaff  iu  hand,  encircled  by 
her  maids.  Even  Helen,  though  frail  as  fair,  is  as  laborious  as 
Penelope,  plying  her  shuttle  or  her  golden  distafl,  and  snr- 
rounded  habitually  by  a  troop  of  maidens  —the  she-manufac- 
turers of  the  period. 

The  Greeks  were  famous  for  the  beautiful  patterns  woven  in 
their  cloths,  which  were  variegated  with  stripes,  lozenges,  the 
figures  of  birds  and  other  animals,  sprigs,  flowers^  and  stars, 
interwoven  into  their  texture,  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful colour.'^.  Others  were  richly  embroidered.  Even  napkins  in 
Egypt  were  embroidered  with  golden  flowers,  as  both  these  and 
all  kinds  ol  handkerchiefs  still  are  throughout  the  East.  In 
that  age  the  warrior  was  to  some  extent  indebted  to  the 
laboiirs  of  the  needle  and  the  loom.  Wild  animals  or  other 
figures,  the  trophies  of  Ms  dexterity  in  the  chase,  or  his  prowess 
in  the  fight,  were  embroidered  in  his  belt.  More  ample 
robes  were  either  received  as  the  pledge  of  courteous  hospitality, 
or  worn  as  the  prize  of  valour.  In  Greece  the  fine  soft  vests 
which  warriors  wore  beneath  their  shirts  of  mail  were  usually 
figured  with  rich  embroidery  by  the  females  of  their  family. 
Such  occupations  suited  the  secluded  life  and  habits  of  oriental 
females,  and  the  articles  so  wrought  are  graphically  described 
by  the  mother  of  Sisera.  Such  garments  were  stored  in  the 
treasury  of  Priam. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  of  the  Grecian 
loom  seems  to  have  been  that  magnificent  chlamys  which  was 
weaving  for  king  Demetrius  at  the  period  of  bis  overthrow.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  hand,  and  represented  iu 
one  vast  picture^  both  tlie  face  of  the  earth  and  heaven  with  all 
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its  constellations.  But  it  never  was  completed,  none  of  the 
succeeding  sovereigns  of  Macedon  possessing  the  gorgeous  taste 
of  the  son  of  Antigonus. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  supposed  that  silver  threads  were 
not  employed  until  a  very  recent  period,  either  in  weaving  or 
embroidery.  Mention,  however,  is  made  in  Philo  Sudceus  of 
purple  coverlets  inwrought  with  silver  and  gold.  At  length  the 
love  of  show  and  magnificence  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  robes 
were  woven  entirely  of  threads  of  gold. 

In  the  Homeric  ages  it  is  probable  that  the  dresses  of  the 
Greeks  had  been  almost  entirely  composed  of  woollen  cloth. 
Linen  being  little  used,  and,  if  manufactured  at  all,  only  to  a 
small  extent  at  that  early  date.  As  refinement  increased  the 
articles  of  dress  became  more  varied  and  costly,  and  Linen  came 
to  be  generally  worn,  at  least  as  underclothing,  especially  among 
the  ladies  of  Attica. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  Greek  word  used  for  Linen  in  two 
passages  in  the  Hiad,  that  the  Linen  was  procured  from  Egypt, 
the  term  appearing  to  have  been  originally  Egyptian  and 
adopted  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Homer  the  use  of 
Linen  cloth  was  certainly  rare  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
manufacture  of  it  was  perhaps  as  yet  unknown  to  them. 

In  a  list  of  ladies  tradesmen  given  in  Plautus,  mention  is  made 
of  Linen  weavers. 

Being  ignorant  who  was  the  inventor  of  weaving,  the  Grecians 
attributed  the  honour  to  Athena.  She  imparted  a  knowledge 
of  it  to  Arachne,  a  virgin  of  Msdonia,  afterwards  changed  into  a 
spider.  But  spiders  were  not  long  the  only  weavers  among  the 
Hellenes,  as  they  speedily  invented  the  upright  and  horizontal 
looms,  which,  in  after  times  at  least,  were  constructed  from  the 
wood  of  the  Andrachng. 

The  traditions  of  many  ancient  nations  refer  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  weaving  cloth  to*  a  very  remote  antiquity.  According 
to  Pliny,  Semiramis  the  Assyrian  queen,  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  inventress  of  this  art.  Minerva  is  in  some  of  the 
ancient  statues  represented  with  a  distafif,  to  intimate  that  she 
taught  the  art  of  spinning.  This  honour  is  given  by  the 
Egyptians  to  Isis ;  by  the  Mahomedans  to  a  son  of  Japhet ;  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  consort  of  their  Emperor  Yas ;  and  by  the 
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Peruvians  to  Mamoella,  wife  of  Manco-cajmc,  their  first  sove- 
reiga.  A  decided  majority  ol  these  names  are  those  of  ladies, 
thus  associating  women  with  the  establishment  of  the  useful  arte 
in  countries  far  apart  and  in  very  remote  times.  These  tradi- 
tions, soys  Yates  in  his  **  Textrinum  Antiquonim,"  sen^e  only  to 
cairy  the  invaluable  art  of  Bpinning  and  weaving  up  to  an  ex- 
tremely remote  period »  long  prior  to  that  of  authentic  history. 

The  same  learned  author  has  pnblialied  a  curious  map  designed 
to  indicate  the  divisions  of  the  ancient  m^orld,  as  determined  by 
the  raw  materials  produced,  and  employed  in  them  for  weaving. 
In  China  the  chief  manufacture  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
silk  ;  in  India,  cotton ;  in  Egypt,  Colchis  in  the  Euxine,  and 
the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  fiax  ;  in  Western  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe,  wool ;  and  in  Northern  Europe,  hemp, 

In  Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries  the  taste  for  ladiaa  to 
spin,  weave,  and  make  embroidered  garments  prevailed  down  to 
a  later  age.  When  Sisygambis,  the  captive  Persian  Queen,  was 
presented  by  Alexander  with  purple  and  wool,  she  said,  in  an 
agony  of  grief  and  tears,  they  reminded  her  of  happier  days.  The 
conqueror,  misun  Jerstanding  her  feelings,  and  desiring  to  remove 
the  notion  that  he  was  imposing  any  servile  task,  observed : — 
'*  This  garment,  mother,  which  you  see  me  wear,  is  not  merely 
the  gift,  but  the  work  also,  of  my  sisters,"  Similar  firesenta 
paseed  between  near  relations  in  Persia,  for  it  is  related  by 
Herodotus  that  Amestris,  the  queen  of  Xerxes,  conferred  upon 
her  husband,  as  a  gift  of  price,  a  rich,  variegated,  and  ample 
pelisse,  which  the  labours  ot  her  own  fair  hands  had  rendered 
valuable. 

The  Dorian  style  of  dress  formed  ihe  point  of  transition  from 
the  simple  elegance  of  the  Homeric  period  to  the  elaborate 
splendour  of  the  historic  asje  at  Athens.  Wealthy  and  fond  of 
ahow  they  delignted  in  a  style  of  dress  curious  and  magnificent, 
appearing  abroad  in  flowing  robes  of  the  finest  Linen,  dyed  with 
purple  and  other  brilliant  colours. 

As  much  dignity  is  supposed  to  belong  to  ample  drapery,  the 
citizen  ladies  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Ghneeoe  took  care  not  to 
be  sparing  of  their  stufi*,  their  dresses  trailing  on  the  ground, 
and  displaying  numerous  folds  produced  purposely  at  the  extre- 
mity»  by  a  band  parsing  round  the  edge.    These  ganneuts  were 
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generally  of  Linen.  Snow  white  slippers  of  fine  Linen,  flowered 
with  needle-work,  were  occasionallv  worn. 

The  dress  of  the  men  included  many  of  the  garments  worn  by 
women,  for  example  the  chiton,  of  which  there  were  several 
kinds,  some  with  and  some  without  sleeves,  were  worn  by  both 
sexes  in  some  parts  of  Greece. 

According  to  Julius  Pollux,  the  Athenians  and  lonians  wore 
a  Linen  shui  reaching  to  the  feet.  The  lonians  cultivated 
Flax  in  their  own  country,  as  well  as  in  colonies  they  had  in 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  in  consequence 
of  the  general  elegance  and  refinement  of  their  manners,  for 
which  they  were  proverbial,  it  is  probable  that  they  adopted  this 
article  of  clothing  long  before  the  Athenians.  Indeed  it  appears 
probable  that  the  Linen  first  used  by  the  Athenians  was  imported. 
Herodotus  remarks  that  the  Linen  shift  worn  by  the  Athenian 
women  was  originally  Carian. 

Athena  was  considered  to  be  the  goddess  who  presided  over 
spinning  and  weaving.  A  bride  at  the  altar  of  Athena  always 
presented  one  of  her  tresses  cut  off  and  twined  round  a  spindle 
as  a  marriage  offering. 

The  Athenian  ladies  wore  a  white  tunic  reaching  to  the 
ground  (answering  to  the  modem  chemise),  in  some  instances 
sleeveless  and  fastened  on  the  shoulders  with  buttons  ;  in  others 
furnished  with  loose  hanging  sleeves  descending  to  the  wrist, 
and  brought  together  at  intervals  upon  tlie  arm  by  silver  or 
golden  agraffes.  It  was  gathered  into  close  folds«  under  the 
bosom  by  a  girdle  or  ribband,  sometimes  fastened  in  front  by  a 
knot,  and  sometimes  by  a  clasp.  This  inner  robe,  made  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  fine  Linen  manufactured  in  Attica,  or  imported 
from  Egypt,  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  came  in  after  times  to  be  of 
muslin  from  Tarentum,  or  woven  at  home  from  Egyptian 
cotton.  The  use  of  fine  Linen,  however,  for  this  purpose  was 
not  wholly  superseded  by  either  of  these  fabrics. 

Pliny  says  that  among  the  finest  and  most  elegant  fabrics  of 
Greece  were  those  manufactured  in  the  Achsean  city  of  Patrsd, 
where  the  women,  being  twice  as  numerous  as  the  men,  would 
alone  appear  to  have  worked  in  the  factories,  from  which  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  doubtless  derived  their  liveli- 
hood.     The  Flax  from  which  the  fine  Linen  and  head  nets  of 
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this  town  were  made,  was  not  grown  in  theneigbbourliood,  but 
in  the  plains  of  Elis,  where  alone  in  Greece  the  plant  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  ;  not  }^elding  id  fineness  to  the 
best  produced  elsewhere,  w±ile  it  was  possessed  of  Kyperior 
whiteness.  The  fine  cloths  mannfactured  from  it  sold  for  their 
weight  in  gold. 

A  very  beautiful  kind  from  the  Idand  of  Amorgos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  w^as  often  substituted^  down  to  a  very  late  period,  in 
place  of  the  byssus  or  fine  Linen  of  Egypt.  This  insular  fabric, 
whether  snow  white  or  purple,  would  have  rivalled  the  finest 
cambric,  being  of  the  most  delicate  texture,  and  Bemi-tran8- 
parent,  like  the  Tarentine  and  Coan  vesta  of  the  Roman  ladies, 
the  Sandyx-coloured  Lydian  robe,  or  the  silken  chemises  of  the 
Turkish  sultanas  described  by  Lady  Montague.  It  is  in  a 
tunic  of  this  Linen  that  Lysistrata  in  Aristophanes  advices  the 
Athenian  ladies  to  appear  before  their  husbands,  in  order  to  give 
fuU  effect  to  the  splendour  of  their  charms. 

In  imitation  of  the  Egyptians  they  wove  a  sort  of  fine  napkins, 
which  were  evidently  used  in  the  same  manner  as  modern 
pocket  handkerchiefs  (for  which,  according  to  Aristophanes,  the 
old  men  substituted  a  fox's  tml,)  The  Flax  from  which  these 
beautiful  Linens  was  made  was  cultivated  in  the  Island,  and  it 
was  of  remarkably  fine  quality. 

Because  the  Amorgiuean  Linen  was  often,  perhaps  commonly, 
dyed  purple,  the  word  amorgis  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
to  denote  purple  stuff,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  none  purely 
white  was  produced  ;  but  this,  as  Bochart  observes,  is  probably  a 
mistake,  indeed  it  is  believed  that  the  fabrics  of  the  Island  were 
as  often  white  as  dyed.  At  all  events,  it  was  of  extraordinary 
fineness,  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  Lindas,  even  to  the  byssus 
and  carbasos  or  lawn  of  Cyprus,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
thin  gauze-like  texture,  like  the  drapery  of  **  woven  air,"  which 
PetroniuB  throws  around  his  female  characters. 

Over  the  chiton  was  worn  a  shorter  robe  not  reachiog  below 
the  knee,  and  confined  above  the  loins  by  a  broad  ribband. 
This  was  also  in  some  instances  furnished  with  sleeves,  and  of 
a  rich  purple  or  sa&on  colour,  generally  ornamented  like  the 
chiton  with  a  broad  border  of  variegated  embroidery.  To  tiiese, 
in  order  to  complete  the  walking  dresS)  was  added  a  magnifi* 
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cent  mantle,  generally  of  purple  embroidered  with  gold,  which 
being  thrown  negligently  over  the  shoulders,  floated  airily  about 
the  person,  discovering  the  under  garments,  exquisitely  disposed 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  all  the  contours  of  the  form,  par- 
ticularly of  the  waist  and  bosom. 

Diogenes  Laertius  tells  a  story  respecting  the  philosopher 
Crates,  which  shows  that  at  Athens  it  was  not  deemed  proper 
for  a  man  to  wear  Linen  as  an  outer  garment,  but  that  persons 
were  enveloped  in  it  under  the  hands  of  the  hairdresser.  The 
Athenian  police  officer  having  charged  him  with  wearing  a 
Linen  sheet  for  his  outer  garment,  he  said  I  will  shew  you 
Theophrastus  himself  habited  in  that  manner,  and,  when  they 
doubted  the  fact,  he  took  them  to  see  Theophrastus  at  the  hair- 
dresser's. Alciphron  tells  of  the  barber  putting  on  him  a  Linen 
cloth  in  order  to  shave  him,  and  Phaneas,  in  an  epigram,  says 
the  cloth  used  in  shaving  is  Linen. 

Herodotus  says  that,  before  an  incident  which  he  relates, 
*'  the  women  of  Athens  wore  the  Doric  vest,  which  resembles 
the  Corinthian ;  that  they  might  have  no  occasion  for  clasps 
they  obliged  them  to  wear  Linen  tunics." 

According  to  the  same  author,  Xerxes  provided  cordage  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  biblos,  and  of  white  Flax,  for  constructing 
the  bridges  over  the  Hellespont.  He  says  the  Phoenicians  used 
a  cordage  made  of  Linen,  the  Egyptians  the  bark  of  the  biblos. 
In  the  second  bridge  the  cables,  he  says,  were  made  as  follows : 
'^  For  this  purpose  they  did  not  employ  a  number  of  separate 
cables,  but  united  two  of  white  Flax  with  four  of  biblos.  These 
were  alike  in  thickness  and  apparently  so  in  goodness,  but  those 
of  Flax  were  in  proportion  much  the  more  solid,  weighing  not 
less  than  a  talent  to  every  cubit.'' 

Among  the  articles  of  armour  enumerated  by  the  poet 
AlcsBus,  as  hung  round  his  room,  are  *'  cuirasses  of  Linen, 
baldricks,  and  the  short  vest,  which  we  wear  beneath  our 
armour,  and  a  short  Linen  chiton  descending  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh." 

When  a  ^ntlemen  first  commenced  housekeeping,  or  got  a 
new  set  of  domestics,  he  delivered  unto  the  care  of  the  proper 
individuals  his  kneading  troughs,  his  kitchen  utensils,  his  cards, 
looms,  flpinning  wheels,  &c.^  and  pointed  out  the  place  where 
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each  should  be  placed  when  not  in  use.  Indeed,  the  imple- 
ments of  war,  loomsj  epinning  wheels,  embroidering  frames,  &c,, 
were  mixed  up  together  in  Greek  housee,  just  as  Homer  de- 
scribes them  in  the  Thalamos  of  Paris  at  Troy. 

Greece  was  not  a  manntacturing  country,  and  although  some 
of  the  states  made  their  own  clothiug  and  even  exported  a  little, 
others  were  indebted  for  it  to  neighbouring  countries,  and  none 
of  them  exported  textile  fabrics  to  any  great  extent.  At  one 
period,  and  it  continued  for  a  long  time,  the  Island  of  Delos  was 
the  grand  mart,  not  only  of  Atbeas,  but  of  all  Greece,  and  of 
other  countriea  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  the  emporium 
for  the  then  known  world,  just  as  Britain  is  at  the  present  day. 
Neighbouring  nations  sent  the  products  of  their  industry  there 
to  sell,  taking  back  such  necessaries  or  luxuries  as  their  own 
country  did  not  produce.  It  was  an  island  of  merchants,  a 
depot  for  the  goods  of  the  world.  Among  other  things  it  im- 
ported scarlet  Linen  tunics  manufactured  on  the  Island  of 
Amorgos,  and  the  rich  purple  stuff  of  Cos.  Colchis  traded 
with  it,  sending  its  Flax  and  fine  Liuen,  and  taking  in  return 
the  products  of  other  lands.  The  Egyptians,  the  Tyrians,  the 
Romans,  and  many  other  nations  and  countries  trafficked  with 
the  merchants  of  Delos,  and  Linens  formed  a  very  important 
article  of  the  trade  of  the  place.  The  war  of  Mithridates  put 
an  end  to  the  trade  of  commercial  Delos. 

According  to  Thucydides,  papyrus  and  sail  cloth  from  Egypt, 
and  carpets  from  Carthage^  were  among  the  importations  of 
Corinth. 

It  is  recorded  that  Alexander  the  Great  took  the  turban  from 
his  head  to  bind  up  the  wound  of  Lysimachus,  showing  conclu- 
sively  that  it  was  made  of  fine  Linen.  Turbans  of  fine  Linen, 
with  an  encircling  or  front  ornament  of  gold  or  precious  stones, 
was  the  usual  diadem  of  ancient  kings. 

Sails  were  manufactured  from  a  variety  of  materials.  In 
Egypt  they  sometimes  consisted  of  numbers  of  hides  sewed  to- 
gether,  sometimes  they  were  made  of  papyrus,  and  sometimes  of 
Flax.  In  various  countries  they  were  plaited,  as  now  in  China, 
from  reeds  or  ruahea.  But  the  sail-cloth  of  the  Greeks  was 
generally  woven  from  Hemp,  like  some  made  in  Britain  at  the 
present  day. 
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In  ancient  times  the  Greeks  made  very  superior  cloth  frottf 
Hemp,  and  the  Thracians,  in  whose  country  it  was  found  both 
in  a  cultivated  and  wild  state,  used  it  extensively.  It  differed 
little  from  Flax,  except  in  its  superior  height  and  thickness, 
and  the  fabrics  manufactured  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
Linen,  save  by  the  most  experienced  judges. 

Among  the  exports  of  Athens  are  enumerated  soft  fine  wool, 
Linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  4c.  Elis  exported  Flax.  Achaia  ex- 
ported all  kinds  of  fine  Linen  manufactured  at  Patrse.  Corinth 
exported  Linen  tunics.  The  LacedaBmonians  distinguished 
themselves  in  dyeing  and  weaving,  and  their  mantles  and 
woollen  garments  were  in  much  esteem  throughout  Greece. 
Linen,  white  and  dyed,  was  brought  from  the  Island  of 
Amorgos  to  the  various  countries  of  Greece.  Flax  was  im- 
ported from  Egypt,  and  also  paper,  sails,  curiously  wrought 
Linen  breastplates.  Linen,  &c.  Purple  and  broidered  work  and 
fine  Linen  was  imported  from  Syria ;  in  tlie  most  ancient  times 
from  Sidon,  and  later  from  Tyre  and  other  places. 

After  tlie  rise  of  the  Roman  power  Greece  gradually  sank  to 
a  subordinate  rank,  and  finally  its  States  became  provinces  of 
Home.  Less  account  was  then  made  of  its  manufactures  and 
trade  than  when  it  was  an  independent  power,  and  much  is  left 
to  hypothesis  and  surmise.  During  that  period  the  Lmen 
manufacture  held  a  place  in  some  districts,  and  was  prosecuted 
with  greater  or  less  success.  Apart  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  power,  and  away  from  the  anxiety  and  ruin  which 
latterly  overwhelmed  Rome,  they  long  followed  their  peaceM 
industry  with  comparatively  little  molestation. 

Gibbon  says  that  after  the  age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire began  to  decay,  and  but  for  its  trade  and  manufactures  it 
would  have  sunk  faster  than  it  did.  In  the  province  of  Pelo  • 
ponnesus,  mariners  and  the  workers  in  parchment  and  purple 
were  exempted  from  all  personal  taxes,  which  did  much  to 
encourage  industry.  Under  this  denomination  may  be  fairly 
included  the  manufacture  of  Linen,  woollen,  and  silk,  the  two 
former  of  which  had  flourished  in  Greece  from  about  the  days  of 
Homer.  These  arts,  which  were  exercised  at  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  Argos,  afforded  good  occupation  to  a  numerous  people,  and 
Ihe  men,  women,  and  children  were  distributed  according  to 
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their  ages  and  strength,  and  to  each  was  assigned  work  suitable 
for  their  abilities. 

The  gifts  which  a  rich  and  generoua  matron  of  Pcloponnesua 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Basil,  her  adopted  eon,  were  doubt- 
less fabricated  in  the  Grecian  looms,  Danielis  bestowed  on 
him  a  carpet  of  fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated  the  spots 
oi  a  peacock's  taU,  and  of  a  magnitude  to  overspread  tlje  floor  of  a 
new  chiirck  She  gave  600  pieces  of  eillt,  and  Linen  of  various 
denominations.  The  silk  was  dyed  with  the  Tyrian  dye,  and 
adorned  by  the  labour  of  fair  hands  with  the  needle,  and  the 
Linen  was  so  exquisitely  fine  that  an  entire  piece  might  be  rolled 
in  the  hollow  of  a  cane. 

For  centuries  after  this  period  the  manufacture  of  Linen, 
eilk,  &c.,  was  carried  on  in  Greece,  but  it  gradually  decreased 
and  finally  became  extinct  as  the  country  fell  under  Mahome- 
dan  sway.  In  modern  times  it  possesses  no  Linen  manufactures 
that  really  deserve  the  name,  and  what  Linens  are  required  are, 
as  they  were  in  the  very  earliest  times,  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

When  Colonel  Leake  was  at  Gastuni,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  in  Elis,  after  describing  the  mode  of  cultivating  and 
preparing  Flax,  which  he  says,  is  one  of  the  chief  things  pro- 
duced there,  he  remarks,  '*  coutiar)^  to  its  ancient  reputation,  tht3 
Hax  of  Gastuni  is  not  very  fine.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
neighbouring  islands  by  the  peasantry,  who  weave  it  into  chith 
for  their  own  use/* 

The  imports  of  Linen  manufactures  into  Greece  for  the  yeara 
1857  to  1860  were  m  follows  :— 


1857 

1S58 

1850 

i&io 

Toot,            .. 

65 

85 

143 

V»lac,   £15^416 

£12,131 

£13.882 

£18,774 

In  1857  nearly  five-eighths  of  the  value  wa«  from  Austria, 
the  United  Kingdom  supplying  little  more  than  oue-fiixth,  and 
France  between  one^burth  and  one-fifth  of  the  total.  In  18GU 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  more  than  tlie  half,  both  in 
<juantity  and  value,  Austria  one-third  and  Franco  one-tenth. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ROMAN      LINEN.  ' 

The  great  desire  of  the  Bomans  was  the  extension  of  their 
dominions,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  state,  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  their  power.  At  a  very  early  period  of  their  his- 
tory they  had  colonies  and  dependencies  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  whence  they  drew  supplies  of  many  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  On  this  account  it  was 
not  imperative  on  them  to  become  a  manufacturing  people, 
as  the  labour  of  their  colonies,  and  of  tributary  nations,  pro- 
vided them  with  the  bulk 'of  the  textile  fabrics  they  required. 
This  the  better  enabled  the  Romans  to  devote  themselves  to 
military  duty,  and  to  seek  martial  glory,  which  was  the  great 
business  of  their  life.  Some  of  the  subjugated  countries  and 
colonies  were  famous  for  one  species  of  manufacture,  and  others 
for  another,  and  all  of  them  furnished  their^quota  for  the  supply 
of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  luxurious  citizens  of  mighty  Rome. 

In  the  ancient  history  of  the  republic  the  Romans  were  almost 
entirely  clotlied  in  woollen  garments,  difiering  in  quality  and 
textiu-e  with  the  circumstances  of  the  wearer  and  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Emperors  that 
Linen  came  into  extensive  use.  The  Roman  priests  began  to 
wear  Linen  garments  at  an  early  period,  and  in  this  they  no 
doubt  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  priesthood  in  Israel 
and  in  Egypt,  who,  from  the  earliest  times,  wore  Linen  clothing. 
Ovid  and  Juvenal  call  the  Roman  priests  "  Linen  wearing," 
from  the  texture  of  the  garments  they  wore.  As  greater  refine- 
ment of  manners  began  to  prevail,  and  more  luxurious  tastes 
arose,  woollen  cloth  failed  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  wealthy 
Romans,  and  Linen  fabrics  came  gradually  mto  use  among  them. 
Some  of  these,  for  every-day  use,  were  no  doubt  of  a  common 
quality,  but  Linen  of  the  most  beautiful  texture  was  largely 
consumed. 
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Egypt,  Phoemcia,  Babylonia,  Colchia,  aotl  Greece,  all  sent 
the  marvellous  productioiis  of  their  looms  to  Borne,  and  found 
a  ready  market  for  them  there.  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
other  countriea  famous  for  their  Linens,  also  contributed  their 
manufactures  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  seven  liilled  city, 
Several  difitricts  in  Italy  were  early  distinguished  for  their 
Linens,  and,  as  the  consumption  became  more  general,  the  pro- 
duction partook  much  of  a  domestic  cliaracter,  and  many  families 
span  their  Flax  end  weaved  the  Linen  for  their  own  use,  after 
satisfying  which ,  the  superabundant  production  was  bartered  or 
sold. 

An  account  of  the  Linen  manufacture  in  some  of  the  countries 
which  supplied  Imperial  Kome  has  already  been  given,  but  it 
win  not  be  out  of  place  to  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  Linen 
producing  nations  here.  Their  manufactures  were,  no  doubt, 
to  eome  extent  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country^  but 
many  of  their  most  costly  productions  were  specially  made  for 
Borne.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  many  of  its  noble  citizens 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  fabrication  of  the  very  finest 
Linens.  This  stimulated  the  manufacturers  to  exert  them- 
selves, and  great  excellence  was  attained,  the  beauty  of  many  of 
the  Linens  produced  being  proverbial. 

In  ancient  times  some  of  the  cities  of  Spain  were  highly  cele- 
brated for  their  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  and  of  these 
Linen  was  one  of  the  most  important.  Strabo  says  there  was 
a  manufacture  of  Linen  at  Emporium  in  Spain,  which  lay  in 
the  Miditerranenn  not  far  from  the  Pyrenees,  Tarraco  (Tar- 
rtgona)  was  famous  for  its  fine  Linen,  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  shining  whiteness,  and  the  wonderful  thinness  of  its  fabric* 
Pliny,  the  natural  historian,  says  that  remarkably  beautiful  Flax 
was  produced  in  Rispania  Citerior,  near  Tarraco.  He  a^ribes 
its  Bplendour  to  the  virtues  of  the  river  water  flowing  near  Tar- 
raco, in  which  the  Flax  wtw  steeped  and  prepared.  This  is 
very  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  as  it  is  well  kno^vn  that  the 
water  in  which  the  Flax  is  steeped  has  considerable  iuBuencc 
on  the  quality  of  the  fibre.  On  this  account  the  Lys  in  Belgium 
has  acquired  a  name  and  fame,  and  it  hm  become  the  most  cele- 
brated river  in  modern  times,  for  the  valuable  properties  it  im- 
partu  to  the  Flax  steeped  in  it. 
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Caftallas,  Pliny,  and  other  authors  say  that  Setabis,  the 
modem  Xativa,  southward  from  Tarraco,  but  on  the  same 
coast,  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  Linen,  and  especially 
for  Linen  sudaria  or  handkerchiefs.  Pliny  also  mentions  a  kind 
of  Flax  called  Zoelicum,  from  a  place  in  GalUcia.  Spain  and 
Portugal  at  an  early  period  manufacture  dsuperior  Linen  for 
export.  The  Linens  of  Emporise  and  of  the  Saltioeti  long  con- 
tinued to  be  famous.  The  Spartium  or  Spanish  broom,  princi- 
pally used  in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  grew  chiefly  along  the 
high  arid  plains  of  Valentia  and  Catalonia,  throufi^h  which  passed 
the  great  high  road  to  Italy. 

Pliny  relates  that  Flax  was  woven  into  sailcloth  in  all  parts 
of  Graul ;  and  that  in  some  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine 
the  most  beautiful  apparel  of  the  ladies  was  Linen.  Tacitus 
states  that  the  women  of  Germany  wore  Linen  sheets  over  their 
other  clothing,  that  the  dress  of  the  men  and  women  differed 
little  excepting  that  the  women  wore  more  Linen  than  the  men, 
and  that  the  sleeves  of  their  tunics  were  short,  which  left  their 
arms  bare,  and  also  some  part  of  their  bosoms. 

In  the  most  inclement  winter  the  hardy  Gterman  was  satisfied 
with  a  scanty  garment  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal.  The 
natives  who  dwelt  towards  the  north  clothed  themselves  with 
furs,  and  the  women  manufactured  for  their  own  use  a  coarse 
kind  of  Linen.  Pliny  speaks  with  ill-concealed  contempt  of  the 
German  ladies  '^  who  cannot  desire  to  go  more  rich  and  costly 
in  their  apparel  than  to  wear  Linen."  He  mentions  that  the 
Germans  wove  their  Linens  in  dwellings  under  the  ground,  and 
that  a  similar  practice  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  It  is 
well  known  that  Flax  does  not  spin  or  weave  so  well  in  a  very 
dry  place,  as  in  one  where  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  cool,  and 
it  would  appear  that  this  had  been  known  to,  and  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Germans,  and  those  of  Italy,  of  whom  mention  is 
made. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  in  the  history  of  the 
Longobards,  that  the  German  ancestors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
wore  loose  and  flowing  garments,  chiefly  made  of  Linen,  adorned 
with  broad  borders,  woven  or  embroidered  with  various  colours. 
This  must  refer  chiefly  to  the  women,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
all  the  garments  of  the  men,  especially  the  upper  ones,  would 
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be  made  of  Linen,  seeing  that  they  were  so  much  exposed  to 
etorms,  and  &o  often  engaged  in  military  expeditiona,  in  a 
country  where  warm  clothing,  in  the  winter  eeason,  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Gibbon  says  that  in  a.d.  590  the  Lombards  of  the  4th  gene- 
ration surveyed  with  curiosity  and  affright  the  portraits  of  their 
Bavage  forefathers.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose  Lineo  gar- 
meets,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  was  deco* 
rated  with  broad  stripes  of  variegated  colours. 

The  following  passage  from  Equihart  s  life  of  Charlemagne, 
shows  that  during  several  succeeding  centmes  atler  the  Roman 
age,  the  Franks  wore  Linen  for  their  under  garments : — 
"  Charles  drest  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen  the  Franks. 
Next  to  the  skin  he  wore  a  shirt  and  drawers  of  Linen,  over 
these  he  wore  a  tunic  hordeied  with  silk,  and  breeches/'  In  the 
notes  on  this  passage  it  is  said  that  the  Lombards  and  the  Anglo<* 
Saxons  wore  principally  Linen  garments. 

From  time  immemorial  some  parts  of  Italy  have  been  famous 
fvT  their  Flax.  Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  Flax  which  were 
produced  in  the  plains  of  the  Po  and  Ticino,  in  the  country  of 
the  Peligni  (in  Ficenum),  and  about  Cumae  in  Campania,  No 
Flax,  he  says,  wa^  whiter  or  more  like  wool  than  that  of  the 
Peligni,  Professor  Miiller  says  **  Flax  was  grown  and  manu* 
factured  in  Southern  Etruria  from  ancient  times,  and  thus  the 
Tarquinii  were  enabled  to  furnish  sailcloth  for  the  fleet  of 
Scipio.  Yam  for  making  nets  was  produced  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  and  fine  Linen  for  clothing  in  Falerii,"  This 
agrees  wiih  the  views  of  tho^e  historians  who  maintain  the 
Egj'ptian  origin  of  the  Etrurians. 

Not  only  was  Flax  raised  largely  in  Italy,  but  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  other  provinces  of  ancient  Rome  were  celebrated  for  the 
superior  quality  of  what  they  produced,  and  Egypt  contributed 
a  full  shnre  of  its  famous  Flax  to  supply  the  extensive  wanta  of 
the  Koman  people. 

The  warlike  Roman  dimiained  to  occupy  himself  in  tasks 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  eiSeminate  drudgery. 
His  attention  was  more  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science 
of  war  than  to  the  humhler  but  more  useful  industrial  arts. 
To  the  women  chiefly  were  assigned  the  labours  of  spinning 
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and  weaving,  especially  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Like  Greece,  Borne  had  its  regular  weaving  establishments, 
conducted  by  a  distinct  class  of  people,  and  hired  women  used 
to  weave  in  the  open  air  at  Bome.  Men  were  also  so 
employed  at  times.  It  also  had  its  domestic  manufacture,  in 
which  the  mistress  and  her  maidens  both  performed  their  part. 
Spinning  and  weaving  were  then  considered  honourable  in  them- 
selves, and  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  females  in  every  rank. 
The  &mily  loom  long  stood  in  the  Atrium,  the  public  apartment 
of  the  mansion,  and  there  the  lady  of  the  house  sat  and  toiled, 
surrounded  by  her  maidens.  No  doubt  as  wool  long  formed  the 
chief  article  of  clothing  of  both  sexes,  it  would  be  the  material 
spun  and  weaved,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Bepublic,  and 
under  the  Empire,  Linen  came  more  extensively  into  use,  and 
mixed  fabrics  with  either  the  warp  or  weft  of  Flax  became 
general. 

Although  Flax  was  employed  for  mauy  domestic  purposes  in 
Bome,  it  was  not  generally  used  until  a  late  epoch  for  articles 
of  dress,  and  the  priests  of  Isis,  who  were  always  robed  in 
Linen,  were  from  this  circumstance  marked  out  to  the  eye  as  a 
distinct  class.  When  it  first  began  to  be  introduced  it  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  women,  but  gradually  the  men 
also  adopted  it,  and  at  last  Linen  articles  of  clothing  became 
common  to  both  sexes. 

Pliny  has  given  some  ciu*ious  particulars  as  to  the  culti- 
vation and  preparation  of  Flax  and  the  manufacture  of  Linen 
in  his  day.  He  appears  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  an  effemi- 
nate and  even  dangerous  innovation,  and  to  have  considered 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  retained  the  woollen 
clothing  of  former  times.  The  arts  of  dressing  and  weaving 
Flax  had  been  long  practised  in  the  east  before  they  made  their 
way  into  Italy  and  were  practised  in  that  country.  Some  of 
the  great  families  among  the  old  Bomans  boasted  that  they 
made  no  use  of  Linen  in  their  houses  or  about  their  persons,  and 
the  use  of  it  was  long  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  and  a 
piece  of  criminal  luxury  by  that  brave  and  hardy  people.  By 
slow  d^rees,  however,  the  use  of  Linen  extended  not  only  over 
all  Italy,  but  also  into  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain. 
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Montfaucon,  frooi  Pliny,  says  that  the  Romans  haJ  bedcover- 
iaga  from  Gkul  (called  Cadurcem,  from  tlie  countiy  whence 
they  were  made),  of  Linen  a«  white  as  wool*  If  sheets  are  to 
be  understood  by  stramenia,  which  in  one  sense  signified  under* 
bed-clothes,  sheets  of  this  kind  were  used  in  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.     Norrius  defines  plagae  by  sheets. 

Fu9us^  the  spindle,  was  always,  when  in  use,  accompanied  by 
the  coins  or  distaff,  as  an  indispensible  part  of  the  same  ap- 
paratuB*  The  Flax  or  other  material  having  been  prepared  for 
spinning,  was  rolled  into  a  ball  (glomus),  snflBcieetly  loose  to 
allow  the  fibres  to  be  easily  drawn  out  by  the  hand  of  the  spin- 
The  upper  part  of  the  distaff  was  then  inserted  into  the 
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ball,  and  the  lower  part  was  held  under  the  arm  in  such  a  poei- 
tion  as  was  most  convenient  for  conducting  the  operation.  The 
fibres  were  drawn  out,  and  at  the  same  time  spirally  twisted, 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  fore^finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  and  the  thread  (filum)  so  produced  was  wound  upon  the 
spindle.  The  spindle  diliered  little  from  that  used  in  Egypt 
Its  lower  extremity  was  inserted  into  a  small  wheel  called  the 
whorl  (voriicellum),  of  wood  or  other  material,  to  keep  the 
spindle  more  steady  and  to  promote  its  rotation. 

The  distaff,  spindle,  balls  of  flax,  and  the  bobbins  spun,  were 
usually  held  in  a  basket,  called  calatkus.  The  distaff  and 
spindle,  with  the  wool  or  Flax  and  thread  upon  them,  were 
carried  in  bridal  processions.  Without  the  yarn  and  material 
they  were  often  suspended  by  females  as  offerings  of  religious 
gratitude,  especially  in  old  age,  or  in  relinquishing  the  use  of 
them.  They  were  most  frequently  dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  pat- 
roness of  spinning  and  of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  They 
were  exhibited  in  the  representations  of  the  Three  Fates,  who 
were  conceived  by  their  spinning  to  determine  the  life  of  every 
man. 

The  method  of  spinning  then  in  use  was  very  similar  to  the 
mode  practised  in  this  country  at  no  very  remote  period,  and  more 
fully  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  Flax  spinning.  It  is  still  conducted 
in  the  same  way  almost  universally  throughout  Southern  Italy 
in  the  present  day.  A  most  graphic  and  charming  description 
of  the  process  will  be  found  in  CatuUus,  when  he  represents  the 
Fates  plying  their  task  at  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 
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The  di£ferent  parts  of  the  loom  and  of  the  web  are  in  like 
manner  enumerated  by  Ovid,  when  describing  the  struggle  of 
Arachne  with  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  they  are  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  classics.  The  frame  of  the  loom,  which  was  generally 
placed  vertically,  and  not  horizontally,  was  called  jugum^  the 
web  tela,  the  loops  or  holders  were  the  Zicta,  the  warp  stamen, 
the  woof  trama  or  suhtemen,  the  reed  arundo,  the  shuttle 
radius,  and  the  lay  or  lath  pecten.  The  warp  was  named 
stamen  on  account  of  its  erect  position  in  the  loom.  A  trans- 
verse rod  was  passed  through  the  threads  of  warp  to  divide  it 
into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one  side  of  the  rod  alternating 
with  those  on  the  other  side  throughout  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  warp.  The  warp  was  also  divided  into  a  number  of  par- 
cels, a  stone  being  suspended  from  each  to  keep  the  threads  in 
a  perpendicular  position.  The  web  as  the  work  advanced  was 
wound  on  a  roller,  turned  by  a  handle.  The  warp  was  of 
strong,  well  twisted  yarn.  The  wefl  was  put  on  a  spindle  or 
a  bobbin,  and  passed  through  the  warp  without  any  other  contri- 
vance ;  or  it  was  made  to  revolve  in  a  shuttle,  made  of  box 
brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  pointed  at  both 
ends,  that  it  might  easily  force  its  way  through  the  warp.  The 
lida  or  heddles  were  threads  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  straight 
rod,  and  having  a  loop  at  the  other  through  which  a  thread  of 
warp  was  passed.  The  warp  was  divided  by  the  arundo  into 
two  sets  of  threads,  which  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the 
corresponding  set  of  leashes.  For  a  plain  web  two  rods  with 
the  leashes  attached  were  necessary,  and  the  number  of  sets  of 
leashes  was  increased  according  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern, 
which  was  called  bilix  or  trilex,  according  as  the  number  was, 
two,  three,  or  more. 

The  warp  was  drawn  through  the  heddles  by  two  women, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  at  present.  In  weaving,  the  warp  was 
decussated  by  drawing  forward  the  proper  rod  with  one  set  of 
the  threads  of  the  warp,  the  woof  was  then  shot  across,  the 
other  set  of  the  warp  were  then  drawn  forward,  another  shot  of 
woof  passed  through,  and  so  on,  the  continual  repetition  of  this 
process  interlacing  the  warp  and  weft.  After  the  woof  was  con- 
%'uyed  by  the  shuttle  through  the  warp,  it  was  driven  sometimes 
downwards,  but  moi*e  commonly  upwards.      Two  dijffercnt  in- 
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BtrameEts  were  used  for  this  purpose.  The  Bimplest  and  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  was  a  large  wooden  sword,  spafha^ 
but  the  moBt  common  was  the  comb,  pecteji,  the  teeth  of 
which  were  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the  warp,  and  thus 
made  by  a  forcible  impulKe  to  drive  the  threads  of  the  woof  close 
together,  so  as  to  make  compact  or  firm  cloth. 

Although  Linen  appears  to  have  been  originally  characteristic 
of  the  Egyptian  and  German  nations,  it  came  by  degrees  into 
general  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  em- 
ployed not  only  for  articles  of  dress,  especially  those  worn  hy 
women,  and  for  sheets  to  lie  upon,  but  also  for  table  covers,  and 
for  napkins  to  wipe  the  hands,  an  application  which  was  the 
more  necessary  on  account  of  the  want  of  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons.  It  was  also  used  by  those  who  waited  at  table,  they 
being  girt  with  towels,  Unfeis,  Linen  towels  were  used  at  the 
baths  for  drying  those  who  had  bathed. 

The  "Roman  Emperors  were  at  great  pains  to  discover  and 
procure  the  most  excellent  artificers  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the 
best  manufacturers  of  woollen  and  Linen  cloth.       These  they 
formed  into  colleges  or  corporations,  with  various  privileges,  ^ 
under  certain  officers  and  regulations,  and  settled  in  the  most ' 
convenient  places  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire.     In 
these  Imperial  colleges  or  manufactories,  all  kinds  of  woollen ' 
and  Linen  cloths  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  s  family 
and  courts  and  of  the  oflScers  and  soKliers  of  the  Eoman  armies. 
All  these  colleges  were  under  the  direction  of  that  great  officer 
of  the  empire,  who  was  called  the  Court  of  the  Sacred  LargesseBy! 
and  every  particular  college  or  gynsBceum  was  governed  by  at 
Procurator.     From  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  dominions 
uscfiil  and  ornamental  arts  would  be  practised  in  one  pro\ince 
which  were  quite  unknown  in  others,  and  these  colleges  were 
the  means  of  collecting,  perfecting,  and  disseminating  them  over 
the  mighty  empire.     By  this  means  civilization  and  industrial 
knowledge  were,  as  it  were,  carried  with  the  jRoman  legions,  and 
diflPused  among  the  subdued  people  in  exchange  for  their  free- 
dom.      In   many   instances  they  were  perhaps  the  gainers, 
although  they  may  not  then  have  thought  so.     Such  a  i^stem 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Boman  government,  and  the  fatherly 
care  of  the  Emperor  for  his  many  and  varied  peoples. 
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AngustuBy  even  when  all  simplicity  of  manners  had  expired 
with  the  Bepnblic,  affected  still  to  bring  up  the  females  of  his 
family  upon  the  antique  model — according  to  the  fashion  in 
Homeric  ages,  and  wore  no  garments  but  such  as  were  manu- 
factured in  his  own  house. 

Pliny  supplies  many  particulars  of  the  Roman  trade,  and 
he  wrote  his  account  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Yespasian,  when 
Bome  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state.  In  the  days  of 
Agricola,  he  says,  Boman  sails  were  made  of  Flax.  About 
the  time  of  Augusta,  cloth,  whether  Linen  or  cotton  is  doubt- 
ful, was  imported  into  Bome  from  Malta,  but  it  is  likely  to 
have  been  Linen  from  Egypt,  transhipped  from  Malta.  The 
finest  wool  was  imported  from  Colchis,  and  also  Hemp,  Flax, 
and  fine  Linens,  which  were  shipped  at  the  port  of  Phasis  in 
the  Euxine.  Egypt  supplied  Flax,  fine  Linen,  paper  and  cot- 
ton goods,  some  of  which,  as  well  as  their  Linens,  seem  to  have 
been  coloured  or  printed,  and  they  were  shipped  from  Alexan- 
dria. From  the  eastern  part  of  llie  north  of  Spain  Linens,  &c., 
were  imported.  Linens  were  also  imported  from  Gtaul,  and 
they  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Marseilles.  Cicero  and 
other  historians  confirm  Plin/s  statements. 

Coarser  Linen  was  used  in  great  quantities  for  sails,  and  also 
for  awnings  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  the  Boman 
theatres,  the  Forum,  and  other  places  of  public  resort.  Pliny 
mentions  that  Linen  awnings  were  first  used  in  the  theatre  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  by  Catullus,  69  b.c.  ; 
that  Linen  was  used  to  cover  the  Forum  and  Via  Sacra  at  the 
gladiatorial  show  by  Julius  Caesar,  46  b.c.;  and  that  Linen 
awnings  were  extended  over  the  Forum  by  Maroellus,  on  Slst 
July,  23  B.C. 

For  200  years  after  the  age  of  Pliny  silk  was  only  worn  by 
females,  but  about  this  time  it  began  to  be  worn  by  men,  princi- 
pally mixed  with  Linen  or  woollen.  Pliny  says  that  among  the 
Boman  ladies  silk  and  a  fine  species  of  Linen,  called  byssimus, 
sold  for  their  weight  of  gold. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  according  to  .£lius  Lam- 
pridius,  was  a  great  admirer  of  good  Linen,  and  preferred  that 
which  was  plain  to  such  as  had  flowers  or  feathers  interwoyen, 
as  practised  in  Egypt  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries.      He 
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took  great  delight  in  Linen,  and  preferred  it  plain.  **  If,"  said 
he,  **  Linen  clothes  are  made  of  that  material  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  at  all  rough,  why  mix  purple  with  them  ?"  But  to 
interweave  gold  with  Linen  he  considered  madness,  because  this 
miide  it  rigid  in  addition  to>its  rougbness. 

The  following  passage  from  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Carinus, 
by  the  hi&torian  FlaviuB  Vopiscns,  is  remarkable  as  proving  the 
value  attached  by  the  Komans  of  that  age  to  the  Linen  imported 
from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  eapecially  to  the  transparent  and 
flowered  varieties: — *^  Why  should  I  mention  the  Linen  cloths 
brought  from  Egypt,  or  those  imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
which  are  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent,  which  glow  with  purple, 
or  are  prized  on  account  of  their  laboured  embroidery." 

The  same  author,  in  his  life  of  Aurelian,  says  : — *^  We  have 
lately  seen  the  consulate  of  Flavins  Placidus  celebrated  in 
the  circus  with  so  great  eagerness  for  popularity,  that  he 
seemed  to  give  not  prizes  but  patrimonies,  presenting  tunics 
of  Linens  and  silks,  pieces  of  Linen,  and  even  horses,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  all  men/'     This  would  be  about  a.d.  343. 

The  barbarous  nations  who  overthrew  Rome  were  regardless 
of  dress^  and  had  no  taste  for  the  fine  arta.  Under  their 
sway  Uie  wealth  of  the  city  and  country  disappeared,  stern 
necessity  di8i>elled  luxurious  habits^  and  utility  took  the  place 
of  show.  lu  the  Easteni  Empire,  as  noticed  under  Greece,  the 
peaceful  and  useful  arts  were  for  a  time  cultivated  after  they 
had  been  expelled  from  Italy,  but  there  too  they  gradually  sank 
and  died.  A  period  of  barbariam  overspread  EuropCj  which  is 
appropriately  called  **  the  dark  ages,"  as  they  were  indeed  dark 
and  benighted  in  an  cxtraordinar)"  degree.  They  overshadowed  as 
with  a  black  cloud  former  civilization ;  and  during  the  middle  ages, 
those  dark  age«  which  succeeded  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  power, 
and  kept  the  world  in  their  grasp  for  several  centuries,  scarcely  a 
yestige  can  be  discovered  of  any  considerable  manufacture  of 
articles  of  common  utility,  beyond  what  the  nc^cessi  ties  of  the  dis- 
trict required.  Rich  men  kept  domestic  artizans  among  their 
eervants,  and  even  kings  in  the  9th  centnry  had  their  clothes  made 
by  the  women  upon  their  farms.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  every  town  had  its  handicraftsmen,  such  as  weavers,  smiths, 
2tc.,  and  that  the  peasantry  must  have  been  supplied  with 
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clothing  and  other  necessaries  by  those  who  made  them,  in  ex* 
change  for  the  produce  of  their  fields. 

The  production  of  textile  fabrics  during  such  a  period  must, 
at  the  best,  have  been  insignificant,  and  scarcely  deserving  the 
name  of  a  manufacture  at  all.  This  dark  and  heavy  cloud 
overspread  the  entire  Roman  world,  and  everywhere  extin- 
guished science  and  art,  and  overthrew  trade  and  commerce. 
The  Linen  manufacture  shared  in  the  universal  chaos,  and  the 
curtain  is  thus  drawn  over  the  ancient  trade. 
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SECTION   in. 

THE   LINEN  MANUFACTURES   OF  THE  OLDEN 

TIME, 


Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  WiuajlM  Miller,  banker,  then  of  Dundee,  now  of 
Glasgow,  deToted  considerable  time  and  research  to  the  Matory  of  the 
Linen  Trade,  and  collected  a  maaa  of  valuable  details  and  atatiatiefl 
regarding  it,  with  the  view  of  pubiifihing  a  work  somewhat  similar 
to  thin.  The  popular  part  of  the  informatioD  which  he  acquired  was 
then  given  in  a  aeriea  of  lecturet  in  Dundee,  and  in  other  townt 
throughout  the  district.  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  an  easj  yet 
Attractive  style,  to  crowded  audienoea,  and  proved  a  great  suooeaa. 
Although  much  of  the  matter  embraced  in  Mr  Millers  lectures  is 
given  throughout  the  volume,  yet  from  the  graphic  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated  in  them,  and  the  admirably  condensed  epitome 
of  the  progress  of  the  trade  which  the  Lectures  contain^  they  are,  with 
Mr  Millei^s  consent,  given  entire,  and  this  section  is  devoted  to  them* 
Mr  Miller  having  been  prevented  carrying  out  hia  design  of  publi* 
cation— mainly  by  a  long  and  serious  Ulness — in  the  most  handsome 
manner,  placed  the  maouscript  eoatainiiig  the  result  of  his  labours  at 
my  dispo&al,  and  it  has  been  of  great  MUtlanoe  to  me  in  the  compila* 
tioQ  of  various  parts  of  this  volume.  The  chapter j  on  Grecian  and 
Boman  Linen  especially  have  been  largely  supplemented  from  it : 
and  great  port  of  the  curioua  and  interesting  details  and  statistics 
extracted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  for  Mana* 
iMtnrea  in  Scotland  are  the  result  of  his  investigations  of  their  T^mna- 


of  the  authorities  from  which  Mr  Miller  quotas  are  man- 

Honed  in  the  ooune  of  the  Lectures,  but  to  have  named  them  in  all 

eaiea  would  have  cumbered  the  Uxt,  and  they  liave  gianeiaUy  been 

wnittfii.       The  authoritiefi  to  which  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  bis 
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information  are  ^  Yates*  Textrinum  Antiquonun,"  ^  St  John's  An- 
cient Greece,"  ''Smith's  Boman  Antiquities,"  "  Anderson's  History  of 
Commerce,"  &c,  &c 

To  Mr  Miller  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  yaluable  aid  be  baa 
rendered  me,  and  most  cordially  do  I  thank  him  for  his  kindness. 


The  Linen  manufacture  appears  to  have  had  its  origin 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  Flax  plant  was  indigenous  to 
Egypt,  and,  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  extensively  cultivated  in  that  country 
so  early  as  the  days  of  Moses.  "  And  the  Flax  and  the  barley 
was  smitten  (by  the  plague  of  hail)  ;  for  the  barley  was  in  the 
ear  and  the  Flax  was  boiled."  Four  hundred  years  before  this, 
however,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  Linen  cloth  of 
superior  quality  was  worn  by  at  least  the  higher  orders  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Pharaoh,  the  king,  we  are  told,  arrayed  Joseph  in  vestures  of 
fine  Linen.  This  occurred  1700  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  art  of  Linen- 
weaving  was  practised  in  Egvpt  long  before  that  time.  Recent 
research  has  brought  to  light  several  very  curious  grottoes  and 
tombs,  excavated  in  the  soft  limestone  rocks  which  border  on 
the  Nile— chiefly  in  Upper  Egyjit — ^the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  paintings,  as  distinct  and  brilliant  as  when  first 
executed,  which  illustrate  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  minute- 
ness the  various  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture, 
from  the  pulling  of  the  Flax  to  the  weaving  and  finishing  of  the 
cloth.  These  paintings,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  antiquity,  coupled  with  the  traditions  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  who  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  art  to  their  god 
Isis,  and  with  the  incidental  references  to  the  subject  by  the 
sacred  historian,  as  above  quoted,  serve  to  carry  back  the 
manufacture  in  Egypt  to  a  very  remote  period,  long  antecedent 
to  that  of  authentic  history. 
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Herodotufl,  who  visited  Egypt  about  the  yjpar  460  bx*i  makes 

frequent  reference  to  the  general  prevalence  of  the  art  there  in 
his  time.  He  would  have  us  believe,  however,  that  the  men 
alone  engaged  in  it,  *'  In  this  country"  he  says,  *'  the  women 
leave  to  the  men  the  management  of  the  loom  in  the  retirement 
of  the  house,  whilst  they  themselves  are  engaged  abroad  in  the 
business  of  commerce,"  And  Saphocles,  very  likely  taking 
Herodotus  aa  his  authority,  says  in  one  of  his  poems— 

"  How  lik«  the  unmanly  ■oni  of  £gjpt*«  dim*, 

Where  the  men  lit  inglorioui  at  tbeloom 
And  lo  their  wives  lenve  tmh  dumetttc  e«re/' 

In  the  paintings,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  men  and  women 
alike  employed  in  all  the  various  operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture,  and  doubtless  they  are  more  trustworthy  than 
either  the  historian  or  the  poet. 

In  spinning,  the  Egyptians  used  no  distaff — the  Flax,  after 
being  pulled,  steeped,  and  scutched  (all  of  which  processes  are 
clearly  shown  in  the  paintings),  wa^  roughly  twisted  by  women 
into  a  long  sliver  by  means  of  rubbing  with  the  hand  on  a 
smooth  round  stone.  After  undergoing  this  proce&s — which 
must  have  been  somewhat  equivalent  to  that  of  '*  roving  '*  as 
practised  in  our  mills — ^it  was  rolled  up  into  a  ball,  and  placed 
in  a  vessel  resembling  a  modern  flower-pot,  and  which,  probably, 
contained  water  or  some  stiffening  liquid.  From  this  vessel,  the 
spinner,  mounted  upon  a  slight  elevation  resembling  in  appear- 
ance a  block  of  wood,  brought  the  rove  over  his  or  her  shoulder, 
and  span  it  into  yam  by  means  of  a  spindle,  exactly  resembling 
in  shape  that  used  among  ourselves  in  days  not  yet  long  gone  by. 
Sometimes  the  spinner  used  two  roves,  one  over  each  shoulder, 
and  at  other  times  so  many  even  as  four.  In  such  cases  two 
spindles  were  used,  one  in  each  band;  and  two  roves  were 
twisted  into  one  double  thread.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by 
what  fileight-of-hand  so  complicated  an  operation  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  single  jierson. 

Some  very  ancient  spindles  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of 

the  kings  at  Thebes.      They  are  generally  of  wood,  the  circular 

head  or  whorl  being  of  gypsum  or  other  heavy  material,  in  order 

to  increase  their  impetus  in  revolving.     Others  are  of  a  light 

o2 
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plaited  work  made  of  rushes  or  palm  leaves,  stained  of  various 
colours,  and  furnished  with  a  loop  of  the  same  materials  for 
securing  the  thread  when  wound  up.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
found  one  of  these  spindles  at  Thebes  with  some  of  the  Linen 
thread  upon  it.    It  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

The  yarn,  after  being  washed,  dried,  and  beetled,  was  stretched 
as  warp  in  the  loom.  This  consisted  merely  of  four  pegs  driven 
into  the  ground,  two  at  one  end  and  two  at  the  other,  each  pair 
being  connected  by  a  cross  rod.  The  warp,  being  first  fastened 
to  the  nearest  rod,  was  passed  over  the  second,  wrought  back 
again  to  the  first,  fastened  there,  and  cut  off. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  warp  very  much  puzzled  a  gentleman 
in  Dundee,  to  whom  I  showed  a  piece  of  mummy  cloth,  procured 
for  me  by  a  friend  in  London.  He  insisted  that  the  cloth  had 
three  selvages,  two  at  the  sides  and  one  at  the  end.  A  refer- 
ence to  a  drawing  from  one  of  the  paintings  at  once  explained 
the  difficulty.  The  web  was  generally  about  six  yards  long 
only,  and  being  very  narrow,  somewhat  resembled  a  scarf.  The 
shortness  would  seem  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  ignor- 
ant of  the  plan  of  winding  a  long  length  of  warp  upon  a  beam 
that  would  enrol  it  as  required  ;  and  by  their  having  in  conse- 
quence to  stretch  out  the  entire  length  of  their  web  on  a  frame, 
as  is  practised  at  the  present  day  by  the  Hindoos. 

Judging  from  the  paintings,  there  appears  to  have  been  three 
modes  of  weaving  practised  among  the  Egyptians.  In  one,  a 
man  sits  upon  the  ground,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  dog, 
painfully  interlacing  the  weft  by  means  of  his  hands  alone,  and 
driving  it  home  by  a  long  thin  rod  running  across  the  warp. 
He  is  weaving  a  checked  pattern  of  different  colours,  probably 
sail-cloth.  In  another,  two  women  are  at  work  on  the  same 
web,  one  threads  the  weft,  and  the  other  drives  it  home.  In 
neither  of  these  is  there  any  appearance  of  a  shuttle.  In  a 
third  painting  the  warp  is  stretched  in  an  upright  position,  and 
a  man  interlaces  the  weft  by  means  of  a  long  netting-needle- 
looking  instrument. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  yam  and  cloth  produced  by  these  rude 
processes,  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  mummy  cloth, 
immense  quantities  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs. 
Belzoni  observed  cloth  as  fine  as  our  common  muslin,  very 
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ptroDg,  and  of  an  even  texture.  Other  qualities  are  as  strong 
and  coarse  as  sail-cloth.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  mummy 
cloth  is  that  the  warp  almost  invariably  contains  a  much 
greater  number  of  tlireads  than  the  weft.  In  some  kinds  the 
warp  contains  twice,  in  others  thrice,  and  in  some  even  four 
times  the  number  of  threads  in  the  inch  that  the  weft  does. 
This  structure,  so  different  from  that  of  modern  cloth,  we  may 
suppose,  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  tediousness  of  inserting 
the  weft  by  the  hand,  as  practised  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
same  reason  may  perhaps  account  for  another  peculiarity  in  the 
Egyptian  manufacture  as  compared  with  that  of  the  modern 
loom,  viz.,  that  in  both  warp  and  weft  the  yarn  was  double,  and 
in  some  instances  even  three  plies  are  distinctly  visible. 

The  art  of  working  complicated  patterns  in  the  loom  seems 
to  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection  among  the  Egyptians. 
Martial  speaks  of  some  figured  cloth  woven  at  Memphis,  which 
■nrpaased  in  richness  of  execution  the  embroidery  of  Babylon, 
And  Herodotus,  speaking  of  a  remarkable  Linen  corslet  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Amosis,  king  of 
Egypt,  describes  it  as  having  interwoven  in  the  piece  a  great 
number  of  animals  richly  embroidered  with  cotton  and  gold. 
It  was  cloth  of  this  kiud  from  which  the  splendid  robes  worn 
bf  Aaron  in  the  wilderness  were  made,  as  mentioned  in  Exodus. 
*'  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into 
wires  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the 
scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  Linen,  with  cunning  worf 

Large  quantities  of  Linen  yam  and  cloth  were  yearly  ex- 
ported from  Egypt  to  most  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Mediterranean-  The  prophet  Ezckiel  speaks  of  the  *'  embroid- 
ered Linen  from  Egypt,"  which  the  Tyrians  '*  spread  forth  to 
be  their  sail.*'  Solomon,  we  are  told,  had  Linen  yarn  brought 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  Herodotus  mentions  that  Egyptian  Linen 
wa**  in  high  repute  and  extensively  used  among  the  Greeks. 

The  dreflses  of  the  ancient  Egy|)tian8,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
were  to  a  large  extent  com]>osed  ol  this  kind  of  cloth,  and  their 
bodies  when  embalmed  were  uniformily  incased  in  Linen.  The 
quantity  of  cloth  used  for  this  latter  purpose  was  very  consider- 
able. The  length  of  the  bandages  round  some  of  the  mummies 
has  been  found  to  be  from  290  to  300  yards,  and  on  one  opened 
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at  Leeds  there  were  no  less  than  40  thicknesses  of  cloth  dis- 
covered. The  number  of  ancient  Egyptians  thus  comfortably 
swathed  must  have  been  immense.  Almost  every  museum  in 
Europe  of  any  pretensions  contains  one  or  more  of  these  high- 
dried  human  specimens ;  and  for  many  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
the  caverns  of  Egypt  have  been  mines  of  wealth  to  the  Arabs  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  bodies  being  used  by  them  as  fud  for 
cooking  their  victuals,  and  the  wrappings  made  into  clothes  for 
themselves,  or  sold  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into  paper  for 
the  use  of  the  grocers  and  spice-dealers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  Linen  has  in  all  ages,  and 
in  every  nation,  been  regarded  as  the  only  fabric  suitable  to  be 
used  for  sacred  purposes.  The  Egyptian  priests  were  forbidden 
to  wear  anything  but  Linen  while  engaged  in  their  religious 
observances,  and  it  was  strictly  enjoined  that  no  dead  body 
should  be  buried  in  woollen.  The  Jewish  priests  were  clothed 
in  Linen  when  performing  the  most  sacred  services  of  the 
temple ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  Leviticus,  **  Aaron  shall  put  on 
the  holy  linen  coat,  and  he  shall  have  the  Linen  breeches  upon 
his  flesh,  and  shall  be  girded  with  a  Linen  girdle,  and  with 
the  Linen  mitre  shall  he  be  attired — these  are  holy  garments." 
Ezekiel,  when  describing  the  temple  which  he  saw  in  his 
vision,  says,  '*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  enter  in 
at  the  gates  of  the  inner  court  that  they  shall  be  clothed  with 
Linen  garments,  and  no  wool  shall  come  upon  them  whiles  they 
minister  in  the  gates  of  the  inner  court  and  within."  And 
the  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  immediately  added,  ''They 
shall  not  gird  themselves  with  anything  that  causeth  sweat." 
In  the  book  of  Revelation  we  are  told  that  the  seven  angels 
which  came  out  of  the  temple  were  clothed  in  pure  and  white 
Linen,  and  that  the  fine  Linen  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
Saints.  Plutarch  remarks  that  the  priests  of  Isis  wore  Linen 
on  account  of  its  purity,  and  Apuleius  argues  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  preference  after  the  following  manner :  "  Can  any  one 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion,  wonder  that  a  man  who  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  so  many  mysteries  of  the  gods 
should  keep  at  home  certain  sacred  emblems,  and  wrap  them 
in  a  Linen  cloth,  the  purest  covering  for  divine  objects  ?     For  ' 
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wool,  the  excretion  of  a  flluggisli  body  taken  from  bbeep  was 
deemed  a  profane  attire,  even  aceordiag  to  the  early  tenets  of 
Orpheus  and  Pythagoras.  But  Flax,  that  cleanest  and  best 
production  of  the  fields  is  used  not  only  for  the  inner  and  outer 
clothing  of  the  most  holy  priests  of  the  Egyptians,  but  also  for 
covering  sacred  objects."  The  lawn  of  the  bishop  and  the 
Linen  surplice  of  the  priest  give  evidence  that  a  similar  feeling 
has  all  along  prevailed  in  the  prelatical  churches  ;  and  Geneva 
herself,  jealous  of  eymbol  though  she  be>  finds  a  fitness  and  pro- 
priety in  this  fabric  for  articles  connected  with  some  of  her  most 
solemn  observances. 

The  people  of  Israel,  at  the  time  of  their  sepuration  from 
Egypt,  had  attained  to  a  high  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  kinds  of  cloth,  as  we  learn  from  the  very  minute  descrip- 
tions given  in  the  books  of  Moses  of  the  dresses  of  the  high 
priest,  and  of  the  coverings  and  hangings  of  the  tabernacle. 
This  skill  they  had  doubtless  acquired  during  their  long  reside 
ence  in  the  land  of  their  bondage.  In  Palestine  we  know  that 
Flax  was  from  the  very  earliest  times  extensively  cultivated  and 
manufactured  into  Linen  cloth.  The  spies  sent  by  Joshua  into 
Jericho  were  concealed  by  Rahab  beneath  "  the  stalks  of  Flax 
which  slie  had  laid  in  order  ujion  the  roof/' — doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  them, — indeed  Josephus  expressly  mentions 
that  she  was  "  drying  the  bundles." 

In  1  Chronicles,  iv.  and  21,  there  occurs  a  remtirkable  ex- 
pression, which  Yates  supposes  to  refer  to  a  large  estixblishment 
for  dressing  fine  Fhix.  The  Uteral  translation  of  the  original,  he 
says,  is—**  The  families  (or  perhaps  partnerships)  of  the  manu- 
factory of  Byssus,*'  Butz  or  Byssus  being  the  word  generally 
used  to  signify  fine  Flax.  In  the  common  version  the  sentence 
reads  thus — **  The  families  of  the  house  of  them  that  wrought 
fine  Linen'';  and  the  prophet  Uosea  twice  mentions  Flax  as 
one  of  the  chief  materials  used  for  clothing  in  his  time. 

Among  the  Israelites  spinning  would  appear  to  have  been 
practised  chiefly  by  females.  The  virtuous  woman  six)ken  of  in 
the  hook  of  Proverbs  **8eeketh  Wool  and  Flax  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands  ;  she  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle, 
and  her  hands  hold  ttie  distatf ;  she  maketh  fine  Linen  and 
lielleth  it|  and  dehvereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant/'  And  Moses, 
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when  speaking  of  the  mann&ctore  of  the  forniflhings  of  the 
tabernacle,  says : — '*  And  all  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted 
did  spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  had  spun 
both  of  blue,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  Linen.  And  all  the 
women  whose  hearts  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom  spun  goats' 
hair.'' 

The  loom  used  by  the  Egyptians  we  have  seen  was  a  very 
simple  a£bir,  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name.  That  in  use 
among  the  Israelites  was  of  a  somewhat  improved,  but  still  very 
rude  construction.  It  consisted,  Dt  Kitto  supposes,  merely  of 
two  upright  posts  driven  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  and 
united  at  the  top  by  a  cross  beam,  from  which  the  warp  de- 
pended. The  references  in  the  Bible  to  the  Jewish  loom  are 
very  slight  and  uninstructive.  Job  complains  that  his  days  are 
swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle ;  the  staff  of  Gh)liath's  spear  was 
like  a  weaver's  beam ;  and  the  locks  of  Samson's  hair  were 
woven  by  Delilah  into  the  web  and  fastened  with  the  pin  of 
the  beam.  And  this  is  almost  all  we  learn  as  to  the  mode  of 
manufacture  among  that  people  in  ancient  times. 

Passing  now  to  the  classic  regions  of  Greece  and  Italy,  we 
find  that  in  both  the  implements  used  in  spinning  were  still  the 
distaff  and  spindle.  These  were  generally  formed  of  wood,  but 
those  used  by  the  females  of  the  higher  classes  were  sometimes 
of  very  costly  materials  and  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Theo- 
critus presented  a  distaff  of  ivory  to  Theugenis,  the  wife  of  his 
friend  Nicias,  along  with  some  complimentary  verses,  of  which 
the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

0  diitaff,  friend  to  warp  and  woof, 
Mineira**  gift  in  man'i  behoof, 
Whom  earefnl  boote wives  itill  retain, 
And  gather,  to  their  hooaeholdi'  gain, 
With  me  repair,  no  vulgar  prise. 
Where  the  famed  towen  of  Nileni  rise  ; 
Thither  wonhl  Jove  kind  breeses  send, 

1  steer  my  course  to  meet  my  friend. 
The  ivory  distaff  I  provide, 

A  present  for  his  blooming  bride. 
With  her  thou  wilt  sweet  toU  partake. 
And  aid  her  various  vests  to  make. 

Homer  mentions  one  of  gold   which  was  given  to  Grecian 
Helen  by  Alcandra  the  wife  of  Polybus  who  lived  in  Thebes : — 
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AleandiA,  ooDiort  of  bia  hiRh  oommaad, 

A  goldea  di«taff  gare  to  Heleti't  h&nd  ; 

Aod  th&t  ricb  v&se,  frith  Uring  fctiJpture  irroaKhl, 

Which,  hraped  with  wool,  the  beauUoui  Phylo  brought. 

The  gilkcD  fleece,  empurpted  for  tho  loonif 

Rivalled  the  bjiciiitb  in  vernal  blooiD* 

The  *'  rich  vase  "  here  mentioned  was  a  baBket  for  holding  the 
Flax  or  wool  which  was  to  be  spun.  It  was  generally  com- 
posed of  wicker-work,  but  in  this  inBtance  was  of  silver. 

In  preparing  the  Flax  or  wool  for  spimiing,  it  had  first  to  be 
carded  or  heckled,  and  was  then  wrapped  loosely  round  the  top 
of  the  diBtaGT  in  thin  folds.  This  simple  process  would  seem  to 
have  required  considerable  care  and  neatness  in  the  execution  of  it, 
BO  as  that  the  fibres  might  he  easily  and  evenly  drawn  out  by  the 
hand  of  the  spinner.  Arachnes'  skill  in  this  art,  no  less  than  in 
those  of  spinning  and  weaving,  excited,  according  to  Ovid,  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  neighbouring  nymphs ; — 

Nor  would  the  work  when  finiihed  plewe  lo  much 
A I  while  ibe  wrooght,  to  viow  e«cb  f  racef  ul  toncb^ 
Whether  the  ihapelui  wool  in  balls  the  wound. 
Or,  wttb  quick  motion,  turned  the  ipindle  rouo'L 

The  modus  operandi  would  eeem  to  have  been  very  much  the 
same  as  that  practised  by  our  own  grandmothers.  The  distaff 
was  fastened  to  the  person  under  the  left  arm,  or  held  in  the  left 
band»  and  the  thread  being  attached  to  the  top  of  the  spindle 
by  means  of  a  small  slit  or  catch,  a  gyrating  motion  was  com- 
municated to  the  latter  by  the  fair  spinster  rolling  the  upper 
end  slightly  along  her  right  knee,  and  a  slender  fibre  being  then 
drawn  out  by  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  it  was 
twisted  into  a  thread  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  spindle.  Ab 
soon  as  the  spindle  reached  the  ground  the  thread  was  taken  out 
of  the  slit  or  catch,  wound  quickly  on  the  under  part  of  the 
spindle,  again  fastened  in  the  slit  at  the  the  top,  and  the  spin- 
ning of  a  new  length  begun  as  before* 

Catullus,  in  his  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
describes  these  various  operations  very  distinctly,  thus: — 

The  loftded  diitJtfT,  in  the  left  band  placed, 
Wttb  apongy  ooiU  of  snow-white  wool  was  graeed  ; 
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From  ih6M  the  right  hand  lengtheniiig  fibres  drew, 
Which,  into  thread,  *neath  nimUe  fingen,  grew. 
At  intenrals  a  gentle  toach  wii  giren, 
Bj  which  the  twirling  whorl  wai  onward  driTen, 
Then,  when  the  linking  ipiodle  reached  the  ground. 
The  recent  thread  around  ita  ipire  wat  wound. 
Until  the  claspf  within  its  nipping  cleft, 
Held  fast  the  newly  finished  length  of  weft. 

When  the  bobbin  of  the  spindle  was  sufficiently  loaded  with 
the  yam,  it  was  taken  out  of  the  whorl,  and  placed  in  a  basket 
to  await  the  operations  of  the  weaver. 

The  Grecian  and  Boman  loom  was  a  very  much  better  instru- 
ment than  that  of  Egjrpt  or  Palestine,  although,  like  the  latter 
it  still  stood  erect.  The  chief  improvement  was  the  use  of 
leashes  or  treddles,  by  means  of  which  the  threads  of  the  warp 
were  decussated  or  drawn  to  either  side  alternately,  so  as  to 
allow  the  shuttle  to  pass  through  between  them  at  one  stroke, 
and  the  weft  to  be  fastened  in  its  place  by  this  reflex  movement. 

This  operation,  as  all  are  aware,  is  now  rapidly  performed  by 
means  of  treddles,  which  are  moved  by  the  feet,  the  hands  being 
thus  left  free  for  throwing  the  shuttle  ;  but  among  the  ancients  it 
was  rudely,  and  of  course  slowly,  executed  by  the  hands.  The 
weft  was  driven  home  originally  by  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  called 
spathay  which  was  inserted  into  the  opening  through  which  the 
shuttle  had  passed,  but  afterwards  by  a  reed  or  comb,  called 
pecten,  the  teeth  of  which  alternated  with  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  were  driven  forcibly  upwards,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  the  reed  of  the  modern  weaver  is  driven  hard  up  upon  the 
cloth  by  the  action  of  the  lay.  When  we  consider  the  various 
operations  which  the  ancient  workman  had  to  perform  with  his 
hands  alone — ^the  decussating  of  the  warp,  the  throwing  of  the 
shuttle,  and  the  driving  home  of  the  weft — ^we  can  fancy  how 
appropriate  would  be  the  application  to  him  of  the  Roman  pro- 
verb "  Satigit  serum  suarum^'* — He  has  his  hands  full  at  home. 

We  have  said  that  the  ancient  loom  stood  erect,  and  of  this 
we  have  very  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  names  given  to  its 
different  parts.  The  warp  was  called  stamen  in  Latin,  and 
oTfffjLayv  in  Greek,  on  account  of  its  upright  position  in  the 
loom ;  the  web  when  finished,  but  before  it  was  cut  down,  was 
called  vestis  pendens,  hanging  garment,  or  pendula  tela,  be- 
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cause  it  hung  firom  the  transverse  beam  or  jugum.  To  eet  up 
the  loom  in  Greek  was  ifrrov  arfjaao-dai^ — iiteraOy  to  erect  the 
pole—being  the  same  phrase  which  was  used  for  setting  up  the 
ma&t  of  a  ship — and  so  on. 

Orid  has  given  us  a  very  animated  description  of  a  contest  of 
skill  which  he  savs  took  place  between  these  famous  she- 
weavers — Minerva  and  Arachne — in  order  to  decide  which  was 
the  most  accomplished  work-woman.  The  passage  is  interest- 
ing, as  illnstrating  the  ancient  process  of  weaving. 

Stniftht  to  their  poalj  appoioied  both  r«pikir, 

Aad  fix  tbdr  tbroaded  loomt  with  equ&l  c«re. 

Around  the  lolid  beam  the  web  ii  tjr'd, 

While  hollow  c^iiea  tho  piirting  warp  divide, 

Tbro'  which,  with  mmble  flight,  the  ihtitilet  pky, 

Aod  for  the  woof  prepare  a  readj  war. 

The  woof  iiTid  wnrp  unit*— proMed  bj  the  toother  »Uy ; 

Thui  both,  their  mauilei  bnttouM  to  thoir  breatt, 

Their  ekillfu]  lingert  pljr  with  willing  htaU, 

And  work  with  pleaiurt-s  while  tUey  cheer  the  eye 

With  {^lowing  purple  of  the  Tyrian  dye  ; 

Or,  jiutly  intermixing^  shedet  with  light, 

Thidr  Goloohogi  imcnublj  unite. 

Then  threadB  of  gold  both  tirtfuUy  diepoae, 

Atwl  u  aach  part  in  juit  proportion  roM, 

SoDM  aatiqae  fftble  id  their  work  dinclote. 


As  some  of  my  fair  hearers  may  be  anxious  to  learn  the 
result  of  this  apparently  unequal  contest,  I  may  mention  that 
Arachne  was  declared  the  victor,  which  so  enraged  the  goddess 
— ^who  in  this  did  not  certainly  pve  proof  of  her  usual  wisdom — 
that  she  first  half  killed  the  presumptuous  maiden  by  striking 
her  with  a  box-shuttle,  and  then  repenting  somewhat  of  the 
foul  deed,  permitted  her  to  live,  but  changed  her  into  a  spider, 
and  doomed  her  to  incesaint  wearing  during  the  rest  of  her 
mortal  existence,  as  a  warning  to  all  earth-born  females  who 
should  dare  to  show  themselves  more  gifted  than  their  celestial 
betters. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  find  that  weaving  had 
become  a  distinct  trade,  and  was  carried  on  by  a  separate  class 
of  persons  called,  in  Latin  Texiores  and  Texirice«t  male  and 
female  weavers,  or  sometimes  Linieones.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  almost  every  considerable  domestic 
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establishment,  especially  in  the  country,  contained  a  loom  or 
looms,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. This  department  was  under  the  special  management  of 
the  mistress  of  the  household,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  did 
not  consider  themselves  above  engaging  personally  in  this  use- 
ful occupation.  In  the  larger  houses  a  particular  apartment, 
called  urrtov  or  ^ex^Wnum,  was  assigned  for  this  purpose,  in 
which  the  ladies  sat,  surrounded  by  their  female  slaves,  direct- 
ing and  assisting  in  the  cheerftil  toil,  and  doubtless  keeping 
their  tongues  as  bucy  as  their  spindles. 

Alexander  the  Great  informed  Sisygambis,  the  captive  Queen 
of  Persia,  that  the  garments  which  he  wore  were  not  merely  the 
gift,  but  the  workmanship  also  of  his  sisters. 

Augustus  Csdsar,  when  all  simplicity  of  manners  had  expired 
with  the  Bepublic,  afifected  still  to  bring  up  his  family  on  the 
antique  model,  and  wore  no  garment  but  such  as  was  manu- 
factured in  his  own  house.  The  fair  but  frail  Helen  was  labori- 
ous as  Penelope,  plying  her  shuttle,  or  her  golden  distaff  in  the 
midst  of  a  troop  of  she-manufacturers.  Arete,  Queen  of  Phoeacia, 
is  depicted  sitting  at  the  fire,  distafi  in  hand,  encircled  by  her 
maids:  and  the  wife  of  Odysseus,  &med  for  her  household 
virtues,  is  seen  at  her  door  spinning  the  purple  thread.  *^  In 
fine"  says  St  John  in  his  Ancient  Greece,  '*  the  women  of  these 
ages  were  not  creatures  of  mere  luxury  or  show.  Possessing 
considerable  power  and  energy,  and  much  skill  in  the  elegant 
and  useful  arts  of  life,  they  were  deterred  by  no  false  pride  or 
ignorant  prejudices  from  converting  their  capacity  to  the  use 
of  their  families.  The  magnificence  of  their  attire,  their  costly 
ornaments,  or  the  consciousness  of  the  highest  personal  beauty, 
no  wise  interfered  with  their  thrifty  habits.  An  Homeric 
princess  even  thought  nothing  beneath  her  which  could  contri- 
bute to  the  comfort  or  elegant  adornment  of  those  she  loved." 

Alas  for  these  degenerate  days  I  The  romance  of  female  in- 
dustry has  gone,  we  fear  for  ever.  How  unlike  to  the  blooming 
maidens  of  classic  Greece  or  Home,  twirling  the  dancing  spindle 
under  their  own  sunny  skies,  and  singing  or  chatting  merrily  as 
they  toil,  are  those  dust-besprinkled  females,  breathing  the 
noxious  atmosphere  of  steam,  and  oil,  and  smoke,  and  moving 
listlessly  about  in  the  midst  of  a  horrid  uproar  of  grating  wheels 
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and  clanking  engines,  The  mighty  monster  steam,  with  his 
Binews  of  iron,  and  his  breath  of  fire,  has  revolutionized  the 
manufactm*ing  world,  baa  rendered  the  interesting  appellation 
of  "  spinster"  obsolete  to  all  but  session  clerks  and  musty 
lawyers,  and  has  driven  our  beauteous  Helens,  and  our  virtuous 
Penelopes  to  eke  out  a  profitless  existence  in  the  irksome  and 
ill-requited  labour  of  Berlin-wool  frames  and  crochet  needles. 

The  perfection  to  which  the  manufacture  of  cloth  was  brought 
in  Greece — if  we  arc  to  believe  the  poets  at  least — appears  to 
have  been  truly  wonderful,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
simplicity  and  even  rudeness  of  their  implements  as  compared 
with  modem  machinery.  The  most  beautiful  patterns  were 
woven  in  their  cloths.  Stripes,  lozenges,  the  figures  of  birds 
and  other  auimals.  sprigs,  flowers  and  8tiu"8  of  the  most  beauti- 
fid  and  brilliant  colours,  were  aU  produced  in  the  loom.  Others 
were  splendidly  embroidered.  Even  the  fine  soft  vesta  which 
warrior»  wore  beneath  their  armour  were  usually  figured  with 
rich  embroidery  by  the  females  of  the  family.  Homer  repre- 
sents Helen  as  weaving  a  representation  of  a  battle  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans.  Andromache  copies  flowers  in  a  veil ;  the 
web  of  Penelope  is  proverbially  known  ;  Miner\*a  and  Arachne 
'*6ome  antique  fable  in  their  work  disclose"  ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent chlamys  which  was  weaving  lor  Demetrius  at  the  period 
of  his  overthrow^  represented  in  one  vast  picture  both  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  heaven  witli  all  its  constcllationa. 

Flax  was  not  largely  grown  in  Greece — the  mountainous 
character  of  the  countr^^  being  better  fitted  for  sheep  husbandry. 
As  a  consequence  wool  rather  than  Flax  was  commonly  used  in 
it«  textile  manufactures.  The  only  district  of  Greece  in  which 
Flax  was  cultivated  was  that  of  Elis,  a  low-lying  plain  on  the 
extreme  west  of  the  PelofK>nnesus,  watered  by  the  rivers  Alphena 
and  Igliaco ;  and  the  only  place  in  which  the  manufacture  of 
Linen  prevailed  to  any  extent  was  the  seacoast  town  of  Patra3 
(the  modern  Patras).  lying  upon  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  A  single  glance  at 
the  map  of  Greece  will  shew  that  that  country,  intersected  in 
every  part  by  mountainous  ridges,  and  poBseased  of  no  rivers  or 
alluvial  plains  of  any  importance,  was  not  by  nature  adapted  far 
the  growth  of  the  Flax  plant.      Its  ronumtic  and  beautiful 
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mountains  of  Arcadia,  on  the  other  hand,  were  covered  with 
flocks  of  sheep,  the  fineness  of  whose  fleece  was  long  proverbial 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  particular  kind  of  indus- 
try, and  even  perhaps  the  very  attributes  of  a  people,  are  influ- 
enced by  the  geographical  character  of  their  country.  Egypt 
and  Germany  were  the  great  Linen  producing  countries  of 
ancient  times,  because  in  them  had  been  placed  the  rich  alluvial 
plains  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Bhine  ;  whereas  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  G-reece,  being  mountainous  countries,  were  chiefly  noted  for 
their  woollen  manufactures.  In  our  own  Scotland,  in  the  same 
way,  it  was  in  the  basins  of  the  Tay,  of  the  Forth,  and  of  the 
Clyde,  that  the  cultivation  of  Flax,  and  the  manufacture  of 
Linen,  so  extensively  prevailed  in  former  times ;  while  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Grampians  and  Lammermuirs  were  equally  noted 
for  their  breeds  of  sheep,  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 
In  the  villages  and  small  towns  of  the  one  there  arose  those  in- 
dependent and  industrious  burghers  who,  hating  war  and  civil 
disturbance  as  their  and  the  state's  worst  enemies,  were  content 
to  remain  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  all  the  world  be- 
sides, were  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  but  secured  to  them  ; 
and,  in  the  other,  there  was  nursed  that  brave  and  hardy,  but  in- 
dolent and  unambitious  race,  whose  character  has  ever  borne  the 
true  pastoral  type,  and  whose  memory  will  live  longer  in  the 
romantic  history  of  clan  warfare  and  border  forays,  and  in  the 
sweet  strains  of  their  pastoral  ballads,  than  in  the  records  of 
social  progress  and  industrial  advancement. 

The  Flax  grown  in  Elis  was  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and 
the  cloth  manufactured  from  it  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
The  Linen  manufacture  of  Patraa  was  carried  on  almost  wholly 
by  women,  their  number,  according  to  Pausanias,  being  thrice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  other  sex.  The  articles  made  were  caps  or 
head-dresses  of  net-work,  and  very  fine  Linen  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  Grecian  ladies.  They  im- 
ported the  Flax  from  Elis  and  from  Egypt.  In  the  Island  of 
Amorgos,  in  the  ^gsean  Sea,  a  species  of  very  fine  Flax  was 
grown,  and  from  it  were  made  Linens  of  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  texture,  so  fine  indeed  as  to  be  semi-transparent,  and 
to  rival  the  finer  cambric  of  the  modem  loom.  It  was  some- 
times dyed  purple,  from  which  the  name  Amorgos  came  occa- 
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Biooally  to  mean  a  purple  cloth,  but  it  was  also  frequently 
fioished  of  the  most  brilliant  and  enowy  whiteness.  It  is  in  a 
tunic  of  this  Linen  that  LysLstrata  in  Aristophanes,  advises  the 
Athenian  ladies  to  appear  before  their  husbands  in  order  to  give 
Ml  efiect  to  the  splendour  oi  their  charms, 

In  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  the  inhabitants  of  Amorgos 
wove  a  sort  of  fine  napkins,  which  were  evidently  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  pocket  handkerchiefs,  at  least  by  the  ladies 
and  youthfiil  gallants,  but  for  which,  says  Aristophanes,  the  old 
men  substituted  a  fox's  tail  1 

Among  the  Romans  as  among  the  Greeks,  to  the  women 
chiefly  were  assigned   the  labours  of  spinning  and  weaving^ 
especially  in  the  earUer  ages  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  war- 
like Homan  disdaining  to  occupy  himself  in  tastes  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  regard   as  effeminate  drudgery.      For  a 
similar  reason  the  wearing  of  Lineu    garments  was  for  many 
centuries  wholly  confined  to  females.     Afterwards,  as  greater 
refinement  of  manners  began  to  prevail  towards  the  close  of  the 
Repubhc,  and  especially  under  the  Empire,  fabrics  of  Linen, 
cotton,  and  silk  were  generally  worn  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  by  both  sexes.      These  were  not,  however,  manufactured  at 
home,  but  were  imported  from  those  eastern  countries  to  which 
the  Roman  conquesta  had  by  this  time  extended.      Their  price 
was  in  consequence  very  high.     The  biographer  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  considers  it  worthy  of  note  that  he  took 
great  delight  in  Linen,  but  preferred  it  plain  instead  of  em- 
broidered, as  was  the  case  with  the  Linen  then  imported  from 
Egyjit.     **  If/*  said  he,  *'  Linen  cloths  are  made  of  that  material 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  at  all  rough,  why  mix  purple 
with  them.      And  to  interweave  gold  with  Linen  he  considered 
madness,  because  this  made  it  rigid  in  addition  to  its  rough- 
ness/'     From  this  we  may  conjecture  that  bis  imperial  Majesty 
was  what  we  would  call  somewhat  thin-skinued.  and  would  not 
have  made  the  most  amiable  of  saints  if  clad  in  sackcloth  or 
ev«n  in  coarse  flannel.      What  might  liave  been  the  history  ol 
Christendom,  we  may  profoundly  inquire,  had  the  Roman  Pontiff 
of  that  day  demanded  the  expiation  of  imperial  sin  in  a  hair- 
cloth shirt  ?     The  fineness  of  an  emperor's  epidermis  might  have 
postponed  infallibility  for  centuries  I 
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Flax  was  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  various  districts 
of  Italy,  especially  in  Etmria  and  Campania,  and  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Po  and  Tioino. 

It  was  mann&ctored  into  articles  of  dress,  sheets,  table  covers, 
table  napkins  (which  were  very  useful  among  a  people  whose 
fingers  were  at  once  knives,  and  forks,  and  spoons),  bath  towels, 
and  bakers'  aprons.  The  coarser  kinds  were  used  for  sails  and 
for  awnings  for  the  theatres,  forum,  and  other  places  of  public 
resort 

Pliny,  the  natural  historian,  has  given  some  curious  particu- 
lars as  to  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Flax,  and  the 
manu£Bu;ture  of  Linen  in  his  day,  but  appears  to  have  looked 
upon  it  as  an  e£feminate  and  even  dangerous  innovation  upon  the 
greater  simplicity  and  purify  of  earlier  times.  He  speaks,  for 
instance,  with  ill-concealed  contempt  of  the  German  ladies,  **  who 
cannot  devise  to  go  more  rich  and  costly  in  their  apparel  than 
to  wear  Linen,"  and  unfavourably  contrasts  their  conduct  in  this 
respect  with  the  women  of  the  Serani,  who  were  to  be  highly 
conmiended,  he  thinks,  because  they  wore  no  Linen  garments  of 
any  kind.  He  mentions  that  the  (Germans  wove  their  Linen  in 
dwellings  under  the  ground,  and  that  a  similar  practice  prevailed 
in  some  parts  of  Italy.  From  the  same  author  we  learn  that 
an  exceedingly  fine  kind  of  Flax  was  grown  in  Spain,  and  that 
Setavis,  the  modern  Xativa,  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
Linen  cloth,  especially  its  sudaria  or  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
From  these  western  nations  of  Europe  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
manufacture  and  the  use  of  Linen  in  dress  would  be  imported 
into  Britain. 

Let  me  pause  here,  however,  for  but  one  reflection.  At  the 
period  at  which  we  have  arrived  the  world  was  upwards  of  4000 
years  old,  and  yet  how  little  had  been  done  in  the  improvement 
of  the  industrial  arts  1  True,  in  those  arts,  such  as  sculpture, 
painting,  architecture  and  the  like,  which  appeal  merely  to  the  re- 
fined and  cultivated  taste,  or  those  others  which  seek  only  to 
gratify  the  luxurious  and  voluptuous  appetite,  great  perfection 
had  been  attained ;  but  in  those  that  provide  for  the  comfort  of 
the  multitude  and  go  to  raise  the  character  and  standing  of  a 
people,  there  had  been  a  deplorable  stagnation  and  neglect.  Take, 
for  example,  the  textile  manufacture  of  which  we  have  been 
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attempting  to  sketch  the  history.  The  spindles  and  1ood:is  of 
Egypt  under  the  Pharaohe  were  rnde  enoiigh^  but  they  were  not 
very  far  behind,  iadeed  they  differed  little  from  those  used 
by  the  luxurious  Roman  of  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  neither 
are  they  unworthy  of  comparison  with  those  even  now  used  by 
the  descendants  of  the  same  haughty  conquerors  who  rejoice  to 
call  the  liberal  and  large  hearted  Pio  Nona  father.  The  Egyp- 
tian maoufacturer,  who  lived  seventeen  centuries  b.c.,  employed 
in  his  trade  implements  not  much  ruder  than  those  used  by  his 
Italian  brother  tradesmen  in  the  19th  century  a.d.  How  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  only  answer,  I  believe,  is  that 
commerce  and  manufactures  cannot  flourish  either  amidst  the 
turmoil  of  war,  or  under  the  deadeoing  influence  of  despotism ; 
they  are  plants  that  may  not  be  watered  with  blood,  nor  fos- 
tered beneath  the  shade  of  absolute  power.  Neither,  however, 
ought  they  to  be  forced  into  unhealthy  growth  by  artificial 
stimulants,  nor  confined  within  the  narrow  forms  framed  by  em- 
pirical and  ignorant  rulers.  Unless  they  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  freedom,  aod  are  uncontrolled  in  every  twig  and  fibre,  they 
will  sicken  and  die.  And  hence  we  find  that  whenever  a  people 
are  peaceable  and  free,  they  are  industrious  and  inventive.  Im- 
provements in  the  arts,  social  advancement,  and  progress  in 
civilization,  in  comfort,  and  in  wealth,  characterize  the  history  of 
such  a  nation,  but  where  tyranny  and  turbulence  prevail,  there 
are  also  to  be  found  barbarism,  poverty,  and  social  debasement. 
This  latter  was  the  condition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity — (I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people), — and  hence  it  was  that  so  little  improvement  was  made 
in  the  industrial  arts  during  the  long  period  we  have  had  u|ider 
review.  The  prodigious  advancement  whicdi  has  since  been 
made  in  these  was  mainly  owing  to  the  peace-loving  freemen  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant — of  the  Hanseatic  citias,  and  of  the  burgh 
towns  of  England,  and  ScQtland,  and  Protestant  Ireland — men 
who  loved,  and  struggled  for,  and  achieved  civil  and  religious 
liberty  for  themselves,  and  for  their  children. 

The  history  of  the  Linen  manufacture  in  this  country,  will, 
a«  we  shaU  find,  elucidate  the  same  truths,  and  teach  the  same 
leesotL  For  many  centuries,  tyrannical  monarchies,  and  selfish 
oligarchies,  foreign  wars,  and  intestine  disorders,  discouraged  and 
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repressed  the  onward  tendencies  of  the  people^s  indnstry,  and 
produced  their  natural  froits  of  monopoly  and  commerdal  re- 
striction. The  abolition  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Linen  Boards, 
the  Beform  Bill,  and  Free  Trade,  were  the  Magna  Charta  of 
British  indnstry,  and  gave  freedom  and  impetus  to  British  enter- 
prise and  skill    But  we  anticipate. 

When  the  Bomans  invaded  Britain  in  the  year  55,  they  found 
the  inhabitants,  they  say,  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  bar- 
barism. Some  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals,  but  many 
had  no  other  garment  but  a  coat  of  blue  paint.  Among  such  a 
people  the  textile  arts  could  have  made  but  little  progress,  the 
demand  for  manufiEu^tures  being  of  necessify  as  limited  as  their 
wardrobes.  It  is  believed,  however,  by  some  writers,  that  the 
arts  of  weaving  and  even  of  dyeing  in  different  colours,  coarse 
kinds  of  woollen  and  Linen  cloth,  were  known  and  practised 
among  the  more  civilized  of  the  ancient  Britons  for,  at  least,  a 
century  before  the  first  Boman  invasion :  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  event  contributed  materially  to  the  improvement 
and  more  extended  diffusion  of  those  and  many  other  usefid  arts 
among  the  conquered  people.  The  Emperors  of  Rome  were 
usually  at  great  pains  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  foreign 
subjects.  They  imported,  or  sought  out  amongst  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  the  most  skilful  artificers  in  every  department, 
especially  the  best  manufacturers  of  woollen  and  Linen  cloth, 
and  formed  them  into  colleges  or  corporations,  with  various 
privileges,  and  under  certain  officers  and  regulations.  The 
chief  officer  in  each  college  was  called  the'  Court  of  the  Sacred 
Largesses,  and  his  business  was  to  see  that  a  certaiQ  quan- 
tity of  cloth,  of  various  kinds,  was  regularly  produced  for  the 
use  of  the  court,  and  of  the  army.  Such  an  imperial  manufac- 
tory was  established,  we  learn,  in  England  at  Yenta  Belgarum, 
now  called  Winchester. 

The  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England  in  the  5th  century  had  at 
first  an  injurious  infiuence  upon  trade  and  manufactures,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  which  it  produced. 
The  skilful  artizans  of  all  kinds,  dreading  the  depredations  of 
their  more  warlike  neighbours,  gradually  retired  to  the  con- 
tinent So  soon,  however,  as  the  new  invaders  became  firmly 
established  in  their  dominion,  greater  attention  began  again  to  be 
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pBid  to  the  arts  of  peace.  And,  in  the  7th  century,  we  have 
eridence  that  the  art  of  weaviog  had  attained  to  considerable  per- 
fection, in  the  work  of  an  ecclesiastical  chronicler  of  the  period, 
who  speaks  of**  webs  woven  with  shuttles  filled  with  threads  of 
purple  and  many  other  colours,  flying  from  side  to  side,  and 
forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  images  in  difierent  compart- 
ments with  admirable  art/'  These  were  commonly  executed  by 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  were  designed  for  ornaments 
to  the  churches  and  vestments  for  the  clergy.  The  four 
daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  were  highly  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  spinmng,  and  weaving,  and  needlework,  which  was 
so  far  from  spoiling  the  fortunes  of  these  royal  spinsters,  that  it 
procured  for  them  the  addresses  of  the  greatest  princes  then  in 
Europe. 

In  the  10th  centxiry,  the  people  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  began 
to  be  famous  for  their  manufactures  of  wool  and  Flax,  in  which 
they  were  wisely  encouraged  by  Baldwin  the  Younger,  Count  of 
Flanders,  who  established  yearly  fairs  in  several  places,  free  of 
toll  or  duty,  whether  for  goods  imported  or  exported.  In  this 
century  the  town  of  Ypres  in  Flanders  was  built,  which  soon 
became  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  Table-linen,  now  called 
Diaper  i.e.  Cloth  cT  Ypres.  Several  towns  in  Germany  began 
now  also  to  rise  into  commercial  and  manufacturing  importance 
— a  position  which  they  retained  for  many  succeeding  centuries. 

The  English  had  also  by  this  time  very  much  improved  their 
textile  manufactures,  and  had  become  more  reconciled  to  the 
use  of  Linen,  which  had  previously  been  looked  upon  as  some- 
what effeminate.  For  underclothing  especially  it  was  deemed  not 
only  pleasant,  but  necessary  as  a  remedy  against  cutaneous  dis- 
ease,which  was  then  very  prevalent.  The  wearing  of  a  wooUen 
shirt  was  in  consequence  considered  doing  deep  penance  for 
great  sins.  The  ladies  of  this  era,  we  are  told,  wore  loose  and 
flowing  garments,  chiefly  made  of  Linen,  adorned  with  broad 
borders,  woven  or  embroidered  with  various  colours ;  and  persons 
of  distinction  began  for  the  first  time  to  wear  a  kind  of  stockings, 
which  consisted  of  strips  of  woollen  or  Linen  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  leg  like  bandages. 

The  conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy,  (a.d. 
1066,)  gave  a  very  considerable  impulse  to  the  manufactures  of 
p2 
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that  country.  Oreat  numbers  of  weavers  came  over  in  his 
army,  and  others  followed  on  the  invitation  of  the  king,  who 
promised  them  protection  for  their  goods  and  persons.  This 
immigration  was  soon  afterwards  greatly  increased  by  a  remark- 
able overflowing  of  the  sea,  which  permanently  inundated  a 
large  portion  of  Flanders,  and  forced  many  of  the  poor  Flemings 
to  take  shelter  in  England.  The  skill  of  that  people  in  weaving 
was  then  so  great  that  an  ancient  historian  remarks  that  '^  it 
seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  gift  bestowed  on  them  by  nature."  In 
this  reign  the  weavers  in  all  the  great  towns  of  England  were 
incorporated  into  guilds,  and  had  certain  privileges  conferred 
on  them  by  royal  charters,  in  return  for  which  they  paid  cer^ 
tain  fines  into  the  exchequer.  The  Linen  made  in  England, 
however,  was  still  very  coarse — all  the  fine  kinds  being  then, 
and  for  long  after,  imported  firom  the  continent. 

David,  king  of  Scotland,  (12th  century),  who  had  passed  his 
efu-ly  youth  at  the  Court  of  England,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  manufactures  of  that  country  into  his  own  less  favoured  land. 
He  brought  English  artizans  with  him  into  Scotland,  and  settled 
them  in  the  burghs  and  towns  to  instruct  the  Scotch,  who  had  as 
yet  barely  emerged  from  barbarism.  From  this  date,  however, 
their  progress  in  the  textile  arts,  at  least,  must  have  been  consi- 
derable, for  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1410  Sir  Robert  Umfra- 
ville.  Vice- Admiral  of  England,  entered  the  Frith  of  Forth  with 
ten  ships  of  war,  and  carried  off  plunder  of  woollen  and  Linen 
cloth  in  such  quantities,  that  the  sale  of  them  in  England  lowered 
the  prices  there  very  considerably ;  and  hence  Umfraville  got  the 
name  of  *'  Eobin  l^Iend-market." 

The  12th  century  is  famous  for  the  origin  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  Oermany,  which  for  long  afterwards  exerted  so  great 
an  influence  in  the  improvement  of  manufactures  both  on  the 
continent  and  in  England. 

It  would  appear  that  the  English  of  the  14th  century  dressed 
better  than  their  neighbours  of  France ;  for  Sir  John  Fortesque 
remarks  that  "  The  French  weryn  no  wooUyn,  but  if  it  be  a  pore 
cote  under  their  uttermost  garment  made  of  grete  canvas,  and 
call  it  a  firok.  Their  hosyn  be  of  like  canvas  and  passin  not 
their  knee,  wherefor  they  be  gartened  and  their  thyghs  bare. 
But  the  English  wear  fine  wollyn  cloth  in  all  their  apparell." 
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The  Welsbj  however,  were  not  bo  well  off,  and  their  drees  had 
apparently  more  of  the  French  than  of  the  English  faBhioo^  as 
we  learn  from  BaTboiir,  in  his  Life  of  Bruce,  where  describing 
the  flight  from  Baanockburn,  he  Bajs  of  Sir  Maurice  Barclay^s 
Welshmen  that 


WliereeV  ihej  jied  men  mi^ht  ihom  keoi 
For  they  well  oear  idl  oAked  were, 
Oi  Uoen  olothli  biul  but  tnmn. 


From  all  thifi  wc  may  gather  that  coarse  Linen,  worn  as  npper 
garmentii,  was  at  that  tinie  a  sign  of  poverty. 

By  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  Netherlands  had 
attained  to  a  high  state  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  pros-  ^ 
perity.  Antwerp,  the  chief  town,  was  perhaps  the  most  opulent 
city  in  Western  Europe,  and  exported  to  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  vast  quantities  of  Linen  both  coarse  and  fine.  It  was 
manufactm-ed  there,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bob-le-duc, 
Nivelle^  Cam  bray  (from  which  came  the  name  "cambric"), 
Courtray,  Tiel,  and  Ghent,  But  this  prosperity  was  not  destined 
to  be  of  long  continuance.  The  rehgious  persecution  instituted 
against  the  industrious  inhabitants  by  orders  of  the  bigoted  j 
Philip  IL,  king  of  Spain,  to  whom  the  country  then  belonged, 
and  the  horrible  eackiiig  of  the  town  of  Antwerp  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  regent,  had  the  effect  of  driving  into  England  great 
numbers  of  skilled  weavers,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  pro- 
gress and  improvement  of  the  manufactures  of  that  country* 
*•  So  great  an  antipathy,"  says  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  "  there  ever 
appears  between  merchants  and  soldiers/'  Might  he  not  have 
added — So  blind  has  religioas  bigotry  ever  been  to  its  truest 
interests  ;  and  eo  hostile  to  all  useful  arts  and  social  advanct^- 
ment  have  all  false  religions  ever  shown  themselves. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  Russia  was  not  known  to 
any  Europeans,  except  a  few  Flemings,  who  kept  their  own 
secret.  In  1553  it  was  accidentally  stumbled  upon  by  an 
English  ship,  one  ot  an  expedition  sent  out  from  Qraveeend  in 
search  of  a  north-east  passage  to  China.  This  important  dis* 
oovery,  so  strangely  made,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  company  of 
merchants  for  trading  with  that  country,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  for  sometime  afterwards  the   only  odnnection  which  the 
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traffic  thus  opened  had  with  the  Linen  trade  of  England,  was  that 
coarse  Linens  were  exported  to  Bnssia,  the  only  imports  firom 
thence  being  hides  andfors. 

The  lights  which  &U  upon  the  state  of  mannfactares  in  Soot- 
land  at  this  period  are  very  faint.  The  use  of  Linen,  it  is 
believed,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  nobles,  and  perhaps,  as  the 
following  incident  would  suggest,  the  priests.  In  one  monas- 
try  in  Perth,  where  only  eight  monks  resided,  the  followers  of 
Knox  discovered  eight  puncheons  of  salt  beef,  with  wine  and  beer 
in  proportion,  besides  abundance  of  bedclothes,  and  table  Linen  of 
singularly  delicate  texture,  but  whether  home-made  or  imported 
the  record  sayeth  not. 

Li  England,*  however,  Linen  cloth  was  not  so  much  of  a 
rarity,  as  is  evident  from  a  curious  publication  of  .the  time, 
which  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  who  had  been  cited  for  o£fend- 
ing  against  a  law,  then  in  force,  to  prevent  the  wearing  of  wide 
breeches,  and  who  pleaded  in  defence  the  exceeding  utility  of  this 
extravagant  &shion  In  proof  whereof  he  produced  in  open 
court  from  the  proscribed  garments,  a  number  of  sheets,  two 
table  cloths,  ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  and  other  Linen  articles, 
and  was  proceeding  with  the  extraction  of  more,  when  the  judge, 
amidst  much  laughter,  stopped  and  dismissed  him. 

Shirts  were  then  made  of  the  finest  Linen  from  Holland,  and 
were  sometimes  so  elaborately  embroidered  and  otherwise 
adorned,  as  to  cost  so  much  as  £10  a  piece,  a  pretty  fair 
price  for  a  shirt  it  must  be  allowed,  especially  considering  the 
value  of  money  in  those  days.  In  the  old  ballad  of  "  Lord 
Thomas  and  Mi  Annie,*'  that  lady  says 

My  nuuda  gtng  to  my  drwMing  room, 

And  dreit  me  to  my  lark ; 
The  one  half  ii  o*  the  Holland  fine. 

The  other  o*  needle-werk. 

While  quoting  ballads  I  may  extract  a  stanza,  appropriate 
to  my  subject,  from  one  written  about  this  time,  referring  to  the 
forays  which  were  so  common  in  the  border  counties  ol  England 
and  Scotland  before  the  accession  of  James  YI.  to  the  throne  of 
EngUmd  (in  1603)  :— 

They  ipnilsie  pair  men  of  their  pukii  (packs,  gooda), 
They  kre  them  nooht  on  bed  or  bdda. 
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BftttJi  h6Q  ikod  oock«  with  reel  Aud  rok,  the  **  lAi>di«  Jok," 
AH  with  him  UkiB. 

Thejr  kif  nol  ipeodU^  ipoDO,  nor  ajut. 
Bed,  bclit«r.  bkaket,  urk,  nor  ilieit, 

**  John  of  lh«  Parke  *'  rjrpu  kyit  and  u-ke— for  ali  ttk  wftrk«, 
Be  it  ncht  melL 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantea  in  1685  drove  vast 
numbers  of  weavers  and  other  ekilled  workmen  (who  were 
chiefly  Protestants),  out  of  France,  Many  of  these  settled  in 
England,  and  brought  with  them  their  industrious,  peaceful 
habits^  and  their  skill  in  manufactures.  Thus  again  did  England 
benefit  by  the  injury  inflicted  on  foreign  countries  by  the  igno- 
rant bigotry  of  their  Popish  rulers. 

The  17th  century  was  prolific  in  acts  of  Parliament  having  for 
their  object  the  encouraging  the  growth  of  Flax,  and  the  manu^ 
facture  of  LineUj  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  With  this 
view  the  importation  of  these  articles  from  France  was  strictly 
prohibited,  and  at  one  time  the  wearing  of  French  cambric  was 
punishable  with  heavy  penalties,  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
House  of  Commons  being,  that  the  trade  with  France  was  detri- 
mental to  this  kingdom !  Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Com- 
merce, speaking  of  this  prohibition,  sagely  remarks — **  It  was 
indeed  more  than  time  for  England  to  interpose  and  save  the 
almost  expiring  liberties  of  Europe  "  1  I 

This  magnanimous  and  summary  extinction  of  ihe  rising  for- 
tunes of  their  Qallic  neighbours  did  not  long  satisfy  the  intelli- 
gent political  economists  of  England  of  that  day.  They  began 
to  be  equally  jealous  of  the  upstart  pretensions  of  their  brethren 
in  Ireland  to  compete  with  them  in  the  race  of  indnstry.  The 
woollen  trade  of  that  country  had  of  late  risen  into  alarming 
importance,  and  threatened,  by  rivalling  that  of  England,  to 
overthrow,  according  to  Mr  Anderson's  reasoning,  the  British 
constitution.  The  English  Houses  of  Parliament  accordingly 
in  the  year  1698,  memorialised  the  King  (William  III.)  **  to 
induce  the  people  of  Ireland  to  cultivate  the  joint-interest  of 
both  nations/'  as  they  said,  by  putting  down  the  woollen  manu- 
facture in  that  country,  and  restricting  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Linen  cloth.  The  King  replied, "  I  shall  do  all  that 
in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland 
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and  to  encourage  the  Linen  mana£Etcture,  and  to  promote  the 
trade  of  England."    Strange  to  say,  the  Irish  legislature  agreed 
to  the  compact,  and  immediately  imposed  heavy  duties  upon  the 
export  of  all  woollen  doth.     The  consequence  was,  that  this 
manufacture  was  completely  ruined;  many  thousand  families 
left  the  country ;  some  of  the  southern  and  western  districts 
were  almost  depopulated  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  poverty  and  distress.     On  the  other  hand,  and  for 
the  carrying  fully  out  of  this  strange  compact,  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  following  year,  1699,  for  the  special  encourage- 
ment of  the  Irish  Linen  trade.      A  Board  was  established  in 
Dubliui  called  ''  The  Trustees  for  the  Linen  and  Hempen  Manu- 
factures," and  certain  yearly  revenues  were  assigned  to  them, 
according  to  the  custom  which  then  obtained  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  imperial  finance     These  revenues  at  first  amounted 
to  about  £6000  per  annum,  but  soon  rose  to  £20,000,  at  which 
latter  sum  the  yearly  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  was 
fixed  during  a  long  subsequent  period.      The  business  of  this 
Board  was  to  encourage  .the  Linen  trade  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land in  every  conceivable  way — such  as  the  awarding  of  pre- 
miums for  the  growth  and  importation  of  Flax  seed ;  for  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  largest  quantity  of  Flax 
fibre ;  for  the  invention  and  distribution  of  new  and  improved  im- 
plements ;  lor  the  erection  of  scutch  mills  ;  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  qualities  of  yarn  and  cloth.     Inspectors,  seal- 
masters,  and  superintendents  were  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Board  in  the  various  localities  where  the  trade  was  carried  on : 
and  inducements  were  held  out  to  skilled  weavers  and  Flax- 
dressers  of  foreign  countries  to  settle  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  the  native  population  in  the  mysteries  of  their 
art.     This  Board  continued  to  hold  the  absolute  control  of  every 
department  of  the  Linen  manufacture  till  the  year  1828,  when 
it  was  for  ever  swept  away,  with  all  its  grievous  restrictions  and 
monopolies.     That  it  accomplished  much  good  in  the  infancy  of 
the  trade,  when  the  want  of  skill  and  capital  among  the  manu- 
facturers rendered  them  very  much  dependent  upon  legislative 
aid  and  encouragement,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  its  cumbersome 
regulations  and  irritating  inquisitorial  interferences  were  not 
suited  to  the  geniub  of  the  191h  century,  and  so  "  The  Board  of 
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ManufactureB  for  Ireland  "  was  numbered  with  the  many  other 
antiquated  barbarisms  of  an  tmenlightened  age,  which  the  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  '*  decently  interred," 

The  spirit  which  dictated  its  original  appointment  cannot  be 
commended.  We  have  seen  that  a  short-Bighted  eelGshness  had 
much  to  do  in  the  matter,  but  a  worse  feature  remains,  I  fear, 
to  be  noticed.  The  Linen  trade  oi  Ireland  had  its  chief  seat 
among  the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  while  the  woollen  trade  was 
mainly  carried  on  in  the  Popish  districts  of  the  south  and  west, 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  suicidal  com- 
pact of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which  produced  on 
the  one  hand  the  destruction  of  the  woollen,  and  on  the  other 
the  undue  fostering  of  the  Linen  manufacture,  had,  in  part  at 
least,  its  secret  origin  in  religious  prejudice  and  bigotry. 

Were  other  proof  wanting,  the  records  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment itself  would  supply  the  deficiency:  for  in  an  Act,  passed 
in  the  year  1704,  the  preamble  commences  in  these  words: — 
*'  Forasmuch  as  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland  ought  to  be 
supported  by  giving  the  utmost  encouragement  to  the  Linen 
manufacture  of  that  kingdom — be  it  therefore  enacted,"  Ac. 
If  the  Popish  governors  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the 
bigoted  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  are  to  l>e  condemned  for  their 
foolish  and  wicked  expulsion  of  their  most  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious subjects^  justice  demands  that  we  should  equally  repro- 
bate the  cruel  and  impolitic  enactments  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Legislatures  of  William  and  of  Anne. 

A  Board  of  Manufactures  for  Scotland,  similar  to  that  for  Ire- 
land^ was  established  in  the  year  1727,  There  was  this  differ- 
ence»  however,  between  the  two,  that  whereas  the  one  was  given, 
as  we  have  seen,  partly  to  appease  the  selfish  jealousy  of  the 
English  nation,  and  partly  to  gratify  the  sectarian  ambition  of 
the  northern  Irish ;  the  other  was  granted  in  fulfilment  of  a 
fair  and  open  compact  between  two  independent  nations,  and  in 
satisfaction  of  what  was  then  generally  thought  to  be  the  just 
rights  of  one  of  the  contractiiig  parties.  Both  were  undoubtedly 
economical  blunders,  but  only  one  can  be  said  to  have  been  a 
political  crime.  By  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and 
Pcotland  (signed  22d  July,  1706),  it  was  stipulated  that  certain 
aimuities  should  be  i>aid  out  of  the  imperial  purue,  and  applied 
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specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  ooimtry,  as  equivalent  for 
the  greater  advantages  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  accrue  to 
the  former  by  that  treaty.  The  establishment  of  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Manufoctures  was  the  tardy  carrying  out  of  that  sti- 
pulation. 

In  the  act  or  order  in  Council  appointing  the  Board,  and 
which  was  entituled  "  His  Majesty's  patent  for  improving 
Fisheries  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland,''  we  accordingly  find  the 
preamble  running  thus : — "  Considering  that,  by  the  15th  Act  of 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  it  is  provided  that  an  annuity  of  £2000 
per  annum  be  appropriated  for  seven  years  for  promoting  manu- 
fitctures  of  Coarse  Wool :  Considering  that,  by  Act  5th  Qeo.  L, 
an  annuity  of  £2000  per  annum  be  payable  out  of  the  revenues 
of  Scotland  in  lieu  of  the  equivalent  claimed  by  Scotland  under 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  to  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
Fisheries  and  Manufactures  of  Scotland,"  and  so  on. 

The  Board  was  to  consist  of  twenty-one  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  Their  business  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
revenues  and  annuities  granted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act^  to 
submit  to  the  king  in  council  a  triennial  phm  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  these  revenues,  and  to  frame  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  different  interests  entrusted  to  their 
charge.  The  funds  at  their  disposal  were  very  considerable,  but 
varied,  of  course,  according  to  the  produce  of  the  revenues  from 
which  they  were  derived.  The  first  triennial  plan  of  distribu- 
tion, which  was  for  three  years  from  Cliristmas  1727,  provided 
for  the  payment  of  £6000  yearly  in  the  following  proportions, 
viz:— 

For  the  Herring  Fuheriei,  ....         £2650 

For  the  Linen  Trad^ 2660 

For  the  SpinniDg  nnd  Mnofaotaring  of  Ooane  Tured  Wool,       700 

£6000 

The  particular  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  £2650  allotted 
to  the  Linen  trade,  embraces  the  following  items  of  expendi- 
ture:— 


Preminmt  for  the  growing  of  Lint  and  Hemp  Seed  at  16e 

peraere, £1500 
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For  enootuigJDg  BpiDQiDg  Sohooli  for  tetcbing  Children  to 

tpin  Lin  I  uid  HQmp,         . 
For  Ptiset  for  HoawwiT«t  wbo  ■hUl  otftlro  the  b«tt  piece 

of  lineo  Olotbf  ..*..« 
For  Sikiieft  to  the  General  Riding  Offiean  At  £125  eftoh,  . 
For  8«kne«  to  40  I^pp«ri  and  Stamp  toMten  at  £10  each, 
For  expenies  of  Proftecutioni,  *  .  .  . 

For  procuring  modeli  of  iho  beet  loom*  uul  other  iottara- 

meatt,       ..*..** 


£IS0 


60 


£2S50 


There  are  many  curious  facta^  illustratiTe  at  once  of  the  state 
of  trade,  and  of  the  maimers  and  customs  of  the  people  in 
the  time  of  our  great  grandmothers,  to  be  gathered  from  the 
perusal  of  the  records  of  this  Board.  Perhaps  the  one  which 
will  sound  strangest  in  our  ears,  deafened  as  they  now  are  by 
the  constant  whir  of  many  thousands  of  steam-impelled  spindles, 
ia  that  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  trustees  was  to  give 
orders  for  the  establishment  all  over  the  country,  but  especially 
in  the  Highlands,  of  schools  for  teaching  the  polite  art  of  spin* 
ning  at  the  wheel.  The  sum  of  £10  per  annum  was  allotted  as 
the  endowment  of  each  seminary,  of  which  the  mistress  received 
as  salary  £5 ;  £4  Is  8d  waa  allowed  for  the  providing  of  14  wheels 
for  the  use  of  the  scholars,  at  the  rate  of  os  lOd  each  ;  5s  was 
awarded  for  the  **  sustaining  of  pirns,  bands/*  &c. ;  and  the  re- 
maining 13s  4d  was  to  defray  the  cost  of  coal  and  candle  for 
the  whole  session,  which  extended  from  13th  October  to  15th 
April,  inclusive. 

In  a  report  on  the  industrial  condition  of  the  Highlands^  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  by  one  of  their  inspectors,  in  the  year  1754, 
it  is  mentioned  that  Henrietta  Mackenzie,  daughter  of  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  had  applied  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
spinning-school  mistrefises  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
people  to  come  to  school.  The  inspector  recommends  that  her 
application  be  granted,  and  thinks  that  her  *'  being  named  in 
that  capacity  will  have  a  very  good  effect/*  In  the  year  1729, 
a  spinning-school  was  offered  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  but  was 
refused,  the  Town  Council  considering  that  they  bad  no  funds 
to  appropriate  for  such  a  purpose. 

Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  Board,  the  trustees 
made  proposals  to  Nicholas  D'Assavilte  of  St  Qoentin,  cambric 
weaver,  to  bring  over  to  Scotland  ten  experienced  men,  weavers 
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of  cambric,  with  their  fisunilies,  in  order  to  teach  their  art  to 
others.  These  proposals  were'  ultimately  accepted,  and,  in  the 
year  1730,  the  Trostees  bought  from  the  Gtovemors  of  Heriof  s 
Hospital  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  build  houses  for  the 
French  weavers.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  inspect 
the  ground  with  a  view  to  its  purchase,  and  reported  that  they 
were  well  pleased  with  it,  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  ciiy  and 
the  villages  of  Broughtown  and  Coaltown,  from  all  which  they 
expected  apprentices  and  spinners ;  and  because  they  could 
procure  stones  out  of  the  ground,  or  from  the  quarry  of  Brough- 
town, for  building  the  houses.  The  extent  of  ground  was  five 
acres,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Trustees  for  the  capital  sum  of 
£273,  being  the  estimated  value  of  the  yearly  feu-duty  of  £10 
18s  5d.  It  was  sold  in  1803  to  Mr  Bum,  architect,  for  £12,000. 
The  name  of  the  place  was  changed,  shortly  after  the  purchase  in 
1730,  from  Broughton  Loan  to  Little  Piccardy,  in  honour  of 
the  native  country  of  the  French  weavers.  It  now  wears  the 
more  genteel  appellation  of  Piccardy  Place. 

In  the  year  1745,  the  Trustees  enter  in  their  records  that  "  a 
most  wicked  rebellion"  had  prevented  their  assembling  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  ako  from  making  their  usual  re- 
port at  Christmas,  as  the  Patent  directed,  but  express  them- 
selves agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  quantity  of  cloth 
stamped  during  the  year  had  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  56,198J  yards,  which  they  argue  **  is  some  evidence  that  the 
manufacturers  had  not  quitted  their  work  to  dance  after  the 
Highland  pipes."  This  minute,  curiously  enough,  is  signed  by 
"  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  President." 

From  the  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Highlands  in  1754,  al- 
ready referred  to,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  were  very  idle, 
and  frequently  to  be  seen  "  Ijring  by  dozens  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  conversing  and  basking  themselves  in  the  sun  beams."  And 
again,  *^the  people  of  the  coimtry  have  no  employment  but 
caring  for  their  cattle  or  labourinej  their  groimd.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  idly  inclined,  and  sleep  away  the  half  of  their 
time."  "  In  some  places  they  live  the  whole  summer  on  milk 
and  the  blood  of  their  cattle,  but  have  no  meal  nor  grain  of  any 
kind."  "  Their  clothing  is  poor  like  their  food,  their  bodies 
being  seldom  all  covered,  and  what  clothes  they  havp  are  never 
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clianged  till  worn  into  rags."  Their  houses  are  described  as 
**  esrtremely  mean,  especially  those  of  the  lower  sort,  which  are 
so  little  that  a  man  must  almost  creep  on  his  hands  and  feet  to 
get  in  at  the  door,  and  even  after  having  got  in  he  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  stand  upright  under  the  roof  where  the  house  is 
highest.  In  these  bouses  they  have  no  furniture,  excepting  one 
pot  or  pan,  and  a  wooden  dish.  Their  fire  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  around  which  they  put  large  trees  or 
branches,  and  behind  these  they  lay  heath  for  beds,  where  the 
family  sleep  promiscuously,  few  of  them  having  any  other  cover- 
ing than  their  body  clothes/' 

1  have  not  been  able  to  learn  when  the  spinning  wheel  was  first 
introduced  into  Scotland,  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Spinning  Schools  by  the  Board  in  1727,  that  it  was  little 
known,  or  at  least,  little  useil,  at  that  period  in  many  districts  of* 
the  country.  And  we  do  know  that  the  good  old  fashioned 
rock  and  spindle  had  not  been  wholly  superseded  even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Many  can  doubtless  testify 
to  this  fact.  I  myselt — although  the  century  was  a  round 
dozen  of  years  old  at  least  ere  I  appeared  upon  its  eventful 
stage — ^have  frequently  witnessed  these  implements  at  work  in  the 
hands  of  a  certain  old  wife,  who  lived  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
my  paternal  home.  The  wheels  of  1727  were  single-handed,  for 
the  double-handed  wheel  was  not  invented  till  about  the  year 
1764,  It  is  spoken  of  as  *'  A  great  improvement  in  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, whereby  a  child  can  spin  twice  as  much  as  a  grown 
person  can  do  with  the  common  wheeL" 

At  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  the  retm^ns  of 
lanen  stamped  in  the  different  counties  shew  that  the  manufac- 
ture was  pretty  generally  prevalent  over  the  whole  of  Scotland* 
Its  chief  localities,  however,  were  in  those  counties  lying  in  the 
great  valley  which  extends  from  Lanarkshire  in  the  west  to 
Forfarshire  in  the  east, — our  own  county  (Forfarshire)  being 
even  then  far  ahead  of  all  the  othertj.  Out  of  2,183,CK)<)  yards 
stamped  in  Scotland  in  1727,  Forfarshire  had  5^6,000 ;  Perth- 
shire, 477,000  ;  Fifeshire,  362,000  ;  and  Lanarkshire,  272,000. 
Boon  after  this  the  manufacture  began  gradually  to  creep  east- 
ward, especially  after  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
into  the  western  countt^  about  the  end  of  last  centui^  ;  tlie  testi- 
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monj  of  the  Board  being  that  wherever  the  manufactare  of  cot- 
ton was  established,  that  of  Linen  sensibly  declined ;  untQ,  in  1822, 
the  last  year  in  which  the  returns  were  made,  out  of  36,268,000 
yards — to  which  quantity  the  trade  had  increased  from  2,183,000 
yards  in  1727— Forfarshire  had  22,629,000  yards ;  Fifeshire, 
7,923,000;  Perthshire,  1,605,000;  and  Lanarkshire,  22,869. 
All  the  other  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Aberdeenshire, 
which  had  2,500,000  yards,  having  only  a  few  thousand  yards 
each,  and  in  some  the  manufacture  had  entirely  disappeared. 

The  Board  continued  to  exercise  its  functions  witl\.  great 
vigour  till  the  year  1823,  when  it  also  had  to  demit  its 
authority,  as  fSsur  at  least  as  the  Linen  Trade  was  concerned,  at 
the  indignant  and  oft  repeated  demands  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves — ^a  bill  for  that  purpose  having  been  brought  in 
by  the  late  Mr  Huskisson,  and  passed  by  the  Legislature,  not- 
withstanding the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Board,  who 
urged  that  it  was  fraught  with  danger  to  all  but  a  few  capital- 
ists, <'  who  are  probably  aiming  at  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the 
manu£EuHure  to  themselves"  I  And  thus  passed  away — ^let  us 
hope  for  ever — all  legislative  interference  with  the  Linen  Trade 
of  Scotland. 

On  the  5th  July,  1746,  the  King's  charter  passed  for  estab- 
lishing the  British  Linen  Co.  at  Edinburgh,  capital  £100,000. 
One  of  the  chief  purposes  intended  to  be  served  by  this  com- 
pany was  to  supply  the  British  merchants  trading  to  Africa  and 
the  plantations  in  America  with  such  kinds  of  Linen  cloth  as 
they  hitherto  were  obliged  to  purchase  from  foreign  nations, 
whereby  it  was  hoped  much  money  would  be  saved  to  the  na- 
tion. This  highly  respectable  company,  I  need  hardly  remind 
you,  still  exists,  and  continues  as  before  to  supply  British  mer- 
chants with  Linens  of  its  own  making.  The  process  of  manu- 
facture is,  however,  slightly  di£ferent  from  that  of  former  times. 
The  Linen  is  now  torn  up  and  beaten  into  pulp,  on  which, 
when  dried  and  stiffened,  a  very  pretty  andpromising  pattern  is 
stamped,  which  gives  it  so  extraordinary  a  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  merchants,  that  they  believe  it  to  be  worth  its  weight  in 
gold. 

The  first  mill  for  the  spinning  of  yam  by  machinery  in  Scotland 
was  erected  in  Brigton  near  Glammis,  in  1790,  by  Messrs  James 
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Ivory  and  Co.^  relatives,  I  believe  of  the  present  Lord  Ivory. 
These  gentlemen  presented  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Manufac- 
tores  in  November  of  that  year,  setting  forth  *Hhat  they  have 
erected  one  of  the  patent  machines  for  spinning  Linen  yam*  to 
go  by  water,  having  purchased  a  license  for  that  pmT)08e  from 
John  Kindxew  &  Co.  of  Darlington,  the  patentees,  which,  with 
the  expense  of  the  machinery  and  of  a  water  mill,  has  cost  them 
about  £1000,  and  they  pray  that  the  Board  will  patronise  and 
encourage  them  in  the  foresaid  imdertaking/'  The  Board  re- 
solved by  a  majority,  that  *'  as  this  is  the  first  midertaking  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Scotland,  and  as  the  under- 
takers have  incurred  a  large  expense  in  it,  they  shall  be  allowed 
a  premium  of  £300,  payable  in  three  moities  of  £100  per 
annum."  Closely  following  this  experiment,  water  mills  were 
erected  on  the  Dighty  near  Dundee,  at  Kirkland  in  Fife,  and 
other  places.  In  June,  1794,  Alexander  Aberdein  &  Co.  of 
Arbroath,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Board  praying  *'  for  aid  to 
erect  a  mill-house  for  holding  machinery  for  spinning  Linen 
yarn  by  water,  which  they  propose  erecting  on  the  Brothock,  the 
machinery  to  be  constructed  upon  original  principles  of  their 
own/'  I  could  not,  however,  find  that  their  request  was  granted* 
The  first  mill  erected  in  Blairgowrie  was  the  Meikle  Mill,  or 
Blairgowrie  Mill,  in  1798. 

At  first  spinning  mills,  being  driven  by  water  only,  were 
erected,  not  in  the  towns^  but  in  the  country,  on  some  river  or 
burn  where  a  good  fall  could  be  obtained.  The  introduction  of 
steam  power  has  now  numbered  these  with  the  things  that  were, 
or  at  least  is  fast  doing  so,  except  in  localities  such  as  Blair- 
gowrie, where  the  water  power  is  sufficiently  great  and  con- 
tinuous to  enable  it  still  to  cope  successfully  with  its  more  for* 
midable  rival 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  curious  list  of  the  spinning  mills 
which  existed  in  Dundee  and  its  neighbourhood  in  the  year 
1822.  Th«y  were  fifty-one  in  all,  of  which  eighteen  were  in  the 
town  and  thirty- three  in  the  country,  containing  in  all  15,102 
spmdles,  the  average  number  of  spindles  per  mill  being — in 
the  town,  451,  and  in  the  country,  211  J,  or  over  all  296. 
Of  thef«  fifty-one,  twenty  are  marked  as  '*«ewly  erected." 
Deducting  these  there  remains  thirty-one,  of  which  six  only  were 
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in  the  town  and  twenty-five  in  the  country,  some  of  the  latter 
having  only  about  ninety  spindles  each.  I  have  also  been  able 
to  procure  a  correct  list  of  all  the  spinning  mills  existing  in 
Dundee  and  Lochee  in  the  year  1851.  They  are  in  number 
forty-three,  driving  on  the  whole  109,000  spindles,  and  averaging 
2500  spindles  per  mill.  In  Blairgowrie  in  1851  there  were 
thirteen  mills,  driving  13^000  spindles,  or  an  average  of  1000 
spindles  per  mill. 

The  QDAimTT  of  Flax  Ixpobtbd  into  DDin>XB 
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Such  details  as  these  are  perhaps  uninteresting  to  my  non- 
professional hearers,  but  they  come  strikingly  to  mark  the  rapid 
progress  in  this  seven-league-booted  century.  What  was  a 
marvellous  novelty  yesterday  is  commonplace  to-day,  and  will 
become  a  genuine  relic  of  antiquity  to-morrow.  Water  spin- 
ning mills  were  thought  a  wonderful  invention  in  1792,  were 
thick  as  blackberries  in  1822,  and  were  set  aside  as  old-fashioned 
in  1852.  A  few  decades  now-a-days  bring  about  greater  changes 
than  centuries  did  before.  The  rock  and  spindle  of  our  great 
grandmothers  had  held  their  place  undisturbed  since  the  days 
of  thePharaohs,  but  James  Watt  and  his  tea-kettles  have  now 
transferred  them  to  the  museum  of  the  antiquary,  and  our  chil- 
dren will  regard  them  with  much  the  same  wondering  as  we 
do  the  mummies  of  Egypt. 


Let  me  now,  in  conclusion,  attempt  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  manners  and  industry  of  our  Scottish  peasantry  of  last  cen- 
tury. 


The  tenantfl  of  so  many  '*  Ploughgatea"  or  farms,  built  tbeir 
housed  and  farm  offices  in  one  group,  called  a  "  Toon,"  hence 
the  phrase  still  common  **  a  farm  toon."  A  few  acres  were  all 
that  each  posseeeed.  The  land  was  divided  into  two  portions 
called  "  iufield''  and  ''outfield."  The  first  which  lay  nearest  the 
toon  got  all  the  manure  and  was  coostantly  under  crop^  hence  it 
was  sometimes  called  the  **  croft,"  Le.  the  cropped  land*  The 
other  was  pastured  for  several  years  m  succession,  and  when 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  manured  by  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle,  was  broken  up,  cropped  for  two  or  three  years  with  oats, 
and  theuj  without  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds,  which  had  not  yet 
been  introduced,  the  farmer  trusted  to  the  spontaneous  produc- 
UoD  of  nature  lor  the  pasture  of  the  ensuing  seasons.  The  in- 
field was  all  in  "  run-rigg,"  i.e.  the  lauda  of  one  farmer  inter* 
nuixed  with  those  of  another  ;  and  the  riggs  were  universally 
crooked,  the  result  of  ploughing  so  much  with  oxen.  Every 
field  contained  a  number  of  *'  balks/'  or  waste  places  between 
the  ridges,  full  of  stones  and  bushes.  The  plough  used  was  the 
old  Scottiflh  plough  with  wooden  mould-boards,  and  was  drawn 
by  six,  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes  m  many  as  twelve  oxen ;  or  by 
oxen  and  horses  together,  or  sometimes  by  oxen»  cows,  and 
horses,  in  one  united  team* 

Bauldy,  in  the  "  Gentle  Bhepherd,"  singft — 

I  htm  gomd  ftud  gear,  t  ham  Und  «ikeiifb, 
I  hmti  WLX  guJd  owieo  gangiog  in  a  pteagh  ; 
OtOfiag  in  ft  pi«agh,  uid  tin  It  in'  o*er  lh«  1m, 
▲ad  fia  f  winnB,  Uk*  m%  I  mn  let  7«  ba. 


In  some  places  the  plough  was  drawn  by  four  horses 
yoked  abreast,  the  halters  being  fastened  to  a  long  stick  in 
front,  which  the  driver  held  in  both  hands,  walking  back- 
wards, and  guiding  tbem  so  as  to  make  them  puU  steadily 
together.  Few  carta  were  used  at  this  time,  the  manure 
being  carried  out  to  the  field  in  creels  (curraghs)  on  the  backs 
of  horses,  and  the  peata  and  corn  brought  homo  in  the  same 
manner.  Cartu  when  first  introduced  were  merely  small  wooden 
frames,  placed  on  low  wheels  of  solid  wood*  The  farm  house 
was  the  low  torf-walled,  thatch-roofed  erection  still  common  in 
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the  Highlands,  a  byre  and  barn  at  one  end,  and  a  peat  stack  at 
the  other. 


A  mug  ihatoh-home,  bafore  the  door  »  green, 
Hene  on  the  midden,  dncki  in  dnbe  are  eeon ; 
On  thie  lide  etanda  a  barn,  on  that  a  bjre, 
A  peat-etack  joint,  and  forma  a  xnral  aqnare  ; 
The  honae  ia  Oland'a— there  70a  may  eeo  him  lean. 
And  to  hia  divot  leat  invite  hia  f rien. 


The  ficont  wall  of  the  honse  was  usually  graced  during  the 
day  by  a  row  of  clean  beech  cogs  and  luggies,  used  in  dairy 
operations.  Inside  was  the  '*  but"  and  '*  ben/'  the  ^'  ben''  being 
drawing-room  and  best  bed-room  in  one ;  the  '*  buf*  or  '*  hallan'' 
being  kitchen,  parlour,  and  dining-room.  In  this  last  the 
household  lived  and  dined  without  distinction  of  caste  between 
master  and  servant,  and  here  the  females  span  and  reeled  when 
not  engaged  in  cooking  or  cleaning. 

Every  fsamet  in  those  days  grew  an  acre  or  two  of  Lint,  and 
it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  age, 
that  the  wages  of  &rm  servants,  whether  male  or  female,  con- 
sisted in  part  of  so  much  ground  for  sowing  Flax  for  their  own 
use.  In  the  parish  of  Fowlis  for  instance,  the  first  Statistical 
Account  remarks,  that  the  wages  of  a  maid  servant  were  at  that 
time  £3,  including  bounties,  such  as  two  yards  of  Linen  cloth, 
an  apron,  and  as  much  ground  as  would  sow  two  lippies  of  Lint 
seed. 

The  Lint  when  ripe  was  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  rippled  on 
the  field  to  separate  the  straw  from  the  bolls  or  seed,  then 
steeped  or ''  bo^ed,"  dried,  beetled,  scutched  and  hackled,  and  it 
was  then  ready  for  spinning,  all  which  operations  are  so  familiarto 
most  of  my  hearers  that  I  need  not  stay  to  describe  them.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  speak  it  was  customary  for  all  unmarried  females 
(gentle  and  semple  alike)  to  occupy  their  whole  leisure  time  in 
spinning,  thus  providing  in  the  first  place  for  the  necessities  of 
the  household,  and  then  for  their  own  outfit  in  life  when  they 
came  to  be  married.  And  she  would  have  been  considered  a 
poorly-tochered  bride  indeed,  whatever  her  rank,  who  had  not  a 
well-filled  ''kist"  of  snaw-white  Linen,  in  table  cloths,  shirts 
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atid  sheeting,  of  her  owa  Bpiamog  and  bleaching^  to  hrlDg  home 
on  the  marriage  day*  Hence  aroee,  I  doubt  not,  the  name  of 
'*  BpiiiBtar  *'  still  applied  to  unmarried  women ;  and  hence  also  the 
practice,  still  prevalent  when  a  young  couple  are  married,  for 
the  lady  to  provide  the  **  napery/'  In  confirmation  of  this  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  near  female  relative  of  my  own,  that 
not  only  did  she  and  all  her  sisters  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  yontb  in  **  birrin*'  at  the  wheel ;  but  also  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  noble  Earl  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
whose  family  is,  and  has  long  been,  one  of  the  first  in  Scotland, 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  the  same  dehghtfiil  and  intellectual 
employment. 

Another  fact  worth  noticing  in  coiraection  with  this  Bubject  is, 
that  the  spinning  engines  of  these  days  were  hcomottve,  that  is 
to  flay,  the  country  lasses,  when  visiting  their  friends  would 
generally  carry  with  them  their  rock  and  spindle  or  wheel,  as 
the  case  might  be,  much  in  the  same  way,  I  fancy,  as  the  ladies 
of  the  present  day  put  their  crochet  needle  or  fine  seam  in  their 
work-bag  or  box  when  they  go  to  have  an  hour's  chat  with  some 
friendly  gossip.  Bums*  reters  to  this  old  foahion  in  one  of  his 
eonge : — 

Then  wu  &lftu  they  ai*d  her  M«g, 

And  ■hfl  ga«tl  o'er  the  muir  to  iplQ  ; 
There  wu  m.  Imd  that  followed  her, 
Thej  eft*d  him  DmimQ  IHtuk>il 

That  Meg  carried  her  wheel  with  her  we  learn  from  the  suhee* 
quent  verses,  thus : — 

The  muir  wav  dr«iirh  and  Meg  wai  ikeif  h, 

Hei-  favour  Duncaii  oouldna  wis. 
For  wi*  her  rock  ahe  would  him  knoek, 

And  aye  the  ahook  the  "  temper  pin.** 


•  lo  making  the  foUowiog  qTiotattoni  from  the  Ijiic  poetry  of  Sootland,  I  bag  *« 
eTplain  thai  I  do  ao  merely  for  the  UloatralioD  of  my  aiib|ect»  my  own  faaliog  beiof 
Ibat  it  ii  exceedlDgly  iDtefvetiog  to  b«  able  to  tmce  out  the  maniketv  aod  ouatomaof 
a  byfooe  generation  in  tbeae  old  longe,  which,  whatever  their  other  merite  or  da- 
meriu,  were  undoubtedly  »  fai thiol  imprea^  of  the  ago  in  whtch  th#T  wore  written  . 
juit  aa  it  iiio  intereating  to  read  U»«  history  of  a  pr«-adami(»  world  Id  the  tx^- 
mcnta  ^  foaaO  plantt  and  uumala  iihioh  we  Bnd  embedded  is  the  rocka, 

Q  2 
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The  "  temper  pin/'  I  may  explain  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
uninitiated,  was  the  wooden  screw  or  pin  which  adjusted  or 
''tempered"  the  bands  of  the  wheel.  This  pin  Meg  would 
appear  to  have  taken  out  and  used  in  the  most  unkind  and 
unlady-like  manner  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  or  perhaps  ofifence, 
against  the  loving  Duncan,  a  treatment  very  likely,  I  should 
think,  to  shake  his  temper.  My  only  wonder  is  that  he 
should  have  persisted  in  his  suit  to  such  a  virago  as  she  must 
have  appeared,  brandishing  in  one  hand  the  rock  and  in  the 
other  this  ''  temper  pin,''  and  "  knocking  "  him  considerably  with 
both. 

The  phraseology  of  this  song  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  Meg  was  on  her  way  to  some  spinning  party 
such  as  I  have  mentioned.  These  re-unions  were  generally 
veiy  merry  affairs.  The  lasses  would  come  early,  bringing  their 
rocks  and  spindles  or  wheels,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  order  to 
have  an  hour  or  two's  gossip  among  themselves ;  but  as  gloamin' 
fell  the  lads  would  drop  in  and  range  themselves  along  one  side 
of  the  spacious  hallan,  or  perhaps,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  guidwife,  interspersed  among  the  lasses,  weaving  stockings 
and  mitts,  which  was  their  branch  of  the  domestic  economy. 
Sometimes  instead  of  the  hallan,  the  bam,  well  swept  for  the 
occasion,  would  be  the  place  of  rendezvous.  By  and  bye  the 
wheels  and  stockings  would  be  laid  aside,  and  blind  man's  buff, 
story-telling,  singing,  dancing,  and  other  amusements  would 
succeed  until  it  was  time  to  go  home.  And  then,  of  course,  the 
gentlemen  must  convoy  the  ladies  '^  o'er  the  muir  "  again,  under 
the  plausible  pretext,  doubtless,  that  they  would  need  some  one 
to  carry  their  spinning  graith  for  them.  Such  meetings  were 
called  *'  rockins,"  the  term  having  originated  evidently  in  the 
days  of  the  rock  and  spindle.  Burns  hits  off  the  scene  capi- 
taUy:— 

Od  Fastem  a*an  we  had  *  rooldn. 

To  ea*  tha  eraok  aod  waava  the  stookio'. 

And  thara  was  maokla  fan  and  jokin* 

Ta  neadna*  dooi, 
And  qrna  wa  had  a  haartj  yokin* 

At  Bang  aboot. 

Indeed  the  whole  of  ancient  Scottish  song  has  frequent  reference 
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to  the  spinning  wheel.     Another  of  Burns',  called  **  Bessie  and 
her  Spinning  Wheel,"  begins  thus : — 

0  lecM  me  on  my  ipimiiiig  whMl, 
Aad  laeio  me  on  mj  rook  «nd  roolt 
Fna  tap  to  too  that  oloedi  mo  bion. 
And  baps  mo  fteland  wann  at  o'oik 

And  again : — 

1  bought  my  wifo  «  ttano  o'  Unt| 
Ai  gnde  as  e'er  did  rtow. 

And  a*  that  Mho  hai  nude  o*  that 
la  ao  pair  pmid  o*  tow. 

The  woarj  pond,  tho  weary  pond. 

The  woaiy  pond  o*  tow, 
1  think  roj  wife  wiU  end  her  life 

Before  the  spin  her  tow. 

The  '*  rock"  comes  in  here  again  as  alethal  weapon,for  on  the 
poor  man  remonstrating  with  his  thriftless  wife  to  '^gae  epin 
her  tap  o'  tow," 

She  took  the  rook,  and  wi*  a  koook, 
She  brak  it  o*er  hii  pow. 

In  Allan  Bamsa/s  beautiful  pastoral  we  are  introduced  ta 
Mause  in  the  following  prologue : — 

A  green  kan-yard— «  Uttle  fonnt, 

Where  water  poplin,  springs. 
There  sits  a  wife  wi'  wrinkled  front, 

And  yet  sheqiins  and  lingSL 

And  in  the  tussle  which  ensued  between  Madge  and  Bauldj,  the 
lad/s  rock  played  a  prominent  part : — 

Te*U  gar  me  stand  t  ye  shoreUing-gahbit  brok. 
Speak  that  again,  and  trembling  drsad  my  rook. 

From  all  this  we  leam  that  the  rock,  whether  in  the  hands  oi 
coy  maiden  or  irrate  old  wife,  was  at  onoe  an  implement  of 
industry  and  a  formidable  weapon  of  y 
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I  have  said  that  spuming  was  chiefly  practised  by  the 
younger  females  of  the  family,  but  we  have  seen  that  it  was  not 
wholly  confined  to  them.  The  married  women,  after  pasmng 
through  the  middle  period  of  mothers  and  housewives,  and 
arriving  at  the  venerable  stage  of  '^  grannies,''  reverted  to  the  less 
toilsome  occupation  of  their  youth : — 

There  was  an  aold  wife  had  a  wV  pickle  tow, 

And  ahe  bat  gae  try  the  ipioDin*  o't. 
She  linted  her  down  aod  the  tow  gaeda  low, 

And  that  was  a  bad  beginnin'  o't 

The  yam  when  spun,  if  intended  for  home  use,  was  sent  to 
the  household  weaver,  who  gave  back  the  web  when  finished, 
charging  so  much  per  yard  for  weaving.  It  then  imderwent  a 
mysterious  process  called  "  booking  which  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  ;  and  after  being  bleached  by  some  bonnie  bum  side, 
the  attendant  nymph  keeping  the  claith  wet  by  means  of  a 
wooden  ^'  scupe,"  as  I  have  myself  often  witnessed,  was  stored  in 
the  napery-kist  for  future  use.  An  aunt  of  my  own,  now  a  grey- 
headed woman,  of  three-score  and  ten  at  least,  informs  me  that 
wlien  she  was  a  girl  she  was  long  in  very  delicate  health,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  to  her  was  mainly  assigned  the  care  of  the 
bleaching  Linen,  the  general  belief  then  being  that  the  smell  of 
wet  Linen  cloth  was  beneficial  to  consumptive  patients. 

The  yam  made  for  sale  was  disposed  of  in  small  quantities  of 
one  or  two  spindles  each  to  the  yam  merchant,  who  attended 
the  country  markets  for  the  purpose.  These  men  again  sold 
their  parcels  in  the  larger  towns  to  the  weavers  and  manu* 
facturers. 

In  the  same  way  the  cloth  when  manufactured  was  brought 
into  the  country  market-towns  and  villages,  web  by  web,  on  the 
back  of  the  weaver,  ("hand-webs"  these  were  called),  where  it 
was  purchased  by  the  hawker  or  agent,  who  again  brought  his 
lots  into  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Dundee,  on  the  weekly  market 
days,  where,  after  undergoing  the  careful  inspection  and  stamp- 
ing of  the  stamp-master,  they  were  sold  to  the  "green -cloth  "mer- 
chant, who  finally  packed  and  exported  them  to  England,  or  to 
the  Plantations  of  America,  as  the  United  States  were  then 
called. 
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An  interesting  description  of  these  old  times  is  given  in  a 
curions  poem,  or.  collection  of  poems,  called  the  Piper  of  Peebles. 
It  is  as  follows:— 

T«A  hander  year  and  m&ir  na  ijiie 

When  fAabiou  wer*!!*  nmr  laa  fine, 

When  eommon  folk  had  ■erimper  tkill. 

And  gentles  icaroe  had  wealth  at  will. 

When  nane  but  meadow  gine  waa  mawn, 

And  nane  bit  hamit  lint-aeed  nwn. 

When  lint  was  beaten  by  the  mell. 

And  ilk  ane  swingFt  tiU  himsel*. 

When  sarks  were  stark  and  no  that  saft, 

And  lennel  worn  wi*  waahin's  aft, 

And  soma  had  ana  and  some  had  twa, 

Any  mony  ane  had  nana  aya. 

When  wives  wi'  roeks  and  spindles  span, 

And  braweat  Isisfs  nsed  naa  can. 

When  lasses  wi'  their  rocks  gaed  ont 

To  ane  aaithei  nioht  abont^ 

A  fall  lang  mile  o*  gnind  and  mair, 

Sometimea  no  very  froe  o*  fear. 

Laog  e'en  o*  niohts  they  oountit  half. 

When  spinnela  ooist  their  whorles  aff 

Aye  and  npwards  near  the  tap, 

They  liked  aye  a  bulky  knap, 

Wi'  threads  erosa-breadth'd  aye  to  defend 

The  rest  Irae  raTeUn*  o  V  the  «nd ; 

On  hand  reels  syne  they  reeled  the  yam 

Before  the  nse  of  wheel  or  pirn, 

Wi'  double  down  oomes,  gig  and  whap. 

And  scores,  and  so  forth,  as  ezaet 

As  reels  can  eonntthaVa  made  to  chaak. 

When  knocked  bear  was  Sunday's  kail. 

And  folk  in  pots  brewed  bnthel  (bvrial)  ale. 

When  men  wf  grsyheads  played  billia  bsaoks 

Wi*  yoonkers  ronnd  about  the  stacks. 

Miz'tmeo,  wives,  lads,  and  lasses  too, 

And  herds,  had  neither  hoee  nor  shoe. 

But  a'  thing  has  a  time  atwaal, 

A  time  to  flonriah,  timato  fail. 

So  to  the  end  of  my  Old  TOa. 
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SECTION    IV. 

ODERN    LINEN. 


PART      I. 

CONTINENTAL    LINEN. 

Ths  oyerihrow  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century  com- 
pletely destroyed  all  trade  and  commerce  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
The  new  monarchies  which  sprang  up  from  its  ruins  were 
founded  in  blood,  and  war  was  both  work  and  pastime  to  their 
hardy  sons.  The  necessaries  of  life  were  all  they  sought,  luxu- 
ries, and  even  comforts  being  uncared  for  or  unknown.  For  a 
time  the  Eastern  Empire  retained  a  considerable  amount  of 
civilization,  and  in  some  of  the  countries  under  the  sway  of  the 
Emperors  manufactures  were  encouraged — ^that  of  Linen,  as  ha 
been  shown,  flourishing  for  ages  in  Greece,  where  the  trade  was 
not  wholly  extinct  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
enlightened  policy  of  the  Christian  sovereigns  of  Byzantium 
had  no  influence  on  the  warlike  tribes  in  the  west.  There  dark- 
ness the  most  complete  reigned  for  centuries,  and  during  that 
period  there  was  no  Linen  manufacture  to  describe,  no  progress 
to  record. 

The  Great  States,  pre-occupied  by  war,  left  trade  and  com- 
merce, the  arts  and  sciences,  to  Petty  States,  or  whoever  chose  to 
prosecute  them.    The  firee  cities  in  Italy  were  the  first  to  show 
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signs  of  returomg  life.  Those  of  the  NQtherlands  and  of  the 
Hanfie  Towns  afterwards  sprang  into  existence,  and  they  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
indtiatry  thronghout  Europe,  Venice,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  other 
Italian  cities  became  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  nations  of  the  East  and  of  Western  Europe.  They  im- 
ported the  precious  productions  of  India,  Egjrpt,  and  the  various 
countries  of  the  East,  iocluding  silks,  Linens,  &c, ,  and  exchanged 
them  with  the  Germans,  Franks,  English,  and  other  western 
nations,  for  the  mineral  wealth  or  the  produce  of  the  fields  and 
forests  of  those  lands*  By  this  means  these  cities  acquired  vast 
wealth  and  political  importance,  far  beyond  what  the  Emited 
extent  ot  their  territories  would  otherwise  have  commanded. 
Sometimes  one  city  was  predominant  in  power  and  then  another, 
and  sometimes  they  rivalled  each  other  in  greatness,  and,  striv- 
ing for  pre-eminence,  weakened  each  other,  and  rendered  them- 
selves an  easy  prey  to  the  common  enemy. 

Charlemagne,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  768> 
by  an  enlightened  and  Iberal  policy  did  much  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures  in  Germany  and  France,  and  for 
the  extension  of  civilization  and  the  arts  among  his  people. 
He  introduced  Christianity,  founded  Hamburg  (in  804),  and 
other  cities  which  afterwards  rose  to  great  commercial  im- 
portance, and  encouraged  trade  as  far  as  the  genius  of  his 
age  would  permit.  The  city  of  Bruges,  founded  in  760, 
aflorwards  became  famous  in  the  manufactures  of  Flanders* 
Other  maritime  or  manufacturing  towns  gradually  rose  up  in 
Brabant,  Flanders,  &c,,  which  in  time  procured  privileges 
from  their  feudal  lords,  especially  the  guidance  of  their  own 
affairs,  and  pre-emption  from  arbitrary  assessment  by  their 
feudal  superior,  and  from  following  him  in  his  wars.  This 
freedom  and  these  privileges  were  then  of  great  avail  in  fos- 
tering commerce  and  manufactures  while  in  their  infancy. 
Now  that  trade  has  attained  mature  strength,  exclusive  pri- 
vileges and  national  aid  are  only  hindrances,  which  ought  aU  to 
he  swept  away. 

Baldwm,  the  younger  (IIL),  Count  or  Earl  of  Flanders,  was 
an  enlightened  prince,  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  Flemingi 
were  the  first  who  began  to  earn  their  living  by  weaving,  and, 
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lying  near  Fnuke,  says  the  Pensionary  De  Witt,  they  "  add  the 
cloth  to  that  fruitful  land,  where  the  inhabitants  were  not  only 
able  to  feed  themselyes,  but  also  by  the  superfluous  growth  of 
their  country,  could  put  themselves  into  good  apparel"  Baldwin, 
seeing  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  trade,  both  by  himself  and 
his  people,  set  up  annual  Fairs,  without  tolls  or  duties,  in  several 
towns.  The  Flemish  historians  say  that '^  he  fortified  several  cities, 
and  then  invited  into  the  country  all  manner  of  handicraftsmen  for 
making  of  all  manner  of  manufactures,  to  whom  he  granted 
great  privileges,  and  established  &irs  at  Bruges,  Courtray,  Tor- 
bout,  Mount  Casscl,"  &c.,  &c.  Through  his  instrumentality 
manu&ctures  both  of  wool  and  Flax  made  rapid  progress  in 
Flanders,  and  from  his  enlightened  policy  much  permanent  good 
has  flowed  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world 

In  Anderson's  Commercial  History  it  is  said  that  "  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  all  probability  preceded  the  Linen,  the  former 
being  in  a  manner  absolutely  requisite  for  preserving  men  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  latter  being  a  species  of 
luxuiy,  many  barbarous  nations  at  this  time  living  without  any 
Linen  at  alL  As  men  fell  into  commerce,  and  consequently  grew 
richer  and  more  elegant,  they  gave  the  greater  encouragement  to 
so  cleanly  and  desirable  a  wear  as  Linen  next  their  bodies.  The 
Linen  manu&cture  came  first  from  Egypt  into  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  thence  travelled  westward  into  France  and  Flanders,  next 
probably  into  Germany  and  England,  before  it  grew  in  the  more 
northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  has  since 
prospered  very  much.  Others  think  that  the  Carthagenians 
first  introduced  it  into  Europe.'' 

"Whether  the  Linen  manufacture  came  by  way  of  Carthage,  or 
direct  from  Egypt  to  Greece  or  Bome,  it  is  certain  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  Egypt,  and  thence  found  its  way  into  Europe. 
During  the  dark  ages  that  succeeded  the  downfall  of  the  Boraan 
power  it  lay  dormant,  but  it  was  again  vivified  and  restored  in 
the  dawn  of  the  new  bom  civilization  which  gradually  threw 
light  over  western  Europe.  The  spread  of  Christianity  tended 
much  to  withdraw  the  veil  which  had  overspread  the  western 
world,  and  to  introduce  a  relish  for  Linen  as  an  article  of 
apparel,  and  for  household  and  sacred  purposes. 

According  to  Voltaire,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  there  were 
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manufactures  of  woollen  stuflF,  but  Linen  was  uncommoii.  In 
proof  of  this  he  relates  that  **  St  Boniface,  in  a  letter  to  a  Ger- 
man bishop,  desires  him  to  send  him  cloth  with  a  large  nap  for 
him  to  make  use  of  in  washing  his  feet — probably,"  adds  Vol- 
taire, **  this  want  of  Linen  was  the  cause  of  all  the  diseases  in 
the  skin  loiown  by  the  name  of  leprosy,  at  that  time  so  general" 

If  Lmen  was  uncommon  in  Europe  at  that  period,  the  value 
of  it  very  epeedily  became  widely  known,  and  its  use  general  in 
many  oountries.  The  progress  of  the  Linen  manufacture  in 
Bome  of  the  naUons  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  where  the  trade 
is  carried  on  extensively  will  now  be  given. 

In  some  of  the  European  States  the  Linen  trade  is  not  in 
modern  times  of  much  consequence,  it  being  wholly  of  a  domes- 
tic character,  and  the  Flax  grown  is  spun  by  hand,  and  weaved  at 
home  for  family  use.  In  others  recent  details  have  not  been  got  to 
so  complete  an  extent  as  was  or  is  desirable,  in  some  cases  because 
statistical  accounts  are  not  made  up,  and  in  others  because  access 
to  them  were  not  available. 

Many  of  the  statistics  given  are  taken  from  tbe  published  re- 
ports by  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  at  the  diflerent  courts,  and 
from  those  of  the  Consuls  at  the  varioufl  ports.  Several  of  these 
reports  are  got  up  with  great  care,  and  contain  much  useful 
information,  but  others  are  very  meagre  and  of  little  use.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  some  Secretaries  and  many  Consuls  who  do 
not  appear  to  send  in  reports  at  all,  and  this  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  these  parties  have  the  means  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  respective  countries 
and  ports  not  available  to  others.  For  easy  reference  the  monies 
and  weights  and  measures  given  in  these  reports  have  generally 
been  calculated  into  British  standards,  and  are  so  given.  Tbe 
letter-press  has  been  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  Bouroea, 
and  it  is  as  full  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  could  conve- 
niently be  given, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ITALIAN      LIlfEN. 

Thb  rade  and  barbarous  nations  who  overthrew  the  Boman 
power  in  Western  Europe  manufeu^tured  little  and  traded  less. 
They  came  from  lands  where  the  necessaries  of  life  alone  were 
sought,  where  the  gratification  of  their  passions  was  their  chief 
desire,  and  where  might  was  right  The  people,  steeped  in 
poverty  and  ignorance,  felt  few  of  the  wants  of  civilized  life,  and 
despised  its  luxuries.  Even  with  their  leaders  works  of  art  were 
valueless,  and  luxurious  habits  and  cultivated  taste  were  looked 
upon  as  crimes.  The  normal  condition  of  such  nations  was 
more  allied  to  the  savage  than  to  the  civilized  state,  and  rude- 
ness and  barbarity  were  natural  to  them.  When  such  was  the 
social  state  of  the  dominant  race,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
laws  should  have  been  arbitrary  and  cruel,  calculated  alike  to 
oppress  the  body  and  deaden  the  soul ;  or  that  their  govern- 
ment should  have  been  despotic  and  tyrannical,  extinguishing 
everywhere  the  light  of  civilization,  and  so  producing  universal 
gloom. 

After  centuries  of  darkness,  benighted  Italy  was  the  first  to 
re-open  her  eyes  and  usher  in  the  dawn  of  brighter  and  better 
days.  Her  cities,  grown  independent  and  great,  became  marts  of 
commerce,  her  citizens  merchant  princes.  They  opened  up  the 
trade  with  India  through  Constantinople,  Trebizond,  and  Persia, 
and  were  for  many  ages  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  luxurious  and  enervated 
inhabitants  of  the  East.  Venice,  G^oa,  and  other  Italian  cities 
had  vast  fieets,  with  which  they  traded  to  all  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  Seas,  to  Western 
Europe,  and  to  the  Moorish  cities  on  the  Atlantic.  Flax  was 
imported  from  Egypt  and  other  countries,  or  raised  at  home,  and 
the  Linen  trade  formed  an  important  part  of  their  domestic  in- 
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dustry.  With  the  fall  of  the  proud  republican  cities  the  nmnu- 
foetures  of  Italy  langiiished  and  died,  but  in  modern  timee  it  has 
somewhat  revived,  and  the  new  regime  may,  by  and  bye,  conso- 
lidate and  extend  it. 

In  various  parts  of  Italy,  Flax  and  Hemp  are  largely  culti- 
vated, not  only  for  the  native  manufactures  of  the  country,  but 
also  for  export*  Many  of  the  districts  of  that  beautiful  country, 
a  land  of  sunny  skies  and  fertUe  soil,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  these  textile  fibres,  and  some  of  them  produce  both 
Flax  and  Hemp  of  the  very  finest  quality.  The  Hemp  of  Bo- 
logna, of  Fcrrara,  of  Cesena,  of  Ascoli,  and  of  Naples,  is  highly 
esteemed.  Not  less  so  is  the  Flax  of  the  provinces  of  Cremona, 
of  Lodi,  and  of  Brescia  in  Lombardy,  and  of  other  places.  At 
Solerno,  and  in  some  other  districts,  the  cultivation  of  Flax  is  of 
recent  date,  but  it  is  making  some  progress.  In  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  Flax  and  Hemp  are 
grown  chiefly  for  native  use,  but  a  little  of  both,  and  also  some 
cloth,  are  exchanged  with  the  Milanese  and  other  low  countries 
for  the  produce  and  fabrics  of  these  places. 

According  to  the  Italian  Statistical  Annual  for  1857,  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  Hemp  had  risen  in  Italy,  in  round  number,  to 
40,000,000  kilogrammes,  which  at  £2  ITs  the  100  kilogrammes 
gives  an  annual  value  of  £1,120,000»  one-half  of  which  applies 
to  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Cesena.  Some  competent  valuers  esti- 
mate the  total  quantity  raised  at  50,000,000  kOogTammea, 
allowing  to  Piedmont  and  the  Neapolitan  Provinces  about 
10,000,000  more  than  is  given  in  the  report.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  total  quantity  annually  raised  in  Italy  is  close  upon 
50,000  tons.  About  1 6 ,000  tons  are  exported  to  Switzerland ,  G  er- 
many,  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  remainder 
being  required  to  supply  the  inland  consumption. 

The  culture  of  Hemp,  in  order  to  be  productive,  requires 
numerous  special  conditions  as  regards  soil,  water  courees,  Ac., 
which  very  much  restricts  its  limits,  and  localizes  it  in  particular 
places,  sometimes  very  remote  from  each  other.  The  provinces 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  are  not  only  the  centre  of  the  Hemp 
production  in  the  north,  but  also  that  of  the  best  methods  of  cul- 
tivation.    They  yield  the  best  produce,  and  amongst  them  the 
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giant  Hemp  (Oanopa  gigantej,  which  has  been  much  approved 
in  the  Tarious  International  Exhibitions.  The  Bolognese  Hemp 
almost  rivals  Flax,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  whiteness,  bril- 
liancy, softness,  and  divisibility  of  fibre.  The  Ferrarese  Hemp 
is  of  long  staple,  more  tenacious,  and  well  adapted  for  sack- 
ing, sailcloth,  and  cordage.  The  Hemp  of  Cesena,  Venice, 
Piedmont,  and  the  south  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
Bolognese. 

In  the  Hemp  growing  districts  of  the  north  of  Italy  very 
great  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  every  stage  of  its  progress.  The 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  of  primary  importance,  as  the  crop 
always  corresponds  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  It  is  ploughed 
and  reploughed  in  autumn,  and  in  many  places  spade  husbandry, 
auxiliary  to  the  plough,  is  adopted.  Before  sowing  the  soil  is 
broken  and  levelled  by  machines  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  divided  into  beds.  The  refuse  of  the  stable  has  always 
been  considered  as  normal  and  necessary  manure^  but  prepared 
and  other  manure  is  used  by  some  growers.  The  management 
of  the  supply  of  water  requires  care,  and  various  contrivances 
have  been  adopted  for  its  proper  regulation.  Under  favourable 
circumstances  Hemp  grows  in  some  districts  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  some  specimen  stalks  of  Farrarese  have  been  shown 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length. 

Retting  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  of  all  the 
operations  with  Hemp,  and  it  is  performed  in  lakes,  ponds,  and 
running  streams.  Artificial  pits  or  pools  are  considered  best,  and 
almost  every  grower  has  his  own  pits,  excavated  in  the  lowest 
part  so  as  to  collect  the  rain  water.  When  near  rivers  or 
canals  the  water  in  the  pits  is  changed  when  the  process  of 
maceration  has  made  some  progress,  which  makes  it  easy  to 
regulate  the  fermentation,  and  it  prevents  the  matter  formed 
during  the  maceration  firom  being  deposited.  With  the  same 
object,  where  the  water  cannot  be  run  oflF  it  is  drawn  oflF  by 
pumps  or  other  means,  and  fresh  water  supplied.  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  water,  the  temperature,  the  quality  of  the 
Hemp,  and  the  care  of  the  grower,  contribute  essentially  to  the 
success  of  the  retting  process.  To  prevent  deterioration  to  the 
stalk,  and  to  preserve  the  greatest  suppleness  and  freeness  to  the 
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fibre,  is  the  great  object  to  be  attained,  and  to  secure  this  with 
the  greatest  uniformity  possible  the  Hemp  ia  assorted  into  sizes. 
The  eartli  of  the  retting  pita  is  carried  to  the  fields  to  furnish 
fertilizing  matter,  and  thus  the  crop  is  le^s  exhausting  to  the 
soil  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  nauseous  miaBma  given 
off  wMle  tlie  Hemp  is  in  the  steep,  although  disagreeable,  is  not 
deleterious  either  to  men  or  animals. 

In  scutching,  the  stems  are  first  crushed  by  machinery,  then 
beaten  either  by  hand  with  the  common  brake,  or  by  machinery 
cx>n6tructed  for  the  purpose  and  moved  by  animals.  Tlie  latter 
operation  detaches  the  fibres  from  the  wood,  after  which  they 
are  straightened  with  a  long  toothed  comb,  and  made  up  into 
bundles,  which  completes  the  practical  operation  of  the  grower. 
The  wood  is  valuable  for  charcoal  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gimpowder  and  arti6cial  fireworks.  Before  being  eiqK)rted  the 
Hemp  is  carefully  picked  and  selected  into  different  qualities, 
suitable  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  then 
packed  into  bales  by  means  of  common  or  hydraulic  presses,  and 
this  process  gives  the  Hemp  greater  brightness  and  flexibility. 

Hemp  softening  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Italy,  A 
large  spinning  work  hns  been  established  for  about  twelve  years 
near  Bologna.  It  is  now  being  extended,  and  will  contain  4000 
spindles,  and  consume  nearly  900  tons  of  Hemp  yearly.  There 
are  some  small  hand-loom  weaving  establishments  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  none  of  great  extent.  The  trade, 
both  in  spinning  and  weaving,  is  almost  wholly  of  a  domestic 
character,  and  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

Flax  has  been  cultivated  in  Italy  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  Hemp,  it  having  been  grown  extensively  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  when  Hemp  was  but  little  known.  It  is  now  reared 
in  many  parts  ot  the  country,  but  not  largely  in  any  one  dis- 
trict, and  this  renders  it  very  difficult  to  collect  complete  statis- 
tical details  respecting  it.  According  to  the  Statistical  Annual 
referred  to,  the  production  reaches  in  round  numbers  fully 
20,000  tons.  The  Flax  cultivated  is  of  two  kinds,  the  winter 
and  the  summer  sorts.  The  winter  Flax  is  sown  in  October  and 
gathered  in  June,  and  it  yields  about  six  hundred-weight  of 
seed  and  nearly  three  of  fibre  an  acre.  The  summer  Flax  is 
sown  in  May  and  watered  abundantly,  and  it  produces  only 
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about  four  hundred-weight  of  seed  and  three  of  fibre  an  acre. 
In  the  rotation  the  winter  crop  is  made  to  succeed  the  harvest 
of  com,  and  the  summer  Flax  the  grass  crop. 

The  production  of  Flax,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  cultivat- 
ing it,  differ  greatly  in  different  localities.  In  some  districts  the 
Flax  when  pulled  is  put  into  sheaves  and  dried  in  the  sun,  after 
which  it  is  thrashed  to  get  the  seed.  It  is  afterwards  put  into 
pits  or  in  running  water  to  steep.  In  some  places  where  there 
is  no  water  for  steeping,  the  Flax  is  cultivated  exclusively  for 
the  seed,  and  the  stalks  burned  in  the  kilns. 

In  various  districts  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  divided  among 
different  parties,  each  of  whom  performs  some  special  part  of 
the  opeiution.  The  farmer  furnishes  horses,  pays  the  seed  in  ad- 
vance,  &c.;  the  cultivator  and  his  family  sow  the  seed,  root  up  the 
Flax,  &c. ;  and  the  peasants  have  each  his  allotted  work  under  both. 
The  quit-rent  ground  fterrcUicoJ  is  either  a  pertica  or  a  half-per 
tica,  in  one  of  those  fields  in  which  the  rotation  of  the  Flax  crop 
happens  to  take  place.  This  part  of  the  Flax  serves  the  family 
of  the  peasant,  and  his  women  take  exclusive  care  of  the  ground 
for  it,  and  of  its  cultivation  even  until  it  is  spun. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  some 
Flax  and  Hemp  are  grown  for  native  use,  and  some  cloth  and 
Hemp  is  exchanged  with  the  Milanese  and  other  Low  Countries 
for  their  produce  and  fabrics.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Lodi  and 
Crema  the  finest  Flax  is  cultivated,  and  it  is  exported  to 
foreign  countries  by  way  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  The  Flax  of 
Cremona  is  shorter  and  coarser  in  the  fibre  than  that  of  Lodi  and 
Crema.  In  the  Milanese  and  Pavian  districts  Flax  forms  one 
crop  in  a  nine  year's  rotation,  and  after  the  Flax  crop  is  reaped 
there  comes  the  second  harvest,  called^the  minuto,  or  smaller 
crop,  which  comprehends  millet,  vegetables,  and  beans. 

In  Brescia,  Mantua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  some  other  places, 
there  are  manufactures  of  Linen,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  domestic  consumption  of  the  country,  and  have  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  large  importations.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Flax  trade  was  of  greater  importance 
in  the  province  of  Brescia  than  it  now  is,  as  at  that  period  about 
1500  tons  were  annually  exported,  while  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  it  was  only  about  one-fourth  of  that 
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quantity-  At  present  about  300  hand-looms  arc  employed  in 
weaving  LinenB  in  Brescia^  the  value  of  the  cloth  made  being 
about  £20,000  annually.  Two  centuries  ago  there  was  a  gn?at 
trade  in  Linen  thread  at  Salo,  but  it  has  now  been  lost. 

The  separation  of  Venetiafrom  Lombardy,  and  the  Austrian 
tariflF,  have  inflicted  much  injury  on  the  Linen  trade  of  these 
provinces,  although  M.  Zanardilli  states  that  the  manufacture  of 
Flax  in  Lombardy  etill  gives  employment  to  300,000  women, 
who  work  at  their  own  homes,  epinning  by  the  ancient  mode 
of  distaff  and  epindlo,  and  earning  scarcely  twopence  a  day. 
There  are,  however,  Flax-spinning  mills  at  Capaccio,  Olrae,  and 
Melagnano  in  Lombardy,  emplonng  about  12,0(X)  spindles,  and 
making  about  1100  tons  of  yarn  yearly.  There  is  only  one 
Linen  power-loom  work  in  Italy,  and  there  both  Flax  and  Tow 
goods  are  manufactured,  but  it  is  not  of  great  extent. 

Li  Modena^  Hemp  and  some  Flax  are  cultivated,  and  Linen 
and  canvas  are  among  the  few  manufactures  of  this  district. 
Hemp  and  Flax  are  also  raised  in  Lucca,  and  both  these  articles 
are  exported  to  some  extent.  In  Peidmont,  some  Hemp  and  a 
little  Flax  is  produced,  but  not  enough  for  the  limited  local  con- 
Bumption,  as  the  importation  exceeded  the  exportation  in  1857 
by  about  880  tons.  Common  Linens,  canvas,  and  cordage,  are 
made  in  Genoa,  and  some  other  towns,  but  excepting  for  domes- 
tic purposes  this  is  not  a  manufacturiDg  countr)%  In  the 
Island  of  Sardinia  a  small  quantity  of  Flax  is  grown,  and  about 
1000  cantars  (70  tons)  of  it  exported  annually,  the  rest  being 
used  in  the  Linen  manufactures  of  the  country.  The  quantity 
of  Hemp  annually  produced  in  Continental  Sardinia  represents  a 
yearly  value  of  £400,<XK)  to  £500,000,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  country.  The  Flax  grown  there  is  of  much  less 
value  than  the  Hemp»  In  Parma  and  Tuscany  there  are  almost  no 
manufactures  of  Linen,  and  very  little  Flax  is  grown  in  either 
place.  Any  manufactures  of  Flax  are  done  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  they  are  almost  exclusively  for  the  ordinary  wear  of 
the  peasants. 

In  what  was  fomxerly  the  Papal  States  some  Flax  and  Hemp 
are  grown,  and,  both  being  indigenous  to  the  country,  are  of  very 
superior  quality,  but  neither  axe  cultivated  to  a  great  extent 
Both  Hempen  and  Flaxen  cloth  is  made,  chiefly  in  the  public 
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schoolfl,  orphan  asylums,  and  private  houses  throughout  the 
country  and  city.  There  being  no  fectories,  the  fabrics  made  are 
generally  of  the  lower  or  middling  descriptions,  but,  from  the 
fine  quality  of  the  material  used,  the  goods  are  excellent  of  their 
kind.  In  the  Fair  at  Sinigaglia  considerable  quantities  of  Linens 
from  Germany,  &c.,  are  sold. 

In  Naples,  Flax  and  Hemp,  equal  to  twice  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants  might  be  grown,  many  districts  being  remark- 
ably fertile,  and  admirably  adapted  to  produce  both  plants  in 
periection,  but  agriculture  of  every  kind  is  in  a  rude  and  back- 
ward condition.  The  various  branches  of  manu&cturing  in- 
dustry, among  which  are  a  few  coarsely  made  Linens,  are  in  as 
miserable  a  state  as  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

In  the  fine  Island  of  Sicily^  Flax  and  Hemp  are  grown  with 
scarcely  more  culture  than  scratching  the  ground  to  let  in  the  seed. 
Although  the  soil  is  so  fruitful,  and  as  it  were  wooing  to  be  culti- 
vated, such  is  the  wretched  state  of  agriculture  and  of  manufac- 
tures that  Sicily  can  scarcely  export  a  ton  of  either,  nor  even 
supply  sufficient  Linens  for  her  own  domestic  consumption.  In 
one  of  the  psuedo  Platonic  epistles,  mention  is  made  of  Linen 
shifts  made  for  ladies  in  Sicily,  but  the  material  for  making  them 
may  have  been  imported.  In  like  manner  the  Linen  of  Malta 
was  in  ancient  times  exceedingly  admired  for  its  fineness  and  soft- 
ness, but  the  raw  material  was  in  all  probability  imported. 

The  Linen  manufactures  of  what  was  formerly  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  only  employ  some  400  to  500  hand-looms.  Per- 
haps the  freedom  now  enjoyed  under  the  more  enlightened  policy 
of  the  King  of  Italy  will  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  if  so  tiie  growtli  of  Flax  and  the  extension  of  the 
Linen  manufacture  vdll,  no  doubt,  soon  become  of  much  greater 
importance. 

Comparatively  little  Linen  yam  is  imported  into  Naples  or 
Sicily  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  trade  in  brown 
and  bleached  Linens  is  now  much  cut  up  by  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  importation  of  diapers  and  table  Linen  is 
almost  wholly  from  Gtermany,  with  which  country,  it  would 
appear,  Britain  cannot  compete  in  these  articles.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  plain  and  fancy  drills  are,  however,  got  from 
England  and  Ireland,  as  their  manufacture  of  these  fabrics  is 
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preferred.  The  higli  duties  upon  Linen  manufactures  Lave  not 
been  sufficient  to  call  forward  the  Sicilian  or  Neapolitan 
weavers,  or  to  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  manufac- 
turing  nations.  Several  experiments  were  made  Bome  years  ago 
to  extend  the  manufactures  of  Linen  in  the  country,  both  from 
foreign  and  native  grown  Flax,  but  all  proved  abortive. 

According  to  an  account  made  up  in  1764^  Linens  were  ex- 
ported from  the  following  places  in  Italy,  viz. — ^Verona,  Brescia, 
Orema,  Bolonia  (damask),  Ancona  (fine  F!ax)^&c. 

The  causes  of  the  backward  state  of  agriculture,  trade,  and 
manufactures  throughout  Italy  generally,  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  despotism  and  misrule  which  have  so  long  afflicted  that  fine 
country.  Italy  teems  with  priests  and  sacerdotal  classes  of 
every  rank,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a  people 
with  60  many  religious  instructors  would  be  enlightened,  happy, 
and  prosperous  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Freedom  of  thought 
and  action  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  suceessiul  cultivation 
of  manufacturing  industry,  and  for  the  prosperous  prosecution  of 
commercial  enterprise,  but  they  appear  to  be  incompatible  with 
priestly  Tule,  and,  in  Italy,  both  are  suppressed — to  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  people,  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  country* 

In  1857  the  Sardinian  States  imported  3300  tons  of  Flax  and 
Hemp,  and  about  the  same  quantity  in  1858,  but  in  1859  it  fell  be- 
low 1400  tons.  In  1857  about  900  tons  of  Flax  yams  were  im- 
ported ;  in  1858  nearly  1000  tons ;  and  in  1859  nearly  1200  tons. 
The  Hempen  and  Flaxen  cloth  imported  in  1858  was  about  270 
tons,  and  in  1859,  240  tons.  The  exports  of  Hempen  cloth  from 
these  States  for  the  same  year  were  quite  unimportant  The 
average  imports  of  Linens  into  the  Island  of  Sardinia  in  the  years 
from  1857  to  1861  were  under  100  tons,  of  the  value  of  about 
£18.000. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

SPANISH      LINEN. 

Spain  has  had  a  chequered  history.  Many  parts  of  the  country 
are  exceedingly  fair  and  fruitful.  It  only  wants  freedom  from 
bigotry,  intolerance,  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  its  rulers,  lay 
and  sacerdotal,  and  intelligent  industry  on  that  of  the  people,  to 
make  it  rank  high  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Roman  legions,  Spain  was  divided  into 
small  kingdoms,  ruled  by  petty  kings,  jealous  of  and  often  at 
war  with  each  other.  This  made  the  southern  portions  of  it  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Moors  frx)m  Africa,  and  for  many  centuries  half 
the  country  was  overrun  by  them.  Diu-ing  that  period  arts  and 
sciences  flourished  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  they  have 
generally  done  in  countries  under  the  sway  of  the  Moslem,  and 
good  progress  was  made  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
ruins  of  the  Alhambra,  and  other  magnificent  arcliitectural 
works,  still  remain  to  attest  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Moors,  who, 
though  warlike  in  their  nature  and  habits,  yet  industriously  cul- 
tivated the  arts  of  peace.  Flax  was  largely  grown  by  this  extra- 
ordinary people,  and  Linens  and  other  textile  fabrics  were  manu- 
factiu-ed  by  them  on  an  extensive  scale.  Besides  supplying  the 
home  demand,  many  of  these  fabrics  were  exported  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  other  cities  in  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent 
seas,  and  even  as  far  as  India,  and  eastern  produce  was  brought 
back  in  return.  This  trade  enriched  the  chivalrous  yet  com- 
mercial Moriscoes,  and  enabled  them  long  to  maintain  their  hold 
of  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Spain. 

In  1450,  Spain  imported  Flemish  woollen  cloth  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  A  century  later  she  imported  Linens,  Flax,  thread, 
Ac,  from  Antwerp. 

The  same  year  (1492)  in  which  the  Moors  were  finally  expelled 
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from  SpaiD,  Columbus  dijscovered  for  her  a  new  world.  For  a  time 
wealth,  vast  wealth,  flowed  in  from  her  American  colonies,  and 
unexampled  prosperity  gladdened  every  heart  in  what  was  then 
Imppy  Spain.  At  that  period  manufactures  flourished  in  many 
of  her  cities,  and  the  ocean  was  covered  with  her  fleets.  Then 
Spain  was  a  great  nation,  hut  this  prosperity  was  not  destined 
to  be  of  long  duration.  In  the  16lh  century  she  attained  the 
zenith  of  her  glory,  but  with  it  her  sun  set,  and  in  the  following 
century  Sjmin  sank  into  deep  darkness.  By  the  bigotry  of  the 
king  and  nobles,  and  the  grasping  character  of  the  clergy,  ^vith 
which  that  fine  country  has  long  swarmed,  a  deathlike  stupor  came 
over  the  people,  and  trade  sank  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Spaniards, 
stung  with  shame,  have  abstained  from  writing  the  history  of 
the  ruin  which  befcl  their  country  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscocs  manufactures  were 
nearly  extinguished.  la  the  IGth  century  Seville  possessed 
upwards  of  16,000  looms,  which  gave  employment  to  130,000 
persons.  'When  Pliilip  V.,  ascended  tlie  throne  in  ICiU,  the 
number  had  dwindled  down  to  30t)  looms.  Toledo  in  1550  had  ui>- 
wards  of  fifty  woollen  factories,  and  in  IQG5  only  thirteen,  almost 
the  whole  trade  having  been  carried  away  by  the  Moors,  who 
established  it  at  Tunis.  Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  art  of 
manufacturing  silk,  for  which  Toledo  had  bei^n  celebrated,  was 
entirely  lost,  and  nearly  40,0<J0  person??  wlio  depended  on  it  were 
deprived  of  their  means  of  support,  Otlier  branches  of  industry 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  in  the 
16th  and  early  in  the  17th  century  existed  in  every  city,  and  of 
which  enormous  quantities  were  made  and  exf>orted  to  England, 
France,  and  the  Indies,  had  in  1G55  quite  disapj^cared.  In 
1550  the  nary  numbered  140  galleys,  an<l  in  1656  it  was  reduced 
to  three  wretched  galliots,  which  were  witli  difKcuIty  manned. 
In  1752  the  Government  determined  to  restore  the  nary,  but 
to  do  this  they  were  obhged  to  send  to  England  for  shipwrights, 
and  they  had  to  get  [persons  from  the  same  pliioe  to  make  ropes 
for  their  rigging  and  caavas  for  their  sails. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  a  woollen  manufactory  was  estab- 
lished by  Government  at  Segoria,  which  had  once  been  a  pros- 
perous manufacturiag  city,   but  the  most  common  proceaciea 
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had  been  forgotten,  and  workmen  had  to  be  imported  from 
Holland  to  teach  the  Spaniards  how  to  make  up  the  wool,  an  art  for 
which  in  better  days,  they  had  been  especially  famous.  In  1757 
the  Government  constructed  a  similar  work  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Goadalaxara  in  New  Castile.  Soon  after  something  went  wrong 
with  the  machinery,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  England  for 
a  workman  to  put  it  right,  as  the  Spaniards  neither  knew  nor 
cared  anything  about  these  matters. 

In  1767  the  Spanish  Government  became  more  alive  to  the 
importance  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  leading  men  in  the  (Go- 
vernment then,  and  for  some  time  previous,  had  been  foreigners, 
and  that  year  the  Government  expelled  the  Jesuits,  curbed  the 
power  of  the  priests,  and  let  the  people  breathe,  which  they  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  done  while  the  Inquisition  reigned  in  all  its 
terrors.  Trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  started  into  exis- 
tence as  it  were  by  magic,  and  the  foundation  of  a  prosperity  was 
laid  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  tlie  Moors  were  expelled 
from  Granada.  Charled  III.  was  conciliating  the  Spanish  colonies 
while  George  III.  was  fomenting  rebellion  in  those  of  Britain.  In 
1765  he  conceded  free  trade  to  his  West  India  Islands,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  he  granted  the  same  boon  to  the  American 
continent.  These  wise  grants  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  magnificent  colonies  of  Spain,  to  the  vast  bene- 
fit of  the  mother  country.  Such  enlightened  policy  had  a  rich 
reward.  The  export  of  foreign  commodities  was  soon  tripled, 
the  export  of  home  produce  was  increased  five-fold,  and  the 
returns  from  America,  nine-fold. 

Spain  is  a  territory  so  fair  and  fertile,  that  the  Moors  called 
it  an  earthly  paradise,  but  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  its  soil  have  oft  been  blasted  with  a  curse.  In 
1788  Charles  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  a  king  of  the 
true  Spanish  breed,  devout,  orthodox,  and  ignorant ;  and  with 
him  came  intolerance  and  all  its  evils.  True  religion,  when 
exercised  in  its  purity,  humanizes  and  elevates  man,  and  makes 
him  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  nature's  gifts,  and  in  the  God  of 
nature ;  but  when  performed  in  unmeaning  forms  and  ceremonies, 
by  an  ignorant  and  debased  priesthood,  it  brutalizes  the  mind,  and 
makes  man  unfit  for  the  duties  required  of  him,  either  as 
regards  the  present  or  the  future  state.      The  Church   soon 
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became  domiiiELnt,  andy  as  it  rose  in  power,  freedom  of  thought 
and  aetioQ  were  abrogated ;  the  people,  oppressed,  groaned  under 
priestly  tyranny,  and  the  Inquisition,  that  worst  instrument  of 
Jesuitical  rule,  was  again  set  up  with  all  its  horrors.  Then 
trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  were  extinguished,  and  the 
rich  and  beautiful  country  of  Spain  once  more  became  almost 
a  commercial  blank  in  Europe, 

The  present  century  has  seen  a  great  change  in  the  condition 
of  Spain.  The  Government  now  exercises  more  of  its  legiti* 
mato  authority  than  it  pre^^ously  did.  The  country,  although 
fitill  greatly  priest-ridden,  is  not  so  completely  under  the  misrule 
of  the  hierarchy  as  it  was.  The  people  enjoy  more  freedom  of 
action  than  when  under  bigoted  priestly  sway,  and  prosperity 
has  begun  once  more  to  over-shadow  bright,  but  ill-governed, 
and  often  cruelly  persecuted  and  persecuting  8pain. 

Witliin  the  last  quarter  of  a  centurj^  the  trade  of  Spain  has 
made  good  progress,  and  of  late  years  the  manufacture  of  Linens 
has  been  carried  on  extensively  in  some  of  its  provinces.  This 
manufacture  from  imported  yarns  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
but  since  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  framed  witli  a  view  to  protect 
home  manufactures,  Linen  weaving  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
it  still  promises  to  do  so  daily.  The  great  diificul  ty  has  been  to 
weave  fine  Linens  for  shirting,  cambric,  and  the  like^  but  this  is 
now  being  gradually  overcome.  The  weaving  of  Linens  through- 
out Spain  is  princii>ally  by  hand,  but  power-looms  are  now  to  be 
seal  in  several  districts.  Labour  there  is  not  very  plentiful  at 
present,  which  makes  manufactorers  more  wilUng  to  resort  to 
power-looms,  and  as  their  capital  accumulates  these  will  increase 
in  Spain,  as  they  have  done  in  other  countries. 

The  weaving  of  all  kinds  of  coarse  Linens  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Seville.  Formerly  large  quantities 
of  British  and  German  Linens  were  imported,  but  the  native 
made  goods  have  entirely  supersedcnl  them,  except  for  the 
finest  class  of  fabrics.  The  manufacturers  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  supplies  of  yam, 
very  little  being  spun  in  the  country.  Cadiz  has  long  im- 
ported Linens,  besides  which  it  now  imports  Flax,  Hemp,  and 
Linen  yam. 
From  time  immemorial  Catabnia  has  been  a  Linen  manufac- 
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taring  country,  and  it  still  retains  its  well-merited  fame.  Its 
Linens  foand  their  way  to  Borne  in  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
and  perhaps  since  then  the  trade  has  never  been  wholly  ex- 
tinct. In  a  politico-commercial  poem  called  the  ^'Libell  of 
English  Policie."  we  learn  that  in  1437  there  were  flourishing 
manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  Linen,  and  silk,  in  that  province. 
Catalonia  is  perhaps  the  greatest  seat  of  the  Linen  manufac- 
ture in  Spain  at  the  present  time,  and  the  Catalonians,  as  well  as 
many  other  Spaniards,  are  a  Linen-wearing  people.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  Flax,  Tow,  and  Jute  yarns,  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  imported  into  Barcelona  for  the  Linen 
manufactures  of  Catalonia.  That  city  is  the  first  in  importance 
in  this  branch  of  business,  whether  as  regards  importation  or 
manufacture;  and,  being  the  principal  producer  of  fine  Linen 
goods,  the  value  of  its  importation  of  yams  is  almost  one-half  of 
all  Spain.  The  works  in  that  province  are,  both  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  of  late  years  several  power- 
loom  establishments  have  been  erected  there.  The  Flax  and 
Hemp  are  mostly  imported  from  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  but  some 
of  the  Northern  States  of  Europe  also  supply  a  part  of  what  is 
spun.  Some  Linens  are  also  imported  into  Barcelona,  the  supply 
of  the  goods  made  in  the  province  being  insufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  district. 

Bilboa  is  the  seaport  next  in  importance  to  Barcelona  for  the 
importation  of  Linen  yarns,  although  very  little  is  manufactured 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  receiving  port  for  the  yarns  for 
nearly  all  the  Linens  manufactured  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and 
it  supplies  Yalladolid,  Madrid,  Saragossa,  and  Pampelona,  &c. 
The  importation  of  Linen  yarn  into  Bilboa  for  the  supply  of 
these  districts  is  on  the  increase.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly 
of  coarse  Linens  for  local  purposes.  In  1859,  the  value  imported 
was  £136,877,  all  from  Great  Britain,  being  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  In  1860,  the  importation  of 
Linen  yams,  a  part  being  from  France,  but  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  was  of  the  value  of  £158,210,  and  of  Linens,  also 
from  Great  Britain  and  France,  £13,437.  In  addition  to  this 
there  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Jute  cloth  of  the  value 
of  £47,250,  and  Jute  yams  of  the  value  of  £14,566.  In  1861 
the  importation  included — Linen  yams,  £129,708  ;  Jute  yams, 
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£19,414;  LiDeDs,  £19,721  ;  and  Jute  goods,  £118,250.  la 
18G2,  the  imports  embraced — Linen  yams,  £147v076 ;  Jute 
yarns,  £29,343  ;  Linens  £2G,152.  The  heavy  imporiation  of 
Jute  Lineofi  in  1861  were  made  prior  to,  and  anticipatory  of, 
the  heavy  increased  duties  on  this  article,  which  were  imposed 
in  Aui^iist,  18G1.  The  duties  were  then  raised  from  50  roubles 
to  250  roubles  per  quintal,  which  may  be  regarded  as  prohibi- 
tory. After  that  date  the  importation  of  Jute  goods  into  Spain 
almost  ceased.  The  Jute  goods  and  yarns  were  almost  wholly 
from  Great  Britain,  the  Linens  and  Linen  yarns  from  Great 
Britain  and  Franoe,  but  chiefly  from  the  former. 

Malaga  is  next  in  importance  to  Bilboa,  and  being  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  largest  power-loom  factories  yet  built  in  Europe,  it 
consumes  an  immense  quantity,  both  of  Linen  and  cotton  yams* 
It  is  besides  the  receiving  port  for  Granada,  where  hand -loom 
weaving  is  pretty  extensively  carried  on. 

Valencia  ranges  next  in  importance.  Its  consumption  of 
yams  is  of  the  coarser  description,  to  supply  home  wants  and 
sacks  for  the  guano  trade.  Tb*s  town  is  likely  to  become  the 
centre  of  the  Jute  trade  for  the  south  of  Spain.  In  18G0,  413 
bales  of  yam  were  imported  into  Valencia,  and  since  then  the 
quantity  has  largely  increased. 

There  are  also  Linen  manufacturing  establishments  in  other 
provineea  in  Spain,  two  being  in  Sansebastian,  which  are  on 
the  increase,  and  one  in  Corunna.  The  imp^>rts  into  San- 
sebastian  include  Linen  and  Jute,  raw  and  manufactured. 

The  imports  into  Santander  in  1861  embraced ^ — Linen  and 
Jute  manufactures,  £01,150  :  Linen  yarn,  £2,610.  In  1862  the 
imports  included  Linen  £j7,60U,  and  Linen  yarn  £2,520.  The 
Jute  goods  were  from  Great  Britain:  tlie  Linens  from — Ist 
Great  Britain ;  2d,  France ;  and  3d,  Belgium ;  the  quantities 
from  each  being  in  the  order  stated. 

In  addition  to  the  yam  imimrted  into  Spain  a  large  quantity 
of  Flax  and  Hemp  is  grown  in  the  Basque  provinces,  and  in 
nearly  aU  the  other  provinces  of  the  country,  spun  into  yam,  and 
consumed  in  the  native  manufactures  of  the  respective  districtu. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  like  the  mother  country,  are  large  con- 
sumers of  Linen,  and  they  are  excellent  customers  of  ours.  In 
the  Consular  report  from  Havana  for  1858  it  is  said  that  the 
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Linens  of  the  United  Eongdom  have  deservedly  superseded 
those  of  Germany  in  a  great  measure,  and  the  ooarse  descrip- 
tions those  of  Russia. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Linen  manufactures  and  Linen  yams  into  and  from  Spain  for 
the  years  from  1857  to  1860  inclusive : — 

IlCFOBTS 

1867.  1858.  1859.  1860. 

Linen  Yann,  Tont,    4203  4153  3542  4975 

„  Value,     £440,019      £438,600     £373,750     £527,098 


Linen  Manufaoturet,    Tana,     297  189 

n  Value,     £153,452      £135,447 


245  218 

£170,982      £154,020 


Hemp, 

Manufaoturea  of  Hemp, 

Sparta  Orasa, 


Exports. 
£26,869       £27,678       £36.096 


3N789         29,959 

28,202    36,266    38,889 


£21,044 
31,620 
39,570 


In  1826  there  were  no  exports  of  any  of  these  articles,  and  the 
imports  for  that  year  consisted  of— 


Flax  and  Hemp,  valued  at 
Linen  Manufactures,     „ 
Linen  Thread,  „ 


£165,760 

222  870 

12,970 


It  would  thus  appear  that  the  character  of  the  trade  has  greatly 
changed  since  that  period.  Then  little  or  no  yarn  was  imported, 
but  in  1860  the  quantity  had  risen  to  more  than  half-a-million 
sterling  in  value,  and  since  that  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
tables  of  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  quantity  sent 
from  this  country  alone  very  greatly  exceeds  that  value. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GERMAN      LINEN 


The  manufactures  of  Germany  are  of  ancient  standing.  Already 
in  the  6th  century  several  towns  had  sprung  up  in  Germany, 
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which  were  soon  after  to  become  famous  for  their  manufactures 
and  trade*  The  introduction  of  Chriitianit;^  was  highly  iostro* 
mental  in  advancing  the  commerce  of  the  country.  By  the 
heginning  of  the  9th  century  a  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  general  trade,  and  by  the  11th  century,  Flandcra  and  Brabant, 
and  several  German  cities,  had  become  imjiortant  for  their  manu- 
factures of  Linen. 

It  is  reported,  on  the  authority  of  Helinoldus,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century  (about  110**),  Linen  cloth  was 
iised  as  money  in  exchange  for  all  other  tMn^  in  the  Me  of 
Rugen,  on  the  coast  of  Pomeronia. 

Early  in  the  14th  century  the  Emperors  began  to  infranchise 
certain  German  towns ;  whereupon  these  cities  found  it  neces- 
Bary  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
feudal  lords.  This  union  gave  security  to  traders,  and  assisted 
greatly  in  the  extension  of  manufactures  in  and  around  these 
cities,  as  well  as  throughout  Germany* 

The  Linen  trade  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  it  is 
also  one  of  the -most  important  branches  of  industry  in  Ger- 
many. It  gives  employment  to  an  immenBc  number  of  the 
inhabitants^  and  a  vast  capital  is  embarked  in  it.  Many 
of  the  articles  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  at  first 
imitations  of  German  Linens,  and  some  of  them  are  stiD  familiarly 
known  by  their  Ueiman  names,  or  by  the  district  in  Germany 
where  they  were  manufactured.  Dowlns,  Tecklenburgs,  Creas, 
Platillas,  Bretagnes,  SUesias,  Osnaburgs,  &c.,  <fec.»  have  all  a 
German  origin,  and  most  of  these  fabrics  are  still  made  there* 

Some  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia  proper  are  integral  parts  of 
Germany,  and  its  detached  provinces  ore  also  German,  the  pro- 
gress and  present  state  of  the  Linen  trade  of  Prussia  will  there* 
for^  be  included  in  this  chapter,  as  it  will  save  repetitions  which 
would  otherwise  be  necessary, 

Prussia  has  been  a  Linen  producing  country  from  a  very  early 
period.  In  1450  she  exported  Flax,  thread  of  Cologne,  and 
canvas,  principally  to  Flanders,  which  was  then  the  great  em- 
porium of  trade.  Tbe  Italians,  Hanse  merchants,  and  Flemings, 
did  the  chief  of  business  at  that  period. 

The  Linens  of  Silesia  and  Saxony  have  been  long  celebrated 
for  theii'  fine  and  durable  qualities;.     Westphalia,  Wurtcmberg, 
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and  several  other  of  the  sub-divisions  of  that  great  country  have 
€dso  been  long  deservedly  famous  for  their  Linen  manufactures. 

In  1764  Brandenburg  had  manufactures  of  canvas.  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder  had  a  tolerable  Linen  trade.  Saxony  had 
manufactures  of  fine  and  coarse  Linen  and  ticking  canvas,  and 
made  large  quantities  of  thread.  The  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Bohemia  and  Silesia  forced  great  numbers  to  with- 
draw and  settle  in  Upper  Lusatia,  where  they  introduced  the 
Linen  manufacture,  particularly  table  Linen  and  tickings.  Lower 
Lusatia,  Dresden,  Leipzic  and  neighbourhood,  Chemnitz,  Ham- 
burg, and  other  places  manufactured  Linens.  Bremen  made 
large  quantities  of  Osnaburgs.  Escnbach,  Harburg,  Saxe- 
Lauenburg,  Hanover,  Hamcln,  Magdeburg,  &c.,  all  had  their 
Linen  manufactures.  Munster  was  much  engaged  in  the  Linen 
trade.  Osnaburg  or  Osnabruck  made  Linen  yarn  and  thread,  and 
manu&ctured  Osnaburgs  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  a  million  of 
rix-dollars  annually.  Hamm  was  famous  for  its  Linen  bleacheries. 
Glatz  had  thread  and  Linen  manufactures.  Silesia  manufac- 
tured twine  and  Linen  of  various  kinds  very  extensively,  includ- 
ing Linen  printing  canvas,  buckram,  and  damask,  and  exported 
these  goods  largely,  particularly  to  England.  Indeed  nearly  all 
the  places  named  exported  their  manufactures  to  some  extent,  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  home  demand.  In  1755  there  were 
248  Linen  looms  in  Berlin.  In  1764  Hemp  and  Flax  and  their 
seeds,  and  also  Linens  and  thread  were  exported  from  Prussia, 
and  from  Dantzic  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Linens. 

Oddy,  in  his  work  on  European  commerce  (1805),  mentions 
that  the  produce  exported  from  Prussia  consisted  of  Flax, 
Hemp,  &c.,  chiefly  from  Memcl  and  Konigsberg  ;  Linens  from 
Silesia,  either  by  the  Elbe,  or  from  Stettin.  The  value  of  Linen 
manufactures  exported  from  Prussia,  in  1799  was  about 
£2,000,000,  being  fully  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  exports  from  that 
country.  Between  that  year  and  1805  the  Linen  manufacture 
had  increased  to  a  surprising  degree.  This  branch  of  manufac- 
ture was  at  that  time  the  most  important  trade  of  the  country, 
and  Silesia  had  then  gained  a  great  reputation  in  the  world  for 
the  durability  and  general  excellence  of  its  Linens.  He  goes  on 
to  say  '^  that  they  are  as  good,  or  of  better  quality  in  Ireland,  is 
certain ;  but  they  at  one  time  were  not  equally  considerate  in 
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the  bleaching  part.  Tlie  chemical  procees  for  bleachiBg,  onec 
mtroduced  into  that  kingdom,  was  wisely  done  away ;  while  the 
gentle  process  in  Silesia  has  been  invariably  used.  Their  cloth 
is  generally  three  or  four  months  in  bleaehinp,  and  tlie  lyes 
made  very  mild  and  moderately  used.  Experience  has  shown 
the  reputation  SUesian  Linen  has  obtained  in  South  and  Nortli 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  but  the  Irish  Linen  must  shortly 
command  a  preference  to  any  other,  as  great  care  and  attention 
is  now  paid  to  it, 

*'  France,  the  United  Pro^dnces,  and  Switzerland,  formerly 
carried  on  a  very  great  trade  in  the  Linen  manufacture,  but  at  pre- 
sent Silesia,  Bohemia,  Westphalia,  Snabia,  the  Lausitz,  and  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  excel  particularly 
in  their  Linen  manufacture,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  Sileaian 
Linen  goes  through  Higher  Saxony  and  Luneburg,  to  Hamburg. 
It  is  likewise  conveyed  down  the  Oder,  and  from  thence  by  means 
of  canals  which  connect  it  with  the  Elbe.  The  Hamburg, 
merchants  export  it  in  great  quantities  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Eng- 
limdy  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

"  The  striped  and  the  checked  sort  of  SOesian  Linen,  the 
stripes  of  which  are  formed  of  Turkey  red  yarn,  are  mostly  ex- 
ported to  Italy  on  account  of  their  fine  quahty,  and  are  used  for 
curtains,  bed-ticks,  &c, 

"  The  yarn  of  which  the  Sileaian  Linen  is  made  is  spun  by 
means  of  the  Fpindle,  which  makes  it  look  like  cotton,  and  re- 
quires less  time  to  bleach  than  any  other.  The  Silesian  Linen 
of  different  manufactures  is  all  of  the  same  quahty,  and  there  is 
no  other  distinction  in  it  than  in  the  width  and  length  of  the 
pieces.  The  mercbaDts  of  Hamburg,  who  are  in  that  line,  go 
t^ce  a  year  to  Silesia  to  make  purchases.  Butcl)  and  Italians 
also  go  there  to  buy,  and  even  the  Engli&h,  who  generally  buy 
lawns,  dowlas,  checked^  and  book  Linen, 

'*  In  1740  the  export  of  Linen  from  Silesia  amounted  to  only 
£500,000.  In  1805  it  was  estimated  at  £3,000,000.  In  the 
FtusfliaQ  part  of  Silesia  in  1792*3  there  were  24,761  looms,  em- 
ploying 38,451  workmen,  making  £1,470,000,  of  which  was 
exported  £1,040,000.  The  previous  year  the  whole  production 
of  Silesian  Linen  amounted  to  only  £1,250,000^  and  theexporta- 
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tion  to  £810,000,  of  which  about  nine-tenths  conaifited  of  bleached 
Linens,  the  remainder  being  unbleached,  bleached  and  un- 
bleached jam,  thread,  unbleached  linen  ticks,  damasks,  hand- 
kerchiefs, &c. 

**  To  the  value  of  the  above  exportation,  made  in  1791-2,  is 
still  to  be  added  that  of  the  following  sorts : — Creas,  Platillas, 
Bretagnes,  Lawn,  and  the  fine  checked  Linen. 

"  The  Silesiau  Linen  trade  is  the  most  important  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  chief  places  of  its  manufacture  are  Hirsch- 
berg,  Landshut,  Schmiedeburg,  Greiffenburg,  Waldenburg,  and 
Schweidnitz. 

"  Hirschberg  is  the  first  and  most  important  trading  city  in 
Silesia,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  lawn  manufacture.  So  early  as 
1786  the  exports  amounted  to  £254,000.  The  raw  long  lawns, 
or  what  are  now  called  double  Silesias,  are  frequentiy  sent  to 
Haarlem,  to  be  bleached  for  England.  The  patterns  of  the 
coloured  lawns  are  sometimes  mixed  with  red,  blue,  and  green 
fiowers.  Other  descriptions  of  lawns  are  made  for  the  Italian 
market,  and  also  still  a  different  sort  called  cobweb  lawns,  pro- 
bably from  the  fineness  of  their  texture.  The  other  towns 
mentioned  manufactured  Linens  more  or  less  extensively,  and 
some  of  them  made  fabrics  peculiar  to  themselves,  such  as  ticks, 
damasks,  checks  and  stripes,  &c. 

"  The  manufacture  of  flowered  damask  and  ticken  had  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  in  Silesia  and  Lausitz.  It  was  made 
in  three  difierent  modes,  plain,  marbled,  and  white  flowered,  and 
consisted  of  table  cloths,  napkins,  towels,  &c.  The  manu- 
factures of  Lausitz  were  chiefly  exported  to  Cadiz,  thence  they 
were  sent  to  the  South  American  colonies  of  Spain.  In  1795 
the  German  manufacturers  began  to  send  goods  to  the  United 
States,  but  the  wars  of  this  period  frequently  changed  the  nature 
of  the  trade,  and  caused  great  fluctuations  in  it." 

In  1840  the  value  of  the  Linen  manufactured  in  Silesia  was 
estimated  at  £1,230,000.  The  principal  localities  of  the  Linen 
manufacture  of  Prussia  at  that  period  were  in  West  Prussia ; 
iu  Silesia,  where  it  was,  until  near  that  date,  all  spun  and  woven 
by  hand,  the  weavers  living  in  small  houses  in  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  mountains,  but  machinery  for  spinning  had  then  been 
recently  introduced  ;  at  Tecklenburg,  and  at  Bielefeld  in  West- 


phalia ;  and  in  some  other  places  in  the  Hhenish  provinces  which 
were  famed  for  Linen  of  fine  and  white  quality*  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  Linen  in  Prussia  was  then  estimated  at  nine  or  ten 
ells,  or  between  seven  and  eight  English  yards  to  each  individual 
Bavaria  grew  about  15,000  or  20,000  tons  of  Flax  annually^ 
and  she  manufactured  Linen  for  domestic  use,  which  was  all 
spun  and  woven  by  hand,  but  exported  little.  Wiirteraburp,  in 
addition  to  the  home  supply,  made  some  Linens  and  damasks  of 
an  ordinary  description  for  export-.  Thurinpa  made  them 
chiefly  for  domestic  use.  In  Hesse-CaBsel  and  Hease^-Darmstadt 
Linens  were  very  ^nerally  manufactured.  Saxony  was  onoe 
famed  for  Linen  fabrics,  both  for  home  use  and  for  export.,  but 
although  the  trade  had  declined  in  1840,  the  goods  produced 
there  were  still  of  deserved  repute.  The  Hanse  Towns,  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen  each  manufactured  small  quantities  of 
canvas,  but  they  have  long  been  rather  commercial  than  manu- 
facturing cities. 

In  Hanover,  Flax  was  a  most  important  article,  as  the  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  of  it  gave  employment  to  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  chiefly  gro^^Ti  in  the  »outhcrn 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  quality  was  generally  of  a  very 
good  description,  and  well  adapted  for  spinning.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Liocn  trade  there  was  at  its  greatei^t 
height,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighthleenth  century  it 
fell  ofl",  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Linens  drove  Hanoverian  goods 
from  the  West  Indies.  During  the  American  war  it  flourished 
again,  but,  in  1806,  Napoleon's  continental  system  nearly  annihi- 
lated  it.  After  the  peace  the  tmde  again  assumed  a  national 
importancCj  but  it  has  never  reached  its  former  very  prosperous 
condition.  In  1843  the  value  of  Linen  and  Linen  yam  ex- 
ported from  Hanover  was  £300,000.  Some  Hemp  was  grown 
in  Hanover,  but  it  was  not  of  very  superior  quality.  The  Osna- 
bruck  hempen  Linen,  known  as  Tecklenburgs,  was  bleached  in 
the  yam,  and  it  took  a  good  colour.  The  quality  of  the  Linen 
made  in  Hanover  has  considerably  improved  of  late  years,  and 
as  improvement  progresses  the  trade  may  extend. 

MrPetrie,  in  his  report,  dated  Hanover,  July,  1863,  says:^ — 
**  The  total  value  of  the  Linen  manufactures  of  Hanover  (exdu- 
siveof  the  export  of  Flax  and  Hempen  yams),  in  so  &r  aa  they  ap- 
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pear  in  the  returns  for  1861 ,  amounted  to  1,748,080  dollars,  about 
jE262,212.  The  returns  of  the  Linen  industry  of  Hanover  are  onlj 
partial,  as  they  record  merely  what  is  brought  to  the  Govern- 
ment JLinnen  Leggen,  which  are  offices  where  they  are  measured, 
stamped,  and  valued,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  sale,  but 
it  is  very  likely  that  a  cousiderable  quantity  is  sold  without 
passing  through  these  marts.  The  returns  for  1861  show  an 
increase  of  5624  pieces,  measuring  612,553  ells  of  Linen  cloth, 
value  98,310  dollars,  upon  1860.  The  three  previous  years  there 
had  been  a  constant  and  considerable  diminution.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  Linen  industry  in  Hanover,  are  Osnabruck,  Hildesheim, 
Luueburg,  and  Hamburg,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried 
on  by  hand-loom  weaving,  and  gives  employment  to  the  rural 
population  during  the  winter.  The  produce  was  formerly 
bought  up  for  export  to  North  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  but  they  now  find  their  way  to  other  states  of  the  Zol- 
verein,  where  their  excellent  and  durable  qualities  procure  them 
a  ready  sale." 

Betum  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  Linen  cloths  taken  to 
the  Hanoverian  Linnen  Leggen : — 


1867 

Pieces   220,881 

EUs   17,371,668 

Vidae,  DolUn  1,684,849 

1858 

„      197,396 

„     16,629,934 

1,505,375 

1859 

„      183,232 

„     14,660,177 

1,409,210 

1860 

„      174,382 

„     13,797,457 

1,321,113 

1861 

..      180,006 

„     14,410,010 

1,419.443 

i;lax  and  Hempen  yams  exported  from  Hanover  and  Hil- 
desheim : — 


1867 

Bundle!  of  37,500  jazds. 

108,142 

Value,  Dollars    200,452 

1858 

» 

98.276 

194,666 

1859 

» 

83,785 

172,343 

1860 

»♦ 

71,506 

129.575 

1861 

»♦ 

68,491 

123,152 

Mr  Corbet,  in  his  report,  dated  Frankfort,  31st  December, 
1862,  says : — "  Excellent  results  are  said  to  be  attributed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  weavers  in  the  district  of  Lauter- 
bacL  The  disproportionate  import-duty  of  two  rix-doUars 
charged  on  Jute  yam,  and  of  twenty  silver  groschens  on  Jute 
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t^rft,  has  exercised  the  unfavourable  interest  npun  both  the 
spinning  and  weaving  interests  which  was  to  be  expected ;  and 
its  effect  was  especially  felt  in  the  district,  where  the  demand  for 
sackcloth  is  large,  caused  by  the  export  of  com  to  France  in 
1861.  There  are  numerous  Linen  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  districts  of  Upper  Hesse." 

Mr  Baillie,  in  his  rejiort,  dated  Stuttgardt,  31st  January, 
18G3,  says : — '*  The  Linen  market  has  for  a  time  benefitted 
by  Uie  high  price  of  cotton,  and  the  production  of  18G1  con- 
siderably eurpasBcd  that  of  18G0.  This  manufacture,  which 
bad  been  abandoned  of  late  years  in  some  places,  has  now 
been  resumed,  and  is  likely  to  attain  a  still  farther  extension  in 
Wiirtembcrg,  if  not  interrupted  by  political  disturbances,  and 
if  peace  is  preserved.  An  establishment  has  lately  been  creeted 
in  Laichingen  by  a  Stuttgardt  house,  in  which  about  sixty 
looms  for  fine  Linen  and  damask  are  new  worked.  Flax  turned 
out  well  in  most  districts.  The  cultivation  of  Flax  is  advancing 
in  Wiirtemberg,  and  derives  additional  stimidus  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  now  affect  the  cotton  industry.  Tl»e  attention 
of  agriculturists  has  latterly  been  specially  drawn  to  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  the  system  hitherto  adopted  for  the  production  of 
Flax,  before  its  cultivation  can  be  extended  and  rendered  re- 
munerative. The  Flax  plant,  when  first  gathered,  contains  an 
average  of  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  pure  Flax  capable  of  scn-ing  as 
raw  material  for  spinning  purposes,  and,  consequently,  until  the 
Flax  has  been  prepared  by  the  separation  of  its  worthless  parts, 
it  is  not  current  article  of  trade,  and  possesses  no  fixed  market 
price,  such  as  corn,  ic.  This  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  many 
fanners  in  every  Flax  growing  counti^^ ;  and,  to  obviate  it,  estab^ 
lishments  have  l>eeu  stmted  tor  purcliasing  tlie  straw  from  the 
farmers  after  harvest,  preparing  tlie  fibre,  and  selling  the  Flax 
in  a  marketable  state  to  the  consiuncr  Such  nn  establishment 
has  been  started  at  Wiirtembcrg^  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
lead  to  a  large  increase  to  the  growth  of  Flux,  and  be  highly 
beneficial  to  all  concerned/*  (ice. 

In  classification  of  the  Abundance  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  in  Bavaria,  where  1  stands  for  super-ex- 
cellent;  2,  excellent;  3,  good  or  abundant;  4,  middling; 
and  5,  bad;^ — Flax  and   Uemp  in  1862  stood  thus:  quality, 
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2.34  ;  quantity,  2.90,  which  ranges  between  excellent  and 
abundant. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  looms  employed  in  the 
manufiBMsture  of  Linen  in  Prussia  in  the  years  named : — 


Employed  put  of  the  Year, 

auxiliary  to  Farming, 
Total,  . 

Total,  . 
Total,  . 
Total,  . 

33,160 
186,611 

219,780 

In  1831— Goniianilr  Employed, 
Aoziliary  to  Forming, 

3S,668 
216,780 

252,448 

In  1834-ConitantIy  Employed, 
AaxOiiixy  to  Farming, 

36.879 
220,343 

In  1838— Conitantly  Employed, 
Auziliaiy  to  Farming, 

2S7,222 

35,877 
246,294 

283,171 

Of  the  whole  number  of  looms,  in  1838,  25G,772  were  in  the 
valleys  and  villages  of  the  country,  and  the  remainder  in  the  towns. 
In  1832,  Linen  yams  to  the  extent  of  1700  tons,  and  in  1834  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  2000  tons,  were  exported  from  Silesia, 
chiefly  to  Bohemia,  where  they  were  woven  into  Linens,  and  re- 
imported  in  a  brown  state,  to  be  bleached  by  the  Silesian 
bleachers. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Linen  trade  in  Prussia  refer  to 
the  year  1849  :— 

Flaz-Spioniog  Mills, 11,  with  38,729  ipindlei— 26M  bands  employed. 

Tow      Do.        Do.,  4      „       7,396   „  380      „  ,. 

Weaving  Linen  and  Mixed  Linen,  48,384  Looms— 56,037      „  „ 

Auxiliary        Do.,  Da,        274,096        „         

Linen  £stablishmenti,.«* 274        „  589G      „  „ 


The  average  value  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  &c.,  annually  exported 
from  Memel  prior  to  the  Crimean  war  was  about  £200,000. 
In  1854  it  was  £2,129,137.  From  Konigsberg  it  rose  from 
£30,000  to  nearly  £400,000. 

In  1850  there  were  in  Prussia  38,254  first-class  looms,  and 


259,925  aecoDd-clase  looms,  being  considerably  fewer  than  in 
1849*  In  1850  there  were  in  Saxony  480  mills  and  manufac- 
tories, of  which  35  were  large,  and  445  small. 

Mr  Campbell,  on  the  trade  of  Metnel  for  1862,  says: — "The 
business  done  in  Flax  was  of  a  very  fluctuating  nature,  Towards 
the  end  of  May  large  arrivals  came  in  from  Russia  and  Poland, 
which  overstocked  the  market  A  lively  demand  sprang  up  in 
the  English  markets,  and  towards  October  stocks  were  cleared  off. 
4000  tons  were  exported  during  the  year.*'  **  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  Flax  wliich  reached  our  market  was  the  produce 
of  the  Russian  provinces  which  lie  immediately  in  our  vicinity. 
Our  merchants  used  their  best  endeavours  to  obtain  parcels  of 
the  fine  Wilna  Flax,  which  formerly  found  its  way  to  Memel, 
hut  they  were  unable  to  procure  it,  the  Eydlkuhu  railway 
having  conveyed  it  to  Konigsberg  during  the  months  our  market 
was  inaccessible." 

Consul  Hufilet  in  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Konigsberg  for 
1861,  says :— **  The  quantity  of  the  Flax  crop  of  18G0  was  below 
an  average,  and  the  quality  but  second  rate.  The  import  from 
Russia  was— in  1860,  4294  tons,  and  in  1861,  4156  tons.  The 
export  by  river  and  sea  was  insignificant,  but  that  by  railway  to 
Germany  was  very  important.  Prices  of  Oberland  crown  Flax 
began  with  £43  per  ton,  rose  to  £44,  and  went  down  again  to 
£43  10s.  The  Bussian  crown  sorts  were  quoted  at  £44  to  £49 
according  to  quality,  but  sank  in  autumn  to  £43  to  £4G.  The 
demand  was  languid  in  general ;  it  was  most  lively  from  the 
beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  The  business 
in  Linen  is  declining  more  and  more,  and  no  export  worth  men- 
tioning/' The  consul,  in  faia  report  of  the  trade  at  Konigiberg 
for  1862,  sa^  that  the  "  Linen  manufacture  in  the  province  of 
Prussia  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  prices  are  almost  too  high  for 
exportation/' 

In  1859,  the  Linen  manufactures  of  Bielefeld  in  Rhine  Pruesia, 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  exttnding  greatly. 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  report  of  Mr 
Lowther,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Berlin,  dated  20th  Jan,,  1863 : 
— **  The  export  of  Linen  from  Landesheei  was  unfavourable  in 
18G1,  owing  to  the  American  war,  and  the  bad  state  of  the 
money  market  in  Havana.  The  trade  with  Hamburg  was 
8  2 
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flmall,  but  it  was  better  with  Leipzic  and  Saxony.  Large  quan- 
tities of  diaper  were  sent  to  Denmark,  and  also  strong  raw  linen. 
In  1861  the  number  of  weaving  chairs  at  work  on  raw  Linen 
were  1628,  on  dowlas  1478  ;  563  weavers  worked  on  their  own 
account  on  raw  Linen,  and  63  on  dowlas ;  and  for  wages,  on 
raw  Linen,  774,  and  on  dowlas,  1171.  Male  and  female  assist- 
ants on  raw  Linen ;  weavers,  622,  winders,  813 ;  on  dowlas, 
727  weavers  and  848  winders.  The  number  of  wefts  and  pieces 
of  raw  Linen,  93,663,  and  dowlas,  57,297. 

'*  Erfurt  contains  factories  for  Linen  goods,  and  bleachfields. 
Linen  is  only  made  in  small  quantities  in  Munster,  and  little  is 
now  exported  to  Holland.  In  Gorlitz  the  manufacture  of  Linen 
did  not  diminish  in  1861,  and,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
price  of  yarn,  there  was  no  want  of  emplojrment. 

'*  In  Breslau  the  American  war  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  Linen  trade.  Silesia  takes  a  large  amount  of  Russian  Hemp, 
and  small  quantities  from  Hungary.  Little  business  is  done  in 
Flax.  The  Linen  trade  of  Silesia  was  fully  employed,  and  the 
goods  found  a  ready  sale,  but  the  prices  were  low,  and  the 
quality  of  the  Flax  was  not  remarkably  good. 

"  Bide/eld,  Halle,  aiid  Wiedenbrikk. — The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce states  that  in  1861  as  in  1860  the  Linen  trade  had  not  a 
proper  impetus.  'Flax  suffered  from  the  wet  spring  of  1861, 
but  not  so  much  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  and  the  prices  were  good  for  the  seller.  Tow  and 
Hemp  were  plentiful  There  was  not  much  done  in  the  spin- 
neries,  hand  spinning  being  very  much  on  the  decrease.  One 
spinnery  in  Bielefeld  contains  8400  spindles,  and  occupied  600 
people,  and  sold  17,392  centners  (930  tons)  of  Flax  and  Tow. 
A  spinnery  in  Rnavensberg  set  up  3000  spindles,  in  addition  to 
the  16,000,  but  could  not  make  use  of  them  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  work  people.  It  employed  about  1100  operatives, 
consumed  15,850  centners  (850  tonB)  of  Ilax,  22,860  centners 
(1220  tons)  of  Tow,  and  produced  about  360,252  bundles  of 
yarn.  The  Schonfeld  spinnery  employed  3000  spindles,  and 
consumed  12,000  centners  (650  tons)  of  Flax  and  Tow.'  Of 
foreign  machine  yarn  there  were  imported,  according  to  the  West- 
phalian  Custom  House  Report,  in  1861, 2911  centners  ;  in  1860, 
3114  centners ;  and  in  1859,  5329  centners.      String-making 
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suffered  from  the  American  war.  There  waa  but  little  difference 
in  the  Linen  trade  of  1861  aa  compared  with  18G0 ;  it  feels  the 
want  of  a  proper  impulse  from  Russia.  According  to  official 
lists,  there  were  manufactured  of  Linen  clotH  and  diaper — at 
Bielefeld,  35,618  pieces,  and  31,103  in  18t>0 ;  at  Hereford,  5099 
piojea,  and  4495  in  1860.  Total  40,717  pieces  in  1861,  and 
35,598  in  1860.  About  500  persons  are  employed  in  the  Her- 
ford  district  in  the  mixed  Linen  trade,  which  suflcrcd  from  the 
high  price  of  twist. 

*'  Cologne, — Tlie  Flax  harvest  having  been  good  the  Linen 
trade  was  active,  but  on  the  whole  the  Linen  trade  has  dlmin* 
ishcd  within  the  last  fifteen  rears  one-third.'* 

The  cxporta  of  Flax  and  codiUa  from  PruBsia  were  as  follows, 
viz  : — 


Fux. 

ComtLA. 

Id  Xm 

T<mi, 

8,6015 

Toni, 

826 

M  wa 

n 

4.080 

** 

1,409 

„    1845 

t* 

8,^98 

*t 

1,042 

,»    1850 

»* 

11,236 

1.022 

,»    l&Dl 

ft 

S,228 

l.(»7 

,,    1652 

»* 

9,m 

88i 

,»    IBRS 

11 

ll,T8l 

1,05S8 

„    1854 

»• 

33.386 

l,fi29 

u    18^ 

tt 

H080 

1,112$ 

The  great  increase  during  1854  and  1855  waa  due  to  the 
Crimean  war.  The  Russians  could  not  exjwrt  their  produce 
from  any  of  their  own  seaport  towns,  because  their  ports  were  all 
blockaded  ;  but  Prussia,  who  flelfisldy  stood  neutral  during  that 
war,  takinf;  advantage  of  her  geographical  position  and  her  ap- 
parent neutrality,  profited  largely  by  the  transit  of  BoBsian 
produce  through  the  country,  and  ita  shipment  at  her  porta. 
With  the  termination  of  the  war  the  commerce  of  Russia  again 
reverted  to  its  old  channels,  and  her  produce  was  shipped  from 
her  own  porta  Since  then  the  average  exports  of  Flax  and 
Codilla  from  Prussia  have  ranged  from  10,IJ<X)  to  12,000  tons,  a 
great  part  of  which,  however,  is  still  grown  in  Russian  province!! 
adjoining  to  Prussia. 

In  Prussia,  the  employment  of  children  in  textile  factories  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  a  law  of  the  9th  March  1839,  and  of 
another  of  Kith  May  1853.      The  labour  of  children  under 
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twelve  yeaxB  of  age  is  prohibited,  and  when  that  age  has  been 
attained  they  most  produce,  prior  to  employment,  satisfiu^ry 
evidence  of  school  attendance  and  acquirement  From  twelve 
to  fourteen  they  must  not  work  more  than  six  hours  daily,  and 
they  must  attend  school  for  other  three  hours. 

The  statistics  of  Prussia,  with  regard  to  commerce  are  not 
given  separately,  but  are  included  in  the  Zollverein  calculation* 


IXFOBTB  VOB  OORBUICFTION,  BXFOBTS  AND  TRAKBIT  TEADS  OF  THE  GSBXANIC 

Union. 

Importa. 

Bxports. 

Tasilt 

1834.       1840. 

18S4.        1840. 

1884.         1840. 

Idoen  Tarns,  nnUeaohed, 

oentners,   . 

34,108    40,606 

25»429    29,567 

226        920 

linenTttnf,  bleached,  and 

dyed  thread,      . 

7,976     6,671 

6,348      2,140 

1,282        578 

Packing  Linen  and  Sail- 

doth,        .       .       . 

6,265    17,847 

31,978    44,976 

5,716        221 

Ticking,    .        .       . 

5,619    89,671 

15,059    14,257 

4,172         402 

Bleached,  Djed  and  Print. 

ed  nddng,  inolnding 

Danaaks,  Towelling, 

&C.,  .        .        .         . 

821      1,528 

101,720    93,396 

13,739      4,418 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Tow,  Owts.  168,441  234,357 

126,629  162,009 

7,808      1,895 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  Zollverein  for  the  years  1850 
and  1853  were  as  follows : — 


IMPOBTB. 

FIaz,  Hemp,  &c  . 

Linen  Yam, 

linens,         .        .       . 

Flsx,  Hemp,  &c. 
Linen  Yam— hand  spun. 

Do.          millipon, 
linens,  .... 

185a 

1863. 

IVms. 

13,500 
3,350 
1,610 

13,900 
6,600 
4,300 
5,700 

£ 

815,750 
427,750 
358,890 

835,520 

70,000 

52,100 

2,222,100 

Tons. 

14,700 
5.340 
1,760 

13.700 
2,900 
3,900 
6,100 

£ 

576,740 
585,990 
442,220 

534,410 

44,200 

69,600 

2,284,400 

In  1859,  the  imports  into  the  Zollverein  of  Flax,  Hemp, 
&c.y  amounted  to  14,040  tons,  and  the  export  of  same  articles 
to  7480  tons. 
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The  quantity  of  Flax  and  Hemp  imported  into  the  Zollverein 
in  1861  was  343,9 G9  centners  (about  18,430  tons),  and  ex- 
ported 269,750  centners  (14,450  tons,) 

Some  farther  details  regardiDg  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Linen  manufactures  from  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many wiU  be  found  in  the  statistical  tables  given  in  various  parts 
of  this  volume.  They  do  not,  however,  shew  the  full  extent  of  the 
trade  with  Germany,  as  many  of  the  yams  and  Linens  destined 
for  that  great  country  go  through  Holland^  Belgium,  &c.,  and 
are  included  in  the  exports  to  these  countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  extent  of  the  German  Linen  manu- 
facture, and  its  importance  to  this  country,  it  might  be  greatly 
increased  were  the  absurd  fiscal  restrictions  which  trammel  and 
seriously  injure  the  trade  removed^  or  judiciously  modified,  and 
the  unwise,  and  in  some  cases  prohibitory  duties  reduced.  Each 
Petty  State  has  customs  regulations,  scales  of  duties,  monies, 
weights,  and  measures  of  its  own,  which  mistify  and  confuse 
merchants  trading  with  them.  The  conservative  and  absolutist 
views  of  some  of  these  insignificant  States  hinder  the  liberal 
countries  of  Germany  from  asflimilating  the  tariff  of  tlie  Zollve- 
rein to  that  of  other  nations,  and  from  making  it  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  free  trade  principles  of  the  age.  A  treaty  for  a  new 
and  more  liberal  tariff  with  France  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  time,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  carried  througk  The 
government  of  this  coimtry  should  not  rest  until  a  commercial 
treaty,  mutually  advantageous  to  Germany  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  concluded,  and  the  trade  thrown  open  to  the  people 
of  both  countries.  Were  this  done,  and  care  taken  to  have 
Linens  and  Linen  yarns,  including  Jute  fabrics,  admitted  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  duty,  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  Linen  trade 
of  this  coimtry,  and  be  a  boon  to  the  i)eople  of  Germooy. 

Consul  Ward,  in  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Hamburg  for  1861, 
says : — **  The  Zollverein  expires  on  31  st  Decern l»er  1865.  Prussia 
will  then  have  her  hand  free  to  establish  as  liberal  a  customs 
tariff  as  she  pleases.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  she  will 
have  the  courage  to  risk  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  pro- 
ceed alone,  if  necessary,  in  the  path  of  free  trade.  In  Prussia 
and  in  all  Northern  (Jermany,  public  opinion  sets  in  favour  of 
the  non-renewal  of  the  Zollverein  as  at  present  constitated 
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The  principle  of  the  decision  of  a  majority  is  desired  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  an  unanimity  of  Totes."  Were  this  alteration 
effected,  the  carrying  of  a  liberal  tariff  by  the  more  enlightened 
of  the  German  States  would  follow  as  a  certain  result. 


OEBMAN     FAIRS. 

In  Gkrmany  most  extensive  Fairs  or  markets  ai*e  held  periodi- 
cally at  several  places,  where  merchandize  to  a  great  value 
changes  hands.  Some  of  the  Fairs  in  Germany  were  established 
more  than  1000  years  ago,  and  have  been  continued  ever  since* 
Many  goods  of  almost  every  description  are  taken  there  in  stock, 
but,  in  addition  to  these,  large  transations  are  entered  into  for 
delivery  afterwards.  Merchants  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and 
also  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  Russia,  France,  Britain, 
&c.,  &c.,  attend  at  some  of  these  Fairs.  In  1842,  about  750 
tons  of  Linen  goods,  at  the  average  price  of  200  thalers  per 
centner,  value  about  £500,000,  were  imported  for  sale  at  the 
Easter  Fair  at  Leipzig,  about  two-thirds  of  which  were  disposed 
of.  The  total  vnlue  of  all  the  goods  brought  to  that  Fair  was 
estimated  at  £4,905,000,  and  the  money  which  changed  hands 
about  3^  millions  sterling,  an  astonishing  amount  to  turn  over 
during  the  few  days  the  Fair  lasts. 

The  privileges  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  granted  to 
the  merchants  attending  those  Fairs,  and  the  exemption  of  the 
goods  exposed  for  sale  from  many  taxes  which  are  levied  on 
similar  goods  at  other  times,  have  drawn  large  quantities  of 
merchandize  to  the  Fairs.  They  have  also  tended  to  stimulate 
commercial  enterprise,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  freedom  in  Grer- 
many  and  in  other  countries,  and  they  have  helped  to  spread 
civilization  throughout  the  world. 

The  extraordinary  extent  of  business  still  transacted  annually 
at  the  Fairs  in  Germany  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  value  of  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  German 
Customs-Union,  imported  for  sale  at  the  Easter,  Michaelmas, 
and  New  Year's  Fairs  at  Leipzig  in  1856,  was  £11,095,272; 
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and  of  foreign  goods,  £4,045,893;  total,  £15,141,165.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  German,  and  seventc^en-twentieths  of  the  foreign 
goods  were  sold.  In  these  amounts  are  included  Liocna  of 
Qemmn  manufacture,  of  the  value  of  about  £(jOOvOOO  ;  bleached 
Linens  of  British  manufacture,  the  whole  of  which  were  sold,  of 
the  value  of  £48,532,  and  Linen  yam,  value  £20,122 ;  of  which 
£12,060  was  British  manufacture. 

In  the  Fairs  at  Leipzig  for  1858  the  sales  of  Linens  were  quite 
up  to  the  average,  and  British  and  Irish  bleached  Linens  were 
then  reported  to  be  gaining  ground  in  Germany,  British  Linen 
yam  and  thread  were  also  in  good  demand,  and  a  large  business 
was  done  in  them.  In  1S57  the  Linen  trade  at  the  Fairs  there 
rose  to  its  maximum,  having  been  about  one  sixth  more  than  in 
185G.  In  1859  it  had  fallen  about  one -third  from  the  point 
reached  in  1857,  bui  in  18G0  it  improved,  the  full  that  year  not 
being  quite  one-fourth  below  the  highest  i>oint.  In  18G1  there 
wa«  a  slight  improvement  upon  the  previous  year.  This  fulling 
off  in  tlic  imports  into  the  Fairs  didaiot  arise  from  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  from  this  country,  as  the  quantity"  of  British 
made  goods  was  even  greater  than  before.  The  Germans  had 
shaken  public  confidence  in  their  manufactures  by  mixing  cot- 
ton with  their  Linens,  which  limited  the  sale  of  their  goods. 
There  was  a  want  of  confidence  in  tlie  Russians  and  Poles,  and 
in  some  others  who  usually  bought  largely  at  these  Fairs,  which 
prevented  sales  being  made  on  credit  in  18G0,  and  this  tended 
to  restrict  business.  The  protective  system  of  tlie  German  Cus- 
toms-Union,  which  checks  the  importation  of  foreign  Linen 
Yam,  worked  unfavourably  for  the  Linen  manufactnrera  and 
artizauB  of  Germany,  and  did  injury  to  the  trade  at  the  Fairs. 
In  18G0,  wages  was  so  low  as  2d  to  3d  for  a  day's  work  of 
sixteen  hours,  and  the  condition  of  the  spinners  by  band  was 
even  worse.  In  1861  the  home  market  had  somewhat  improved, 
but  the  export  market  had  rather  declined,  or  more  business 
would  hare  been  done. 

The  supply  of  damasks  at  the  Leipzig  Fair  of  1861.  particu- 
larly from  Gross  Schonau,  was  large,  but  the  business  in  ihai 
article,  which  is  one  of  luxurv.  was  duU.  There  was  a  brisk 
demand  for  the  ready-made  clothes  and  shirts,  which  Bielefeld 
furnishes  in  large  quantities,       English  Linen  of  the  dearer 
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qualities  had  a  fiEdr  sale,  and  Irish  goods,  notwithstanding  the 
high  duties,  beat  the  native  articles  at  the  Fairs.  In  French 
and  Belgium  goods  there  was  no  business,  but  a  little  was  done 
in  Dutch  Linen.  Mill  spun  yams  were  abundant  and  sold 
cheap,  whilst  handnspun  yam  maintained  a  higher  rate. 

The  quantity  of  Linens,  the  manufacture  of  the  States  com- 
posing the  Grerman  Customs-Union,  brought  to  the  Leipzic 
Fairs  in  1862,  was  1470  tons,  and  the  sales  were  brisk.  Of 
foreign  Linen  yams  the  quantity  at  the  Fairs  was  110  tons,  of 
which  about  65  tons,  value  £10,095,  were  sold.  About  70  tons 
of  British  bleached  Linen,  of  the  value  of  £32,468,  was  brought 
to  the  Fairs,  and  the  whole  was  sold. 


HANSEATIC    LEAGUR 

The  Hanseatic  League  was  established  in  1169  between  Ham- 
burg and  Lubeck,  and  they  were  shortly  after  joined  by  Bremen, 
and  subsequently  by  other  cities.  The  League  was  of  great 
service  in  establishing  and  consolidating  commerce  in  Oermany 
and  the  north  of  Europe,  and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  these 
countries  is  owing  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Hanse 
Towns.  Their  sole  aim  and  object  was  the  cultivation  and 
extension  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of  which  Linen  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  articles,  and  the  strength  and 
energy  of  the  united  cities  enabled  the  League  to  overcome 
aggression,  oppression,  and  other  difficulties  which,  singly,  would 
have  crushed  the  whole  of  them. 

The  cities  forming  the  League  were  the  depots  of  merchandize 
from  all  quarters,  and  their  ships  navigated  every  sea.  At  one 
time  from  seventy  to  eighty  of  the  cities  in  Germany  were  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  which  was  then  powerful  enough  to  defend 
itself  against  all  aggressors.  They  planted  factories  in  London, 
Bmges,  Bergen,  and  Novgorod,  at  each  of  which  they  carried 
on  a  most  extensive  trade,  exchanging  the  surplus  commodities  of 
one  country  for  those  of  the  others,  and  vice  versa.  Through  their 
instrumentality  and  fostering  care  the  dense  forests  of  Sweden, 
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Poland^  &c.»  gave  place  to  smiling  fields  of  com,  Flax^  and 
Hemp ;  and  the  inliabitantB  exchanged  their  dresses  of  skin  for 
woven  fabricfl  of  Linen  and  wool. 

For  many  centuries  the  League  played  an  important  part  in 
the  commerce  of  Europe,  and  for  a  time  ruled  its  destinies  ;  bat 
by  the  progress  of  events^  political  and  commercial,  it  was  shorn 
of  its  ancient  glory,  and  gradually  its  sun  waned,  and  set  The 
Hanse  towns  now  only  comprise  the  three  cities  which  first  com- 
posed the  League,  and  of  these  Hamburg  alone  can  now  be  called 
a  great  city.  Its  trade  is  yet  enormous,  chiefly  because  it  is  the 
liighway  to  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  central  Europe ;  and, 
true  to  its  former  inetincts,  it  still  does  extensively  in  Linen 
manufactures.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Hamburg,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  Linen  trade,  for  the 
years  named : — 


Flax,  Himp,  &c., 
Lineo  Yarn,  Ate, 
Uoexi,  .... 

EXFOETB, 

Fl*x.  Hetnp,  Imj. 
Linen  Y*ra, 

lliO. 

ISW. 

Toiu. 

1,170 
2,B30 

1,030 
2,450 
3.310 

43,400 
385J00 
SQOpSOO 

39,160 
353,400 
607,400 

Ton*. 

2,430 
3.M0 
4,800 

1,880 
3,440 
3,830 

£ 

87,200 
535,100 
7HW0 

6e,i»o 

636.40> 
670,000 

Of  the  Linen  yarn  imported  into  Hamburg  in  18W,  five-sixths 
was  from  Qreat  Britain,  and  one-sixth  from  Altona,  In  1855 
aboat  three-fourths  the  qxiantity  was  from  Great  Britain,  and 
nearly  one-fourth  from  Altona,  Of  the  Linens  imported  nearly 
one-half  is  by  the  Berlin  Eailway,  one-fifth  from  Great  Britain, 
one-sixth  from  Harburg,  and  the  balance  from  other  countries. 
Of  the  yam  exported  from  Hamburg  fully  two-thirds  goes  by 
the  Berlin  Railway,  nearly  one-fourth  to  Altona,  and  the  balance 
to  other  countries.  Of  the  Linens  exported  in  1855  fully 
22  per  cent  went  to  Cuba,  16  per  cent  to  AJtona,  8i  per  cent 
to  8t  Thomas  and  Porto  Rico,  8  per  cent,  by  the  Keil  Railway, 
6|  per  cent  to  Venezuela,  6^  per  cent  by  tlie  Berlin  Bailway, 
fully  4^  per  cent  to  Norway,  nearly  4^  per  cent  to  Brazil,  fully 
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4  per  cent  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  balance 
to  yarious  other  countries.  In  1859  the  Linens  imported 
amounted  to  5725  tons,  of  the  value  of  £916,759.  In  1860  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Linen  yam  and  thread 
were  3820  tons,  value  £522,700,  and  Linen  and  Linen  manu- 
factures, value  £377,400.  The  exports  cannot  be  ascertained, 
because,  since  the  export  duty  was  abolished,  no  accounts,  official 
or  otherwise,  have  been  kept,  but  they  are  supposed  to  bear  the 
usual  proportion  to  the  imports,  which  are  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. 


The  following  reports,  written  from  inspection,  on  the  yarns 
and  Linens  from  Germany  shown  in  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862,  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  excellence  to  which  the 
manufacture  has  attained  in  that  country. 

"  Hanover  exhibits  a  small  but  very  good  assortment  of  Flax, 
yams,  and  Linens.  The  Flax  is  in  various  stages  of  preparation, 
strong,  of  very  fine  fibre,  and  really  excellent  quality.  The  yams 
comprise  both  Flax  and  tow  qualities,  and  are  very  uniform  and 
well  spun.  The  Linens  are  of  various  qualities,  brown  and 
bleached,  comprising  sheetiDgs,  shirtings,  damasks,  &c.  They 
are  well  manufactured,  highly  bleached,  the  damasks  of  pretty  de- 
signs, and  all  nicely  finished  and  tastefully  done  up." 

'^  Prussia  takes  a  high  rank  among  Linen  producers,  and  mokes 
an  excellent  appearance  in  the  Exhibition.  Numerous  specie 
mens  of  Flax  ore  shown  from  dificrent  districts  of  that  kingdom. 
It  is  well  cleaned  and  heckled,  and  some  of  it  of  very  fine 
quality.  The  yams  are  shown  in  the  green  and  bleached  states, 
and  spun  from  both  Flax  and  Tow.  Many  of  the  samples  are  ad- 
mirably spun,  and  well  bleached.  Of  Linens  there  is  an  excel- 
lent display.  Flax-sailcloth  is  shown  in  two  or  three  qualities 
by  difierent  manufacturers.  The  quality  is  generally  very  good, 
and  some  of  the  specimens  are  highly  superior,  being  made  of 
excellent  material,  the  yam  level  and  well  boiled,  and  the  cloth 
firmly  and  carefully  manufactured.  Sheetings,  shirtings,  ducks, 
diapers,  damasks,  and  other  Linens,  in  considerable  variety,  are 
cxWbited.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  rough  or  loom  state,  and 
others  are  bleached  and  finished.     While  some  of  the  specimens 
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do  ncri^HMfi  great  merit,  others  are  of  first-rate  excellence, 
and  not  in  anj  respect  behind  the  &aine  class  of  goods  made  in 
this  country.  Some  of  the  damaekfi  are  of  splendid  designs, 
and  the  bleachiog  is  remarkably  good  and  clear.  There  are 
some  very  pretty  specimens  ol  indigonlyed,  and  also  of  printed 
Linens.  Many  of  the  goods  are  highly  finished,  and  got  up 
with  good  taste*  The  display  is  altogether  very  creditable  to 
Prussia,  as  it  is  really  very  excellent." 

"  Saxony  has  a  small  display  of  Linens,  comprising  sailcloth 
of  very  good  quality;  twilled  sacking  for  railway  covers,  Ac, 
which  are  well  and  carefully  made  ;  dowlas,  bleached,  striped, 
and  checked,  made  up  as  creas,  lestados,  &c.,  and  also  sheetings, 
of  beautiful  colour  and  finish  ;  aod  diapers  and  damasks  of  pretty 
patterns  and  designs,  and  of  high  colour  and  excellent  quality •* 


CHArTER  IT. 


AUSTRIAN      LINEN. 

Austria  has  been  long  famous  for  its  Linens,  but  it  has  never 
exported  either  yarn  or  Linens  largely,  the  manufacture  hitherto 
having  to  a  great  extent  been  confiaed  to  the  supply  of  its  local 
consumption.  The  high  duties  charged  on  the  importation  of 
these  articles  from  other  countries  liavc  been  almost  prohibitory, 
and  comparatively  few  foreign  Linens  have  found  their  way 
thither.  Both  the  exports  and  imports  of  Linens  have  therefore 
been  ahnost  at  zero  hitherto  The  quantity  of  Linen  yarn  im- 
ported is  also  much  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  the  population  of  tlie  country,  an<I  that 
many  of  them  are  a  Linen  wearing  people.  Details  of  the  im- 
ports and  expoiis  are  given  below. 

Austrian  Flanders  was  among  the  first  countries  which,  after 
the  dark  ages,  began  the  manufacture  of  Linens  in  Western 
Europe     Austrian  Hainault  and  Brabant  were  also  famous  for 
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their  Linen  manufiEu^ures  at  an  early  period,  the  dty  of  Lonyain 
alone  having,  in  the  14th  oentnry,  employed  150,000  weavers  in 
its  Linen  and  woollen  mannfu^res.  These  conntrics  are  not 
now  numbered  among  the  dominions  of  Austria.  In  1764, 
Vienna  exported  Linens,  probably  by  the  Danube  and  also 
through  Trieste.  Among  the  exports  from  the  latter  port  in 
the  present  time  are  enumerated  Hemp,  Linen  manufitctures, 
and  Linen  bags. 

Hemp  is  grown  largely,  and  of  good  quality,  in  Hungary, 
Tran£fylvania,  &c.  Flax  is  cultivated  largely  in  many  districts 
of  Austria,  and  in  some  of  them  to  a  very  great  extent 

The  quantity  of  Flax  and  Hemp  grown  in  the  Austrian 
Empure  in  1854  was  146,090  tons ;  in  1859, 147,840  tons,  and 
it  is  computed  that  the  quantity  has  since  increased  to  about 
150,000  tons.  The  quantity  of  linseed  and  hempseed  raised  in 
1854  was  5,372,680  bushels ;  and  in  1859,  3,886,200  bushels. 

Mr  Fane,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Vienna, 
in  his  report,  dated  31st  December  1862,  says : — "  A  great  part 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Austria  has  been  created  by 
artificial  means,  and  is  only  maintained  by  high  protective 
duties,  and  thus  the  community  pay  heavily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  limited  class  of  manufacturers." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Linen  manufacture  of  Austria 
is  not  in  a  healthy  position.  The  Government  desires  that 
Austria  should  be  dependent  on  itself  alone  for  its  textile  fabrics, 
and,  while  governed  by  such  a  spirit,  neither  an  export  nor  an 
import  trade  of  any  extent  need  be  looked  for.  Such  a  doctrine 
may  do  in  an  absolute  country  like  Austria,  but  it  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  with  people  living  under  such  a  law 
great  progress  is  an  impossibility,  as  fair  competition  only  wiU 
stimulate  to  first-rate  excellence  in  any  branch  of  manufacture. 

The  Linen  manufactures  of  Austria  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  province  of  that  great  empire,  but  they  are  established 
throughout  nearly  all  of  them.  Kreusberg  of  Prague  says,  that 
in  1835  about  280,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  Linen 
manufacture,  including  those  in  regular  factories,  as  well  as 
those  in  farm  houses  partially  employed  in  husbandry,  but  pro- 
bably the  number  now  very  considerably  exceeds  this,  as  the 
trade  has  been  on  the  increase. 
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There  are  yet  few  large  Linen  Bpinning  or  weaving  establlBU- 
mentfl  by  power  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  but  no  doubt  the 
manufacturers  of  that  country,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  will 
endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  other  nationi,  and  extend  with  the 
wants  of  the  trade. 

In  Austrian  Silesia,  there  are  spinning  mills  at  Freudenthal, 
Engelsberg,  and  Sehonlinde  ;  and  the  first  two  places  also  make 
excellent  Linens,  Several  towns  in  Bohemia  have  spinning-mills 
and  Linen  weaving  establishments,  such  as  Hohenelbe,  Mark- 
low,  Garten,  Rumburg,  Nacbod,  Liebenau,  &c.  Linens  are  also 
made  at  Liebau,  Sternberg,  &c.,  in  Moravia,  in  Vienna,  and 
in  many  other  places  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  Flax  grown,  the  total  Linen  manufactures  of 
the  country  must  be  very  lorge,  and  of  the  value  of  more  than  ten 
miUions  sterling  per  annum.  Comparatively  few  of  the  Linens 
made  in  Austria  are  exported,  their  domestic  consumption 
must  therefore  be  enormous*  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Linen  manufacture  of  Austria  is  still  carried  on  in  the  primi* 
tive  method  common  to  Scotland  last  centur}'.  The  Flax 
is  grown  by  small  farmers,  spun  on  the  common  hand  wheel  by 
their  wives  and  daughters  dming  the  winter,  and  woven  in  the 
bouses  of  the  peasants,  partly  by  those  who  follow  weaving  as  a 
trade,  but  chiefly  by  hinds  when  not  engaged  in  field  work. 

Linens  when  imported  into  Austria,  but  not  including  canvas 
or  Linen  thread  and  yams,  have  to  be  entered  under  special 
permit,  so  that  the  Government  may  have  the  power  of  prohi- 
biting their  importation  altogether,  if  so  inclined* 

Flax  and  Hemp  passing  through  Austria  pay  a  transit  duty 
of  2  krcntzers  (or  the  15th  part  of  a  shUling)  per  centner  of 
123|  lb.  Manufactures  of  Linen  and  Hemp,  27  kreutzers 
(lOJd)  per  centner. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Flaxen  fibres  and  manufactures 
in  the  years  1856  to  1859  inclusive,  were  as  follows  : — 


IMPORTS. 


FUx,  Hemp,  liuiil]*  > 
H«mp,  Jtc*,  ) 

lAnen  Ytm,     .    .    .  -! 


1S5(1 

Tom,  11,375 

Ymlue,  L  309,438 

Tout,  2,S76 

Vftlae,  L  m339 

To&i,  252 

TaliM^  L.t»7,429 


185t 

10,637 

U289,392 

1341 

U190J20 

237 


186a 
lasTtt 

U3W,438 
2,806 

U290.321 

175 

L.51,tl£ 


18891 

^886 

Lw347,m 

1,000 
L.148»(m 
ISO 
^88^986 
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EXPORTS. 

1856. 

1857. 

2,723 
L.98,874 

2,860 
L.103.748 

857 
L.75,e27 
3,160 
:<.655,078 

1,153 

L.  07,614 

3,190 

L.661,912 

1858.  188a 

Vl.>  .n^l  TT.m»^  i    '''<«■>        2,723  2,860  2.936  3,866 

Flax  and  Htrnp,    .     {   ^^^^    j^^^^       L.103,748       L.l66,480       L.lS!!9M 

Tons,  857  1,153  1.488  805 

Value,     L.75,e27         L.97,614       L.134,462         L.78,317 

L-neo  Manafaotarea,  ^   y^^^  L.655,078       L.66l,W2       kSw^OM       L.W7J41 

In  1860  and  1861  the  imports  and  exports  of  yams  and 
itroYcn  fabrics,  as  given  by  Mr  Fane,  show  an  increase  on  the 
total ;  but  as  the  report  does  not  give  the  quantities  of  each 
textile  fabric  separately,  it  is  uncertain  what  progress  may  have 
been  made  in  Linen  yarns  or  Linens. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  Flax  and  Hemp,  and  of  the 
Linen  manufactures,  conveyed  in  transit  through  the  Austrian 
Empire  for  the  same  years,  were — 

185&  1857.  1858w  185a 

Flax  and  Hvmp,    .     ^    y^^^  K230,670       K193.68C       i.286,924       L.288,06t 

ii^^  u^^uf^^r^   '   To»^  760  761  429  256 

LmoiManufactarta,  ^    y^^^^L  551920       1.533,320       L.311,e00       L.186  280 

In  1850  there  were  1500  Flax  spinning  mills  and  manufiEU^- 
tories  in  Austria,  some  of  them  of  large  and  others  of  small 
size,  and  since  then  they  have  been  largely  increased,  both  in 
number  and  extent. 

Some  excellent  specimens  of  Austrian  Linen  were  shown  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  and  the  following  short  report, 
written  at'ter  an  insIX^ction  of  the  goods,  conveys  some  idea  of 
the  attainments  of  the  Linen  manufacturers  in  Austria  at  that 
period.  From  various  causes  Great  Britain  has  little  to  fear 
from  the  competition  of  that  Empire  ;  still,  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  manufacturers  of  Leeds,  Belfast,  or  Dundee,  may 
learn  something  from  the  study  of  Austrian  Linens. 

"  A  considerable  quantity  of  Flax  yam  and  Linens,  spun  and 
manutactunxl  chieily  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  are  shown  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  varus  are  exhibitcvl  in  the  natural,  bleached, 
and  dyed  states.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  admirably  spun, 
and  would  do  no  discivdit  to  the  mills  of  Dundee.  Leeds,  or 
Belfast.  The  art  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  is  well  known  in 
Bohemia  and  Silcaia.  the  ev^lour^  pnxiuceil  being  nrst-class. 
The  Linens  comprise  sheetings,  nne  shirtings,  diapers,  damasks. 
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and  various  other  fabrics.  They  are  manufactured  with  much 
care,  the  cloth  being  well  driven  up  and  uniform  throughout, 
and  the  selvagea  neatly  formed.  Some  of  the  goods  are  of  com- 
mon quality,  and  some  of  them  of  great  fineness.  The  bleach- 
ing and  finiah  of  the  finer  goods  are  highly  commendable,  and 
contrast  very  favourably  with  similar  goods  made  in  this  country. 
Some  beautiful  damask  curtains  and  table  Linens  are  shown^  of 
very  rich  and  lovely  designs,  and  of  most  superior  quality.  The 
Linens  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  department  are  possessed  of 
much  excellence,  and  do  great  honour  to  the  various  houses  pro- 
ducing ihemf  as  well  as  to  the  sections  of  that  empire  in  which 
they  are  made/' 


CHAVTER  V. 


OUTOH      LINEN. 


Holland^  although  a  small  and  naturally  a  poor  country,  a  land 
of  sand  hardly  recovered  from  the  ocean,  was  early  celebrated 
for  her  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the  great  wealth  which 
these  brought  her  people.  The  indomitable  love  of  the  Flem- 
ings and  Dutch  for  civil  and  religious  hberty,  and  consequent 
hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  made  them  both  feared  and 
respected  by  other  nations.  They  have  ever  been  famed  for  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  and  for  great  perseverance  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain.  The  wealth,  once  acquired,  was  handed  down  from  sire 
to  son^  increasing  as  it  rolled  on,  until  in  many  cases  it  attained 
colossal  proportions.  Their  liberal  and  enlightened  commercial 
policy  enabled  them  to  make  the  most  of  the  vast  capital  at 
their  disposal,  until  in  time  they  became  the  ricbeBt  people  in 
Europe. 
The  history  of  Holland  in  the  middle  ages  admirably  exem- 
t 
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plifies  the  advantages  which  flow  from  commercial  freedom,  and 
from  the  abeenoe  of  all  restrictions  on  trade.  Trade  to  be  pros- 
peroos  mnst  be  free,  and  if  free,  it  requires  no  protection,. no 
fostering  care,  no  adventitious  aid.  The  love  of  gain  is  sufficient 
stimulus  to  urge  the  merchant  on  to  success,  just  as  the  desire 
for  fistme  impels  the  warrior  to  deeds  of  glory.  One  country 
possesses  a  superfluity  of  some  commodities,  and  another  of 
others,  the  interchange  of  which  is  advantageous  to  both.  The 
trader,  if  let  alone,  speedily  discovers  this,  and  becomes  the 
medium  of  exchange,  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries,  and  to 
his  own  profit.  In  Holland,  liberty  and  commerce  went  hand 
in  hand,  until  her  cities  became  the  depots  of  the  world,  and  all 
nations  were  her  customers. 

The  Flemings  enjoyed  commercial  freedom  before  the  Dutch, 
and  were  justly  jealous  of  their  privileges.  When  Edward  I.  of 
England  levied  tolls  and  impositions  on  foreign  merchants,  ves- 
sels and  goods,  he  solicited  Robert,  Earl  of  Flanders,  to  prohibit 
all  trade  with  the  Scots.  The  Earl  replied  "  Our  country  of 
Flanders  is  common  to  all  the  world,  and  every  person  finds  in 
it  free  admission."  The  reply  is  what  might  be  expected 
from,  and  would  be  worthy  of,  Britain  in  the  present  day.  It  re- 
flects immortal  honour  on  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  it. 

Austrian  Flanders  was  perhaps  the  earliest  of  any  country, 
without  the  Mediterranean,  which  began  the  manufacture  of 
Linens  on  a  large  scale,  alter  the  dark  ages  which  so  long  bound 
Europe  as  it  were  in  a  gloomy  prison. 

Before  1253  the  Linen  manufisuTture  had  been  carried  to  great 
perfection  in  Flanders,  and  the  material  employed  was  of  the 
finest  quality.  Many  of  the  goods  made  were  exported  to  Eng- 
land and  to  other  countries.  By  the  vast  woollen  and  Linen 
manufactures  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  these  countries  acquired 
great  commercial  importance  and  much  wealth  during  the  13th 
century,  and  their  ports  were  crowded  with  shipping  both  of 
their  own  and  of  other  countries. 

The  city  of  Bruges,  which  had  been  founded  in  760,  gradually 
rose  to  great  importance.  In  1385  it  attained  the  zenith  of  its  pros- 
perity, having  been  at  that  period  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce 
of  Christendom.  It  then  exported  Linens  largely,  and  in  1437 
it  was  still  noted  for  its  export  of  fine  Linen.  About  1487  much 
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of  its  coQinierce  was  ramoyed  to  Dort,  and  thence  booq  after  to 
Antweq>,  which  then  began  to  be  the  emporium  of  Europe.  The 
cause  was  a  dispute  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Emperor, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  blocked  up 
Sluyce,  its  proper  harbour,  and  so  destroyed  its  commerce. 

The  city  of  Ypres  in  Fhindera  was  built  in  960,  and  has  been 
long  famous  for  its  table  Linen  manufacture,  eommoDlj  called 
Diaper  (Le,)  Cloth  D'Ypres.  Louvain,  in  Austrian  Brabant* 
wasTery  celebrated  for  its  woollen  and  Linen  manufactures' 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  maintained  150,000 
weavers. 

De  Witt  says,  **  the  province  of  Holland  enjoyed  little  trade  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  because  its  feudal  lords 
oppressed  and  overawed  the  people,  and  would  not  allow  the 
citizens  to  wall  their  towns  for  security,  as  was  the  case  then 
with  Haarlem,  Amsterdam/'  &c.  This  statement  shows  the 
advantages  which  the  trade  of  Holland  derived  from  its  munici- 
pal cities,  and  commerce  in  other  lands  has  also  benefited  by  the 
protection  they  afforded.  They  were  a  check  and  Bafcguard  against 
the  extortions  of  the  barons,  and  enabled  the  people  to  prosecute 
their  trade  in  peace.  He  also  says  that  *'  in  the  14th  century  the 
cloth  halls  of  the  Netherland  cities,  by  making  reBtrictive  laws, 
under  pretence  of  preventing  deceit  by  the  debasing  of  manufac- 
tures, drove  much  of  the  weaving  trade  into  the  villages,  from 
which  it  was  again  driven  by  the  wars  between  France  and  Flan- 
ders to  Lou  vain  and  other  towns  in  Brabant."  And  **  that  the 
Brabanters,  in  turn,  no  wiser  than  the  Flemings,  by  the  same 
means  drove  many  of  their  weavers  into  England." 

About  the  10th  century  the  woollen  cloth  manufactures  of  the 
Flemings  had  gained  a  high  name  in  Britain  and  in  Germany, 
and  large  quantities  of  them  were  exported  in  exchange  for 
the  products  of  these  lands.  About  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  was  introduced  into 
Holland  by  weavers  from  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  before  the 
end  of  that  century  the  towns  of  Holland  had  become  strong  and 
had  acquired  great  power  and  influence.  For  several  centuries 
thereafter  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  looms  clothed  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  it  was  from  them  that  Britain  and  other  countries 
learned  the  art  of  manufacturing  textile  fabrics. 
T  2 
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For  a  long  period  the  Dutch  imported  the  raw  material  for 
their  manufactares,  spmi  and  weaved  it,  and  returned  the  cloth 
to  the  conntries  whence  it  was  receiyed,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
done  in  Britun  at  the  present  day.  In  that  early  period  they 
had  no  competitors  for  their  woven  fabrics,  consequently  they 
had  the  control  of  the  various  markets  of  the  world,  and  could 
command  their  own  terms.  It  may  therefore  be  imagined  that 
their  profits  were  handsome,  and  the  trade  well  worth  culti- 
vating. Louis  Guiciardini,  in  his  description  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  1560,  says : — ''  It  has  no  wine  growing  in  it,  yet  they 
have  plenty  of  that  fine  liquor ;  nor  Flax  of  their  own  growth, 
yet  they  make  the  finest  Linen  of  any  in  the  universe.  They 
have  no  wool,  either  in  good  quality  or  quantity,  yet  make  infi- 
nite quantities  of  good  cloths.  They  grow  no  timber,  yet  they 
use  more  for  ships,  dykes,  &c.,  than  perhaps  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
together.^'  Strong  testimony  of  their  industry  and  commercial  en- 
terprise. 

The  same  writer  says : — "  Antwerp  was  then  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  world,  400  or  500  ships  being  in  the  harbour  in 
one  day,  and  merchants  from  the  principal  nations  of  the  world 
resided  there."  In  enumerating  the  exports,  he  says  they  sent 
Linen,  tapestry,  &c.,  to  Rome  ;  to  Ancona,  English  and  Flemish 
cloths,  stuffs.  Linen,  tapestry,  Ac. ;  to  Bologna,  Naples,  and 
Sicily,  tlie  same ;  to  Milan,  in  addition  to  these  goods,  they  sent 
English  and  Spanish  "  woolinens"  ?  The  same  goods  were  ex- 
ported to  Florence,  Genoa,  4c.,  Ac.  Antwerp  also  exported  Flax, 
4a,  to  Italy.  To  Germany  she  exported  a  very  large  quantity 
of  Linens,  4c.  To  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Eastland, 
Livonia,  and  Poland,  Linens,  4c.  She  imported  from  these 
countries,  particularly  Eastland  and  Poland,  Flax,  4c.,  to  a 
large  amount.  To  France  she  exported  great  quantities  of  fine 
Linens,  getting  back  in  return  immense  quantities  of  canvas  and 
strong  Linens  from  Bretagne  and  Normandy.  To  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  she  exported  Linens.  He  estimated  the 
exports  and  imports  to  and  from  England  at  twenty-four  million 
guilders,  or  £2,400,000.  To  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary, 
Linens  and  Flax  thread,"  &c.,  4c. 

He  also  says  that  ''  Bois-le-duc  was  then  the  seiat  of  a  great 
many  manufactures,  among  others  20,000  pieces  of  Linen, 
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worth,  OE  an  average,  ten  crowns  each,  were  made  aimiially/'  At 
Noveile  (fi?e  leagues  from  Brussels),  he  says  ''they  made  great 
quantities  of  very  fine  cambric,  and  also  at  Cambray^  which  ori- 
ginally gave  its  name  to  that  fine  manufacture.  At  Comi:eDay  they 
made  fine  Linen  for  the  table.  At  Teel^  Linen  cloth  and  buck- 
ram* At  Ghent,  the  cloth  named  from  that  city,  Ghcnting,  in 
immense  quantities,  also  fine  Linen  of  many  sorts,  woollen  also, 
and  tapestries,  fustians,  buckrams,"  4o. 

Of  Amsterdam,  Guiciardini  says  they  have  no  Flax  of  their 
own  growth,  yet  make  the  finest  Lmen  in  the  imiverse.  This 
may  be  true,  but  in  1560  great  quantities  of  Flax  were  raised 
in  some  parts  of  Holland. 

Leyden  was  early  distinguished  for  its  woollen  manufactures, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  Leyden  cloths  they 
were,  in  1482  subjected  to  iospection  by  the  Government  autho- 
rities, something  in  the  same  way  as  Linens  were  in  Scotland  at 
a  much  later  period. 

In  1570  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain  began. 
In  1585  the  sacking  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spanish  soldiery,  drove 
the  trade  of  that  city,  and  of  the  manufacturer  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  into  England  and  Holland*  Many  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  settled  at  Leyden  ;  the  Linen  spinners  and  wea- 
vers at  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam  ;  and  more  than  one-third  of 
those  who  worked  and  traded  in  serges,  stockings,  flannels,  taf- 
fetas, silks,  and  damasks  fled  to  England.  Gerard  Malynes 
says  that  four -fifths  of  the  merchandize  sold  in  Antwerp,  before 
itB  sacking  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1585,  were  English. 

In  1595  the  Dutcli  began  to  trade  with  India,  and  in  1  GOl  they 
opened  up  a  trade  with  Japan,  sending  out  Linens,  wooUcn  cloths, 
Ac. ;  but,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the  trade  was  almost  annihi- 
lated. In  a  manuscript,  submitted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
shortly  before  his  execution,  to  Jame^  I.,  the  great  extent  o(  the 
trade  of  Holland  is  graphically  detailed,  and  had  this  monarch 
carried  out  the  recommendations  of  that  p'eat  mao,  they  would 
have  advanced  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  but  they  were  disregarded. 

In  the  middle  ot  the  17th  century,  although  the  Dutch  had 
no  native  commodities  of  their  own,  havbg  imported  their  Flax, 
Ucmp,  &c,,  yet  their  commerce  was  greater  than  all  the  rest  of 
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Europe  together.  This  prosperity  was  increased  by  the  great 
influx  of  men  from  Germany,  France,  and  England,  irhence 
they  were  driven  by  religious  persecutions,  and  civil  wars.  The 
security  a£forded  by  the  Government  of  Holland  drew  many  of 
the  best  people  thither,  and  as  they  had  to  work  for  their  sus- 
tenance, it  added  to  the  general  opulence.  Each  town  had  then 
its  own  particular  commerce  or  staple,  which  they  brought  to 
the  greatest  height  of  improvement.  Haarlem  had  the  manu- 
&cture  of  Linen,  mixed  stuffs,  and  flowers. 

Holland  was  not,  however,  destined  to  continue  a  great  manu- 
facturing country.  The  deamess  of  labour,  high  taxes,  and 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  country,  were  unfavourable  to 
the  production  of  woven  fiibrics.  They  owed  their  manufactur- 
ing prosperity  to  the  commotions  and  persecutions  in  other 
lands,  particularly  in  France,  Spam,  and  Flanders.  As  more 
peaceful  times  dawned  in  England  and  France,  manufactures, 
aided  by  improved  machinery,  took  root  and  prospered  there. 
As  manufactures  rose  in  these  countries,  they  declined  in  Hol- 
land, until  at  last  they  only  retained  those  which  were  not 
exposed  to  the  competition  of  other  nations.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  Holland  was  more  adapted  by  position,  and  by  the  commer- 
cial spirit  of  her  citizens,  for  being  a  trading,  rather  than  a  manu- 
facturing country. 

The  wars  with  Britain  and  other  countries,  which  followed  the 
season  of  prosperity  in  the  Netherlands,  did  irreparable  injury 
to  her  manufactures.  These  wars  interrupted  trade,  caused 
heavy  losses  by  captures  at  sea  and  otherwise,  and  greatly  increased 
taxation.  Voltaire  says,  *^  it  is  war  alone  that  improvishes  a 
nation,"  and  certainly  war  all  but  ruined  the  Netherlands.  Her 
trade  declined,  her  capital  had  to  seek  employment  abroad,  and 
it  nourished  the  growing  trade  of  those  countries  in  which  it  was 
invested,  and  enabled  them  to  become  rivals  to  the  Dutch  them- 
selves. 

In  1765  there  was  exported  from  Rotterdam  2500  to  2700 
tons  of  Flax,  and  17,000  hogsheads  of  Flax  seed,  value  about 
508  each,  or  £42,500 ;  and  Dort  exported  from  5C0  to  600 
tons  of  Flax.  At  this  time  English  printed  Linens  and  calicoes, 
being  the  common  summer  dress  in  Holland,  were  in  every  shop 
in  the  country,  and  no  attempts  to  imitate  them  had  hitherto  sue- 
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ceeded  At  this  period  Linens  were  exported  from  the  province 
of  Holland,  Haarlem  (and  bleaching  Linens),  AmBterdam,  and 
FriealancI,  the  latter  being  specially  noted  for  its  Linena,  then  the 
finest  in  Europe. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Holland  its  Linen  trade  was  large  and 
important,  not  only  supplying  the  home  demand,  but  affording, 
aa  above  narrated,  great  quantities  for  export  to  other  countries. 
It  declined  with  the  general  trade  of  the  conntr}%  which  iu  1795 
had  become  completely  paralyzed.  After  the  peace  of  1815  the 
Linen  trade  began  to  revive,  and  it  subsequently  increased  to 
a  very  important  extent,  especially  in  Flanders. 

The  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  took  place  on  15th 
November,  1S3L  The  two  countries  have  since  been  distinct, 
and  a  short  notice  of  Belgium,  subsequent  to  the  separation, 
will  be  given  in  another  chapter. 

There  are  still  some  Linens  manufactured  in  Haarlem,  but 
the  quantity  is  unimportant,  the  bleaching  of  Linens  is,  however^ 
still  extensively  carried  on.  In  some  other  places  a  few  are 
mfkde,  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  In  Friesland  a  large 
quantity  of  superior  Flax  is  grown,  and  at  Leeuwarden  and 
Harlingen  canvas  and  Linen  are  manufactured,  but  not  on  a  large 
scale.  Some  Linens  arc  also  made  in  ZwoUc.  The  province  of 
North  Brabant  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  Linen  trade,  chiefly 
for  home  im;.  It  is  made  by  the  small  farmers  when  not  en- 
gaged in  field  labour,  the  yam  being  spuu  by  their  wives  and 
daughters,  by  the  common  hand-whed,  and  from  their  own  Flax. 
Bois-le-duc,  in  that  province,  has  long  lost  its  former  celebrity 
for  Linens,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the  peasants  are  still  en- 
gaged in  Linen  weaving  in  their  own  cottages,  and  they  bring  the 
produce  of  their  labour  to  an  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in  that 
town  on  St  John's  day. 

Holland  not  being  now  a  manufacturing  country,  domes* 
tic  fabrics  receive  little  protection  from  its  customs'  tarifl. 
From  and  after  Ist  November,  1862,  Linen  and  Jute  yams 
were  admitted  tree  of  duty.  Sail  twine  pays  f.  l.(X)  per  100 
lbs.  Linen  and  all  manufactures  of  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Tow, 
pay  5  per  cent,  ad  valorum,  excepting  sail^dotb,  which  pays 
t  0.30  per  roll  of  42  ells,  and  when  beyond  that  length,  60 
oent&      Tbeae  partimdara  are  taken  from  *'  The  Tariff  for  the 
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Nefherlands,''  kindly  sappled  by  Mr  Thorns,  the  Vice  Consnl 
at  Dandee.  Linens  can  therefore  be  imported  into  Holland  at  a 
lower  price  than  they  can  be  produced  there,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  given  in  another  portion  of 
this  Yolume,  the  Dutch  are  veiy  good  customers  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  1841  the  value  of  Linen  yam  and  Linens  imported,  ex- 
ported, and  sent  through  Holland,  was  as  follows : — 


TABNa 

I1CPOKT& 

EXPOBT& 

TBAVUt. 

YAnii,nw,   ..... 

£83,900 

£670 

£43.300 

Import!  |thi  from  England,  Tnuisit  almoft  itt 

toOennnny. 

Tarni  for  Sewing    .... 

2S,000 

600 

6,260 

Imports  idi  from  EngUnd,  Transit  itha  to 

Germany. 

Yami  f or  WeaTing, 

23^000 

860 

8,300 

Imports  ith  from  England,  Transit  aU  to 

Germany. 

166,600 

2,100 

8,300 

Imports  nearly  all  from  Germany,  Exports  and 

Transit  to  various  ooantries. 

Da    I>yed  and  Printed, 

16,660 

•.• 

860 

Imports  Iths  from  Germany. 

Da    Table  and  Napkin  Oloths,  white  or  damask,   12,n00 

166 

260 

Imports  almost  all  from  Germany. 

Da    Bed  Ticks.       .... 

11,000 

... 

460 

Some  other  manufactures  of  Flax,  Hemp,  &c.y  came  from  Ger- 
many, Bussia,  England,  &c.,  and  were  chiefly  used  for  home  con- 
sumption. There  were  then  no  mills  for  spinning  Linen  yams, 
or  Linen  weaving-factories  in  Holland,  excepting  a  few  in 
Overyssel  and  North  Brabant,  and  they  were  not  extensive. 

The  very  large  quantities  of  Jute  yam  exported  from  the 
United  Khigdom  (chiefly  from  Dundee),  to  Holland,  is  wrought 
up  into  cotton  and  cofiee  bagging  and  other  fabrics,  to  a  great 
extent  by  those  confined  in  the  prisons  and  houses  of  correction. 
The  bulk  of  it  is  sent  out  to  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  East  Lidies.  The  quantity  required  for  this  pur- 
pose is  very  great,  and  likely  to  increase.  In  1858  there  was 
imported  into  Holland  1,145,600  bags  of  East  Lidia,  and  17,600 
bags  of  West  Lidia  coffee,  of  which  the  Netherland  Trading 
Company  imported  1,120,900  bags.  The  value  of  the  ordinary 
Linen  goods  exported  to  Java  and  the  other  Dutch  possessions 
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in  the  Eastern  Archepelago  ia  62  per  ceoi  of  the  whole  export ; 
while  the  valae  of  the  imports  in  this  branch  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  exports. 

Hitherto  there  bad  been  no  law  in  Holland  akin  to  the  Fac- 
tjory  Act  of  this  country,  but  recent  enquiries  have  been  made 
by  Bome  parties  in  that  country  regarding  the  working  of  the 
Act  here,  with  the  view  of  its  intToduction  there. 

In  1862  men  and  boys  employed  at  weaving  wronght 
10  hours  a  day  as  a  minimum,  to  14  hours  as  a  maximum ; 
women  and  girls,  10  to  13  ;  and  children,  9^  to  13  hours.  Men, 
lads,  women,  girls,  and  children^  at  spinmng,  10  to  13  honiB  ; 
less  about  2 J  hours  a-day  for  meals,  Wages — ^men,  lOd  to  Is  8d 
a-day  ;  women,  7d  to  Is  8d  ;  lads,  5d  to  Is  8d  ;  girls  and  chil* 
dren,  2J  to  8d. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  Holland  for  the  years 
noted,  were  as  follows :  — 


IMPOETS. 

1850. 

1855. 

Total  Import* 

Entered  for 

Totfcl 

Efiterod 

iccluduig 

Home   Cod 

Importa. 

for  Oon- 

Trantit. 

■tiniptioD. 

nimptioru 

Lioeti  Yftro,  Baw^ 

.       L.137»3G:> 

L.71,6^ 

L.94,0i2 

U64,456 

Do.,  Other  ynds. 

.        Tout  172 

Tool  106 

Tone  186 

Toot  102 

liDCDft, 

,       KIM,CGS 

L.  137,566 

L.  156,842 

L  136,47a 

Sackcloth,     . 

P*.  7390 

r*.  7220 

Pi.  15JC3 

?a  15,184 

FU£,     .        .        . 

Taiii45S 

T^»aeo 

To»»  1.128 

Tom  l.OBfi 

Utmp,  . 

•    .  » i,m 

„i.«w 

t»     3.^ 

.•    3,465 

EXPORTS, 

IS&d 

UBS. 

From  Holland. 

Tnwiiit  From  Hollaiid, 

Tnndt. 

nftn,   . 

,      Tom  9,808 

Tow  214 

Tom  12,867 

Tont  68 

Linco  YmtJh,  lUw, 

U2,205 

K6&,712 

L.2,n4 

1*2»,307 

IXi,     Other  KiikK 

Tooi  15 

Tom  7G 

Too.  a 

Ton.  97 

Uneni, , 

L.C9»248 

L  16,368 

1.57,549 

L,20,363 

Sudulotb,    .        . 

1%  3,175 

Ps.  125 

Pi^  M3e 

P^  575 

The  quantity  ol  Flax  and  Hemp  grown  in  Holland  for  the 
years  noted  was  as  follows : — 


FUx, 


1S52. 

Ton.  12.»1H 

..       1,152 


1S53. 
Tona  6,341 


1851. 
Ton*  6.5S6 
«•      lr666 


The  value  of  the  Flai  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1859  was 
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£254,802.     The  value  of  the  Linens  imported  in  1860  was 
£171,442,  and  exported  £75,364. 

Mr  Ward,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Hague, 
in  his  report  dated  27th  June,  1862,  says : — "  There  are  no 
statistics  on  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Netherlands 
made  up,  and  any  abstracts  got  are  necessarily  imperfect  and 
incomplete."  No  positive  reliance  can  therefore  be  made  on  the 
figures  given  above,  although  they  are  believed  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  substantially  correct 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BELGIAN      LINEN. 


After  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  government 
of  the  former  kingdom  paid  great  attention  to  the  manufactures 
of  the  coimtry.  The  cultivation  of  Flax  received  much  en- 
couragement, and  large  quantities  have  long  been  regularly 
grown  in  both  East  and  "West  Flanders,  and  in  otiier  provinces 
in  the  kingdom  The  quality  of  the  Flcuc  raised  is  highly  ex- 
tolled, and  it  commands  a  comparatively  high  price  in  all 
countries.  Large  quantities  of  the  Flax  grown  is  consumed  at 
home,  but  it  is  also  exported  extensively  to  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  other  countries. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Flemings  have  been  famous  for 
their  mode  of  cultivating,  preparing,  and  dressing  Flax,  which  is 
not  surpassed,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  other  country.  Some 
accoimt  of  the  various  processes  employed  there  having  already 
been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Flax  culture,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more  on  the  subject  here. 

The  farmers  who  grow  the  Flax  have  generally  small  hold- 
ings, and  much  of  the  work  connected  with  its  preparation  is 
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performed  by  the  members  of  their  own  family*  They  also 
qiin  and  weave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  for  domestic  wear,  and 
Bometimes  also  for  Bale  in  the  home  market  In  addition  to  the 
quantity  thus  produced,  there  are  large  estabHshments  for  the 
epiaaing  and  weaving  of  Lineus  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  chief  Bcata  of  the  pkin  Linen  manufactures  are  Ghent, 
Oudenarde,  Reaaix,  Grammoot,  Lokeron,  and  Alost,  in  East 
FlanderB ;  Thielt  and  Roulers,  in  West  Fiandera  ;  Malines,  and 
Turnhout,  in  Antwerp,  and  Ath  in  Hatnault.  Couitrai,  Brui- 
8cls,  and  Bruges,  arc  celebrated  for  lace,  threadj  ticking,  and 
checks,  &c. 

The  machinery  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  factories  in 
Belgium  is  of  the  best  construction,  and  with  all  the  recent  im- 
provements, a  great  part  of  it  having  been  supplied  by  the  best 
makers  in  Leeds  and  other  towns  in  this  kingdom.  At  one 
period  large  quantities  of  the  yarn  spun  was  exported  to  France, 
but  the  high  duties  charged  by  France  nearly  put  a  stop  to  the 
trade.  The  recent  alterations  in  the  French  tariff  will  no 
doubt  again  open  tlie  door  to  the  Belgium  spinners,  and  enable 
them  to  send  part  of  their  surplus  production  thither.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  Belgian  yarn  are  annually  exported  to  this 
country,  and  used  in  some  of  the  manufactures  of  Leeds  and 
Belfast.  Belgium  also  imports  a  good  deal  of  Linen  yarn  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  part  of  which  is  used  in  her  manufac- 
ture8»  and  part  sent  on  to  Germany. 

The  quantity  of  Linen  manufactured  annually  in  Belgium, 
exclusive  of  what  is  made  in  the  houses  and  worn  by  the  farmers 
of  F  landers,  was  stated  to  amount  to  about  750,000  pieces  in  1840, 
Since  then  the  production  has  increased  very  largely,  and  the 
increase  would  appear  to  be  progresMve.  According  to  French 
official  accounts  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Belgium  of  the 
following  articles  entered  for  consumption  in  1839  was — Flax, 
£24,997;  Linen  yarn,  £89,689;  Linen,  £440,9)5;  laco  of 
Linen  thread,  £91,393;  Unseed,  £136,623;  total,  £783.617; 
besides  articles  of  same  class  introduced  by  contraband. 

The  process  of  bleaching  in  Belgium  is  much  and  deservedly 
extolled,  as  the  colours  produced  are  very  pure  and  bright. 
The  water  in  some  of  the  rivers  would  appear  to  be  admirably 
adapted,  not  only  for  steeping  Flax,  but  also  for  bleaching  both 
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Lmen  yam  and  doth,  and  no  doubt  this  circumstance  helps  to 
bring  out  the  high  colours  for  which  the  Belgian  bleachers  are 
so  celebrated.  There  is  a  bleaching  establishment  worked  by 
steam  at  Antwerp,  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1856  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  Linen  and  Hempen 
manufactures  of  Belgium  amounted  to  199,779  people,  of  whom 
86,663  were  males,  and  113,116  females. 

The  quantity  and  real  value  of  the  Linen  importations  into 
Belgium  for  the  five  years  ending  1860  were  as  follows : — 

FLAX. 


18M. 
Qauitifcy,    Tdni,     6900 
BmJ  Value,         L.482,567 

1887.              18S& 

7420             10,710 

L.452,291       L.652,390 

H  BMP. 

1860. 

8425 

L.581,600 

186a 
9730 
U592,600 

Qantity,    TdDf,     1410 
UmI  Value,          L.53,3G6 

2880                 1345 
L.89,836        L.60,914 

2365 
L.80,752 

1915 
L.65,289 

LINEN     YARNa 

QoMitity,    Timi,       616 
Baal  Value,        L.1Q1.990 

663                1246 
L.110,090       L.2S9,275 

LINEN& 

618 
L.125»694 

448 
L.91,008 

Quaaiity,    Torn,       116 
Keal  Value,         L.101,076 

124                  116 
L.8%832         L.73,d06 

151 
U86,775 

293 
L.119,173 

Besides  Linen,  laoe  and  tulle,  and  mixed  Linen,  and  ootton  small  wares. 

The  quantity  of  Flax,  and  Hemp,  and  manufactures  thereof, 
imported  into  Belgium  ("  Special  Trade'")  was,  in  1861, 19,006 
tons,  value,  £1,030,720.  In  1862  the  quantity  was  18,373  tons. 
Of  the  Hemp  imported  nearly  one-half  was  from  Great 
Britain,  about  one-fourth  from  Russia,  and  about  one-eighth 
from  Austria.  Of  the  Flax,  about  one-half  was  from  Bussia, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  from  Holland.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  Linen  yam  imported  was  from  Great  Britain. 

The  Linen  exports  for  the  same  period  consisted  of — 


1856. 
Qnaoiity,    Tons,       421 
Heal  Value,       L  15,912 


Quantity,    Tons,  12,€C0 
Real  Value.      L.Se9,631 


HEMP. 

1857.                185&  1859.  1860. 

274                   183  218  227 

L.10,362             L.6943  L.7436  L.7745 

FLAX. 

14,806               14,941  12,394  16,840 

L.901,725       L.910,655  L.855.457  L.1,025,561 
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185a  186a 

2241  3273 

L.4ii,$30       LLe23,481 


3339 


4306 
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1856.              1857.  1868. 

QaRQiil;,    Ton*,     IMl               2480  1777 

BeAl  Vftlue,     L3n,M7       U403,60G  L  356,850 

LINENS. 
QttMtity,    TooB,     3344  34G6  3358  ^__ 

RaftlVmluc,      L.G76.e88    L.l,20€,302     L.ia36,011     L.1,096,193     L.1439,289 
BeNidet  Liijeo,  Uce  And  tulle,  of  the  ftveniga  value  of  *bout  £40«000  jr«Arlf« 

The  exports  from  Bel^um  in  1861  were — ^Flax  and  Hemp 
17,792  tons,  value  £1,134,440 ;  Linen  yams,  2G10  tons,  value 
£512,200  ;  Linens,  4410  tons,  value  £1,131,240.  In  1862  the 
qoantities  were — Flax  and  Hemp,  19,M0  tons;  Linen  yarn, 
2860  tons ;  Linens,  424U  tonfi. 

Mr  Barron,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  BrusBels,  in  his  report, 
dated  25th  Feb.,  1863,  (from  which  the  above  fitatistics  relating 
to  1861  and  1862  are  taken),  says: — **  In  official  parlance  the 
'  special  *  trade  comprises  only  imports  for  home  consumption, 
and  exports  of  native  produce.  My  tables  are  all  intended  to 
depict  the  *  special '  trade  only ;  but  great  quantities  of  goods  not 
liable  to  duty,  especially  Flax,  Ac,  pass  in  and  out  of  Belgimn  aa 
if  intended  for  home  consumption,  and  then  as  if  native  produce, 
and  thus  completely  vitiate  the  returns  of  the  special  imports  and 
exports."  He  farther  says  : — **  The  exports  of  Linen  yams  and 
tissues  alone  amounted  in  18G1  to  f  41,000,000*  If  to  this  be 
added  the  value  of  Flax  and  Hemp  exported,  viz.,  f,  28,300,000, 
we  should  arrive  at  the  prodigious  amount  of  nearly  f.  70,000,000 
as  the  aggregate  value  of  these  6bre8  exported  from  Belgium  in 
a  raw  or  manufactured  state.  It  isi  true  some  foreign  Flax  is 
confounded  with  these  exports.  The  finest  Flax  in  the  world  is 
grown  in  Flanders,  This  is  evidently  the  most  important  in- 
dustry of  Belgium  in  exportable  value.  It  has  profited  largely 
by  the  cotton  crisis. 

"  Another  staple  industry  of  Belgium,  the  Lace  trade  shares 
in  the  general  languor.  The  manufacture  of  Valenciennes  lace 
alone  occupies  50,000  women  in  the  two  Flanders,  and  repre- 
aenta  a  value  of  nearly  f.  20,000,000  per  annum.  De  Bruxelles 
is  another  national  lace  which  is  unsurpasBed  in  any  other 
countiy,  4c. 

"  The  extensive  Linen  mills  existing  in  Ghent  ha\re  afforded 
a  r^ource  to  many  cotton  workers. 
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''The  new  tariffon  Linens  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent  Although 
it  offers  no  real  reciprocity  it  is  some  improvement  on  the  pre- 
vious regime^  and  is  even  more  liberal  than  the  new  French 
tariff,  which  has  already  proved  beneficial  to  the  English 
trade.'' 

Of  the  Flax  exported,  on  the  average  fhlly  one-half  is  to 
France,  and  three-eighths  to  Great  Britain.  Of  the  yams 
about  one-half  is  to  France,  three-eighths  to  Prussia,  and  one- 
eighth  to  Holland ;  and  of  the  Linens  about  one-third  is  to  France, 
one-fourth  to  Holland,  and  one-fifth  to  Prussia. 

The  recent  progress  and  present  state  of  the  Linen  manufac- 
ture  in  Belgium  was  well  exemplified  by  the  goods  shown  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  yams  and  Linens  ex- 
hibited gave  indisputable  evidence  of  the  ddll  displayed  in  their 
production,  and  the  excellence  which  the  manufSacture  has  at- 
tained in  that  country,  proving  unquestionably  that  Belgium  is 
no  mean  competitor  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  following  short  report  on  the  Linen  shewn 
by  Belgium  was  written  during  the  Exhibition,  and  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  goods  exhibited,  and  it  is  not  without 
its  lesson  to  all  engaged  in  the  trade : — 

"  There  are  comparatively  few  private  exhibitors  of  Flax  yams 
and  Linens  from  this  country,  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
shown  by  the  Belgian  Grovernment,  and  produced  at  the  various 
Flemish  Apprentice  Schools  throughout  the  country.  The  pri- 
vate exhibitors  are  the  present  owners  of  what  were  lately 
Apprentice  Schools,  some  Linen  Societies,  and  a  number  of 
private  firms.  The  Yams  comprise  heavy  Flax  and  Tow  sorts. 
Some  of  them  are  shown  in  various  stages  of  preparation,  and  of 
various  qualities  and  sizes.  The  Linens  exhibited  are  of  many 
kinds,  and  comprise  sail-cloth,  sackings,  ducks,  sheetings,  shirt- 
ings, ticks,  diapers,  damasks,  &c.,  <&c.,  forming  altogether  a  large 
and  varied  assortment.  Both  Flax  and  Hemp  sail-cloth  is 
shown.  The  Hemp  goods  look  rather  coarse,  and  are  not  of 
great  merit ;  but  the  Flax  canvas  is  made  of  wellnspun  yam,  of 
good  colour,  and  firmly  driven  up.  Some  excellent  four-yard 
wide  canvas  is  shown.  Many  of  the  Linens  are  shown  in  the 
rough  or  loom  state  ;  and  they  are  very  carefully  manufactured 
and  very  excellent  cloth.     Others  are  shown  in  the  bleached  and 
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finished  state,  and  are  of  Mgh  colour,  tastefiiUy  done  up,  and  of 
most  superior  quality.  They  are  of  rariotis  degrees  of  fineneas, 
from  common  Jute  and  Tow  Backmg  to  very  fine  lawn  or  cam- 
bric. The  diajjcrs  are  etrong,  useful,  and  pretty  goods.  The 
damasks^  in  table  LinenB,  and  for  bed  and  window  curtains,  dis- 
play extraordinary  taste  in  design  and  finish.  They  are  very 
lovely,  of  admirable  quality,  and  some  of  them  of  particularly 
fine  texture*  In  class  No.  4,  Belgium  has  also  an  admirable 
and  large  assortment  of  Flax  and  yarns.  The  Flax  is  exhibited 
in  every  stage  of  preparation,  and  from  a  common  to  the  very 
finest  quaMty.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  most  beautifully 
dressed  and  made  up,  and  of  remarkably  fine  fibre.  The  yarns 
shown  in  both  classes  are  of  many  sorts  and  qualities,  Tow, 
Flax,  and  Hemp,  but  the  greater  proportion  are  in  wet  spun 
line.  They  are  beautifully  spun,  and  some  of  the  specimens  aro 
of  remarkable  fineness,  and  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the 
finest  examples  of  either  the  Leeds  or  Belfast  mills.  With  such 
Flax  and  with  such  yarn,  no  wonder  that  Belgium  makes  so 
fine  an  appearance  in  Linens.  The  display  in  both  these  de- 
partments is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  worthy  of  the  very 
greatart  praise. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
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The  soil  of  France  is,  in  many  districts,  admLral>Iy  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  and  l>oth  plants  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  cultivated  extensively  in  some  parta  of  that 
empire.  The  manufacture  of  Linens  in  France  also  dates 
back  to  a  remote  period,  and  some  cities  and  districts  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  large  quantity  and  high  quality  of  the 
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Linens  produced  by  them.  The  French  are,  and  have  long  been, 
eBsentially  a  Linen  wearing  people,  and  the  consumption  of  the 
various  qualities  for  household  and  other  purposes  throughout 
the  country  is  very  large. 

When  the  Bomans  swayed  the  destinies  of  France,  Linens 
were  extensively  produced  there,  and  since  that  period,  although 
the  manufacture  may  have  fluctuated  much  in  different  ages, 
it  has  never  been  wholly  extinct.  Charlemagne,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  wore  Linen,  and  his  subjects  were  partly  clothed 
in  the  same  material  At  this  period,  and  perhaps  for  long 
afterwards,  the  making  of  Linen  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
labour  of  female  servants,  who  span  and  weaved  it  for  domestic 
use.  What  was  not  so  required  would  be  sold  to  those  who 
manu&ctured  none  in  their  own  establishments,  but  who  could 
in  this  way  supply  themselves  with  this  necessary  article. 

Rheims  was  £Eunous  for  its  Linen  manufisM^tures  at  an  early 
period.  Li  1394  it  is  said  the  King  of  France  sent  "fine 
Linen  of  Kheims"  to  the  Sultan,  as  part  of  the  ransom  of  some 
noble  prisoners  who  had  fidlen  into  his  hands.  Eeynes  or 
Bennes  and  Champagne  were  much  celebrated  about  this  period 
in  romances  and  poems  for  the  excellence  of  their  Linens. 
Champagne  has  now  lost  its  Linen  trade,  but  it  has  acquired 
as  wide  a  fame  for  its  exhilarating  wine  as  it  ever  had  for  its 
Linens,  and  probably  the  substantial  benefits  which  it  derives 
from  its  "  champagne  "  is  far  greater  than  ever  it  got  from  its 
Linens.  In  1422  Normandy  had  a  considerable  Linen  manufac- 
ture. In  1437  Bretagne  exported  canvas.  In  1453  France  had 
an  extensive  foreign  trade.  She  had  then  her  wealthy  merchant, 
Jacques  Coeur,  who  had  300  factors,  and  traded  with  the  Turks 
and  Persians.  He  expk>rted  large  quantities  of  Linen  and  other 
goods.  In  an  enumeration  of  the  exports  at  this  period,  cloth 
and  canvas  are  among  the  articles  sent  from  Bretagne. 

During  the  IGth  century  the  commerce  of  France  presents  no 
feature  of  striking  interest.  She  then  exported  Linens  and 
other  goods  to  England,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
exchange  between  the  woollens  of  England  and  the  Linens  of 
Bretagne. 

Guicciardini  in  his  picture  of  Antwerp  in  1560,  says  that 
great  quantities  of  fine  Linens  were  exported  from  Antwerp  to 
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France,  geltiDg  back  immense  quantities  of  canvas  end  strong 
Linene  from  Bretagne  and  Normendy.  He  also  says  that  at  the 
same  period  canabric  was  made  at  Cambray.  The  fabric  got  its 
name  from  this  town,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  had  first 
been  made  there.  Giovoni  Bolero  says  that  France,  at  the  close 
of  the  16th  century »  possessed  four  magnets,  which  attracted  the 
wealth  of  other  countries— one  of  which  was  Hemp  and  cloth, 
of  which,  and  of  cordage,  great  quantities  were  exported  to  Lis- 
bon and  to  Seville.  Be  adds  that  the  exportation  of  the  articles 
of  thb  class  was  incredibly  great. 

In  1G03  King  Henry  IV.  introduced  foreign  workmen  into 
France  for  the  improvement  of  manufactures,  including  tapes- 
tries, cloths  and  serges,  silks  and  stuffs,  gaups  or  thin  Linen 
cloth,  &e.  At  this  time,  it  is  said,  a  Linen  manufacture  was  set 
up — probably  in  some  town  where  no  establishment  of  the  kind 
had  previously  existed.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Col- 
bert directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  in  France,  which  were  then  raised  to  their  greatest 
height.  In  1685  the  value  of  Linen  sail-cloth  and  canvas  ex- 
ported to  England  was  £400,000,  and  to  Holland  £1S0,000  ; 
and  the  average  value  of  Linens  exported  to  England  in  the 
years  1686,  1687,  and  1688,  was  about  £700,000  sterling. 

The  Popish  persecutions  which  followed  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  drove  about  600,000  protestants  from 
France,  These  men  were  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  country, 
and  their  removal  proved  a  great  blow  to  its  manufactures,  not 
only  by  the  loss  of  their  heads  and  hands,  but  by  the  stimulus 
which,  by  their  skill  and  industry,  was  given  to  the  same  manp- 
factures  in  the  countries  to  which  they  went.  Subsequent  wars 
had  also  the  effect  of  gradually  d^troying  some  of  the  French 
manufactures,  and  of  transferring  them  to  other  nations,  **  In  this 
way,'*  says  Macpherson,  *'  France  was  deprived  of  a  most  profitable 
manufacture  of  two  species  of  Linen,  viz.,  dowlas  and  buckram, 
chiefly  made  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  of  which  England  was 
said  to  have  taken  off  to  the  value  of  £200,000  annually  ;  for 
England,  not  being  able  to  do  without  these  two  sorts  of  linen, 
set  the  Hamburgers  in  imitating  them  so  well,  that  the  very 
names  of  these  French  Linens  with  us  are  buried  in  oblivion." 

In  1753  the  value  of  the  Linens  exported  from  France  was 
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911,465  livres.  In  1764  Linens  were  exported  from  LiUe 
and  Oambraj  in  French  Flanders;  Valenciennes  in  French 
fiainanlt ;  Amas  in  Artois ;  Amien,  St  Quentin  (lawn),  and 
Abbeyille  (sackcloth),  in  Picardy ;  Troyes  (Linen  and  canvas), 
in  Champagne;  Caen  in  Normandy;  and  Mortagne  (coarse 
Linens),  in  Maine.  In  Postlethwayt's  Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
published  in  1766,  it  is  stated  that  ''Flax  abounds  in  France. 
They  import  large  quantities,  however,  from  Bussia.  Holstein 
and  Flanders  lint  is  of  great  esteem  ;  that  of  Picardy  comes  near 
it ;  of  others,  Biga  and  Konigsberg  are  in  most  repute/'  He 
says  the  Linen  teide  of  Europe  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  Germans,  Swiss,  Flemings,  Hollanders  and  French. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  Linens  had  been  manufactured  very 
extensively  in  France  a  century  ago,  because  in  addition  to  the 
large  quantity  of  Flax  grown  at  home,  the  importation  of  it,  the 
growth  of  foreign  countries,  was  also  large. 

The  following  extract,  (taken  from  the  Dundee  Advertiser), 
from  a  decree  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  shews  the  importance 
which  he  attached  to  the  prosperity  of  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  France,  and  the  large  share  which  the  Linen  manu- 
facture then  formed  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 

"  Palace  of  St  Cloud,  26th  June,  1810.  Napoleon,  Emperor 
of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  It  being  our  inten- 
tion to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  principal  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  our  empire  upon  everything  relating  to  commerce 
and  manufactures,  we  have  decreed  as  follows :— That  there  should 
be  established  at  Paris  a  general  council  of  manufacturers,  to  con- 
sist of  sixty  members.  The  most  useful  members  to  obtain  the  title 
of  Counsellor  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  receive  a  brevet 
signed  with  our  hand.  The  members  to  be  manufacturers  in  em- 
ploy." "  Six  of  them  shall  be  composed  of  those  in  the  Flax  and 
Hemp  manufacture,  one  of  whom  must  reside  in  Paris,  &c.,  &c.'* 

Since  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815  the  Linen  manufac- 
ture in  France  has  progressed  steadily.  Fiscal  regulations  and 
conmiercial  convulsions  have  now  and  again  ruffled  the  tenor 
of  its  course,  and  checked  its  career,  but  it  has  overcome 
all  obstructions  and  difficulties,  and  its  extent  is  probably  greater 
now  than  ever  it  was  at  any  former  period.  As  in  most 
other  countries,  the  Flax  and  Hemp  raised  by  the  farmers  were 
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dressed,  spun,  and  woven  for  domeslic  use  by  the  i:>easanti'y, 
many  centuries  before  large  manufactories  were  established.  In 
course  of  time  tliis  system  proved  inadequate  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  Linens,  and  eBtablishments  were  specially  erected  for 
weaving  the  cloth.  Spinning  by  machinery  was  subsequently 
introdticed,  and  latterly  weaving  by  power,  and  these  appliances 
have  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  trade. 

The  value  of  Linen  and  Hempen  cloth  exported  from  Franco 
in  1800  was  34,866,000  livres.  In  1814  no  linen  yam  was 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France,  and  the  quantity 
of  Linen  sent  thither  was  only  37,314  yards,  of  the  declared  value 
of  £3703,  The  exportation,  both  of  Linen  yam  and  Linens, 
from  this  country  to  France  was  not  of  great  extent  prior  to 
1836.  That  year  a  new  tariff  of  a  more  favourable  nature  came 
into  operation,  and  the  trade  at  once  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions, showing  the  advantage  to  both  countries  of  a  moderate 
scale  of  duties,  with  the  absence  of  undue  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce. In  1842,  in  order  to  encourage  the  native  manufacture, 
the  duties  were  again  raised,  and  the  trade  fell  ofl*  greatly.  In 
1847  the  duties  were  still  farther  increased,  and  upon  heavy 
sizes  oi  Linen  yarn  and  coarse  Linens  they  were  virtually  prohi- 
bitory. As  a  natural  consequence  the  trade  became  almost 
extinct,  and  for  about  twelve  years  only  small  quantities  of  the 
finest  class  of  goods  were  exported  to  France,  In  18G0  a  new  and 
more  liberal  tariff  came  into  operation,  and  great  hopes  were 
raised  regarding  its  value  to  the  linen  trade  of  this  country. 
Hitherto,  from  exceptional  causes,  these  have  been  only  partially 
realized^  and  for  some  part  of  this  year  (18G3)  Dundee,  instead 
of  exporting  her  yams  and  Linens  to  France,  as  it  was  expected 
she  would  do,  has  imported  from  that  country  large  quantities 
of  Flax,  Tow,  and  Jute  yarns»  and  also  sailcloth  and  other 
Linens.  This  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  ior  by  the 
high  prices  to  which  Linens  rose  in  that  town,  consequent 
upon  the  scarcity  of  cotton,  and  the  greatly  increased  consump- 
tion of  heavy  Linens  in  America,  for  war  and  other  purposes 
there.  These  caoaee  are  not,  however,  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  Dundee  being  undersold  on  her  own  streets 
by  French  yams  and  Linens,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
demand  for  such  goods  in  France  is  not  equal  to  the  producUoo, 
c  2 
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especially  for  Jute  yarns  and  cloth.  If  this  be  the  case,  this  conn* 
try  has  litUe  to  hope  from  France  as  a  market  for  her  Linens, 
even  in  ordinary  times  after  the  trade  has  settled  down  into  its 
usual  channels  again,  as  it  implies  that  the  French  can  spin  and 
weave  Linens  as  ch^ply  as  can  be  done  in  Dundee.  Britain 
has  therefore  no  compensating  advantages  to  counterbalance 
the  high  duiy  still  charged  upon  her  Linen  yams  and  Linens  im- 
ported into  France,  and  thus  far  the  Tariff  is  entirely  one-sided. 
The  progress  of  the  trade,  and  the  impolitic  effect  of  an 
adverse  tariff  are  well  exemplified  by  the  following  statement, 
taken  from  Parliamentary  Betums,  of  the  exports  to  that 
country  for  the  years  from  1830  to  1848.  The  effect  of  the 
new  tariff  for  the  first  two  years  is  shown  by  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports to  France  during  1860,  the  year  in  which  that  tariff 
came  into  force,  compared  with  those  for  1858  and  1862. 


UnenTanL 

Linen  Mtnnfootaie. 

1V»tal  declared 
▼aloe  of  Tarna 

llM. 

Declmd 

Tardi. 

Declared 

andLineni. 

1830 

Value. 

Value. 

2.724 

£200 

102,993 

£11.140 

£11,340 

1S31 

17,503 

1,005 

102,642 

8,265 

9,360 

1832 

76,512 

6,516 

314,100 

16,015 

22,531 

1833 

867,288 

68,299 

183,598 

13,055 

81,:»4 

1834 

1,430,369 

130,561 

263,961 

21,518 

152,079 

1835 

2,384,678 

198,823 

1,247,901 

61,612 

260,435 

1836 

4012,141 

276,942 

1,998,158 

118,666 

395,608 

1837 

7,010,983 

401,007 

3,668.388 

142,812 

543,819 

1838 

11,485,680 

600,806 

7,633,291 

273  854 

874,660 

1839 

12,259,254 

644,144 

6,255,476 

246,829 

890,973 

1840 

13  137,367 

629,533 

6,792,485 

225,505 

855,038 

1841 

20,832,875 

806,336 

8,823,503 

281,982 

1,088,318 

1842 

22,202.292 

749,675 

8,586,667 

270,019 

1,019,694 

1843 

13,824,285 

482,357 

4,379,601 

137,965 

620,322 

1844 

13.546,757 

601,241 

4,976,718 

173,454 

674,695 

1845 

9,153.188 

414,350 

2,366,082 

102,440 

516.790 

1846 

5,806,568 

262,101 

1,950,763 

83,119 

345,220 

1847 

1,662.173 

116,990 

1.326,265 

71,939 

188,929 

1848 

259,621 

23,003 

860.598 

45,508 

68,571 

DECLAR 

ED    VALUI 

5. 

I85( 

J 

LiDMiTftnL 

Linen  MnnofeetBree. 

Total. 

£ 

M223 

£67,260 

£ 

151,483 

186( 

) 

ro,62o 

61,097 

131,717 

1862 

I 

99,258 

188,329 

288,587 
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The  proportion  of  Linens  and  Lioen  yarns  wbich  were  sent 
from  Dundee  to  France  daring  the  years  given  in  the  foregoing 
tables  cannot  be  ascertained,  because  many  of  them  were  shipped 
to  Hull,  London,  &c.,  and  transhipped  from  these  ports.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  which  were  sent  direct 
from  Dundee  to  France,  for  the  ten  years  from  1839  to  1848 
inclusive.  If  the  quantities  sent  indirectly  were  added,  it  would 
be  seen  that,  for  many  of  these  years,  Dundee  manufactures 
formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  exports  to  France : — 

Expomrs  OF  LtuxKs  avs  Luiek  Yabnb  isnt  DmtcT  fsom  O^jiidis  to  Fk^iiok. 


Oni&. 

bi]j|g;i. 

ShMtingB 

Dowlfti. 

ToUl 

Lioeo  TuxM. 

PiM£fi«. 

riaoei. 

F|M«C 

Hmm 

riMM 

Tarai 

tbi. 

183S 

1J40 

6»750 

8.706 

69 

16,261 

2,363.160 

3,376,240 

1S40 

3,872 

3,666 

9,(120 

67 

16,821 

2,4tJ7,6lO 

4.453,:W4 

1841 

3.M 

8,923 

21,220 

159 

33.547 

4,913,165 

6,131,216 

1S42 

5,»4 

18,342 

28,137 

2(XS 

61,978 

7,551,960 

12,123,664 

1S43 

1,434 

fi,4:t2 

12,400 

226 

19,542 

2.839,300 

9,065,616 

ISM 

3,380 

1,146 

3521 

8,017 

l,223.6frf) 

10,7 13  58  J 

1S45 

IJJ19 

MKt 

2,682 

5.324 

802.445 

8,860,320 

ISIS 

437 

146 

606 

40 

1,319 

195,«3J 

2.332,736 

1SI7 

mo 

305 

626 

1,091 

163,176 

2,034,816 

184S 

72 

63 

135 

80,025 

260.624 

The  two  following  years  the  direct  exports  totally  ceased,  subse- 
quently a  little  yam  was  sent  occasionally,  but  the  trade  was 
almost  extinct  until  the  recent  tariff  came  into  operation,  when 
shipments  on  a  small  extent  were  for  a'time  resumed. 

Statement  of  the  duties  on  Linen  yams  and  Linens  imported 
into  France  according  to  the  tarifia  of  1S3G,  1842,  and  1860. 


Bsowir  Liimr  YAftus.—DirrT  oit  100  KiLooEAwrEa,  on  221  tsa,  B?rou8&. 


1836 
1842 

mo 

CtftMl. 

CUmS. 

ClMiS 

ClMti. 

• 

ciMia. 

ciAwe. 

i  !<«•  Md  udar  i  10  W 19  Lw 

»to3BL«i40toMLM 

m%o\i»u» 

Tm.    i.    D.    Ifr,     I.    D, 

14  11    3       24     19    3 
88    30    5      48    38    5 

15  12    0       20    16    0 

1 
Fa.     K    u.Fr.     ft.    © 

24    19    3   24     19    3 
80    64    0 126  100    0 
30    24    0  SS    28  10 

24     19    3   24     19    3 
i&»  1^    0  165  139    0 
60    48    0100    80    0 

1 
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UraLBAGHID  FLADI    LinV»--I>inrT  OV  100  KILB.  OK  221  LB8.  EVOUBH-QOAUrT 
ViXMD  BT  THB  NUMBIB  09  THBBADB  OV  WaBF  DI  On-FIITH  OV  AS  IVCB. 


B  thread- 
ftniidcr. 
iiii.S7por. 


18^6 
1842 
1800 


CImi  1. 


9  to  11 

UuwuU 

no.  51  por. 


PIL  8.  D.    PK.  1^  Ol 

33  26    5  05    52    0 

70  56    0126  100  10172  137 

2B226|55440|90    72 


CfaMB  t. 


IStoM 

thrHuU. 

us.  66  por. 


IS  to  17 
thTMds. 
«tt  79POI 


FR.  1.  D.      FR.  ft.  D. 

96    78    5142  113    7 


6. 


18to») 
thrMdi. 
an.  94  par. 


71251  200  10320  256 
0|115    92    0J170  136 


CteHfl.    I    CtewT. 


Mirwiili      i  apwards. 
OB.  iQSpor.  lQ6pr  A«pa 


Fr.  I^  d.     Fk.  f.  d.  I  Fk.  I^  n. 
195  166    0350  280    0350  280    0 
OW  373    7467  373    7 
0260  206    0400  320    0 


JutbYabhs— Natdbal  Goloub.— Dott  oh  100  Kils,  ob  221  LBa  Bboubh. 


Olddnfy, 
Mew  c!o , 

Claal. 

Clasf  2. 

OmiS.      j     CU«4. 

C1MI& 

211b.p«ripdL 

tOlbitoBIb. 

711»u 

6U>.toftlb. 
indusiTe. 

4lb.tof41b. 

FE.     ft.     D. 

60    48    0 
7      5    7 

Fr.    8.   D. 

6U    48    0 
9.20    7    4 

Fr.    ft.    D. 

60    48    0 

ia23    8    2 

Fr.  ft.  D. 
60  48  0 
15    12    0 

Fr.    ft.   D. 

M)    48    0 
20    16    0 

PoBB  JoTB  Goods— Natdbal  Goloub— Duty  on  lOOKita,  ob  221  lb&  Ebgubh— 

QUAUTT  nZXD  BT  THB  NUMRBB  OF  THBBADS  OF  WaBP  IH  OBB  nFTH  OF  AS  IFCB. 


Old  duty, 
Hbw  do., 

CiRBtl. 

ClftMf. 

ClMiS. 

Cla«4. 

Doable  Warp,  do, 
np  to  14  Porter. 

'       St         "  j4and5Ui;eiMl.. 
"*«•          1    16  to  M  por. 

6, 7. 4c  8  threads, 
SStoae  Porter. 

Fr.      ft.      D. 

77    61      7 
13    10      5 

Fr.    s.    d. 

77    61    7 
15    12    0 

Fr.    r.    d. 

77    61    7 
21    16  10 

Fr.    8.    D. 

77    61    7 
30    24    0 

Bleached  or  dyed  jrams  and  Linens  pay  considerably  higher 
rates  than  brown  or  unbleached  goods.  Drills,  both  brown  and 
bleached,  pay  higher  rates  than  other  Linens,  and  damasks  pay 
16  per  cent  ad  vcdarum.  In  1864  a  diminution  of  the  duty  on 
Jute  yarns  and  Jute  goods  takes  effect,  amounting  on  the  aver- 
age, to  about  30  per  cent,  on  the  rates  charged  up  to  that  date. 

There  are  not  existing  materials  for  the  minute  comparison 
of  the  growth  of  tactile  industry  in  France  over  a  series  of  years, 
like  that  which  is  made  up  for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the 
following  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  Linen  trade  of  France 
give  some  idea  of  its  extent  and  importance. 

The  average  value  of  the  Linen  yarn  imported  into  France 
from  all  countries  for  the  five  years  from  1834  to- 1838  was 
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£524,000.  In  1839  it  was  £1,044,000.  The  average  value  of 
Linena  exported  from  France  to  aU  countries  for  the  same  five 
years  was  £1,104,000,  and  for  1839  £1,208,000;  The  average 
value  of  Flax  exported  from  Fraoce  for  the  same  five  years  was 
£48,000,  and  for  1839  £180,000. 

The  average  annual  imports  of  Flax  into  Franco  for  the  three 
years  ending  as  under  were — 


1S3S. 
Tons,      424 


1838. 
1,953 


ISJL 
2,212 


1844. 
7,346 


1S47. 
11,290 


1850, 
15,201 


1853. 
23,063 


The  imports  of  Hemp  into  France  for  the  fullowing  years 
were— 

1&47,        1848.         1840.        1850.        1851.        1852.        1851 
Toes,  4,»8l        2,21^       2,900        2,642       1,078       2JM       3,329 

The  quantity  and  real  value  of  the  Linen  manufacturea  im- 
ported into  France  for  the  years  named  were  as  follows,  viz.  :-— 


Eeal  Vaiae, 

Quantity, 
B««l  Value, 


Qnantitj, 
K«al  Value, 


Quantity, 
B«al  Value, 


186a 

Totti.      fi,6.55 
.      I*27G,752 

Tout,    21J33 


H  S  M  P. 
1&^7.  185a 

7,948  0,042 

L.312,784        1^250,010 

FLAX, 

19,188  24,608 


185a 

7,860 
L.  292,050 


180a 

7,471 

L.  275,044 


L.1.192,478    L,I,012,9C»1    L.1,678,82C 


15,702  21,170 

L.iai5,870    k  1,419,100 


LIKEN  AND  HEMPEN  YARNSL 
TobB,      1,01C  1,243  909  1,212  2,388 

.      L.  1(4,000        L.  164,000        Lv172,000        L.172,000  1*252,000 

LINEN  AND  HEMPEN  FABRICS. 
Tons,      1,385  1,321  1,09a  1.414  2,13d 

.      U5{Nj,000        L  050,000        U58a»000        U&l4,00i)  1.792,099 


About  half  the  Flax  imported  is  from  Russia  and  the  other 
half  from  Belgium  ;  and  the  major  part  of  the  yarn  and  Linens 
imported  is  from  Belginm* 

The  quantity  and  real  value  of  the  Linen  manutacturesi  ex- 
ported for  same  years  were  as  follows : — 


186a 

Qoaataij,       Toni,        462 
H«al  Value,     .        L.21«374 

QuAnttty,       TuM,        961 
Ji««l  V«lu««      ,        U4^fm 


H  B  U  P. 

1B57.  1858. 

600  674 

L27,703  L.35.6C5 

FLAX. 

1,793  2,481 

L«^710  L.I3U10 


m 

*2W 
L124,1€G 


180a 

7ia 

U30,535 

2,fi6l 
Ul28.4£i 
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UNBN  AND  HBHPEN  YABNa 

18Se.  1867.  1856.  1869.  180a 

Qnftniity,       Tom,       409  487  818  696  986 

B«al  Value,      .       L.73.620         L.89,969       L.13S,466       L.136,639       L.226,828 

LINEN  AND  HEMPEN  FABBICS. 

Qiuntity,       Too*,      2,000  2,740  1,996  2,106  2,606 

BealValae,      .      L.844,000       L.892,000       L.708.000       L.828k000       L.876,000 

Thd  greater  part  of  the  Linens  exported  are  to  the  varions 
colonies  of  France. 

The  acreage  under  Flax  and  Hemp,  the  produce  thereof,  and 
the  value  of  the  same  in  the  years  noted,  were  as  follows : — 

AerM.  liDteed.  Ftbro.  YalaeSeed.  YftlaeFibr* 

Flux     1841     246,603  Imp.  Qn.,  253,479  Toos,  36,216  L.2,300,288 

„       1852     200,840  „          186.748  „    33,049  L.421,129    L.1,270^234 

Hemp  1841     440,:^!  „          576,428  „    66,301  L.3,451,494 

„       1852     125,.357  „          316,482  „    63.071  L.513,743    L.1,986,239 

In  1841  the  average  produce  of  Flax  seed  per  acre  was  8.3 
Imperial  bushels,  and  in  1852  7.43,  and  the  value  per  Imperial 
bushel  for  the  two  years  respectively,  50s  2d  and  45s  Id.  The 
average  produce  of  Flax  fibre  in  1841  was  375  lbs.,  and  in  1852 
368  lbs.  avoir,  per  acre,  and  the  value  46s  lOd  and  37s  8d  per 
cwt.  respectively. 

The  average  produce  of  Hemp  seed  per  acre  in  1841  was  10| 
Imperial  bushels,  and  in  1852,  8  Imperial  bushels,  and  the 
value  39s  6d  and  32s  5d  per  Imperial  bushel  respectively. 
The  average  produce  of  the  Hemp  fibre  in  1841  was  337  lbs., 
and  in  1852  450  lbs.  avoir,  per  acre ;  the  value  being  36s  8d 
and  3l8  per  cwt.  respectively. 

The  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the  Linen  trade  in 
France  was  given  as  follows : — 

In  1840       57,000    Spiodles.  In  1849       250,000    Spindlet. 

„    1844      120,000  ,.  „  1850       275,000 

„    1847      170.000  „  „   lan        330,000 

In  1853,  in  157  Mills,  395300  Spindles. 

These  numbers  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  stated  in  the 
French  Factory  Returns  for  1855,  given  below.  How  the  dis- 
crepancy arises  is  unknown.  It  is  improbable  that  the  trade 
could  have  decreased  so  much  between  1853  and  1855,  as  it  is 
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TiDderatood  to  have  rather  increased  considerably  during  these 
years,  and  to  have  gone  on  eictending  up  to  the  present  time. 

From  the  Factory  Returns  pubUsbed  in  France  for  the  year 
1855,  it  appears  that  there  were  5576  factories  engaged  in  the 
Flax  and  Hemp  manufacture^  with  210,282  spindles  and  20,901 
looms,  driven  by  64  steam  engines,  90  water  wheels^  and  other 
mechaaieal  power  124  (it  is  not  said  of  what  nature),  employ- 
ing 33,067  men,  15^868  womea^  and  7232  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  making  a  total  of  56,167  persons. 

From  this  return  it  would  appear  that  the  term  "factory" 
muBt  defiignaie  in  France  something  very  different  from  its 
ordioary  acceptation  in  this  country.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  number  of  factories  in  1861-62  on  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute 
were  440,  employing  94,003  persons,  giving  an  average  of  213 
to  each,  while  in  France  the  average  of  persons  to  each  factory 
on  Flax  and  Hemp  were  only  10»  showing  that  some  of  the 
works,  designated  factories,  must  be  very  insignificajit  affairs.  It 
is  probable  that  each  building  containing  a  few  liand-looms  may 
be  included  in  the  return  as  a  factory,  which  would  swell  the  num- 
ber of  them  greatly,  and  may  account  for  so  many  being  given. 

In  France  the  employment  of  children  in  textile  factories  is 
governed  by  a  law  of  22d  March  1841,  framed  partly  on  the 
model  of  the  British  law,  but  which  extends  to  ordinary  work- 
shops as  well  as  to  factories  possessing  mechanical  motive  power, 
provided  that  not  less  than  20  workpeople  are  employed  in 
them.  By  this  law  no  child  under  eight  years  can  be  employed 
at  all,  and  none  between  eight  and  twelve  can  be  employed 
during  more  than  8  hours  out  of  every  24  hours,  and  those  8 
hours  must  be  diWded  by  sufficient  intervals  of  rest.  From 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  hours  of  labour  may  extend 
to  12,  with  similar  intervals.  No  person  under  sixteen  can  be 
employed  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  A  subsequent  law  of  8th 
September  1848  limits  the  hours  of  labour  of  adults  in  factories 
of  all  lands  to  12,  reserving  power  to  the  government  to  declare 
exceptions  to  this  enactment,  in  those  cases  where  the  nature  of 
the  work  or  the  mechanism  may  require  it.  In  1855  Mr  Rod- 
grave  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  execution  of  these  mea- 
sures, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of  1841  bad  been 
obeyed  very  imperfectly,  and  that  of  1848  fairly. 
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Flax,  as  has  been  shown,  is  extensively  grown  in  many  De- 
partments of  France,  and  some  districts  are  celebrated  for  the 
superior  quality  of  what  they  raise.  In  the  province  of  French 
Flanders,  now  the  department  of  Nord,  Flax  is  one  of  the 
most  important  crops  cultivated,  the  quantity  raised  yearly 
being  large,  and  the  quality  very  superior.  Consul  Pringle, 
in  his  report  of  the  trade  of  I8629  says  that  *^  a  good  deal  of 
Flax  is  grown  in  the  district  of  Dunkirk.  Throughout  the 
entire  Department  great  care  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  this  valuable  fibre,  and  the  quality  of  what  is 
produced  will,  in  general,  contrast  &vourably  with  what  is 
grown  across  the  border,  in  Flanders  in  Belgium.''  In  the 
Department  of  Aisne,  good  Flax  is  grown,  as  well  as  in  the 
Departments  of  Moselle,  Voges,  and  others.  In  Maine  (Depart- 
ments of  Mayenne  and  Sarthe),  Flax  of  excellent  quality  is 
cultivated  extensively.  In  Eure  and  other  I  )epartment8  of  Nor- 
mandy superior  Flax  is  grown.  Bretagne  has  been  long  famous 
for  its  Flax,  especially  the  Departments  of  Finisterre,  Cote-du- 
Nord,  and  Morbihan,  in  all  of  which  it  is  largely  raised. 
Hemp  is  also  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  these  and  in  other 
districts  of  France,  and  the  quality  is  generally  very  superior, 
much  of  it  being  woven  into  Linen,  for  many  varieties  of  which, 
from  its  strength  and  durability,  it  is  well  suited. 

Much  of  the  Flax  raised  in  France  is  characterized  by  fine- 
ness of  fibre,  and  it  is  prised  for  its  spinning  qualities.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  well  suited  for  being  spun  into  the  finer 
sizes  of  yam,  indeed  some  of  it  is  so  very  superior  that  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  cambric,  lawn,  and  lace,  fabrics  for  which 
France  has  long  been  famous.  In  addition  to  the  Flax  grown 
in  the  country,  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported,  the  produce 
of  the  country  not  being  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  The 
Belgium  Flax  imported  is  very  similar  in  quality  to  the  native 
article,  and  the  Russian  Flax  bought  by  the  French  spinners  is 
ahnost  wholly  of  the  higher  marks,  little  of  common  quality 
being  used  in  France. 

The  very  smallest  and  finest  sizes  of  yam  are  still  spim  by 
handy  the  human  fingers  being  able  to  produce  a  thread  finer 
than  can  yet  be  made  by  machinery.  There  are  many  Flax- 
spinning  mills  in  France,  where  remarkably  fine  and  perfect 
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yarna  are  apuu,  and  which  will  vie  with  any  produced  elsewhere. 
LiUe,  ValeDciennes,  Roaeii,  Abbeville,  Dunkirk,  Nantes,  Rennefi, 
and  several  other  cities  and  towns  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  yarns,  and  others  are  following  fast  after  them.  The 
Departments  of  Finisterre  and  Cotes-du-Nord  have  several 
extensive  Flax-spinning  estoblishmentB,  and  the  trade  ia  ex- 
tending there,  as  well  as  in  the  other  districts  in  France  where 
it  has  got  a  footing. 

The  Linen  manufacture  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern 
and  western  provinces  of  France,  but  there  are  establishments 
both  for  spinning  and  weaving  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Although  the  trade,  as  already  mentioned,  was  whoUy  of  a  do- 
mestic character  in  former  times,  and,  as  in  Scotland  last  cen- 
tury, spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  country,  it  is  now  gradually 
settliog  down  in  circumscribed  localities,  where  the  work  is 
mainly  performed  in  large  establishments.  The  provinces  at 
present  most  celebrated  for  their  Linens,  are  French  Flanders, 
Picardy,.  Isle  of  France,  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Bretagne  or 
Brittany,  In  some  of  these  the  manufacture  existed  during  the 
palmy  days  of  Rome,  and  has  never  since  been  lost,  and  in 
others,  although  of  more  recent,  it  is  still  of  ancient  standing. 

The  towns  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Linen  manufacture  are 
Lille,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  seats  of  the  manu- 
facture ;  Dunkirk,  which  makes  excellent  sail*cloth  ;  Cambray, 
famed  for  its  cambric,  whence  the  name ;  and  Valenciennes, 
noted  for  its  lace  and  lawns,  aU  situate  in  Nord,  in  which  De- 
partment Linen  is  the  most  important  branch  of  industry.  Ab- 
beville and  Amiens,  in  Somme,  make  strong  and  coarse  Linens ; 
St  Quentin  in  Aisne,  famed  for  lawns  and  lace  ;  Vimoulier  and 
Alen^on,  in  Ornc,  in  the  latter  of  which,  a  kind  of  Hempen  and 
linen  cloth  is  made  krgely,  styled  **  Toiles  d'Alen^on,"  which 
are  held  in  high  estimation,  and  of  which  f*om  25,000  to 
30,000  pieces  arc  sold  annuaUy  ;  Lisieux,  Caen,  and  Bayeaux, 
in  Calvados^  famous  for  lace  and  lawns,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  they  employ  upwards  of  50,000  hands ;  Beauvais,  in 
Oise,  which  produces  some  of  the  best  Linens  made  in  France  ; 
Boidogne  and  St  Omar,  in  Pay  de  Calais ;  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  and 
Rouen,  in  Seine  Infcricure ;  Bernay,  in  L'Eure  ;  La  Mayenne 
employs  about  10,00(*  persons  in  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth, 
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duck,  and  table  Linen,  all  of  excellent  quality ;  Haute  Rhine 
for  fine  broad  Linen  and  Hempen  cloth ;  Vosges  for  Linens  and 
lace ;  Seine  et  Oise,  and  Seine  et  Mame,  for  Linen  and  cotton 
prints,  &c.,  &c. 

In  all  the  Departments  of  Brittany,  Finisterre,  Cote-du-Nord, 
Morbihan,  Hie  et  Yilaine,  and  Loire  Inferieure,  Linens  are 
manufactured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  some  of  them 
on  a  very  large  scale.  The  Linen  CompaDy  of  Finisterre  alone 
employs  about  2400  hands,  and  other  large  establishments 
exist  throughout  that  province.  At  these  works  sail-cloth, 
ducks,  and  almost  every  variety  of  fine  and  coarse  Linens  are 
made,  the  character  of  which  stands  very  high  for  excellence  of 
material,  and  for  workmanship.  Consul  Barrow,  in  his  report  of 
the  trade  of  Nantes,  in  1862,  says : — "  There  are  three  Hemp  and 
Flax  spiiming  factories  at  Nantes,  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  Linen  and  canvas  in  the  Departments  of  Loire  Inferieure,  at 
some  of  which  several  British  operatives  are  engaged.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  many  spinners  and  other  operatives  have 
gone  from  Britain  to  France,  where  they  are  employed  in  almost 
every  town  where  Linen  manufactures  of  any  importance  are 
carried  on." 

In  the  report  of  Mr  Grey,  Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  dated 
Paris,  20th  February,  1863,  he  says  "  The  Flax  and  Hemp 
trade  feel  that  the  high  prices  of  cotton  create  an  increased  de- 
mand for  these  products ;  and  the  raw  material,  as  well  as  yams 
and  twisls  are  rising  in  value."  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
Linen  cloth,  &c.,  from  France  as  given  by  Mr  Secretary  Grey, 
were  in  1859,  £108,900,000  ;  in  1860,  £104,200,000  ;  and  in 
1861,  £79,900,000,  which  shows  a  great  falling  off,  especially 
in  the  latter  year.  These  figures  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
exports  from  France  already  given,  and  which  were  extracted 
from  part  viii.  of  the  statistical  tables  relating  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, published  by  Government.  Perhaps  the  values,  as  given  by 
Mr  Grey,  embrace  both  imports  and  exports,  although  they  are 
stated  in  his  report  as  exports  only. 

In  the  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Dunkirk,  for  1861,  he 
says  that "  since  Ist  June  a  great  increase  had  taken  place  in 
the  import  of  Linen  sheeting  and  yarn  from  England.  There 
was  a  proposal  among  some  of  the  dealers  in  these  articles  to 
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import  Irish  Lineo  yarn,  and  after  it  had  been  woven  into 
Linen,  to  send  it  back  to  Ireland  to  be  bleached.  The  manu- 
factures of  Lille  and  other  towns  in  this  Department  will  now 
have  the  double  competition  of  England  and  Belgium,  and  must 
exert  themselves  if  they  wish  to  maintain  their  ground.  Eveiy 
article  in  daily  use  was  so  expensive  in  France,  that  it  was  ex- 
pected the  relief  to  consumers  would  be  great  when  the  new 
tariff  came  into  operation.  The  principal  factory  was  Dickson 
&  Co/s  for  the  manufacture  of  Linen,  sail-cloth,  and  carpets, 
and  which,  in  1861  employed  866  hands,  whose  wages  amounted 
to  £316  per  week,  consuming  about  1718  tons  of  raw  material 
annually,  of  the  value  of  about  £80^000,  and  producing  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  amount  of  £120,000,  per  annum.  There 
was  then  another  small  Linen  factory  in  Dunkirk,  employing 
fifty-eight  handf,  and  the  product  of  which  was  reckoned  at 
£8000  to  £10,000  annually/' 

The  following  report  on  the  Linens  and  Linen  yarns  exhibited 
at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1 8C2,  written  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  them,  will  conclude  the  chapter  on  the 
Linen  trade  of  France.  Under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  II L 
great  progress  has  been  made,  not  only  in  Linens  but  in  other 
textile  manufactures  in  France.  The  state  of  perfection  they 
have  already  attained  is  wonderful,  and  under  the  wise  and 
fostering  care  of  so  astute  a  man,  they  must  prosper : — 

*'  After  the  United  Kingdom,  and  perhaps  Belgium,  France  is 
the  largest  exhibitor  of  Linens.  Not  only  is  the  collection  ex- 
tensive, but  it  is  very  varied  in  kind,  and  most  excellent  in 
quality.  The  goods  are  Bhown  in  handsome  cases,  which  sets 
them  off  with  good  effect.  The  position  in  which  some  of  the 
stalls  are  placed  is  unfortunate,  as  the  cross  gallery  prevents  the 
light  from  permeating  among  them,  and  throws  a  ahade  over  some 
of  the  cases.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  goods  have  a  very  splen- 
did appearance,  and  command  much  attention.  In  Class  3,  both 
Flax  and  Hemp  are  ahown  in  the  straw,  and  in  various  stages  of 
scutching,  cleaning,  heckling,  kc.  The  quality  of  some  of  the 
specimens  is  very  superior,  and  the  dressed  fibre  well  adapted  for 
very  fine  yams.  Yams  spun  both  from  the  Flax  and  Hemp  are 
ahown.  The  Flax  yam  ia  both  dry  and  wet  spun,  and  some  of 
the  samples  are  remarkably  fine  and  well  ^un.    Sail-cloth  is 
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exhibited  made  of  Flax  yarn,  and  also  of  Hemp  yarn.  The 
Hemp  cloth  is  not  very  sightly,  being  rough,  but  the  Flax  cloth 
is  well  made,  firm,  and  good.  The  Hemp  exhibited.  No.  450, 
is  broke  and  scutched  without  retting.  It  appears  to  be  well 
done,  the  fibre  good,  and  very  suitable  both  for  making  into 
cloth  and  also  for  fine  twines,  &c. 

*'  In  Class  19,  Flax  and  Hemp  yam  and  cloth  of  many  descrip- 
tions are  shown.     The  yams  vary  from  the  finest  cambric  quali- 
ties, to  coarse  sizes  both  of  Flax  and  Tow,  for  sail-cloth,  sacking, 
&c.    In  the  qualiiy  of  the  spin  there  must  necessarily  be  con- 
siderable variety,  but  on  the  whole  the  samples  are  very  uniform 
and  level    Some  of  them  are  remarkably  fine,  both  in  quality 
and  spin,  and  quite  equal  to  those  shown  from  either  Leeds  or 
Belfast    Jute  yams  are  also  exhibited,  of  very  good  quality, 
which  would  do  no  dishonour  to  Dundee.      Beautifully  pre- 
pared sewing  thread,  of  many  shades  of  colour,  and  of  diiOferent 
qualities,  are  also  exhibited.     Many  of  the  Linens  shown  are 
in   the   loom   state,  which  makes   them   appear  rough  and 
unsightly,  but  the  quality  is  generally  very  superior.      The 
bleached  and  finished  goods  are  got  up  with  much  care  and 
taste,  and  are  of  great  excellence.      Twilled  tow  sacking,  plain 
hemp  sacking)  double  warp  plain  bagging,  and  other  sorts  of 
coarse  goods,  are  exhibited,  the  quality  of  which  is  strong  and 
good.      They  are  made  of  well-spun  yam,  well  manufactured, 
and  very  suitable  for  the  purposes  intended,  but  like  all  Flax  tow 
fabrics,  they  appear  rough  and  coarse  beside  Jute  goods.     Sail- 
doth^is  shown  by  Dickson  of  Dunkirk  and  other  firms,  of  re- 
markably superior  quality.    The  material  is  excellent,  the  yams 
are  well  spun,  and  the  cloth  is  very  firm  and  level,  and  admir- 
ably manufactured.    It  is  shown  in  the  various  nimibers  from  7 
to  0,  and  in  one  instance  to  00,  and  some  specimens  are  equal  to 
any  of  the  goods  from  this  district.      Some  brown  army  ducks 
and  similar  goods  of  excellent  quality,  are  shown.      Sheetings, 
shirtings,  cambrics,  lawns,  &c.,  are  exhibited,  made  of  excell^it 
yam  and  finely  woven.     The  cloth  is  very  highly  bleached  and 
beautifully  finished      Very  pretty  cambric  handkerchiefs  and 
dresses,  rich,  yet  chaste,  both  in  colour  and  design,  are  shown. 
Damasks  in  table-cloths,  towellings,  dowleys,  &c.,  are  exhibited 
in  the  white  on  brown,  and  in  the  full  bleached  state,  the  quaUty 
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of  which  is  truly  admirable,  The  design  of  the  damask,  is  id 
all  caaee,  rich  and  beautifid,  and,  ia  some  of  the  specimens,  it  is 
exquisite,  and  the  finish  of  aU  is  of  the  very  highest  merit.  The 
display  is  alto^ther  of  so  great  excellence  that  onr  home  spin- 
ners and  mannfacturers  have  diflSciilty  in  holding  their  own 
agaioBt  their  brethren  in  France,  They  will  be  entirely  outdone 
in  point  of  quality,  design,  bleach,  and  finish,  at  no  distant  day, 
should  they  at  all  relax  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  supe- 
riority they  have  hitherto  held/' 
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BussiA,  although  now  a  great  country  in  respect  of  the  vast 
extent  of  its  territory,  is  in  its  intercourse  with  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  Commercially  little 
was  known  of  it  three  centuries  ago,  and  the  trade  between 
Bussia  and  other  countries  was  at  that  period  quite  insignifi- 
cant* Since  it  first  became  known  to  the  trading  nations  ol  the 
world,  its  commerce  has  extended  greatly,  and  some  branches  of 
its  trade  is  now  of  first-rate  importance.  Chief  among  these 
are  its  exports  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  and  their  products,  which 
now  amount  to  several  millions  sterling  yearly. 

Bussia  has  for  a  long  period  been  the  greatest  Flax  and  Hemp 
growing  country  of  the  world.  To  its  cultivation  of  tlicse  fibres 
the  several  Linen  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  have  been 
largely  indebted  for  their  staple  raw  material.  It  is  computed 
that  the  quantity  of  Flax  annually  raised  in  Russia  is,  on  the 
average,  about  150,000  tons,  of  which  about  one-third  is  consumed 
in  its  native  manufactures,  and  the  balance  exported.  Its 
Hemp  ia  also  largely  used  in  Europe,  and  in  other  divifdons  of 
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the  world,  for  cordage,  twines,  and  in  many  cases  for  textile 
fabrics,  for  the  former  of  which,  from  its  strength  and  tar  absorb- 
ing qualities,  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Russia  was  not  known 
excepting  to  a  few  Flemish  merchants,  who  found  the  trade 
profitable,  and  for  a  considerable  period  kept  their  own  secret 
and  the  trade  to  themselves.  The  English  discovered  it  by 
chance,  after  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  In  1553  an  English  ship,  sent  out  in  search  of  a 
north-west  passage,  touched  at  the  place  where  Archangel  now 
stands,  and  this  led  to  the  formation,  in  the  following  year,  of  a 
company  of  merchants  for  trading  with  that  country. 

In  1555,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Ivan  Yassiliewitch  11.  of 
Muscovy,  and  Philip  and  Mary  of  England,  by  which  a  monopoly 
was  granted  to  the  English  to  trade  with  Russia.  The  trade 
was  carried  on  almost  exclusively  between  the  English  and  the 
Russian  Government  itself,  private  individuals  not  being  allowed 
ihe  privilege  of  trading  with  the  foreigners.  The  English 
established  factories  at  Kolmogorod,  near  where  Archangel  now 
stands,  Novgorod,  Vologda,  and  Moscow,  and  ultimately  ex- 
tended their  commerce  by  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Persia  and 
Bokhara. 

The  Bussia  company  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  it  was  sanctioned  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1566. 
The  statute  10  and  11,  William  III,  cap.  6,  enacts  that  "  every 
British  subject  desiring  admission  into  the  Bussian  company 
shall  be  admitted  on  paying  £5  ;  and  every  individual  admitted 
into  the  company  shall  conduct  his  business  entirely  as  a  private 
adventurer,  or  as  he  would  do  were  the  company  abolished." 
Duties  were  payable  to  the  Bussian  company  on  all  goods  im- 
ported into  England,  among  which  were  the  following,  viz. :  — 
Flax,  the  ton,  9d ;  Hemp,  7d ;  mats,  the  100,  2d ;  Linen^  the 
120  ells— drillings,  IJd ;  diaper,  2d ;  22J  to  31i  inches  wide, 
3d ;  31^  to  45  inches,  4d ;  45  inches  and  upwards,  6d ;  sailcloth, 
3d ;  cordage,  the  cwt,  2d;  linseed,  the  quarter,  2d ;  &c.,  &c. 
Qoods  not  enumerated  to  pay  one-eighth  per  cent  ad  valorum, 
on  the  declaration  of  the  importer. 

The  exports  from  Bussia  at  first  were  chiefly  hides,  fiirs,  &c. 
The  imports  doth,  and  what  is  remarkable,  coarse  Linens,  which. 
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for  long  afltr,  cooBtituted  a  large  part  of  the  exports  to  that 
country.  In  1655,  the  exports  from  Archangel  were  valued  at 
about  £330,000  fiterliog,  and  they  embraced  coarse  Linens,  and 
Linen  yarns  ;  but  no  Flax  is  mentioned,  and  the  export  of  that 
article,  if  any,  must  therefore  have  been  very  smalL  In  the 
century  from  the  first  oi>ening  u]i  of  the  trade  to  the  English 
until  that  period,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  commerce 
of  Russia.  Linens  had  now  ceased  to  be  imported,  and  were  classi- 
fietl  among  the  exports.  Instead  of  the  exports  consisting  of  hides 
and  furSj  which  imply  a  peojile  dependent  on  their  flocks  and  herds, 
or  upon  the  wild  animals  of  the  country,  and  in  a  state  of  rude 
barbarism^  they  had  changed  to  yams  and  cloth,  which  infer  a 
considerable  degree  of  practical  knowledge  and  skill.  The  skins 
and  furs  are  grown  to  their  hand,  but  the  yarns  and  Linene 
require  that  the  Flax  shall  be  cultivated,  deprived  of  its  woody 
stem  and  the  fibre  cleaned,  then  spun  into  filaments,  and  these 
wrought  into  a  textile  fabric.  All  these  changes  indicate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  productions  of  nature,  the  preparation  of 
them  for  use,  and  the  mechanical  means  necessary  for  accom- 
plishing the  alterations  they  must  undergo  to  adapt  them  for  the 
purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve* 

lu  1724,  the  monopoly  by  the  Russian  Government  was  totaDy 
broken  up,  and  private  meichants  first  established  themselves  at 
Archangel,  duties  being  charged,  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  on 
the  importation  of  goods.  In  172G  the  first  duties  were  laid  on 
exports.  Compared  with  the  days  of  the  monopoly  by  the  Bussian 
Government,  tliis  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  country 
benefited  greatly  by  this  institution  of  free  trade,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  tbilowing  return  of  the  average  value  of  the  trade  for  saocee- 
eive  decennial  periods  from  1724  to  1833,  being  in  all  110  years. 
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These  figares,  for  the  period  up  to  1803,  were  extracted  irom 
an  old  manuficript,  some  time  in  the  possession  of  a  merchant 
in  Archangel.  They  show  that  the  trade  mnst  have  declined 
after  1655,  as  it  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  last  centory 
that  the  value  of  the  exports  reached  the  same  point  at  which 
they  are  stated  to  be  for  that  year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  exports  of  Flax,  Tow,  and  Codilla 
from  Archangel,  from  1823  to  1853 ;  also  the  same  articles,  toge- 
ther with  the  linseed  and  mats  exported,  from  1856  to  1863 : — 
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Whereof  to  Great  Britain  in  1862— Flax.  4051  tona ;  Tow  and  Oodilla,  8086  tool ; 
Linaeed.  33,732  quarten  ;  Mata,  669,674  piecee.  In  1863->FUx,  3340  tona ;  Tow 
and  Codilla,  3274  tona  ;  linaeed,  4684  quartera ;  Mati,  276,770  pieoe*. 

The  Flax  goods  shipped  at  Archangel  bear  a  high  character 
in  the  markets  of  great  Britain.  They  are  grown  near  the  centre 
of  Russia,  in  the  (Governments  of  Vologda,  Viatka,  Yaroslav, 
Kostroma,  Novgorod,  4c.,  whence  they  are  taken  to  Archangel 
Some  of  the  districts  produce  a  quality  of  Flax  much  superior  to 
others,  although  the  general  characteristics  of  all  are  the  same. 
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The  Flax  is  all  dew-ripped  or  retted,  of  a  soft,  ailky  nature^  and 
the  fibre  reducible  by  heckling  to  a  high  degree  of  finenesfl. 
This  makes  it  admirably  adapted  for  being  apun  into  the  higher 
mimbers  of  yarn*  All  dew-retted  Flax  is  very  apt  to  heat,  both  on 
the  voyage  and  in  the  warehouse,  if  confined  in  a  hot  place  without 
&ee  circulation  of  air,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this, 
as  it  weakens  the  Fkx  very  rapidly,  and  soon  totally  deetroya  it. 

The  Hax  grown  in  the  Veligodski  district  has  been  long 
famous  for  its  fineness  and  softness,  and  it  bleaches  well,  Viatka 
has  generally  a  longer  fibre,  but  it  is  hard  and  not  so  well 
cleaned^  and  it  does  not  subdivide  so  minutely  on  the  heckle  as 
the  former.  Yaroslav  produces  good  serviceable  Flax,  and  so  do 
some  of  the  other  districts  mentioned  above. 

Of  late  years  the  St  Petersburg  merchants  have  bought  consider- 
able quantities  of  Flax  in  these,  which  are  called  the  Archangel 
districts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  theii  purchaaefl  will  yearly 
increase,  because  St  Petersburg  poesesses  advantages  over  Arch- 
angel by  its  better  internal  communications  and  as  a  port  for  ship* 
ment  The  brack  of  Flax  in  Archangel,  which  is  very  strict,  is  a 
guarantee  of  quality  which  shipments  from  St  Petersburg  do  not 
possess ;  and  while  it  continues  to  be  aa  honourably  performed  as 
it  has  hitherto  been,  Archangel  Flax  will  be  preferred  by  buyers, 
even  although  the  price  is  a  little  higher  than  at  its  rival  ship* 
ping  port.  This  may  tend  to  preserve  a  part  of  the  trade  to 
Anshangel,  especially  that  of  the  diatricta  lying  nearest  to  it. 

Archangel  Flax  is  divided  into  Otbomy  and  Crown,  but  little 
of  the  former  is  now  shipped.  The  Crown  is  classed  into  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  sorts,  4th  Crown  and  Zabrack.  The  first  sort  is 
beautifully  fine,  but  the  quantity  of  this  claas  is  small,  and  the 
price  relatively  high.  After  laying  aside  any  strikes  fit  for  1st 
sort^  the  next  best  is  put  into  the  2d  sort,  the  next  into  3d  sort, 
and  the  worst  is  4th  Crown.  Until  1862  there  were  only  four 
classes  in  all,  and  the  new  classification  has  not  yet  had  sufficient 
trial  to  test  its  merits.  Zabrack  waa  formerly  the  4th  sort  ot 
the  growthfl,  but  it  is  now  let  down  a  step  in  the  brack  ladder. 
Zabrack  is  Flax  too  short,  or  which  contains  too  much  tow  to  be 
cleaned  with  the  other  qualities,  and  as  it  is  thus  the  rsfuaa  al 
every  growth  it  is  not  very  unitbrm  in  quality. 

Codilla  18  the  loose  fibres  which  come  off  in  sorting  the  Flax  in* 
x  2 
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tended  for  shipment,  and  it  varies  in  quality  with  the  district  in 
which  it  is  grown.  The  tow  exported  is  taken  oflF  in  heckling  the 
Flax  used  in  the  home  manufactures  of  the  district  whence  it 
comes,  (formerly  it  was  taken  ofif  with  a  brush),  and  it  also  varies 
in  quality  with  the  Flax  from  which  it  is  taken.  Codilla  is  classed 
by  the  brackers  into  1st,  2dy  and  3  qualities,  and  tow  into  Nos.  1 
and  2  qualities ;  and  both  tow  and  codilla,  from  their  fine  and 
soft  fibre,  possess  superior  spinning  qualities. 

The  FIbx  shipped  from  Archangel  is  made  up  in  small  hand- 
fuls  or  strikes,  and  packed  in  mats  of  about  five  hundredweight. 
The  tow  and  codilla  are  also  packed  in  mats  of  about  the  same 
weight.  The  tow  is  in  small  handfuls,  as  it  comes  ofif  the 
heckle,  and  the  codilla  generally  in  fleeces  or  flakes,  rolled  to 
gether  at  the  one  end  and  loose  at  the  other. 

Both  Flax  and  tow  from  Archangel  are  clean,  soft,  and  silky, 
and  pretty  free  irom  shives.  The  codilla,  which  is  longer  and 
stronger  in  the  fibre  than  tow,  is  also  comparatively  free  from 
shives,  excepting  the  3d  soil,  which  is  the  coarsest  of  the  scutch- 
ings  taken  off  the  Flax. 

Mr  Consul  Renny,  in  his  report  on  the  trade  of  the  district 
of  Archangel  for  1862,  says :— "  The  export  of  Flax  and  Flax- 
tow  shows  a  decrease  for  18G2,  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  farther  districts  which  supply  this  port,  the  Archangel 
traders  find  themselves  less  and  less  able  to  compete  with  buyers 
for  the  St  Petersburg  market,  and  for  the  Russian  factories. 
The  advantages  which  St  Petersburg  possesses  over  Archangel 
are  a  lower  scale  of  shipping  charges  (there  being  no  charges 
lor  "  brack,"  or  indirect  baiiking  business),  cheaper  freights  and 
rates  of  exchange.  On  the  other  hand  Archangel  boasts  of  an 
excellent  Flax  brack,  which  forms  a  guarantee  of  quality  to 
foreign  buyers,  and  where  the  diflference  of  cost  is  not  too  great 
they  prefer  shipment  from  Archangel.  This  circumstance  will, 
at  all  events,  secure  to  this  port  the  export  of  Flax  from  the 
nearer  districts  of  its  growth,  and  the  quantity  wiU  probably  be 
sustained  about  its  present  standard."  The  average  rates  paid  for 
Flax  per  ton  in  1862  was  £48  10s,  and  for  Flax-tow  £34  3s  6d. 
In  1863  they  were  £58  5s  6d,  and  £40  13s  6d,  respectively. 

At  one  period  large  quantities  of  Hemp  were  shipped  at  Arch- 
angel, sometimes  extending  to  1500  tons  a  year,  but  the  article 
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is  now  alraost  uokriowD  in  the  exports  from  that  port  ^  The 
great  Bhipping  ports  for  the  Hemp  of  Russia  are  now  Riga  and 
Bt  Petersburg. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  opening  up  of  the  trade  of  Arch- 
angel, that  city  was  the  only  port  accessible  to  Europeans*  and  the 
whole  import  and  export  trade  of  Russia  was  transacted  there. 
Thep»ort  of  Archangel,  from  its  geographical  position,  is  only  open 
for  about  five  months,  bcinrc  completely  ice-bound  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  which  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  trade, 
and  confines  it  to  comparatively  narrow  limits.  Peter  the  Great 
felt  this,  and  determined,  so  far  as  in  his  power,  to  obviate  such 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  commerce 
of  his  country,  by  erecting  cities  on  the  Baltic,  None  of  the 
Russian  towns  on  that  sea  are  open  throughout  the  whole  year, 
but  the  winter  in  some  of  them  does  not  last  more  than  three 
or  four  months,  so  that  they  are  only  scaled  np  abont  half  aa 
long  as  Archangel  annually  is. 

The  city  of  St  Petersburg  was  founded  in  1703,  and,  under 
imperial  patronage,  it  s[>eedily  became  a  fiourishing  emporium  of 
trade  and  commerce.  From  its  position  and  from  other  causes,  it 
attracted  part  of  the  trade  to  itself  which  bad  previously  been 
all  transacted  at  Archangel,  among  which  was  the  export  of  Fkx, 
Hemp,  and  Linens.  The  city  being  erected  at  some  distance 
up  the  Neva,  Cronstadt,  situated  on  a  small  island  about  twenty 
miles  below,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered  the  port  of 
St  Petersburg,  as  only  vessels  with  a  small  draught  of  water  can 
get  up  to  the  city. 

Large  quantities  of  Flax  and  Hemp  are  now  shipped  at  8t 
Petersburg  yearly,  as  well  as  canvas  and  various  sorts  of  LinoDS, 
and  these  articles  form  a  most  important  portion  of  the  exports 
from  that  city,  and  from  its  port.  The  mode  of  bracldng  and  mak- 
ing up  Hemp  has  bten  detailed  in  the  chapter  winch  treats  of  that 
fibre.  The  Flax  shipped  there  consists  of  the  white  sorts  known 
BB  St  Petersburg  Flax,  and  of  the  St  Petemburg  Archangel 
qualities.  The  latter  differs  little  from  the  real  Archangel 
described  above,  excepting  that  among  the  dew-retted  or  brown 
Flax  shipped  from  this  port,  there  are  varieties  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  such  as  Rjeff,  &c.,  much  of  which  i«  unfit  for 
the   purposes   to  which    this   description  of  FLix   is   usually 
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applied      The^  white  Flax,  when  aBsorted,  is  made  up  in 
bundles  of  12,  9,  or  6  heads,  which  are  called  bobbins ;  and  they 
are  tied  up  with  strings,  each  sort  having  a  stated  number.    It 
is  not  matted  when  shipped,  as  the  other  description  is.    It  is 
known  to  the  trade  under  these  denominations,  the  12  head 
being  the  best,  and  the  6  head  the  worst  of  the  three  qualities. 
This  Flax  is  steeped  in  ponds  to  prepare  it  for  the  process  of 
scutching,  instead  of  being  laid  on  the  grass  and  dew-retted  as 
the  Archangel  sorts  are.      It  is  grown  in  the  Gtovemments 
around  St  Petersburg,  chiefly  in  Novgorod,  &c,  and  it  is 
longer,  broader,  and  stronger  in  the  harle  or  fibre  than  the  dew- 
retted  sorts ;  but  it  is  not  even,  and  therefore  it  yields  less  pure  Flax 
on  the  heckle,  and  the  fibre  does  not  subdivide  so  much  in  heck- 
ling    The  Flax  raised  in  some  of  the  St  Petersburg  districts  is 
much][superior,  and  of  a  difiierent  character,  to  what  is  grown 
in  others ;  thus  Pskoff  or  Ostroff  12  heads  is  more  valuable 
than  ordinary  12  heads.    The  Flax  shipped  from  Narva,  a  port 
in  the  Qulf  of  Finland,  below  Cronstadt,  is  made  up  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  and  under  the  same  names  as  St  Petersburg  goods> 
and  the  quality  is  generally  preferred  to  the  latter.    The  ship- 
ments from  Narva  average  about  2000  tons  of  Flax,  and  500 
tons  of  codiUa  yearly. 

Formerly  St  Petersburg  (white)  Flax  was  much  superior  to 
what  it  now  is,  the  9  heads  in  former  times  being  quite  equal  to 
the  12  heads  of  the  present  day.  Then  it  was  regularly  classified 
according  to  its  quality,  and  made  up  into  bundles  by  sworn  in- 
spectors or  brackers,  appointed  by  Government.  These  function- 
aries for  a  time  performed  their  duties  with  laudable  impartiality, 
bul  latterly  buyers  lost  confidence  in  them,  and  the  brack  was 
discontinued.  Now  it  is  made  up  in  the  interior  by  the  dealers' 
own  inspectors,  who,  of  course,  follow  the  instructions  of  their 
employers.  Free  on  board  buyers  must  therefore  trust  to  the 
honour  of  the  dealers  from  whom  it  is  purchased,  as  the  mer- 
chants see  little  of  the  Flax,  and  are  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  those  with  whom  they  may  have  contracted  for  its  delivery. 
These  dealers  go  into  the  interior  during  the  winter,  purchase 
the  Flax  from  the  fiurmers  and  growers,  and  bring  it  down  clas- 
sified to  the  shipping  port,  where  it  is  delivered  over  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  by  them  shipped.    Government  inspection  and  all 
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iDterferenca  between  the  producer  and  purchaser  of  any  oom- 
modity  is  bad  in  principle*  and  often  injurious  in  practice,  but 
there  is  do  doubt  that  the  excellent  brack  in  Archangel,  and  the 
tolerably  fair  brack  in  Riga^  have  retained  a  character  for  the  ship- 
ments from  these  places,  which  other  ports,  where  the  system 
has  been  discontinued,  have  lost. 

The  shipments  from  fc>t  Petersburg  for  the  years  mentioned 
were  as  follows : — 


Flue.  4c. 

Htrnp^Jke, 

FUs  &e. 

Uemp»  &C. 

Tom. 

TODfl. 

Toa«. 

Tons 

Ifm 

7,324 

32.8€7 

1843 

6.767 

22,037 

1S26 

7,432 

29.3;*9 

1844 

7,353 

27,530 

1827 

11,192 

30397 

1845 

7.135 

30  003 

1S28 

10,884 

29,la7 

1846 

8.5C7 

96,045 

1629 

e.665 

16.387 

1847 

9.362 

28,395 

1830 

9^966 

21,673 

1848 

14,793 

21,639 

1^1 

4  774 

24,678 

1849 

16,689 

30991 

1832 

8,472 

29,136 

18A0 

15,070 

98.836 

IK^'t 

5689 

31.582 

1851 

9.650 

29.970 

1834 

5.S7a 

30,035 

1852 

13.311 

26.562 

1835 

a^fiOfi 

32,215 

1853 

20.569 

37,793 

1836 

10,fi57 

31,667 

1858 

18,764 

22.945 

1837 

8,565 

31^79 

1859 

20,930 

38,900 

1838 

14,229 

35,587 

1860 

19,117 

27,81*0 

1839 

3  716 

35,821 

1961 

90.593 

25,298 

1840 

7,919 

28  885 

1863 

26,450 

28.2:i3 

1841 

7.605 

22.781 

1863 

22,591 

94,627 

1843 

9.233 

20,349 

Very  largo  quantities  of  Linens,  the  manufacture  of  Kussia,  were 
also  exported  from  8t  Petersburg,  but  of  late  years  the  shipment 
have  declined.     The  quantities  for  the  years  mentioned  were — 


m  whicli  to  QitAt 

1807. 

BHtttiiL 

1S80. 

i8«a. 

Eanni  dwokMf      Pciw, 

122,060 

78,164 

PCfc, 

43,506 

Pc, 

8,600 

SUda,    . 

46.312 

23,428 

t» 

66,327 

„ 

1.340 

fliUdotli,       .    Ank, 

64,204 

310 

«* 

40.8G8 

,, 

26,000 

393,470 

80,860 

Anh., 

1,465.229 

Anh 

,    13.980 

II      — BAittJW,      ,» 

117,806 

87,988 

ft 

5n,750 

Li««B— brad,        ,, 

66,000 

66,000 

t* 

€0 

If 

N0B«. 

„      — OAFTOWf       „ 

203,640 

191*640 

ti 

Kobe. 

II 

Nmo. 

C~b,   .       .        „ 

1.081,830 

1.058,665 

,, 

1,111,301 

II 

4.426.000 

BnliiAgt,       .        „ 

3,889 

3,519 

ti 

3:18,487 

If 

NOIM. 

1,495,522 

l,t(N^3e5 

Pd*., 

533,363 

PdiL.  1,268,627 

„     -OlltrflOt.     „ 

938,699 

88,173 

,t 

632.731 

»• 

n,oa2 

23^<57 

161,530 

f» 

3C».716 

*• 

222,007 

„  -H^odiik,    „ 

30,073 

19,516 

»i 

26.032 

iv 

KoAiL 

Flftz— 12  b«ftd,      „ 

456v743 

43ta07 

t* 

ia«.5l9 

♦• 

804,996 

M               9        t,                  t. 

4a606 

3^761 

vt 

9B1966 

l« 

989,432 

M         — ^        l»                  «« 

323 

323 

•* 

120,149 

•< 

993,104 

Tow  and  Codllll^  „ 

15,481 

8,519 

II 

94,653 

•1 

355,095 
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Next  to  Narva,  lower  down  the  Oulf  of  Fiuland,  ia  Bevel 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Biga,  Pemau,  both  of  which  are  Flax  ship- 
ping ports.  The  Flax  shipped  from  Bevel  averages  about 
1000  tons  a  year,  and  the  oodilla  about  200  tons.  It  is  mostly 
grown  in  Esthonia,  and  the  quality  is  strong  and  good.  From 
Pemau  the  shipments  of  Flax  average  about  4500  tons  a  year.  In 
1863  they  were  about  5000  tons.  It  is  chiefly  laised  in  Esthonia 
and  Livonia,  and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  classifica- 
tion and  sorting  of  the  goods  shipped.  Pernau  Flax  therefore 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  consumers  in  Dundee,  and  de- 
servedly so,  as  it  is  of  good  strong  fibre,  well  cleaned,  and  pos- 
sessed of  superior  spinning  qualities  The  Flax  shipped  fix>m 
Bevel  and  Pernau  consists  of  what  was  called  Crown  Marienburg, 
Marienburg  Cut,  Hoffs  Threeband,  and  Bisten  Threeband.  They 
are  now  called — M,  Marienburg  ;  C,  Cut ;  B,  Bisten  ;  HD,  Hoffs 
Threeband ;  D,  Threeband;  OD,  ordinary  or  inferior  Three- 
band. 

Biga  ranks  next  to  St  Petersburg  in  the  extent  of  its  exports, 
and  in  the  important  article  of  Flax  it  has  long  taken  the  lead 
in  the  superiority  andregularity  of  the  quality  shipped,  as  well  as 
in  the  quantity.  Formerly  the  Flax  was  distinguished  by  a  few 
well  known  names,  either  those  of  the  provinces  or  estates  in 
which  it  was  grown,  or  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
tied  up  in  heads  or  bundles.  The  following  short  description  of 
the  old  Biga  marks  will  not  be  without  interest  to  modem 
dealers  in  Flax: — Tit — Thiesenhausen  Bakitzer,  (grown  on 
the  estate  of  Count  Thiesenhausen),  was  of  a  long  harle,  strong, 
even,  clean,  white  and  soft.  From  a  custom  which  the  country 
people  had  in  wetting  their  hands  in  working  or  preparing  this 
assortment,  it  made  it  unfit  for  long  voyages  in  a  warm  climate, 
as  it  was  apt  to  heat.  The  picked  parcels  of  this  description  was 
called  PTE.  DB — ^Drujana  Bakitzer,  was  rather  finer  in  fibre, 
not  quite  so  long,  but  clean,  soft,  white,  and  silver  coloured,  and 
fit  for  spinning  into  the  finest  yams.  It  was  not  prepared  with 
moist  hands,  and  was  generally  shipped  to  Spain,  Portugal,  &c. 
Lithuania  and  Courland  Bakitzer  was  not  so  good  in  quality 
as  the  other  sorts.  It  was  commonly  tied  up  in  ban  Is  of  four 
handfuls,  doubled  at  one  end.  CM — Crown  Marienburg,  was 
a  description  a  little  superior  even  to  the  above  marks  with 
a  very  long  stout  harle,  white,  or  of  a  bluish  tinge  of  coloiu", 
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and  much  liked  in  Britain,  Since  the  names  of  the  Riga  Flax 
were  changed  a  few  years  ago,  these  qualities  are  now  represented 
by  the  different  marks  of  Crown  Flax,  such  aa  PK,  FPK,  &c. 

DC — Dnijana  Cut  was  the  rejections  made  in  bracking  the 
Rakitzer,  in  consequence  of  not  being  so  well  cleaned/  or  from 
Bome  other  cause,  Marienburg  Cat  was  in  like  nianner  the  re- 
fuse of  the  CM.  This  mark  was  made  up  in  bundles,  looee  at 
both  ends,  and  tied  in  the  middle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
a  gaah  resembling  the  cut  of  a  knile.  They  arc  now  represented 
by  the  W  marks.  ET — Risten  Threeband  was  in  like  maimer 
the  refuse  of  the  DC  and  MC,  and  is  now  re])rcsented  by  the 
D  marks.  The  Livoniao  Flaxisdenomnated  at  Riga,  IID,  Hoffs 
Threeband.  This  mark  was  tied  up  in  bundles,  loose  at  both  ends, 
and  fastened  with  two  or  three  strings  in  the  middle.  Hofis  are 
still  shipped  extensively,  and  as  the  fibre  is  strong,  and  the  yield 
on  the  heckle  considerable,  it  is  very  suitable  for  sailcloth  and 
other  purposes  where  strength  is  required.  Tlie  refuse  of  this  Flax 
is  LD,  Li%'onian  Threeband.  The  green  ends  on  Livonian  Flax 
b  caused  by  tying  the  end,  and  loanging  it  over  a  rope  or  pole  in 
bleaching  or  retting.  DC  cost  about  Ro.  5  less  than  TE,  and  RT 
from  Eo.  3  to  4  less  than  DC.  Riga  Flax  is  gcneraliy  Bhipped  in 
mats  of  from  3  to  4  cwt.  each.  The  Flax  shipped  the  year  it 
is  laiddd  is  called  treah,  and  it  po.ssesses  more  elasticity,  and 
spins  better  than  when  long  kept* 

The  exports  from  Riga  in  the  yeais  noted  were  as  follows : — 


WUa^^e. 

Uoini},  sc* 

Fl«x,  Sc. 

Hemp,  4c. 

Tuoi. 

Too*. 

Tmi». 

Tcrat. 

182S 

23,701 

11,828 

1844 

37.628 

19,955 

1826 

SSI,383 

ia415 

1845 

21,062 

16.286 

1087 

ujm 

1K6H7 

l^C 

21,449 

14054 

182S 

2i*3n 

11,150 

1847 

19.043 

1M68 

1^9 

9im 

10487 

1848 

^,240 

13.945 

im» 

u,m 

12^80 

n*4o 

45,844 

1$,M 

lasi 

18,195 

It.Ki,^ 

iK-H> 

38,037 

13^883 

iai2 

20,&:u 

13...:.-^ 

i.-.^i 

27,529 

17,907 

1S33 

26,474 

11.7^^' 

l^.i 

33,387 

15,078 

int 

U734 

15.022 

1853 

32.95<) 

18v912 

laaB 

13,»9fi 

16.477 

UM 

40,017 

34.901 

UM 

28,416 

iaJ4!H 

1857 

44,82a 

30,412 

im 

mas& 

ia.8rr* 

1858 

31,777 

1?OJ47 

1838 

30,322 

15,1<j6 

1860 

24,901 

25,060 

1S39 

n,mT 

21,374 

1800 

3rt,387 

SUMS7 

IS40 

a3,7» 

20,148 

1881 

27.9rKf 

39883 

ISU 

asjou 

17,4*4 

18G2 

33  207 

SOJM 

im 

51782 

19,275 

1883 

38,472 

17,019 

1843 

15,219 

11 
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DmrvAfiov  «r  Flax  Ain>  Hbcp  Bstmo  fbom  Bioa  nr  1880  aitd  1861,  avd 
or  CBUOEora  ahd  Sowixa  Ldisbid  Ain>  Hxmp  8ibd  fob  188L 


Fks. 

H«mp. 

OmnrtriM. 

1860. 

186L 

1800. 

1861. 

GnaBiltalm 

Tool,  88,277 

19,462 

T^mi,  10^188 

9,070 

Ram, 

. 

» 

8,887 

4,306 

»• 

1,670 

2,220 

BdgilllD,         . 

, 

»» 

2,160 

1,488 

•1 

2 

442 

Sw«dMi  Bad  NorwBy, 

•t 

206 

412 

»i 

1,914 

2,827 

PWiri., 

♦f 

W 

394 

II 

696 

780 

PMogil,       . 

ft 

478 

366 

»» 

864 

434 

DttUDBrk,     . 

*t 

774 

361 

II 

1,086 

949 

HoDaiid, 

»» 

189 

227 

II 

2,946 

2,466 

LobMk, 

ft 

183 

129 

II 

883 

1,088 

BrpoMD, 

tt 

3 

II 

300 

136 

Hboovw,      . 

II 

78 

... 

II 

... 

... 

PpBio. 

II 

16 

... 

II 

... 

AmflrioB, 

•         ft 
GraihlDg] 

••• 

•.• 

iBMOd. 

II 

m 

888 

86,464 

27,118 

2Q»109 

20.663 

In  1861. 

UoMod. 

BowiagL 

H«mp8Md. 

ONBt  Britain, 

Imp.  Qn.,  73,147 

Bunk,  46,345 

Imp.  Qn. 

,781 

HoUiod, 

. 

i» 

16,346 

»• 

4,780 

II 

... 

Belgimm 

. 

II 

14,274 

II 

60^401 

II 

1406 

IMnmBrk, 

• 

II 

2702 

II 

419 

•1 

124 

Swwtoii  Bad  KonrBj, 

•1 

1,942 

»» 

1,123 

II 

118 

FiBaoe, 

. 

II 

1,832 

II 

24,460 

II 

20 

LttbMk, 

• 

i» 

878 

If 

21,796 

II 

... 

Pnl«U^ 

. 

»i 

5 

»t 

10,626 

II 

Portiif»],       . 

• 

i» 

2 

II 

... 

II 

7 

110,228 


168,938 


2466 


QuAmnrr  or  bach  Quautt  or  Flax  ahd  Himp  SmppiD  wbou  Riga 
nr  1861  AKS  1862. 


186L 

Flax.— Ut  tori  Poodi,  810,967  or  Toni,  12,872 

2d       „  610,639        „       8,104 

3d       „  386,660        „       6,137 

4tli      I.  II        


Foods,  1,708.166        „      27,113 
Flax  O0DlLLA.-PoodB,  62,909  orTons,       840 


1,761,066 


27,963 


1862. 

FoodB,  1,169,902  or  Tom,  18,411 

824,547    „   8,326 

„    181,221    „   2,876 

„    161,376    „   2,403 


„   2,017,046    „   32,016 
Poodi,   76,088  or  ToDi,  1,191 


2,092,083 


33,207 


HxMr.~UI  toriFoodi,  660,106  or  IVmi,  10^319 
2d       „  263,113        „       4,017 

3d       „  398,698        „        6,327 


2Q»663 


Poodi,     683,601  or  Tom,  10,861 

„         221,790         „       3,620 

373.214         „       8,924 


IVital  Poodi,  1,301,816 


1,278.606 


20296 
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The  value  of  the  exports  of  Flax,  Henip,  and  Linseed  shipped 
from  Biga  in  1859  and  1861  was  as  follows : — 


IS&d. 

186L  , 

Flmi,        .        .        . 

.        £1,292,326 

£1,010,896 

TUi^TowM, 

13,822 

12,396 

Bemp  Towi,     . 

1    666,656 

605,510 

5,036 

GruahiQg  LiD*e«d,    . 

258,001 

240,876 

Sowiof  Do., 

260,499 

275,880 

H«npSMd, 

3,753 

^5ll,80r 

£2,144,346 

The  tobl  Tmlae  of  th«  eiporU  Imm  Ri|r&  in  1S61  wat  Bo.  24,203,320; 
wbioh  M%  the  eich»n|^  of  36d  it  £3,630,498. 

Libau  is  the  Busman  port  farthest  dowu  the  Baltic  from  which 
Flax  18  shipped.  The  growths  are  distinguiehed  by  Four  Brand 
and  Three  Brand,  the  same  as  the  ordinary  Memel  Flax*  It  was 
generally  good,  well  prepared  Flax,  but  not  very  fine  in  the 
fibre,  and  not  well  suited  for  spinning  into  the  lighter  sisses  of 
yam.  It  is  chiefiy  raised  in  Courland,  in  which  proviDce  Libau 
is  situated,  and  the  average  ijuaotity  shipped  trom  the  port 
annually  was  about  2000  tons  of  Flax,  and  200  tons  CodiUa,  Of 
late  years  the  quality  of  the  Flax  exported  from  Libau  has  dete- 
riorated greatly,  and  the  shipments  Imve  in  consequence  fallen  off. 

Fro  FoEJfA  Ixvoicxa  or  Flax,  Itc,  SstFTiD  feom  RuBau. 
1.  FUx  from  Archangal^ 

630  Foodii,  at  63  B«rka.,  or  10  toiu,  at  s.  ro.  40  per  Berlu.        &  ra  2520lO0 
I>«tj  SS  eop.  |Mr  berks.  6229  ;   5  per  cent 

Mfit.  thereon,  161  .  ,  6190 

OlutamiL,  7  per  oeot.  tlierwm,   ,  .  *  3LS4 

Sbippiog  Chergee,  weigbbn,  btndEiif,  tmshanf, 

light«rmge,  uid  wntchmg,  16  eopw  p«r  pood,         lOaSO 
lUU,  80  ftt  19i  oop.,       ....  1&60 

Town  iltiee,  |  per  oenL  oo  eoei,  l&QO 

Brokengw,  |        «,  .,  .  *  12.60 


20QL34 


OeaaxniiiioD  4  per  o^t  .  * 

Dmwinf  OhArsea,  2)  per  «tQt, 

Poete^et,  ..... 

Coii  (exelnaiTe  oi  guarkiiiee  ^od  d«1  ertdere,  2  per 


a  ro»  2720.34 
108.S1 


eeat.,  on  i.  ro.  2730.34),  e.  ra.  2966^00 

At  Exehtafe,  of  96d  per  ro.,  £484  5e  per  10  lone,*  «r  £43  Si  6d  ft  ton. 
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2L  Tow  and  Codilkfrom  Axeh*iigel— 

630  fM>odi  at  ro.  SO  per  berks.,  or  ro.  6  per  2  pooda,  vie, 

1  of  lit  aort  aod  1  of  2d  lort, 

Datj  6  oop.  per  pood,  and  6  per  oeot.  thereon,  33L06 

Cnitomi,  7  per  oent  thereon,  .  2.31 

Shipping  Charses,  16  eopi  per  pood,    .  100.80 

liati, 1&60 

Town  dnea  and  Brokerage,  |  per  oent.  each,  18.90 


I.  ro.  isoaoo 


17a66 


Commiinon,  4  per  oent, 

per  cent., 


82.42 


Drawing  Ohaiges, 
Poatages,  &c-. 


I.  ro.  2143.06 

4a22 

L70 


Coet(exclnBive  of  guarantee  and  del  credere,  2  percent.)  i.  ro.  2193.00 

At  Eachange  86d  per  i.  ro.  £828, 19i  per  10  torn,  or  nearly  £32  18s  a  ton. 
3L  Flax  from  St  Peteraborg— 

630  poodi  at  I.  ro.  40  per  berkz.  of  10  pooda, .  .  s.  ro.  2520.00 

Duty  83  cop.  per  berkz.,  and  5  per  oent  thereon,      54.90 
Bntiy and Onatom Honee Ghazgea, 4  percent. 

on  duty,    .....  2.19 

ReceiTing,  weighing,  and  ihipping,  76  cop.  per 

berkz., 47.25 

Ship  brokerage,  and  Cronstadt  commiiuon,  18 

cop.  per  ton,  ....  1.80 

Brokerage  on  Porchaie,  i  per  cent.,    .  12.60 


lia74 


Commiiuon,  3  per  cent, 


Drawing  Oharges,  J  per  oent, 
Poatagea,  &&,. 


1.  ro.  2C38.74 
79.10 

8,  ra  2717.90 
13.58 
1.52 


1.  ro.  2733.00 

At  Exchange  36d  per  a  ra  £409 19i  per  10  tons,  or  nearly  £41  a  ton. 
4.  Flax  from  Bigi^— 

630  pooda  at  ara  40  per  berkz.  of  10  poods. 
Daty  83  cop.  per  berkz.,  and  5  per  oent  theroon. 
Shipping  Charges,  ro.  2.55  per  berkz., 


Commiasion,  2  per  cent. 
Extra  Charge,  1        „ 
Drawing  Charges,  )  „ 
Poatagea,  &&,     , 


At  Ezchange  30d  per  a  ro,  £424  19b  per  10  toiis,  or  nearlj  £42  lOi  a  ton. 


.               . 

a 

ra 

2520.00 

54.90 

160.65 

a 

215.55 

ro. 

2735.55 

54.71 

27.35 

13.69 

1.70 

97.45 

B. 

ra 

283a00 
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List  of  the  present  marks,  with  EDgliflli  and  German  designa- 
tions, of  the  various  qualities  of  Flax  ehipjied  from  Riga,  with 
the  relative  value  of  the  respective  marks  in  s,  ro.  per  berkz., 
taking  s.  ro.  40  for  K*  I,  as  the  standard* 


Iht-Crowji  Flate— (Kbok  Flacbs)  1— 

K,  1— Crown— (Kron)j         ,  ♦  .  .  «     t. 

PK,  1— Picked  Ci^wn-  (Pink  Krou), 
FPK,  I— Fine  ricked  Crown— (Fein  Pink  Krou)»     . 
ZKt  t^Zi  Hi  Crown— (ZtaMKiOD)    ,  ,  .  . 

^j^-Bbace  Flax -(Wrack  Flaohs):— 

W,  2-BnMikHWrtckK 

PW,  2-  Picked  Bf»ck-<Piiik  Wrack), 
3d— Tui^l  Bakd  FlJlZ— (DBEiBAjrD  Flaobb)  :— 

D,  3— Threebflind— (Dreiband),      ...  * 

PD,  3-Piok«d  Thf«6bAQd-(Piak  Dreibttiad), 
BD,  a— SbniU  ThrMbADd— {Skoakj  Droilmnd)    . 
PSD,  3- Picked  SliMiiUThraebana-{Pink  SUntkj  Dwban  l)» 
FPSD,  3- Fine  Picked  SUniU  Threobuid— iF«io  Pink  Slanakj 
DreibftndK  *  .,.,.. 

4ni  LirosriAN  Flax— (LiKLAKi^iscHAir  Fulor»)  :— 

HD,  2— Hoffi  Throebaad— {HofTi  I>reiband,  Kogliih),    . 

PHD,  2— Picked  ThroctHind— (Pink  DreilMnd),  (Frcuch).  . 

FPHD,  2— Fine  Picked 'nir«€Wnd-( Fein  Pink  Dreibiod) 

(Porttifaete).        .«.,.. 

LDt  3    Li¥onian  Threebftad— (LtnluidijKhca  Dreibftod), 

PLD,  3— Vicked  Livoniao  Tbreobftud— (Pitik  ynlandiMbeo 

Dmband),  ...... 

6tb —Flax  Tow  -, — 

H— Tow-(Heide). 

SB— 81iLiiitcTow-(BlAnsk7  Heide). 
PH -Picked  Tow-- (Pinkein  HeideJ. 
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In  these  marks  shippers  have  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the 
above,  aa  hitherto,  viz. :— W,  White,  (WeisB)— H,  Light,  (Hell) 
— G,  Gray,  (Grau).  DW,  4,  Threeband  Brack,  (Dreiband 
Wrack)— the  refiise  of  the  Fkx  is  likewise  shipped  Noti.  1 
and  2  are  charged  the  lowest  rate  of  freight,  and  Nos.  3  and  4 
pay  a  little  extra,  as  they  are  coarser  and  do  not  stow  00  well  as 
clean  Flax. 

The  following  statement  shews  the  total  quantity  of  Flax  and 
Tow  exported  from  Russia  and  shipped  at  the  ports  already  men* 
tioned,  viz ,  Archangel,  St  Petersburg,  Nana,  Revel,  Pemaa, 
Biga,  and  Libau,  tbr  the  years  named,  and  also  the  avurage  ship- 
ments for  the  three  previous  years :— - 
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ATtof*  TbiM  Pnrioa 

1836 

Tom,  27,168 

18S8 

„     68,264 

Tom,  S9,610 

IMl 

.,     68,166 

..     48,686 

1M4 

..     •4.783 

..     68,613 

1847 

..     «,«74 

«     64,017 

1860 

..     76,142 

„     78,882 

1868 

.,     79^686 

„     66^806 

During  the  two  yean  lubeequent  to  1853,  very  few  goods 
were  shipped  at  Bussian  ports,  in  oonseqnence  of  the  blockade 
during  the  war.  Large  quantities  of  flax  and  other  Bussian 
produce  then  found  their  way  to  Prussian  ports,  and  were  ex- 
ported thence.  After  the  war  the  shipment  of  goods  direct  from 
Bussia  was  again  resumed,  comparatively  little  Flax,  the  growth 
of  Bussia,  having  then  been  sent  via  Prusaia. 

Previous  to  the  war  a  good  deal  of  the  Flax  grown  in  Wilna, 
and  other  Bussian  provinces  adjoining  Prussia  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Prussian  merchants,  and  shipped  from  Memel  and 
Konigsbfflg.  The  quantity  of  Bussian  Flax  now  shipped  at 
these  ports  is  on  the  increase,  and  fix>m  Konigsberg  it  is  likely 
to  go  on  extending  year  by  year,  as  fiudlities  are  opened  up  for 
communication  with  the  interior  of  Bussia. 

Already  the  Eydlkuhu  Bailway  has  brought  Konigsberg 
much  nearer  to  some  of  the  central  provinces  of  Bussia  than 
they  are  to  any  Bussian  port,  and  as  railway  ramifications 
extend  into  Bussia,  that  port  will  become  more  and  more  an 
entrepot  for  shipping  Bussian  produce.  Konigsberg,  from  its 
position,  is  speciiJly  suited  for  becoming  the  port  of  Poland,  as 
well  as  of  the  Bussian  provinces  more  to  the  south  and  east. 
From  its  geographical  situation  it  is  not  long  closed  with  ice, 
and  shipments  can  therefore  be  made  from  it  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  This  advantage  has  already  drawn  to  that  dty 
some  of  the  Flax  usually  exported  from  Biga,  which  is  shipped 
under  the  regular  Biga  denominations  or  marks,  and  Flax 
from  other  districts  will  no  doubt  ere  long  find  its  way  there 
also.  In  this  way  the  Bussian  grower  in  the  interior  will  be 
benefitted  by  quicker  sales  and  better  prices,  and  the  consumer 
more  quickly  supplied  with  the  raw  material.  Some  details 
regarding  the  shipments  of  Bussian  Flax  from  Memel  and 
Konigsberg  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  German  Linen. 
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A  coniiderable  quantity  of  Buesian  Flax  has  for  many  yeara 
been  oonveyed  over  land  to  Silesia  and  other  Linen  manufactur* 
ing  dietiicts,  where  it  is  used  in  addition  to  the  home  grown 
production,  Russia  may  therefore  be  said  to  supply  with  Flax, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  many  of  the  Linen  producing  countries  of 
Europe.  The  total  export  of  h'\&x  and  Tow  from  Kusfiia  by 
land  and  sea  has  not  been  obtaiQed  with  accuracy »  but  it  is 
believed  rather  to  exceed  than  be  under  100,000  tons  a  year  on 
the  average.  The  quantity  of  Flax  annually  grown  in  Russia  is 
estimated,  as  already  mentioned,  at  160,000  tons,  and  if  these 
computations  are  correct^  it  would  leave  about  one-third  of 
the  quantity  raised  for  consumption  in  the  native  Linen  manu- 
factm-es  of  the  country.  Of  course  the  produce  of  the  crop 
is  subject  to  many  fluctuatiouB  and  changes,  arising  from  the 
weather,  political  events,  and  other  causes.  The  value  of  the 
Flax  exported  from  Russia  varies  greatly  in  different  years,  but* 
on  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  perhaps  £40  a  ton  would  not 
be  too  much  to  estimate  it  at,  and  this  would  give  a  sum  of 
about  four  miUions  sterling,  paid  annually  to  Bossia  by  the 
Linen  manufacturing  countries,  for  Flax  alone. 

The  value  of  the  crushing  and  sowing  linseed,  and  of  the 
Hemp  seed  annually  exported  from  RuBsi%  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated at  about  one  million  sterling.  Hemp  and  its  products 
perhaps  amount  to  about  two  millions,  and  Linen  manufactures* 
mats,  and  other  textile  fabrics,  to  another  million  sterling. 
The  value  of  these  fibrous  materials,  and  their  products,  exported 
annually  from  Russia,  would,  if  these  estimates  are  nearly  cor- 
rect, amount  to  about  eight  millions  sterling.  It  is  therefore 
of  immense  consequence  to  Russia,  mighty  though  that  empire 
be,  to  retain  so  lucrative  and  bo  vast  a  trade,  and  the  government 
ought  to  encourage  it  by  every  means  in  their  power.  In  this 
way  Russia  would  retain  the  proud  title  which  she  has  long 
held,  of  being  the  greatest  Flax  growing  country  in  the  world. 

Although  Russia  has  many  facilities  for  manufacturing  Linens, 
arising  from  the  great  quantity  of  Flax  raised  in  the  oountcy, 
from  cheap  labour,  and  from  fiscal  protection,  she  has  never  at- 
taintd  to  eminence  as  a  Linen  manufacturing  nation.  It  is  true 
she  has  supplied  her  own  wants,  the  almost  prohibilory  tariff  having 
prevented  any  foreign  made  Linens,  excepting  small  quantities 
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of  the  very  finest  fabrics,  from  entering  the  country.  She  has 
also  exported  Linen  for  many  years,  but  considering  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country,  her  exports  of  these  textiles  when  at  the 
greatest  would  have  been  trifling  although  they  had  been  quad- 
rupled in  quantity. 

Linens  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  made  in  many  of  the 
governments  of  Bussia,  some  of  which  are  widely  apart,  which 
shows  the  universality  of  the  trade,  if  not  its  magnitude.  Yar- 
oslav,  Novgorod,  Viatka,  and  all  the  Archangel  Flax  growing 
districts,  make  Linens  extensively,  chiefly  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  tow  shipped  at  Archangel  and  St  Petersburg  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Flax  heckled,  spun,  and  manufactured  in  those 
districts,  and  it  is  evidence  of  the  large  quantity  of  pure  Flax 
goods  made  there.  In  addition  to  the  tow  exported,  there  are 
many  spinning  mills  in  these  districts  where  Flax  and  tow  are 
consumed  extensively,  the  quantity  of  Flax  used  in  the  manu- 
factures of  these  governments  must  therefore  be  great.  A  good 
deal  of  the  yam  is  yot  spun  by  the  hand-wheel,  but  this  ancient 
mode  of  spinning  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  Flax  spin- 
ning mills,  now  scattered  throughout  these  governments,  the 
number  of  which  is  on  the  increase.  The  Linens  are  still 
mostly  weaved  by  hand,  but  power-looms  are  not  now  unknown 
there,  and  their  introduction  is  extending  gradually  and  re- 
gularly. 

One  very  large  establishment,  the  Alexandrosky  Works,  not 
far  from  St  Petersburg,  was  formerly  worked  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  under  their  auspices ;  but  the  Gk)vemment  interest  or 
patronage  was  recently  terminated,  and  it  is  now  conducted 
by  private  enterprise  and  skill.  In  the  interior  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Linens  produced  are  required  to  supply  the  domestic  wants 
of  the  various  districts,  but  for  many  years  a  large  quantity  of 
the  cloth  made  at  the  Gk)vemment  works  near  St  Petersburg 
was  exported.  The  goods  chiefly  made  in  Bussia  are  sail-cloth, 
ducks,  Bussia  sheetings,  crash,and  other  fabrics,  some  of  which  are 
adapted  more  for  local  consumption  than  for  export.  In  1860 
a  Flax  spinning-miU  was  started  in  the  environs  of  Biga,  being 
the  first  in  that  district.  It  then  employed  118  hands,  and 
the  value  of  the  manufacture  for  that  year  was  £5920. 

Linens  are  also  manufiEtctured  in  several  of  the  provinces  of 
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central  and  Bouthern  EiiRsia,  as  well  aa  in  Bome  of  those  near 
the  Baltic  ;  but  perhaps  the  largest  private  establishment  of  the 
kind,  which  embraces  both  spinning  and  weaviog,  is  that  of 
Baron  Steiglitz,  near  Narva,  where  sail-cloth  is  made  to  a  large 
extent,  as  well  as  several  other  fabrics.  In  183G  there  were 
3742  Flax  mills  and  manufactories  in  Russia ;  in  1842,  3696  ; 
and  in  1850^  3967.  The  number  at  the  present  time  has  not 
been  ascertained,  nor  have  any  reliable  particulars  been  got  as  to 
the  number  of  spindles  or  looms  in  operation. 

The  Russiaii  made  Linens  have  generally  been  more  celebrated 
for  the  superior  quality  of  the  Flax  of  which  they  were  made, 
than  for  beauty  of  workmanship,  or  the  sightly  appearance  of 
the  cloik  The  quality  of  the  material  used  has  always  been  re- 
markably good,  but  the  yarn  has  neither  been  so  well  spun  nor 
cleaned  as  in  this  country,  and  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
fabrics  made  is  coarse  and  unsightly.  They  have  not,  conse- 
quently, been  so  well  liked  in  this  market,  as,  from  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  might  have  been  expected  Some  Russian  Linens, 
however,  are  as  good  in  appearance  as  they  are  excellent  in 
quality.  Real  Russia  sheetings  are  a  well  known  article  in  many 
markets,  and  although  they  are  now  well  imitated  in  this 
country  by  mixed  fabrics,  which  can  be  sold  cheap,  many  still 
prefer  the  genuiDe  Russias,  even  at  the  additional  price.  Crash 
is  another  article  which  was  and  stiU  is  largely  made  in  Russia, 
and  it  also  has  been  successfully  imitated  in  Dundee  and  else- 
where. Ravens-duck  and  sail-cloth  have  long  been  famous 
articles  of  Russian  manufacture,  but  both  fabrics,  of  a  quality 
equal  in  material  and  superior  in  workmanship,  have  been  made 
in  the  Dundee  district,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  country  for  maoy 
years.  These  imitations  have  of  late  years  interfered  9o 
largely  with  the  sale  of  Ruasian  Lmens  in  foreign  markets,  as 
greatly  to  curtail  their  manufacture  in  Russia  for  export.  Jute^ 
and  mixtures  of  Jute,  being  cheap  and  sightly,  have  done 
much  to  banish  Russian  Linens  from  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  probably  they  are  destined  ultimately  to  supplant  them  en- 
tirely, 

The  absolute  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  their  jealousy  of  the  introduction  of  liberal  ideas  into 
the  country,  have  done  more  to  retard  the  progress  of  manufac* 
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tores,  inclading  those  of  Linens,  in  Bussia,  than  their  prohi- 
bitoiy  tariff  has  aided  it,  and  so  long  as  such  a  system  exists,  trade 
cannot  prosper.  The  severe  restrictions  upon  commerce,  and  the 
unwise  fiscal  regulations  of  government,  curb  private  enterprise, 
and  until  more  enlightened  principles  prevail,  trade  must  lan- 
guish, or  die.  Did  the  Government  know  its  true  policy,  and 
study  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  it  would  allow  the  people 
freedom  of  thought  and  action.  Manu&ctures  and  commerce 
would  then  extend  rapidly,  and  Russia  become  great  and  ex- 
alted. The  country  would  speedily  grow  rich  in  material  wealth, 
and  the  Emperor  happy  in  the  love  and  affection  of  a  prosperous 
and  contented  people. 

By  a  recent  ukase,  the  tariff  on  Jute  goods  has  been  arranged. 
Jute  cloth  may  now  be  imported  into  the  Bussian  Empire  and 
into  Poland,  including  the  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  at  a  duty  of 
9s  the  pood.  Jute  sacks  are  admitted  at  a  duty  of  9s  the  hun- 
dred by  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  7s  2d  by  land,  into 
Bussia  and  Poland,  and  into  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  they 
are  admitted  free. 

The  following  report  of  the  Linens  from  Bussia,  shown  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  will  conclude  the  chapter : — 

"  Bussia  exhibits  very  many  samples  of  Flax  from  the  various 
Flax-growing  districts  of  that  country.  Some  of  them  are  in 
the  rough,  and  others  heckled  and  ready  for  spinning.  Many 
of  the  specimens  are  of  fine  quality,  and  such  as  would  be  very 
suitable  for  our  manufactures,  but  very  few  of  them  could  com- 
pare in  money  value  with  the  French,  Belgian,  or  Irish  sam- 
ples shown.  A  few  samples  of  yams  are  exhibited,  but  they  are 
not  of  much  importance  in  any  respect,  and  some  of  the  speci- 
mens of  Linen  shown  possess  little  excellence.  The  display 
of  sail-cloth  made  by  Baron  Stieglitz,  is,  however,  well  worthy 
of  inspection.  It  is  made  both  of  Hemp  and  Flax  material, 
bleached  and  boiled,  24  and  30  inches  in  width,  in  various  quali- 
ties, and  of  all  numbers.  The  material  is  generally  very  good, 
the  yams  well  spun,  carefuUy  boiled  or  bleached,  and  the  cloth 
well  manufactured.  The  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  of  great 
excellence,  and  well  worthy  of  the  famous  establishment  which 
produced  them.  Some  indifferent  specimens  of  sheetings  and 
diapers  jare  shown,  but  there  are  others  of  most  superior  quality 
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in  the  spin  of  the  yam,  bleaoli,  maEufacture,  and  fimeb  of  the 
goodB.  The  damasks  are  generally  good,  aod  in  some  cases  of 
Teiy  pretty  designs/' 

[Some  of  the  particulars  given  in  this  chapter  were  kindly 
furnished  by  William  Wrongham  and  William  Warden  Eeany 
of  Dundee,  gentlemen  who  resided  long  in  Bussia,  and  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Flax  trade  there.] 


CHAPTER  IX. 

VABIOVS       OOtTKTEIES. 

Having  now  given  some  account  of  the  progress  and  present 
condition  of  the  Linen  trade  in  the  great  Flax  growing  and 
Linen  producing  nations  of  continental  Europe^  only  a  few  of 
the  others  will  be  mentioned,  and  that  briefly,  as  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  trade,  which  is  almost  entirely  of  a  domestic  cha- 
racter in  all  of  them,  does  not  require  a  lengthened  notice. 


DENMABK,  NORWAY,  AND  SWEDEN. 

These  countries  all  manufacture  Linens  to  a  moderate  extent, 
and  the  trade  is  no  new  one  in  Bcandinavia,  Flax  was  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  import  into  Bergen  in  Norway  about  the 
end  of  the  13th  century,  and  since  that  period  Linens  have  been 
manufactured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  that  country.  In 
1764,  Sweden  exported  Flax  and  Hemp,  canvas  and  Linen. 
Latterly  the  governments  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  given 
much  encouragement  to  the  manufactmre  of  Linens  but  the 
trade  has  not  been  prosperous.  The  peasants  cultivate  Flax, 
but  not  extensively,  and  they  spin  and  weave  it,  chiefly  for  home 
consumption,  very  little  being  exported.  There  are  Linen  manu* 
facturing  establishmenta  at  Copenhagen,  Vordinborg,  Ac.,  id 
Y  2 
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Denmark ;  Gothenburg,  Gtefle,  Hemoeand,  ic.,  in  Sweden ;  and 
Christiana,  Bergen,  &c.,  in  Norway.  There  are  also  Flax  spinning 
mills  at  some  of  these  places,  but  none  of  them  are  very  exten* 
sive,  and  much  of  the  Flax  is  still  spun  by  the  hand  whed,  which 
is  yet  common  in  these  countries.  The  goods  produced  are  of 
fidr  quality,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  similar  fabrics  made 
in  other  countries.  The  Linens  manufiEU^tured  throughout  all 
the  three  great  divisions  of  Scandinavia  are  almost  wholly  for  the 
supply  of  the  local  demand,  the  trade  may  therefore  be  called  a 
domestic  one.  Denmark  does  not  grow  much  Flax,  and  her 
Linen  manufactures  are  of  little  importance.  The  following 
statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  into  Denmark, 
bearing  on  the  subject^  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
trade  there : — 

1850.  1880. 

Flu,                        Toiii^625       £28,070  Toni,  653       £27,578 

Hemp,      .       .           ,,2588         80,060  „    2868         83,280 

Linen  Tarn,     .           „      804         48,488  ,,345          63875 

Linen  Mnanftotnrta,  ,       885          92,721  „    1221        108,674 

In  1861,  the  quantity  of  Linen  manufactures  imported  was 
I2i'i  toss. 


PORTUGAL. 


The  Linen  trade  of  Portugal  is  of  old  standing,  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Csdsars,  or  perhaps  to  a  period  long  anterior 
to  it.  When,  or  by  whom,  the  manufacture  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  country  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been  by 
the  Phoenicians  or  Carthagenians,  both  of  these  maritime  nations 
having  traded  with  Spain  and  Portugal 

In  more  modem  times  Flax  is  grown  and  Linen  manufiEU> 
tuxed  in  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  although  not  exten- 
Birely  in  any  of  them.  In  addition  to  the  Flax  raised  in  the 
eountiy,  a  considerable  quantity  is  annually  imported,  spun  and 
wieaved.  There  are  several  Flax  spinning  mills  at  work  in 
Portugal,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  yam  manufactured 
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m  etill  Bpun  by  hand.     The  cUef  Linen  manufacturing  estab-* 

lifihments  are  at  BjELga^  Aveiro,  Coimbra^  Lisbon ,  &c.,and  there 
various  fabrics  are  made,  some  of  which  are  of  superior  quality, 
both  in  point  of  material  and  vrorkmanship.  The  goods  manu- 
factured are  almost  all  consumed  in  Portugal  ^  and  being  for 
local  use,  they  are  made  to  suit  the  taste  and  wants  of  the  people. 
Only  a  small  quantity  of  Linens  are  exported,  and  these  go  to 
the  Fortugue«e  colonies  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

The  extent  of  the  external  trade  will  be  aeeo  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Flaxen  fibres  and  fabrics, 
for  the  years  1855  and  1856^  and  although  a  little  progress  has 
been  made  since  then,  the  difference  is  not  very  material. 


IMFOETSl 

1S5K.  18.^. 

FUx  Uid  Kemp,        ToDt,  2836    Value,  £110,&1>2  Tona,  2631    Vilue*  £82,891 

Linen  MMiufictur^i,    „       403         „          30^024  „      437          „        33,847 


£140.616 


£116JS8 


Of  the  Flax  and  Hemp  imported  fully  one-third  is  from  Great 
Britain,  fully  one-halt  from  Kussia  and  Prussia,  and  the  balance 
from  Spain,  &c.  About  five-sixths  of  the  total  Lioen  manufac- 
tures are  from  Great  Britain,  and  about  one^twentieth,  chiefly 
sail-cloth,  is  from  Hamburg. 

EXPORT& 

The  total  value  of  the  Flax  fibres,  and  manufactures  thereof, 
reported  for  same  years  were^ 


Domcitie  Ptodooa, 
Foreign  Fndnm, 


iC37,495 


£2a.768 


The  Portuguese,  by  their  continued  prosecution  of  the  nefarious 
slave  trade  in  their  African  possessions,  have  miserably  mordered 
myriads  of  the  poor  negroes,  and  brought  indelible  disgrace  and 
infamy  upon  themselves.  Were  they  to  encourage  the  peaceful 
arts,  and  teach  the  natives  to  rear  Flax  and  cotton,  for  which 
flom«  of  their  territories  there  are  admirably  adapted,  they  wouli 
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honourably  enrich  themselves,  help  to  spread  civilizations  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  benefit  mankind. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The  Swiss  are  an  industrious  people,  and  they  have  long 
made  Linens,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  also  for  export. 
A  centuiy  ago  Zurich,  Basle,  and  especially  Appenzell,  manu- 
factured Linens,  the  latter  extensively.  At  present  the  Linen 
manufacture  takes  an  important  place  among  their  industrial 
pursuits,  and  large  quantities  are  exported  to  Italy  and  to  other 
countries.  Much  of  the  Flax  is  importedy  and  it  is  spun  into 
yam,  and  weaved  in  the  different  Cantons.  The  Linens  made 
are  varied  in  kind,  and  of  praiseworthy  quality.  If  the  Swiss 
had  a  sea  board  of  their  own,  or  better  means  of  transport,  they 
would  soon  become  formidable  rivals  to  other  Linen  producing 
countries,  as  they  are  frugal  and  veiy  industrious ;  but  the  Geo- 
graphical position  of  the  country  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  ever  becoming  a  great  Linen  manufacturing  people. 


TURKEY. 


The  Turkish  Empire  includes  some  of  the  finest  countries  of 
Europe,  and  a  largeproportion  of  the  central  parts  of  Western 
Asia.  Its  territories  are  picturesque  and  beautiful,  its  soil  rich 
and  fertile,  and  its  climate  mild  and  salubrious.  Under  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  government,  the  country  might  rank 
high  among  European  nations,  physicially,  commercially,  and 
socially.  With  all  its  natural  advantages  Turkey  has  never 
attained  commercial  distinction,  nor  is  it  likely  to  become  a 
great  trading  nation,  because  the  Moslem  faith  is  antagonistic 
to  progress  in  every  shape. 

In  early  times  the  Moors  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  greater  part 
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of  Spain,  and,  pouring  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  pene- 
trated France,  but  they  were  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter,  by 
Charles  Martel  and  hia  Franka,  in  732,  and  driven  hack  to 
Spain,  whence  they  were  ultimately  expelled  760  yeara  there- 
after 

In  1356  Solyman  the  Turk,  with  a  few  warriors,  crossed  the 
Hellespont  one  night,  and  seized  a  castle  on  the  European  shore ; 
and  since  then  they  have  never  lost  their  hold.  In  1453  they 
captured  Constantinople,  when  Confltantine  Palaeologus,  the  last 
of  the  Csesars  fell,  and  with  him  the  Eastern  Empire.  For  more 
than  200  years  the  Moslems  pushed  their  way  westward  into 
Europe,  until  in  1683  John  8obieski  of  Poland  defeated  them 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  the  cross  once  more  triumphed 
over  the  crescent.  Had  Europe  been  overrun  with  the  followers 
of  the  false  prophet,  either  from  Spain  on  the  south  or  from 
Turkey  00  the  east,  it  would  have  been  blighted  and  blasted, 
and  without  a  Linen  trade,  but  Providence  willed  it  otherwise^ 
The  tide  of  invasion  was  driven  back,  but  the  sick  man  still 
holds  the  lovely  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus  under 
his  sway«  and  while  he  continues  to  do  so  their  resources  wilt 
not  be  developed,  their  manu£Eicturing  powers  fostered,  or  their 
commerce  unfolded. 

Turkey,  in  many  parts,  is  well  adapted  for  growing  Flax, 
but  its  capabilities  are  little  tried.  The  people  wear  Linens 
largely  and  like  the  fabric,  but  they  are  not  encouraged  to  manu- 
facture them<  A  progressive  govenunent  would  draw  wealth 
from  the  soil,  and  an  eulightened  people  would  enrich  themselves 
by  the  sale  of  its  products.  The  fatalism  of  the  Turks  makes 
too  many  of  them  live  only  for  the  day,  and  the  rapacity  and 
cupidity  of  the  Pashas  prevent  or  retard  enterprise,  the  wealth 
acquired  by  labour  and  industry  being  too  oiten  made  an  excuse 
for  treating  its  possessors  with  cruelty,  and  depriving  them  of 
what  they  have  justly  earned.  Were  the  people  secure  in  the  pos- 
■ession  of  their  gains,  even  the  apathetic  Turk  might  take  courage, 
and  benefit  the  world  by  learning  to  become  rich*  Dormant  though 
the  Linen  trade  be  under  Mahomedan  rule,  it  is  not  altogether  ex- 
tinct, and  the  little  life  which  it  still  displays  proves  that,  under 
happier  circumstances,  it  might  be  revived,  and  become  as 
famouB  aa  it  was  under  CbristiAn  sway  in  the  days  of  the  Eastern 
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Empire.  With  fostering  care  Turkey  might  supply  the  mills 
of  Western  Europe  with  Flax,  if  she  did  not  clothe  the  in- 
habitants with  Linens. 

In  the  Pashalick  of  Trebizond  about  150  tons  of  Hemp  and 
50  tons  of  Flax  are  grown  annually,  and  the  lower  classes  manu- 
facture Linen  shirting,  sheeting,  and  towelling  for  home  consump- 
tion. All  the  beautiful  Linens  used  in  the  harems  of  the  rich  are 
manufactured  at  Bizeh,  to  the  extent  of  from  50,000  to  75,000 
pieces  annually.  They  are  sent  to  Constantinople,  Egypt,  Bagdad, 
Mosul,  and  other  Mahomedan  countries  and  cities.  20,000  to 
30,000  pieces  of  a  coarser  kind  are  annually  consumed  in  this 
and  other  provinces.  The  finest  is  worth  from  £7  to  £9  per 
piece  of  two  shirts,  and  the  coarse  about  6s  or  7s  per  piece  of 
one  shirt  Bizeh  also  manufactures  about  1500  bales  of  Linen 
thread,  and  250  bales  of  fishing  nets  annually,  which  are  chiefly 
exported  to  Constantinople.  In  the  province  of  Uscop,  Hempen 
and  Linen  cloths  are  made  of  native  produce.  The  Linens  are 
bleached  by  repeated  washing  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  and 
though  coarse,  they  are  durable.  There  are  also  manufactures 
made  of  silk  and  native  Flax,  and  also  some  of  silk.  Flax,  and 
English  cotton  twist,  called  "  Meless,"  which  is  used  for  shirts 
and  sheets,  and  wears  well.  The  ''Konapno,"  Hemp,  and 
^*  Lineno,"  Linen  cloths  are  also  made  and  much  used.  These 
fabrics  are  manufactured  by  both  Turks  and  Christians  through- 
out the  district.  What  is  done  there  on  a  small  scale  might  be 
done  extensively  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  Turkey  if  it  were  so. 

Jute  manufactures  are  finding  their  way  into  many  new  coun- 
tries, in  some  of  which  they  are  applied  to  strange  usages.  In 
Crete  twilled  Jute  sacks  are  now  employed  for  packing  soap  in, 
and  they  have  quite  superseded  the  woollen  sacks  of  native  manu- 
facture, which  were  formerly  exclusively  used  for  this  purpose. 


It  was  intended  that  this  part  should  be  devoted  solely  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  as  distinguished  from  the  British  Islands. 
It  will  not  materially  alter  the  arrangement  to  include  in 
this  chapter  a  short  notice  of  the  great  Saxon  Republic  of 
North  .Ajnerica,  .and  a  brief  paragraph  upon  an  Asiatic  city. 
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TMb  will  accordingly  b€  done.  Several  other  countries,  which 
are  large  comumers^  if  not  producerB  of  Linens,  might  with 
propriety  have  been  noticed,  but  as  the  work  has  already  ex- 
tended greatly  beyond  what  in  the  outset  was  proposed,  they 
must  be  excluded.  It  is,  however,  the  less  necessary  to  enlarge 
on  this  point,  aa  the  extent  of  their  trade  in  Linens  with  the 
United  Kingdom  is  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns,  given 
in  the  volume. 


CHINA. 

The  city  of  Yarkand  or  Tarkiang,  the  capital  of  Chineie 
Turkestan,  pays  annually  to  the  Government  34,000  sacks  of 
com,  57,5Gy  pieces  of  Linen,  and  15,000  pounds  of  cotton,  be- 
sides some  gold,  silver,  oil,  copper,  Ac.  The  population  of  the 
city  is  estimated  at  200,000*  It  thus  appears  that  Flax  must 
be  cultivated  extensively  In  that  country,  and  large  quantities  of 
Linen  made  in  the  city.  It  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  by  the 
merchants  of  this  country,  whether  or  not  the  Linens  produced  in 
the  United  Kingdon  could  be  profitably  introduced  to  this  Lbeu 
wearing  people.  If  their  admission  could  be  arranged,  a  wide 
door  might  be  opened  for  their  consumption,  as  it  would  appear 
that  Linens  must  be  largely  used  in  that  country. 

China  has  not  yet  imported  many  Linens,  but  as  trade  pro- 
gresses the  consumption  of  Linen  goods  will,  no  doubt ^  increase. 
In  1860  there  were  imported  into  Shanghai  2343  pieces  of 
Linen,  valued  at  £3045,  and  2718  pieces  of  canvas,  valued  at 
£6625.  The  importation  into  the  other  porta  of  China  was 
altogether  unimportant. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA- 

There  are  more  Linens  used  in  the  United  States,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  than  in  almoat  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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For  a  long  period  a  veiy  large  quantity  of  Flax  has  been 
grown  in  the  United  StateSi  but  the  fibre  is  nearly  all  Bacrified 
to  the  seed,  very  little  of  it  being  saved  for  textile  purposes. 
The  quantity  of  Flax  raised  in  the  States  in  1850  was  3442 
tons,  but  in  1852  it  had  decreased  to  1688  tons.  The  linseed 
produced  in  1850  was  562,312  bushels,  and  in  1852,  611,927 
bushels.  This  shows  that  in  the  latter  year  the  plant  had  been 
grown  more  for  the  seed  than  in  the  former,  but  in  both  years 
linseed  appears  to  have  been  the  great  object  for  which  Flax 
was  cultivated. 

In  Ohio  alone  the  crop  of  Linseed  in  1862  was  estimsr 
ted  at  a  million  bushels,  and  in  1863  it  was  expected  that, 
as  grain  prices  being  low,  as  much  Linseed  would  be  grown 
in  the  West  as  would  supply  the  entire  demand  of  the 
United  States.  How  much  this  may  be  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  be  very  large,  as  between  two  and  three  million 
bushels  are  imported  annually  into  Boston  and  New  York 
from  the  East  Indies  alone.  Were  the  fibre  of  the  Flax  grown 
in  the  United  States  all  saved,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  might  be- 
as  well  as  .the  seed,  it  would  supply  the  material  to  keep  many 
large  spinning  mills  going  either  in  that  country  or  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  price  which  western  linseed  brought  in  New 
York  in  Sept.  1862  was  $1.85  per  bushel,  without  bags. 

In  1820  there  were  two  Flax  spinning  mills  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  wholly  employed  spinning  yam  for  sail  cloth,  which 
then  sold  at  $25  a  piece,  being  about  double  what  British  can- 
vas of  better  quality  could  then  have  been  sold  for.  It  was 
chiefly  made  from  Irish  Flax,  American  being  of  bad  quality, 
probably  owing  to  its  being  allowed  to  stand  too  long  in  the 
ground  in  order  to  mature  the  seed.  "  The  machinery,''  says  a 
person  from  Dundee,  who  then  visited  the  works,  and  sent  a  de- 
scription of  them  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  "  was  in  bad  order, 
and  the  works  were  conducted  in  a  slovenly  manner.  The  yam 
was  doubled  and  twisted  immediately  after  being  spun,  both  for 
warp  and  weft,  and  instead  of  being  retted  or  boiled,  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  steam,  in  a  close  vessel,  three  different 
times  for  fully  a  day  each  time.  The  cloth  was  coarse-looking 
but  strong.  Flax-dressers  were  paid  4R^d  per  cwt.,  spirming  girls 
from  9s  to  lOa  a  week,  and  weavers  138  6d  a  piece.  Therewereten 
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Bpimung  frames  in  the  OBe  mill,  and  thirteen  in  the  other  ;  and  the 
two  works  used  between  them  about  three  tons  of  Flax  weekly/' 

In  1828  the  Americans  were  making  sail-cloth  of  cotton.  It 
was  eaid  to  be  then  preferred  for  fore  and  aft  rigged  vessels,  be- 
cause thej  could  sail  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  point 
nearer  to  the  wind  with  it  than  with  Hemp  or  Lint  sails ;  and  be- 
cause it  did  not  stretch  nor  shriok  so  much  as  Flax  canvas. 
The  stoutest  sort  weighed  about  1  lb,  a  yard,  and  sold  for  20d. 

tiome  Flax  and  Hemp  are  still  spun,  and  Linen  weaved  in  the 
New  England  States,  but  the  quantity  is  not  large,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Linens  consumed  being  imported. 

Mr  Stuart,  Secretary  of  Legation,  in  his  report^  dated  Wash- 
ington, 25th  May,  18G3,  6ay&^**  The  manufacture  of  Linens  in 
this  country  has  made  little  progress,  but  Mr  Kennedy,  superin- 
tendent of  the  eighth  Census  Report  of  the  United  States,  anti- 
cipates future  success  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  from  Flax- 
cotton,  consequent  on  the  iuTention  of  cheap  machinery  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Flax-cotton  for  spinning."  Judging  from  the 
little  progress  hitherto  made  in  the  application  of  Flax-cotton 
to  any  practical  textile  manufacture,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Mr 
Kennedy  8  anticipations  of  success  from  this  article  will  ever  be 
realized,  either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  To  cottonize 
Flax  is  an  unnatural  process,  as  it  is  converting  a  superior  fibre 
into  an  interior  one^  a  proceeding  which  has  no  merit.  Want 
of  success  in  such  experiments  is  perhaps  real  gain. 

Gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth  have  been  articles  of  import 
into  the  United  States  for  about  seventy  years.  Some  years  the 
importation  was  of  small  extent^  but  at  other  times  it  rose  to 
a)nsiderable  magnitude.  The  cloth  was  used  chiefly  for  cotton 
bagging,  and  the  hags  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Jute  has  also 
been  imported  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  and  it  was  begun  to 
be  manufactured  there  at  an  early  period,  perhaps  before,  but 
if  not,  certainly  not  long  subsequent  to  its  introduction  into  the 
manufactures  of  Dundee.  The  following  tables  and  particulars 
r^arding  the  trade  in  these  articles  for  the  last  four  years  is 
taken  from  Consul  Lousada's  report,  dated  Boston,  20th  Feb- 
ruary, 1863: — 
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IVPOSTB  IHTO  TBI  UHITID  BTAXIS  OF  TBI  ABTXOLU  SnomiD,  DUBIVO  TBI  TsARS 
BAMBD,  ABD  StOOU  AT  31aT  DiO.  BACB  TXAB  .'^ 


IMPORTS. 

1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

MuSia 
Hemp,  Ac. 

Gaany  Baga. 

Ounny   Cloth. 

Botton,  Ac. 

At  Beaton.  Other  Pita. 

TotaL 

AtBoaton. 

Other  Prta. 

IMal. 

Balea. 

80,926 
66,049 
64,102 
59,561 

Bales. 

10,988 
8,480 
8,737 

11,071 

Bales. 

3,931 
3,073 
7,397 
4,280 

Bales. 

14,919 
11,553 
16,134 
15,351 

Bulet. 

58,755 

32,381 

25,734 

7,375 

Bales. 

16,100 
32,847 
26,573 
10,500 

Balaa. 

74,855 
65828 
52,307 
17,875 

STOCKS    IN    BOSTON. 

AtSlttDM. 

J  ate. 

Onany  Bags. 

Onnny  Cloth. 

1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

Balea    7,350 
,.      1,200 
..      2,186 
t»       

Balea    6,808 
„     4,000 
;:     51350 
..     9,400 

Bales    6,780 
„      8,300 
.,    37,600 
„    42,300 

In  1862,  the  imports  of  Jute^  Manila  Hemp,  &c.,  were  from 
the  following  places : — 


Bales, 


Calcutta,    . 
Literpool, 
London, 
Other  Places, 


Total  Bales, 


29,160 

8,743 

4,072 

120 

17,466 

59,561 


From  January  to  September  1862,  the  price  of  Jute  ruled 
jQrom  $100  @  $115  $  ton.  Subsequently  a  speculative  demand 
raised  the  price  to  $160  @  $190,  duty  paid.  The  lowest  price  of 
Manila  Hemp  in  1862  was  7  cents,  and  the  highest  9i  cents  $ 
ft). ;  in  1861, 41  and  7^ ;  in  1860, 5|  and  6i  ;  and  in  1 859,  6^  and 
7  cents  $  lb.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  1862  gunny  bags 
ranged  from  12  to  14  cents.  Afterwards  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  all  kinds  of  bagging  led  to  an  active  demand,  partly  for 
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coEiEuinptioo  and  partly  on  speculatioE,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
November  they  touched  25  cents  caah,  the  highest  price  gunny 
bags  ever  reached  in  Boston.  The  sales  and  re  ^sales  Tvithin  a  few 
weekB  at  that  period  reached  10,000  hales,  but  after  the  middle 
of  November  prices  fell  to  21 J  to  22  cents  a  bag.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1862  there  was  a  speculative  demand  for  gunny 
cloth,  and  10,500  bales  changed  hands,  prices  having  advanced 
from  11  to  14  cents  a  yard.  Afterwards  sales  became  very 
dull,  and  prices  fell  to  1 1  cents.  In  November  they  again  rose 
to  14}  to  15  cents. 

The  lowest  price  of  gunny  cloth  in  1862  was  11  cents  and  the 
highest  15  cents  per  yard  ;  in  18G1,  7^^  and  11 1 ;  in  18*^0,  8 J 
and  17 ;  and  in  1859,  11  and  13  cents  per  yard ;  and  of  gimny 
bags,  in  1862,  12  and  25  cents ;  in  1861,  lOi^  and  14  ;  in  1860, 
8f  and  14  ;  and  in  1859,  9  and  12 J  centa  per  bag.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  war  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States, 
deliveries  of  gunny  cloth  for  consumption  in  18C2  were  very 
limited,  the  cloth  being  chiefly  used  for  cotton  bagging,  Ac, 
the  exportation  of  which  was  stopped  by  the  blockade  of  the 
Confederate  ports,  and  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  that  year 
was,  as  shown  above,  42,300  bales  in  Boston  alone. 

The  following  statement  of  the  value  of  the  articles  enume- 
rated, imported  into  America  in  the  years  ending  30th  June 
1859  and  1860,  is  taken  from  official  sources  : — 
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67.884 
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Of  the  Linou  imporM  in  I860,  £1« 871,856  mt  from  OrMt  BriUio.  Tht  Htmp 
«^»oried  from  Ihs  United  SUtei  in  1859  «m  106  toss,  rdiie,  £1,933 ;  Md  in  I860, 
186  tosi«  vvloe^  £1,935^  Linens  re-^portMl  in  1659>  nlia«,  £7,122,  aad  in  180(^ 
£^,871. 

The  following  tahle,  taken  from  the  United  Btat^  Economiii, 
shows  the  value  of  the  Linens  imported  into  New  York,  the 
p^at  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Am^ica^ 
for  the  periods  specified  ;— 
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Valui  ov  tbe  hanasB  Impobtid  into  Nbw  Tobx  zh  1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 

AND  FBOM  IBT  JaVUABT  TO  30TH  NOTEMBIB  1863. 
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1861 
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house. 
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6,415,345 
2,142,653 
6,ni,360 
6,630,019 

DoUAit 

947,367 
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1,417,650 

955,271 

210,043 

DoUarg. 

11,120,484 
7,914,162 
3.680,303 
7,666.631 
6,840,092 

DolUit. 

1,083.065 
839.488 
1,878.061 
1,612,414 
2,304,644 

DoHmiu. 

11,206,192 
7,254,833 
4,020.734 
8.323.774 
8,934,683 

This  tabular  statement  is  important,  as  showing  the  e£fect  of 
the  mmatoral,  fierce,  and  protracted  war  in  that  country  upon 
the  Linen  trade.  At  first  the  demand  for  Linens  fell  off  greatly, 
and  the  value  of  the  importation  in  1861  was  less  than  half  the 
value  the  previous  year,  and  less  than  one-third  that  of  1859. 
Li  1862  the  stock  of  cotton  goods  became  exhausted,  and  Linens 
had  to  be  used  instead,  which  greatly  extended  their  consump- 
tion. The  requirements  of  the  army  and  navy  meanwhile  in- 
creased enormously,  and  vast  quantities  of  Linens  were  used  for 
war  purposes.  To  supply  these  wants  the  importation  of  1862 
was  greatly  beyond  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  almost  equalled 
the  value  in  1860,  when  both  the  Federals  and  Confederates 
were  consumers.  The  consumption  continued  to  increase  in 
1863,  and,  judging  from  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year,  to 
which  this  statement  extends,  the  importation  will  be  greater  than 
for  either  of  the  complete  years  specified,  excepting  1859.  What 
the  future  wants  of  the  country  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dicty  but  the  war  hitherto,  by  curtailing  the  supply  of  cotton, 
has  given  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  Linen  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  especially  to  that  branch  of  it,  the  centre  of 
which  is  Dundee.  This  table  does  not  show  the  full  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  Linen  trade,  because  many  Linens  are  sent  to  various 
places  in  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  which  find  their  way  into  the 
Confederate  States.  The  war  has  also  indirectly  increased  the 
consumption  of  Linens  in  all  countries,  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
Betums  show. 


PART     II. 

THE     UNITED     KINGDOM, 

The  Linen  trade  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  induB- 
try  of  the  British  Ides.  In  each  of  the  grand  di visions  of  thii 
great  conntry,  England^  Ireland^  and  Scotland^  the  Linen  manu- 
faotnre  is  of  ancient  standing,  and  now  of  important  extent. 
Though  these  countries  are  now  politically  united  in  one  impe- 
rial whole,  yet  they  were  long  separate  kingdoms,  with  antago- 
nistic interestB^  and  while  so,  this  branch  of  the  trade  possesBed 
distinct  features,  iu  each  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  In  some  re- 
spects the  Linen  trade  in  the  respective  sub-divisions  of  the 
Inngdom  are  now  identical,  but  in  others  they  still  differ,  and*  it 
IS  perhaps  better  for  the  general  prosperity  that  they  should  do  so. 
Each  has  stTUck  out  a  path  for  itself,  which  may  be  prosecuted 
successfully  without  injury  to  the  others,  and  each  can  therefore 
without  jealousy  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  their  brethren. 
The  general  weal  will  be  best  served  by  each  kingdom  con- 
tinuing to  prosecute  assiduously  its  own  adopted  fabrics.  This 
wiE  engender  no  rivalry,  excepting  the  very  legitimate  one  of 
each  of  three  kingdoms  trying  which  will  cast  the  brightest 
balo  around  the  Linen  trade  of  the  Empire* 

Notwithstanding  the  union  of  Scotland^  England,  and  Ireland 
into  one  empire,  the  history  of  the  Linen  trade  in  the  United  King- 
dom naturally  divides  itself  into  its  component  parts.  It  will 
therefore  be  better  and  more  clearly  elucidated  in  distinct  chap- 
ters. The  introduction  of  the  manufacture  ol  Linen  into  the 
several  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  dates  back  to  a  fisu*  distant 
period,  but  little  is  known  of  the  trade  in  either  until  comparatively 
modem  times,     England,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Uontinent, 
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might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  first,  and  histoiy  appears  to  support  this  conclusion.  Of  the 
three  kingdoms  it  takes  the  highest  rank  in  extent,  population^ 
wealth,  and  general  importance,  and  to  it  therefore  the  first 
chapter  will  be  devoted*  Unlike  England  and  Scotland,  which 
draw  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  materials  for  their 
Linen  manufacture  from  abroad,  and  pay  for  much  of  it  in  hard 
cash,  Ireland  produces  its  Linen  within  itself.  It  grows  its  own 
Flax,  spins  and  weaves  it,  and  exports  the  products,  thereby 
drawing  many  millions  of  gold  to  the  country  annually,  and 
thus  enriching  both  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  popula- 
tions. Some  account  of  this  trade,  valuable  not  only  to  L-cJand, 
but  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  wiU  be  given  in  the  second  chapter. 
The  third  chapter  will  relate  to  Scotland,  and  as  it  is  intended 
to  give  a  more  minute  account  of  the  trade  in  it  than  in  other 
countries,  the  chapter  will  contain  such  sub-divisions  as  may 
be  necessaiy  for  the  proper  illustration  of  the  subject.  The 
last  chapter  in  this  part  will  contain  details  common  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  general  statistics  not  already  given. 


CHAPTER  1. 

ENGLISH      LIKEN. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  Phoenicians  visited  England  at  a 
very  remote  period,  and  for  many  ages  supplied  the  inhabitants 
with  the  productions  of  Eastern  countries,  in  exchange  for  tin  and 
other  metals  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall. 

They  were  unquestionably  the  first  people  who  visited  Britain 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  this  is  positively  affirmed  by  Strabo, 
and  acknowledged  by  many  other  authors.  After  visiting  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  they  passed  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar about  1250  b.c.,  built  Cadiz,  sailed  along  the  west  coasts 


of  Gaul,  discovered  the  Cassiterides  or  Scilly  Isles,  and  the 
Bouth-west  coast  of  Britaio,  Bochart  says  904  b.c.j  but  others 
think  only  600  b.c:  This  much  is  certain  that  Herodotus,  who 
lived  440  bx.,  speaks  of  the  Cassiterides  as  the  place  from  which 
all  the  tin  came,  but  declares  he  does  not  know  where  they  are. 

The  Linen  of  Egypt  was  an  important  article  in  the 
trade  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  no  doubt  formed  one  of  the 
commodities  given  in  barter  for  the  highly  prized  metals 
and  minerals  of  England,  although  Strabo  only  enume- 
rates salt,  earthenware,  and  brass  trinkets,  as  then  British 
imports.  This  Linen  was  much  valued  by  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  to  whom  it  was  known,  and  doubtless  the  natives 
of  Britain,  although  unciviJi^d,  would  also  prize  it.  It  is 
fair  to  suppose^  therefore,  that  Linen  may  have  been  first 
introduced  into  England  by  this  maritime  people^  although  there 
is  nothing  certain  known  on  the  subject. 

After  the  Phoenician  commerce  was  destroyed,  ior  many  ages 
the  rude  and  barbarous  natives  of  this  country  had  little  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  and  the  very  existence  of  Linen,  if 
ever  known,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  many  of  them. 

CsBsar  says  that  the  Britons  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
were  clothed  with  skins.  Pliuy  and  others  say  that  the  ancient 
Britons  BtUl  continued  to  besmear  their  bodies  with  paint  long 
after  the  people  of  Spain,  Graul,  and  even  Germany  had  aban- 
doned that  practice  and  were  tolerably  clothed.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  some  of  the  people  of  Britain  not  only  wore  various 
kinds  of  cloth  at  the  time  the  Bomans  first  visited  the  country,  but 
that  they  were  then  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  dressing, 
spinning,  and  weaving  both  Flax  and  wool,  and  that  they  prac- 
tised these  arts  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  people  of 
Gkul.  Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  they  were  even  the  in- 
ventors of  some  particiUar  descriptions  of  doth.  One  of  these 
was  made  of  fine  wool,  dyed  of  different  colours,  and  woven  in 
checks  or  squares,  like  the  Scottish  tartan  of  the  present  time. 
Of  this  the  people  made  summer  mantles  and  other  garments. 
Pliny  says  the  ancient  Grauls  and  Britons  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  dyeing  woollen  yam  and  cloth.  The  material  chiefly 
used  was  the  glastum  or  woad,  with  which  in  former  times 
they  bad  dyed  their  bodies ;  and  deep  blue  long  continued  to  be 
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the  favourite  colour  with  which  the  ancient  BritouB,  and  also  the 
Caledonians,  dyed  their  clothes.  The  dress  of  the  Druids  was 
white,  and  probably  of  Linen  cloth.  Pliny  mentions  that  the 
priest,  arrayed  in  a  surplice  or  white  vesture,  climbeth  up  into 
the  tree  (misletoe),  and  with  a  golden  hook  or  bill  cutteth  it 
off,  and  they  beneath  receive  it  in  a  white  soldier's  cassock,  or 
coat  of  arms. 

Burnt  bones  have  been  found  in  British  barrows,  secured  by  a 
Linen  cloth.  Some  specimens  of  the  Linen  were  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  the  filaments  at  first  appearing  like  hair.  Sir  K  C. 
Hoare  found  in  a  barrow  some  bits  of  cloth  so  well  preserved 
that  the  size  of  the  threads  could  be  distinguished,  and  shewed  it 
to  be  what  is  now  termed  a  Kersey  cloth. 

The  following  description  of  the  habit  of  the  greatBritish  hero- 
ine, Boadicea,  is  given  by  Dido  and  other  historians.  "  She  wore 
a  loose  robe  of  changeable  colours  over  a  thick  plaited  kirtle,  the 
tresses  of  her  hair  hanging  down  to  her  very  skirts,  with  a  chain 
of  gold  about  her'neck,  and  carrying  in  her  hand  a  short  spear  or 
dart."  What  Tacitus  says  of  the  German  women  may  also  be 
true  of  the  Britons — "  Their  dress  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
men,  excepting  that  the  women  wore  more  Linen,  but  left  their 
arms  and  part  of  their  bosoms  bare/' 

The  art  of  making,  and  the  custom  of  wearing  Linen,  were 
probably  brought  into  England  by  the  Belgic  colonies,  about  a 
century  before  the  Roman  invasion,  or  perhaps  earlier,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  agriculture,  and  it  kept  pace  with  that  most 
useful  of  arts  in  its  progress  northwards.  There  is  direct  evi- 
dence that  the  BelgaB  manufactured  Linen,  as  well  as  cultivated 
their  lands  on  the  Continent,  and  there  is  thus  good  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  continued  to  do  the  same  after  they  settled 
in  this  Island. 

Although  the  Belgie,  the  most  civilized  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  most  essential  branches 
of  the  clothing  art  before  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  yet 
these  arts  were  improved  in  England  by  that  event.  The 
Romans  learned  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  practised  in 
the  different  countries  throughout  their  vast  empire,  and  readily 
taught  them  to  their  subjects  in  other  countries  where  they  were 
unknown,  or  imperfectly  practised.      The  Roman  invasion  of 
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Eogland  must  therefore  have  been  the  means  of  reviving  and 
eiteodiog  the  use  of  Linen  there,  as  the  Britons  were  then, 
or  very  shortly  afterwards,  partial  to  Liocn,  and  used  it  for 
many  purpoaea, 

Pliny  describes  the  different  qualities  of  Flax  respectively 
produced  by  each  country,  with  a  minuteness  which  shows 
that  the  manufacture  of  Linen  was  then  an  important  branch 
of  trade  among  the  Homana,  and  that  wherever  their  arms  pene- 
trated Linen  would  soon  be  known.  It  appears  from  the  Notitia 
Imperii  that  there  was  an  Imperial  college  or  manufactory  of 
woollen  and  Linen  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  Boman  army  in  Bri- 
tain established  at  Venla  Belgarum,  now  Winchester.  After 
the  Romans  left  England,  much  of  the  civilization  which  they 
had  introduced  followed  in  their  train,  and  again  went  with  them ; 
and  the  natives  relapsed  into  at  least  semi-barbarism. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Britons  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  England  as  masters  of  the 
country,  greater  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  arts  of  pence, 
and  particularly  to  tra^le  and  commerce.  The  retrograde  move- 
ment which  began  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions 
was  stopped,  and  a  gradual  improvement  manifested  itself  in 
the  country. 

Macpherson  in  his  "Annals  of  Commerce"  says,  that  about  a^d. 
500,  it  appears  from  the  chronicles  of  the  period  fine  Linen, 
(probably  imported),  was  possessed  by  the  iohabiUnts  of  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  at  least  those  of  eminent 
rank,  were  wrapjied  in  fine  Linen. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales,  all  the  officers  of  the  household 
were  appointed  to  be  clothed  thrice  every  year,  the  King  fur- 
nishing the  woollen  and  the  Queen  the  Linen  cloth  for  that  pur. 
pose.  The  several  parts  of  the  dress  of  the  King  and  nobility 
are  enumerated,  among  which  are  sheets,  stockings,  shoes,  and 
boots.  The  stockings  were  of  woollen  or  Linen  cloth  wound 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  and  fastened  in  different  ways. 

Before  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  the  art  of  weaving  had  at- 
tained remarkable  perfection  in  Englan<l,  for  in  a  book  >vritten 
by  Bishop  Aldhelm,  about  a.d  680,  in  praise  of  virginity,  he 
speaks  of  ''  webs  woven  with  shutUcs,  611ed  with  threads  of 
purple  and  many  other  colours,  flying  from  side  to  side,  snd 
z2 
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forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  images  in  different  compart- 
ments with  admirable  art."  These  figures  were  sometimes  em- 
broidered upon  the  cloth  with  threads  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk 
of  purple  and  other  colours,  as  the  nature  of  the  figures  to  be 
formed  required ;  and  to  render  them  the  more  exact,  they  were 
first  drawo  with  colouring  matter  by  some  skilful  artist.  They 
were  commonly  executed  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  piety,  and  were  designed  for  ornaments  to  the  churches, 
or  for  vestments  to  the  clergy. 

The  garments  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  Linen  and  woollen, 
and  the  Flax  and  the  fleece  were  spun  in  winter  by  the  females 
of  every  family,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank.  From 
this  universal  practice  the  term  spinster  came  to  be  applied  to 
an  unmarried  woman,  and  the  trace  of  this  custom  still  re- 
mains. The  Saxon  ladies  were  very  skilful  with  their  needles, 
particularly  in  embroidery  and  ornamental  work,  and  celebrated 
events  were  often  represented  by  them  with  great  truth  on  tapes- 
tried hangings  and  similar  works. 

The  four  princesses,  daughters  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  and 
sisters  of  King  Athelstane,  are  highly  celebrated  by  historians 
for  their  assiduity  and  skill  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  needle- 
work, which  was  so  far  from  spoiling  the  fortunes  of  these  Boyal 
spinsters,  that  it  procured  them  the  addresses  and  the  hands  of 
the  greatest  princes  then  in  Europe.  William,  of  Malmsbury, 
mentions  that  Harold,  King  of  Norway,  sent  to  Athelstane  of 
England  a  fine  ship,  with  a  gUded  stern  and  purple  sails. 

The  celebrated  Bayeaux  tapestry,  executed  by  the  Queen 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  her  maidens,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  England,  is  of  Linen  cloth,  worked  with 
wool.  It  was  presented  by  Queen,  Matilda  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Bayeaux,  of  which  William's  brother  was  bishop.  This 
tapestry  is  20  inches  wide  by  214  feet  long,  divided  into  72 
compartments,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of 
industry  in  existence.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Bayeaux,  by  whom  it  is  highly  valued  and  religiously  pre- 
served. It  begins  with  the  embassy  of  Harold  to  the  Norman 
court,  A.D.  1065,  and  ends  with  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
the  following  year.  The  many  important  transactions  of  these 
two  busy  years  are  represented  in  the  clearest  and  most  regular 
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order  in  tliis  piece  of  needlework,  which  contains  many  hundred 
figures  of  men,  horses,  herds,  trees,  castles^  churches,  &c.,  Ac, 
nU  executed  in  their  due  proportions  and  proper  colours,  with 
inscriptions  over  them  to  throw  light  on  the  history.  Though 
Queen  Matilda  directed  this  work,  yet  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  prohably  performed  by  English  women,  as  a  contemporary 
writer  says  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were  so  famous  for  their 
skill  in  needlework  and  embroidery  in  gold,  that  those  elegant 
noanufactures  were  called  Anglicum  Opua. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  of  this  period  were  far  from  being  strangers 
to  the  use  of  Linen,  f<*r  all  persons  of  any  consideration  among 
them  wore  shirts  of  it  next  their  skin.  These  were  considered 
so  pleasant  and  necessary,  that  a  woollen  shirt  was  then,  accord- 
ing to  Johnson*s  Canons,  reckoned  among  those  things  which 
constituted  penance  for  very  great  sins.  Above  the  shirt  they 
wore  a  tunic,  and  Alcninus  says,  **  those  of  the  soldiers  are  com* 
monly  made  of  Linen,  and  ex:\ctly  fitted  to  the  shape  of  their 
boilies."  The  Anglo-Saxons  also  wore  breeches,  either  of  Linen 
or  woollen  cloth,  reaching  below  the  knee»  very  much  like  the 
trousers  of  the  sailors  of  the  present  time.  The  upper  cover- 
ing or  mantle  of  princesses  and  ladies  of  distinction  was  made 
of  silk  or  fine  Linen.  They  had  their  6ceta  or  sheets,  and 
in  a  foreign  charter,  dated  1069,  linirius  is  a  term  used  for 
bed  Linen,  and  elsewhere  lintheamina.  It  would  thus  ap- 
pear that  lari2:e  quantities  of  Linens  were  consumed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  manufactare  had 
been  chiefly  of  a  domestic  character.  It  may  be^  however, 
that  part  of  them  were  imported,  especially  those  of  the  finest 
quality. 

The  Flax  plant  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  Britain.  Its  pro- 
perties have  been  long  known  to  the  inhabitants,  and  it  must 
have  been  raised  from  an  early  date.  During  the  Roman,  and 
also  the  Saxon  period,  it  was  grown  to  some  extent,  but  the 
troubles  consequent  on  the  incursions  and  invasions  of  the  Danes 
seem  to  have  intedered  with,  and  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  stopped,  its  cultivation.  It  is  reported  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest  very  little  Flax  was  grown.  Very  many 
manufacturers  of  cloth  from  Flanders  came  over  with  the  Nor- 
mans and  settled  in  England^  and  others  followed  at  later  periods. 
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These  iadustrious  people  pursued  their  trade  with  much 
doity,  and  with  great  advantage  to  their  adopted  coontry,  as  well 
as  profit  to  themselves.  The  production  of  both  woollen  and 
Linen  fabrics  experienced  considerable  improvement  soon  after 
the  Flemings  arrived,  and  of  the  skill  of  this  people  an  ancient 
historian  has  said  that  "  The  art  of  weaving  seemed  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar gift  bestowed  upon  them  by  nature/' 

In  a  list  of  titheable  articles  made  out  in  1070,  being  the 
fourth  year  of  William  the  Conqueror,  neither  Flax  nor  Hemp 
are  enumerated.  It  would  thus  appear  that  their  cultivation  had, 
for  a  time  at  least,  been  discontinued.  They  must,  however, 
have  been  resumed  within  a  century  thereafter,  as  they  are  both 
enumerated  by  the  Council  of  Westminster  in  1175,  among  the 
things  annually  reproduced  as  subject  to  tithe. 

William  the  Conqueror  published  a  proclamation  for  the  en- 
couragement of  trade,  promising  foreign  merchants  who  fre- 
quented the  ports  of  England  the  most  perfect  security  for  their 
goods  and  pei-sous.  Kiug  John,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
clothing  arts,  and  the  improvement  of  commerce,  established  in 
the  great  towns  of  England,  guilds,  or  corporations  of  merchants, 
bestowing  upon  them,  by  royal  charter,  various  privileges  and 
immunities,  for  which  they  paid  certain  fines  into  the  Exche- 
quer ;  and  tlio  making  and  selling  of  cloth  was  regulated  by 
statute.  At  this  period  the  shirts  of  all  persons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, and  even  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  of  Linen, 
which  had  then  become  so  conmion  that  it  was  no  longer  taken 
notice  of  by  historians  as  a  singularity.  As  this  part  of  dress  is 
not  much  seen,  it  has  been  less  affected  by  the  tyranny  of  cap- 
rice and  fashion  than  other  parts  of  the  clothing,  and  it  still 
remains  nearly  what  it  then  was. 

It  is  related  in  Madox's  "  History  of  the  Exchequer,"  that  fine 
Linen  was  first  made  in  Wilts  and  Sussex  in  1253 ;  and,  in  order 
to  patronize  the  infant  manufacture,  Henry  III.  ordered  the 
Sheriffs  of  each  of  these  counties  to  buy  for  him  one  thousand 
ells  of  fine  Linen,  and  to  send  it  to  his  wardrobe  at  Westmin- 
ster. Notwithstanding  this  royal  patronage,  woollen  was  worn 
in  nearly  all  garments  imtil  the  age  of  the  Tudors,  when  Linen 
began  to  come  into  more  general  use.  In  1272  it  is  recorded 
that  Irish  Linen  was  used  at  Winchester. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  ceotury  the  people  wore  woollen 
shirts^  but  now  (in  the  14th  century"),  says  La  Hamma,  we  wear 
Linen.  Table  Linen  was  then  scarce  in  England.  The  manu- 
facture of  Linen  must  have  been  pretty  generally  established  in 
Wales  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  t4th  century,  ns  its  use  was  then 
conLmoD  in  the  country.  Barbour^  in  hie  Life  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  says  that  the  men  of  Wales,  in  1314,  were  mostly  clothed 
in  Linen.  During  this  century  most  of  the  fine  Linen  used  in 
England  was  supplied  by  Rheims. 

In  1331  Edward  III.  resolved  to  establish  manufactures,  and 
for  that  purpose  invited  over  weavers  from  Flanders  to  settle  in 
England.  In  1351  the  I^ing  regulated  the  places  of  meeting  of 
the  foreign  weavers  for  the  sale  of  their  cloth*  Those  who  had 
come  from  Flanders  were  to  meet  in  the  churchyaid  of  St  Law- 
rence, Piilteney,  and  those  from  Brabant  in  the  churchyard  of  St 
Mary  Somerset.  Afterwardn  the  cloth  fair  was  removed  to 
West  Smithfield.  It  is  stated  in  *'  Londinopolis"  that  there  were 
then  weavers  of  divers  sorts^  vis.,  of  drapery  or  tapery  and 
napery,  i.e.  of  woollen  and  Linen. 

There  is  a  regular  account  extant  of  the  imports  and  exports 
which  paid  duty  in  England  in  1354,  an  I  among  the  former 
were  Linen.  In  1376  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  encouragement 
of  foreign  merchants,  and  Linens,  canvas,  &c  ,  are  enumerated 
among  the  articles  then  imported.  From  these  and  aimilar 
notices  it  would  appear  that  few  Linens  had  then  been  maun- 
factured  in  the  country,  the  greater  part  of  them  having  been 
imported,  chiefly  from  Flanders  aod  France.  The  principal 
maniifacture  of  textile  fabrics,  before  and  for  §ome  time  after 
this  period,  was  woollen  cloth,  and  considerable  quantities  of  it 
were  exported. 

In  1386  a  company  or  guild  of  Linen  weavers  was  first  estab* 
lished  in  London,  consisting  of  such  as  had  been  brought  over 
from  the  Netherlands  by  Edward  HI.  They  were  much  mo- 
lested by  the  weavers*  company  of  London,  and  never  attained  a 
great  degree  of  success. 

Tlie  Tailors  or  '*  Fraternity  of  Scissors,"  now  called  "  Mer- 
chant Tailors,"  dates  as  a  chartere<l  company  in  the  city  of 
London  from  the  year  1399.  Anciently  they  mjule  all  kinds  of 
apparel;  whether  of  wool  or  of  Linen,  and  also  the  padding  of 
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armour,  hence  their  designation  in  several  cliarters  as  ''  iJnen 
armourers.** 

Many  forei^  merchants  in  England  were  at  this  time  formed 
into  companies,  such  as  "  Merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard,"  "  Mer- 
chants of  the  Staple,"  &c.  The  foreign  trade  was  then  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  fine  Linen  was  imported  from  Venice,  Pisa, 
Genoa,  Bretagno,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  other  places,  chiefly  of 
Egyptian  and  German  manufacture.  The  Linen  cloth  made  in 
England  would  seem  to  have  beeil  generally  coarse,  and  only 
worn  by  the  very  poorest,  the  fine  Linens  for  the  use  of  the 
rich  being  imported. 

It  appears  from  the  roU  of  the  king's  wardrobe  in  1415,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Linen  then  used  in  England,  especially 
by  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  was  imported,  and  was  chiefly  from 
Beynes  or  Bennes  and  Champagne  in  France,  and  from  Flanders 
and  Brabant  in  the  Netherlands.  The  excellence  of  these  Linens 
is  celebrated  in  many  romances  and  poems  composed  shortly  be- 
fore this  period. 

In  1415  King  Henry  V.  invaded  France  with  a  fleet  of  large 
vessels,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  ship  in  which 
he  himself  embarked  carried  a  sail  of  purple  silk. 

In  1445  the  price  of  fine  Linen  for  surplices  and  the  altar, 
was  8d  an  ell  in  England. 

D'Amay  says  that  Linen  was  not  common  in  the  west  in  the 
8th  centiuy  ;  that  tabic  Linen  was  very  rare  in  England  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries  ;  and  that  La  Flamma,  a  writer  of 
the  14th  century,  says,  the  Emperors  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and 
Frederick  II.  wore  shirts  of  serge,  not  of  Linen,  at  Milan. 

Sturtt  observes  that  the  manufacture  of  Linen  in  this  country 
was  not  carried  to  any  extent  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  was  in  its  infancy  even  in  the  times  of  Charles  II.  At 
that  time  it  was  imported  from  Flanders,  and  was  very  dear. 
QemB  were  fi*equently  inserted  in  Linen,  and  he  says  of  cloth 
of  Bayne,  the 

**  Head  shete  of  pery  pight, 
With  diamoDdi  set  and  rabies  bright  *' 

Andei-son,  in  his  "History  of  Commerce,"  quoting:  from 
Richard  Hakluyt,  says,  in  1430  England  imported  from  Flan- 
ders,  "  fine  cloth  of  Ypres  and  of  Courtray  of  all  colours, 
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much  fiistiau,  and  also  Linen  cloth ;"  Bretagne,  **  salt,  wines, 
Linen,  and  canvas  ;**  Cologne,  via  Flanders,  **  tliread,  wool- 
cards,  fustians,  canvas  and  buckram ;"  Brabant,  *^  mercery,  ha^ 
bcrdashery,  and  grocery  ;''  Ireland,  "  hides,  fifili,  wool,  Linen 
cloth,  and  skins  of  wild  beasts/'  The  same  author  says,  in  1579 
**  there  are  persons  in  Persia  who  stain  Linen  cloth.  It  hatli 
been  an  old  trade  in  England,  whereof  some  excellent  clotlis  yet 
remain,  but  the  art  is  now  lost  in  this  realm  " 

The  silk  manufacture  was  introduced  about  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century-  At  this  period,  according  to  a  curious  pam- 
phlet called  the  '*  Prologue  of  English  Policy,"  crest^cloth  or 
Linen,  and  canvas  were  imported  from  Brittany  ;  Flax,  Hemp, 
thread,  and  canvas  from  Germany  and  Prussia. 

In  an  act  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VII.,  (1497),  mention  is  made  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  country  ;  Linen  forms  but  a  vcr>'  small  part 
of  the  exports,  as  it  is  scarcely  mentioned  ;  nor  does  it  hold  a  more 
prominent  place  among  the  exports  of  1511.  About  this  time 
Linen,  even  the  very  coarsest  dowlas,  was  derived  from  Flanders. 
The  English  had  then  a  factory  at  Antwerp,  whence  they  had 
removed  it  a  few  years  before  from  Bruges. 

In  **Nicholl'8  Illustrations"  is  an  inventoTT  of  the  goods  of 
**  John  Port,  late  the  king  8  servant,'*  who  died  in  1524.  His 
bouse  confiisted  of  **  a  hall,  parlour,  buttery,  and  kitchen,  with  two 
chambers,  and  one  smaUer  in  the  floor  above,  a  napery  or  Linen 
room,  and  three  garretn  besides  a  shop.*' 

In  1531  the  legislature  seems  to  have  become  more  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  Linen  trade,  a  statute  having  been  enacted 
requiring  that,  under  certain  penalties,  **  for  every  sixty  acrea  of 
land  fit  for  tillage,  one  rood  should  be  sown  with  Flax  and  Hemp 
seed/*  and  in  the  register  of  Pulham,  St  Mar>%  fines  paid  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  this  law  are  recorded.  By  the  5th  Elizabeth, 
c.  5,  that  Queen  had  power  by  her  proclamation  to  revive  this 
law  in  such  counties  as  she  should  judge  proper,  *'  for  the  better 
provision  of  nets  for  help  and  furtherance  of  fiahing,  and  for 
eschewing  of  idleness,"  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Linen 
manufacture. 

About  1540  a  trade  waa  opened  up  hy  England  witli  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  ooui  of  Africa,  and  the  first  article  enu- 
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meroted  amongst  the  exports  is  Linen.  In  1553  the  trade 
between  England  and  Russia  was  begun,  and  among  the  exports 
to  Archangel,  and  also  to  Narva,  coarse  Linen  cloth  is  mentioned. 
In  1588  the  first  voyage  from  London  to  Benin  was  made,  and 
Linens  are  the  first  of  the  commodities  named  among  the  exports 
to  that  country.  As  related  in  Guiciardini's  picture  of  Antwerp, 
in  1560,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  common  with  many 
other  countries,  drew  supplies  of  Linen  from  that  city,  which 
was  then  the  great  emporium  of  the  Linen  of  Flanders.  Mis- 
senden,  in  his  ^'Circle  of  Conmierce,"  mentions  that  in  1612, 
among  the  principal  imports  into  England  from  Europe,  Linens 
held  a  prominent  place,  and  that  during  a  great  part  ot  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  they  were  largely  imported.  In  the  17th 
century  England  imported  vast  quantities  of  Hemp,  Flax,  &c., 
from  Carolina,  in  North  America. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  growing  of  Hemp 
and  Flax  met  with  more  encouragement  from  the  Grovernment 
than  that  of  hops,  yet  it  appears  to  have  totally  failed.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  century  (1597),  the  monopoly  of  the  '*  steelyard" 
was  abolished.  The  foreign  merchants,  in  revenge,  managed  to 
force  the  English  merchants  to  remove  their  staple  town  on  the 
continent  from  place  to  place,  until  at  last  they  foimd  a  kind  re- 
ception at  Hamburg.  To  this  city  they  exported  woollen 
cloth,  &c.,  and  imported  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  jewels,  silk. 
Linen,  tapestry,  &c. 

In  1552  an  Act  was  passed  confirming  the  manufacture  of 
dornocks,  (coarse  Linen  diaper),  and  some  other  things  to  Nor- 
wich, and  to  all  corporate  and  market  towns  in  that  county. 
To  that  and  to  the  neighbouring  counties  the  persecuted  Flemish 
manufacturers  fled  in  crowds,  scared  by  the  inhumanities  of  the 
execrable  Duke  D'  Alva,  his  popish  priestly  bloodhounds,  and 
savage  soldiery.  This  act,  passed  by  the  amiable  Edward  VI., 
enabled  these  poor  people,  some  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  more 
easily  to  prosecute  their  diligent  labours  in  these  districts ; 
and  to  their  industrious  pursuits,  among  which  was  the  making 
of  Linen,  England  owes  much  of  her  present  superiority  in 
manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce. 

The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  waa  established  in  England  in 
1590,  as   appears  by  the  preamble  of  1st  James  I ,  cap.  23: — 
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**  Whereas  the  cloth  called  Mildemix  and  Powel  Davies,  whereof 
aaila  and  other  furniture  ibr  the  navy  and  Bhipping  are  made) 
were  heretofore  altogether  brought  out  of  France  and  other  parts 
beyond  sea,  and  the  skill  and  art  of  making  and  wea^-ing  of  the 
said  cloths  never  known  or  used  in  England  until  about  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  what  time 
and  not  before  the  perfect  art  or  skill  of  making  or  weaving  of 
the  eaid  cloths  was  attained  to,  and  since  practised  and  continued 
io  this  realm,  to  the  great  benefit  and  commodity  thereof/' 

In  1G22  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  decline  of  trade  in  England  : — **  Coneider  also  that  whereas 
our  Eastlaud  merchants  did  formerly  load  their  ships  with  un- 
dressed Hemp  and  Flax  in  great  quantities,  which  i^et  great 
numbers  of  our  people  to  work  in  dressing  the  same,  and  con- 
verting them  into  Linen  cloth,  which  kind  of  tratlc,  we  under- 
stand, is  of  late  almost  given  over  by  bringing  in  Hemp  and  Flax 
ready  dressed,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  by  strangers*  How 
may  this  be  redressed  ?  And  as  much  treasure  Is  yearly  spent  in 
Linen  cloth  imported  at  dear  rales,  and  for  that  of  the  fishery 
so  much  desired  by  us  i»c  thoroughly  undertaken,  and  onr 
shipping  increased^  it  will  require  a  much  greater  production  of 
Hemp  for  cordage,  ic,  in  tlic  fishery,  which  would  set  an  infinite 
number  of  our  people  to  work.  Consider  how  the  sowing  of 
Flax  and  Hemp  may  be  encouraged.*' 

Parliament  in  1643  laid  a  duty  on  damask  table  Linen.  In 
1GG3  statutes  were  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Linen 
and  tapestry  manufactures  of  England,  and  the  discouragement  of 
the  very  great  importation  of  foreign  Linens  and  tapestry.  Jn 
1668  England  was  almost  wholly  supplied  with  Linens  from 
France,  At  this  time  the  French  Protestants  settled  at  Ipswich 
made  Linen  at  15s  |)er  ell  In  1670  ''  the  wear  of  tlimsey  mus* 
lin  "  was  introduced  into  England^  before  which  time  our  more 
natural  and  usual  wear  were  cambrics,  Silesia  canvas,  and  such 
kinds  of  Flaxen  Linens  from  Flanders  and  Germany, 

Table  cloths  were  sometimes  made  of  very  V4duable  Linen. 
Mrs  Otter,  in  Ben  John^a's  "Silent  Women,"  mentions  a 
damask  tablecloth  whicli  co^  £18.  The  good  man  of  the 
house  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board  '*  with  a  fayrc  napkin 
layde  before  him  on  the  table  lyke  a  mat^ter/*     At  the  close  of 
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Henxy  Vlll/g  reign,  the  breeches  worn  were  trussed  out  to  an 
enormous  size  with  horse  hair,  and  a  law  was  made  against  ^^i«. 
In  the  pedigree  of  the  English  (Mlant,  related  that  a  man  who 
was  cited  for  disobeying  this  law,  gave  occular  demonstration  to 
the  Judge  that  it  was  a  storehouse  for  his  spare  Linen,  and  was 
dismissed.  Shirts  were  articles  ofgreat  expense  and  elegance.  They 
were  made  ot  ''  Camericke  Hollande  lawn,  or  els  of  the  finest 
cloth  that  may  be  got,"  and  were  so  wrought  with  ^'  needleworke 
of  silke  and  so  curiously  stitched,  with  other  knache  besides,"  that 
their  price  would  sometimes  amount  to  £10. 

These  short  notices  of  the  import  and  export  of  Linens  show 
that  the  manufacture  in  this  country  had  been  on  a  very  trifling 
scale,  and  on  the  whole  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  de- 
mand, as  the  imports  seem  to  have  exceeded  the  exports.      In- 
deed irom  the  passing  of  the  statute  in  1531,  already  referred  to, 
up  to  the  year  1767  many  attempts  were  made  to  extend  and 
improve  the  cultivation  of  Flax  in  England,  and  protection  was 
afforded  to  the  grower  of  the  plant  in  various  ways.      Success 
does  not  appear  to  have  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Grovemment, 
and  in  the  latter  year  £15,000  were  proposed  to  be  distributed 
among  the  successful  cultivators  of  the  plant.     For  fifteen  years 
no  candidate  came  forward  to  claim  a  premium,  which  shows 
that  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  matter  ;  and  that  little  Flax 
was  grown,  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  offered  by  Go- 
vernment.   About  1798  a  bounty  of  4d  a  stone  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  growth  of  Flax  in  England,  was  given  to  claimants. 
Andrew  Yarranton  in  a  publication  issued  in  1677,  entitled 
"  Englands  Improvement  by  Land  and  Sea,"  proposed  "  To 
outdo  the  Dutch  without  Fighting.      To  pay  Debts  without 
Monies,''  &c.     His  plan  was  to  establish  the  Linen  manufacture 
in  England,  and  by  this  means  give  employment  to  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  country  independent  of  foreign 
nations.     He  mentions  that  vast  quantities  of  Linens  are  yearly 
brought  into  England,  some  of  it  used  there  and  the  rest  exported 
to  our  islands  and  other  places  ;  as  well  as  threads,  tapes,  twines, 
for  cordage  and  wrought  Flax. 

Flax,  he  says,  was  grown  in  the  upper  parts  of  Germany, 
Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  where  victuals  were  cheap,  and  as  the  pul- 
ling, watering,  dressing,  spinning  and  winding  the  Flax  gave  much 
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eraploymeot,  there  were  no  beggars  there.  In  all  the  iowxm  in 
Germany  there  were  schools  for  little  girls  from  six  years  old  and 
upwards,  where  they  were  taught  to  spin,  and  by  this  early 
training  they  were  enabled  to  produce  a  very  fine  thread  more 
easily  than  if  they  had  learned  when  older.  The  wheels  were 
moved  by  the  foot,  and  went  easily  with  a  delightful  motion, 
and  the  mode  of  teaching  the  children  was  as  follows  : — ^Around 
a  large  room  a  number  of  benches  were  placed,  in  which  sat  per- 
haps two  hundred  children  spinning.  In  the  centre  stood  a  pul- 
pit, in  which  the  mistress  sat  with  a  long  white  wand  in  her 
hand,  watching  the  spinners.  When  any  one  was  seen  idle  she 
was  tapped  with  the  wand,  but  if  that  did  not  do  a  small  bell 
was  mng,  which  brooght  out  a  woman,  to  whom  the  offender 
was  pointed  out,  and  who  took  her  into  another  room  where  she 
was  chastised.  All  this  was  done  without  speaking  a  word,  and 
this  training,  the  author  thought,  would  do  good  in  England, 
where  the  young  women  were  so  given  to  chatting.  In  an 
adjoining  room  a  woman  prepared  and  put  the  Flax  on  the 
distaffs,  and  when  a  maid  had  spun  off  the  Flax,  the  bell  was 
rung,  the  rod  pointed  to  her,  another  distaff  given,  and  the  bob- 
bin with  the  threads  removed,  and  put  into  a  box  with  others  of 
the  same  size  to  make  cloth.  As  the  children  learned  to  spin 
finer,  they  were  raised  to  higher  benches,  and  great  care  was 
taken  to  sort  the  thread  and  keep  it  uniform,  and  so  to  make 
regular  cloth* 

The  thread  or  yam  was  brought  down  the  Elbe  or  Rhiiie  in 
dry  fats  for  Holland  and  Flanders,  where  it  was  weaved  into 
fine  Linen  and  bleached,  and  then  exported.  The  people  in 
these  countries  paid  high  rents  for  their  houses  and  for  provi- 
sioDS,  but  the  weaving  and  bleaching  of  the  cloth  was  not  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  labour,  which  made  high  charges  for 
these  processes  less  felt  on  the  cloth.  This  vast  trade  it  was 
said  would  continue  in  Holland  and  Flanders  unless  the  Linen 
trade  were  promoted  in  England,  and  due  care  taken  of  the 
sorting  of  the  ram  there,  which  had  not  been  the  case. 

In  England,  a  good  housewife  had  six  or  eight  spinners  be* 
longing  to  her ;  and  sometimes  she,  her  servants,  and  childrea 
span,  the  yam  being  all  put  together,  some  for  warp  and  some  for 
weft  to  one  piece  of  cloth,  which  made  the  Linen  unequal 
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throughout  He  recommended  the  training  of  the  girls  in  spin- 
ning schools  for  three  years  as  in  Germany,  which  would  teach 
them  industrious  habits,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  their 
ninth  year  they  would,  he  says,  earn  eightpence  a  day,  and  thus 
enrich  their  father  instead  of  beggaring  him,  as  they  did  when 
running  about  idle. 

The  author  had,  from  1665  until  he  wrote  the  book  in  1677, 
often  travelled  through  Warwickshire  on  his  way  to  London,  and 
observed  how  suitable  much  of  the  soil  there  was  for  rearing  Flax. 
He  therefore  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  Linens  in  Warwick,  Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Oxford- 
shires,  because  these  countries  had  then  no  staple  trade,  and  the 
land  was  rich  and  dry,  and  such  as  Flax  grows  best  in.  Bleach- 
fields,  he  says,  should  be  put  down  by  the  banks  of  rivers  near  the 
great  towns,  as  it  then  was  in  Southwark  by  the  help  of  the  flow- 
ing of  the  Thames.  He  recommended  each  county  to  raise  money 
to  start  the  manufacture  at  first.  After  it  was  established  in  these 
counties  and  encouraged  by  a  public  law,  they  would  soon  be- 
come what  Germany  was  to  Holland  and  Flanders,  as  the  yam 
would  be  sent  down  the  navigable  rivers  to  the  several  towns  to 
be  woven,  along  with  such  of  the  Flax  as  was  not  spun  in  the 
counties. 

In  this  way  employment  would  be  provided  for  the  unemploy- 
ed, of  which  there  were  so  many  in  these  counties,  and  at  least  two 
millions  of  money  a  year  kept  in  the  country,  which  was  then 
sent  out  for  Linen  cloth.  This,  he  supposed,  would  keep  the 
people  at  home  who  then  went  beyond  the  seas,  and  it  would 
make  the  country  populous  and  rich,  and  greatly  benefit  the 
landlords  and  all  classes  of  the  community. 

He  thus  shows  that  bleaching  had  then  been  carried  on  by  the 
side  of  the  Thames  in  Southwark,  and  that  the  central  counties 
in  England  had  no  trade,  and  no  means  of  employing  the  popu- 
lation, excepting  at  agricultural  labour  and  work  incidental 
thereto ;  and  as  this  did  not  jrield  employent  to  all  the  people, 
many  had  to  emigrate  to  other  lands.  The  author  points  to 
some  large  tracts  of  fine  land  suitable  for  growing  Flax,  and  in 
one  case  mentions  3000  acres,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  of  the 
value  of  about  £3000  a  year,  which  exhibits  the  rent  of  such 
land  at  that  period.     This  land,  he  says,  would  bear  three  cwt. 
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of  Flax  an  acre,  whicb,  well  dressed,  would  make  1400  ells  of 
cloth,  worth  three  shilliBgs  the  ell,  or  when  raaniifaetured  sixty 
pounds  an  acre.  Three  people  he  snys  are  required  to  manufac- 
ture the  produce  of  an  acre  of  Flax,  and  therefore  these  3000 
acres  alone  would  employ  9000  persons.  Thus  by  growing 
Flax  extensively  all  the  poor  in  EDgland  would  he  employed, 
and  the  country  enriched. 

This  18  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Linen  trade  at  that 
period  in  Germany,  Holland,  &c.,  and  it  would  have  been  of 
immense  advantage  to  England  had  the  recommendation  of  the 
author  heen  carried  out.  The  description  of  the  Bpinning  schools 
is  curious. 

A  regulation  at  one  time  existed  in  England,  something  akin 
to  the  stamping  of  Linens  in  Scotland,  It  wati  called  a  com- 
mission for  the  sealing  lace,  buttons,  and  Linen  cloths,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  abolished  hy  King  Charles  I.^  in  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  made  at  York  in  1639: — **  Whereas  divers 
grants,  licenses,  privileges,  and  commissions  had  been  procured 
from  him.  on  pretence  tor  the  common  good  and  profit  of  his 
subjects,  which  since,  upon  experience,  have  been  found  to  be 
prejudicial  and  inconvenient  to  his  people,  and  in  their  execu- 
tion have  been  notoriously  abused,  he  is  now  pleased,  of  his 
mere  grace  and  favour,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to 
declare  these  following  to  be  utterly  void  and  revoked. **  4c. 

In  1G85,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantcs,  by  Louia 
XrV.,  drove  about  600,000  Protestant  artificers  from  France^ 
of  whom  about  70,000  settled  in  England.  There  they  intro- 
duced new  manufactures  and  improved  old  ones,  Linen,  for 
which  they  had  been  long  famous,  hebg  among  the  latter. 

An  act  was  passed  in  lt>78  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
French  merchandize  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  James  XL,  who» 
for  Popish  ends,  wished  to  conciliate  Louis  of  France,  this  act 
was  repealed,  in  cons^uence  of  whicb  there  was  an  inundation 
of  French  commodities.  In  168G»  as  shewn  by  the  Custom 
House  books,  the  value  of  Linen  imported  was  £398,611  14s 
lOd,  and  the  average  annual  importations  of  IJnen  for  that  and 
the  two  foUowing  years  was  estimated  at  £700,000* 

Anderson  says  that  in  1696  **  the  Engliah,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
liinen  manufactures  met  with  all  due  encouragement,  King 
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"William  and  the  late  Queen  Mary  honouring  them  with  their 
names,  which  made  their  fame  to  rise.  Abundance  of  people  of 
condition  came  into  them,  some  of  lucre,  and  others  from  love 
to  their  country." 

In  1698  Dupin,  one  of  the  French  refiigees,  was  instrumental 
in  advancing  the  manufacture  of  fine  Linen,  thread,  ropes,  lace, 
ic. 

About  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
Linen  trade  would  prove  successful  in  England,  and  it  was  then  a 
question  if  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  that  it  should, 
as  it  might  interfere  with  what  was  called  "  our  noble  and  ancient 
woollen  manufacture  "  It  was  said  that  it  required  about  20 
acres  of  land  to  breed  wool  for  setting  on  work  the  same  number 
of  hands  which  an  acre  of  Flax  would  employ,  and  yet  in  the 
end  the  woollen  manufacture  would  be  found  to  employ  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  hands,  and  yield  the  most  profit  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  to  the  manufacturers.  Even  in  Holland,  where  the 
Linen  manufiicture  was  so  prosperous,  it  was  said  the  Dutch 
had  only  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  part  of  the  trade,  viz , 
the  weaving  and  whitening  of  it.  Most  of  the  yam  was  spun  in 
Germany,  Prussia,  &c.,  where  the  people,  being  poor,  could  spin 
cheaper  than  the  people  of  Holland  or  England  can  do.  •  But  in 
countries  where  labour  and  land  are  cheap,  as  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  Linen  manufacture  liad  been  found  to  be  profitable 
to  the  community. 

In  1669  Linen  yam  weighing  23,680  lbs.  was  imported  into 
the  port  of  London  from  Scotland.  In  the  month  of  May  1730 
London  imported — fine  Linen  from  Holland,  66,286  ells ;  from 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  1,232,209  ells;  Irish  Linen,  179,114 
yards ;  and  Linen  Yam  from  Hamburg,  73,450  lbs.  On  23d 
October,  1738,  151,219  yards  of  Linen  manufactured  in  Scot- 
landy  and  3000  sps.  of  yam  were  imported  into  London.  In 
1731  the  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  Linen  imported  into  the  port 
of  London  alone  was  nearly  14,000,000  ells,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  again  exported  to  the  plantations  in  America,  and  to 
the  factories  in  Africa. 

In  1703  a  bounty  of  £6  a  ton  was  allowed  on  the  importation 
of  Hemp  from  America.  This  must  have  been  discontinued,  be- 
cause in  order  to  obtain  a  cheaper  and  surer  supply  of  Flax  and 
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Hemp,  and  to  encourage  their  cultivation  in  the  American  colo- 
nies, the  parliament  granted  a  bounty  of  £8  on  every  ton  of  clean 
mercantile  Hemp,  or  rough  Flax,  imported  from  the  British 
American  colonies  from  24th  June,  1704,  to  24th  June,  1771, 
from  thence  to  22d  June,  1778,  £6  ;  and  thereafter  to  24th 
June,  1785,  £4,  The  pre-emption  of  all  such  Flax  and  Hemp 
being  offered  to  the  commanders  of  the  navy,  and  twenty  days 
allowed  for  their  determination,  before  the  importer  could  be  at 
liberty  to  sell  it  to  a  private  buyer* 

About  1605,  Sir  W.  Morrison  says  that  nearly  all  the  nations 
of  Europe^  including  England,  took  Flax,  Hemp,  &c.,  from  the 
Turks,  and  in  Munn*e  treatise  in  favour  of  the  East  India  trade, 
published  in  1621,  be  makes  the  same  statement 

In  1717  the  duty  of  Gd  on  every  piece  of  forty  ells  of  British 
made  Linen  exported,  which  had  been  laid  on  by  the  tonnage 
andpomidage  act,  was  taken  off,  *'  the  said  manufacture  employ- 
ing many  thousands  of  the  poor  of  this  kingdom/' 

About  1720  great  complaints  were  made  by  the  weavers  of  the 
change  of  fashion  in  dress,  caused  by  ibe  French  commercial 
treaty  of  1713,  and  by  the  aubsequent  inli-oduction  of  Indian 
cotton  and  cotton  cloth,  **  The  Weavers*  True  Cause"  says,  that 
inst^id  of  the  women  of  the  gentry  wearing  Euglish  brocades 
and  Venetians  as  of  late,  they  were  now  clothed  with  outlawed 
India  chintz.  The  common  traders*  wives  bad  changed  their 
slight  silk  damasks  for  Englhih  and  Dutch  printed  calicoes. 
The  good  country  dames  had  supenseded  worsted  damasks, 
flowered  russets,  and  flowered  calimancoes,  with  ordiuarj^  calicoes 
and  printed  Linens  -,  and  the  meanest  of  them  had  given  up 
plain  worsted  stnfi's  for  ordinary  printed  Linens,  whereby  these 
famous  branches  of  the  wea\ing  trade  had  almost  become  ex* 
tinct.  The  weavers  were  stricken  with  horror  at  the  growing 
frenzy  of  English  women  for  printed  calicoes,  and  declared  that 
'*  the  weaving  of  printed  or  painted  commodities  puts  all  degrees 
and  orders  of  woman  kind  into  disorder  and  confu^iou.  The 
lady  cannot  be  well  known  from  her  chamt>ermaid.  But  when 
our  womenkind  were  clothed  with  silk  aud  woollen  commodities, 
these  mistakes  were  avoided,  and  a  tolerable  order  observed,*' 
However  fallacious  such  reasoning,  it  was  powerful  enough  to 
procure  an  enactment  in  1721,  which  made  it  penal  to  sell  or  to 
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weave  calico.  When  that  enactment  was  no  longer  tenable,  it 
was  in  1736  still  penal  to  weave  calico,  unless  the  warp  was 
wholly  of  Linen,  and  this  continued  to  be  British  law  until 
1784. 

On  Sunday,  30th  Dec.,  1722,  a  woman  was  seized  near  Lon- 
don Wall,  in  the  city  of  London,  for  wearing  a  gown  faced  with 
calico,  and  being  carried  before  a  magistrate,  and  refusing  to 
pay  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  statute,  she  was  committed  to 
the  Compter.  So  says  a  London  newspaper,  published  on  Tues- 
day, 1st  January,  1723. 

To  prevent  the  use  of  calicoes  from  interfering  with  the  de- 
mand for  Linens  and  woollens,  a  statute  was  passed  in  1721 
imposing  a  penalty  of  £5  upon  the  weaver,  and  £20  upon  the 
seller,  of  a  piece  of  calico.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  this  statute 
was  so  far  modified  that  calicoes  manufactured  in  Great  Britain 
were  allowed  to  be  worn,  **  provided  the  warp  thereof  was  entirely 
made  of  Linen  yam."  In  1774  a  statute  was  passed  allowing 
printed  goods  wholly  made  of  cotton,  to  be  used  upon  paying  a 
duty  of  3d  a  yard,  &c.  The  statute  continued  in  force  many 
years. 

In  a  report  by  Alexander  Somerville  of  a  journey  made  through 
the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  in  1773, 
to  observe  the  management  of  Flax  and  Hemp  there,  the  value 
of  the  quantity  raised  was  estimated  as  follows : — 

r 

Flax.  H«mp. 

Yorkshire, £70,000  £10,000 

linooln, 31,S00  27,800 

Cambridge, 8,000  2,000 

Norfolk, 1,000  19,000 


£110,800  £58,800 

Oilier  Eogliih  countiei,  190,000  190,000 


£300,800  £208,800 


In  1745,  an  act  was  passed,  18  Geo.  II.,  c.  36,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  native  Linen  trade,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  "  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  Great 
Britain  to  wear  any  cambric  or  French  lawn  under  the  penalty 
of  £5,  and  the  like  penalty  on  the  seller  thereof."    Another  short 
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act,  31  Geo.  II.  c.  26,  was  passed  for  explaimng,  ameodiDg,  and 
enforcing  the  previous  act,  by  farther  extending  the  penalties  to 
the  vendors,  and  also  to  the  milliBers  making  up  such  fabrics. 
These  acta^  like  many  other  wMcb  still  cumber  the  statute  book| 
must  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  inoperative,  if  indeed  they 
Tvere  ever  seriously  intended  to  be  enforced,  and  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  passed. 

In  order  still  farther  to  encourage  the  manufactiu*e  of  sail- 
cloth in  Great  Britain,  which  was  then  in  a  proeperouB  and  im- 
proved state,  and  had  previously  been  fostered  by  many  acts  of 
parliament  imposing  duties  on  foreign  cloth  imported,  &c,^  an 
act  was  passed  in  1746,  19  Geo.  IL,  c  27,  confirming  previous 
acts,  and  ordaining  that  every  vessel  built  in  Great  Britaiu,  and 
in  His  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,  must,  at  her  first  sail- 
ing, be  furnished  with  one  full  and  complete  set  of  new  sails 
made  of  sail-cloth  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  under  the 
penalty  of  £50 :  and  any  sailmaker  in  Great  Britain  or  tlie 
plantations  shall  on  every  new  sail  affix  in  words  at  length,  a 
stamp  of  eight  inches  diameter,  whereon  his  name  and  place  of 
abode  shall  plainly  appear,  under  the  penalty  of  £10. 

A  manufacture  of  cambric  in  imitation  of  the  French  cam- 
bric was  established  at  Winchelsea  in  1761.  In  1764,  the 
English  Linen  Company  was  established  as  a  corporate  body, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  cambric  and  lawns  of  the  kind 
called  French  Lawns,  with  a  joint  capital  stock  which  should 
not  exceed  £lCX)jOOO  ;  the  goods,  in  order  to  certify  them  to  be 
of  English  manufacture,  to  be  sealed  at  each  end  of  the  piece 
by  proper  officers  before  they  were  taken  out  of  the  loom.  This 
company  may  have  been  intended  to  supply  the  void  caused  by 
the  prohibition  to  wear  French  cambric  by  the  acts  of  1745. 

This  year,  1764,  a  great  improvement  in  the  spinning- wheel 
was  invented  by  Mr  Harrison^  whereby  it  was  said  a  *'  child  may 
spin  twice  as  much  as  a  grown  person  can  do  with  the  com- 
mon wheel"  The  Patriotic  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  commerce  gave  him  a  premium  of  £50* 

In  1764,  Linens  were  exported  from  the  following  places  in 
England,  viz.,  as  appears  from  a  report  made  up  at  that  time  by 
l)r  Busching,  of  Gotteogen — Stafford,  in  St^ordshire ;  Dar- 
lington, in  Durham;  Manchester  and  Warrington,  in  Lancashire. 
A  2 
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In  "  The  Progress  of  Commerce  from  1700  to  1800"  it  is 
mentioned  that  Great  BHtaiji  imported  Flax  and  Hemp,  Jkc., 
and  exported  Linen  manufactures;  that  Ireland  exported 
Linens  to  Portugal,  and  that  German  and  Irish  Linens  were 
sent  as  far  as  to  Timbuctoo  I 

For  the  establishment  of  a  fund  of  £15,000  a  year  to  encour- 
age the  cultivation  and  dressing  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  additional 
duties  were  in  1767  laid  on  foreign  canvas  and  lawns,  to  be  re- 
paid on  such  as  should  be  exported.  In  1770  it  was  enacted 
that  £8000  of  this  sum  should  be  for  England,  and  £7000  for 
Scotland.  Should  the  funds  fall  short  of  £15,000,  England  to 
have  8-15ths  and  Scotland  7-15ths  of  the  amount  collected. 
By  the  thirteenth  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  for  Examining 
the  Public  Accounts,  dated  18th  March  1785,  it  appears  that 
no  claims  had  at  that  date  been  made  from  England,  but  that  a 
few  had  been  made  from  Scotland. 

In  1767  an  additional  duty  of  3d  was  laid  on  every  ell  of  dril- 
ling and  Linen  above  one  yard  wide  imported. 

Linens  imported  into  England  from  foreign  countries : — 


1762 

ia827,853 

Tarda. 

Duty. 

£131,031  14    1 

17C5 

25,497,795 

>» 

>» 

182,997    0  11 

1770 

27,101,343 

fi 

•♦ 

221,333    8    9 

1771 

28,243,121 

»> 

t» 

230,951  14    2 

Total  quantities  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Flax  seed,  and  Linen  yam, 
imported  into  England  from  5th  January  17G4  to  5th  January 
1772,  being  eight  years : — 

.   Rough  Flax,  Cwts.,    1,130,719 

Bough  Hemp,             .           .  .          „        2,639,236 

Lioieed,     ....  Buihels,    1,792,465 

linen  Tarn,  £aw,      .           .  .        LU.,    55,006,029 

In  1773  there  was  great  stagnation  in  the  Linen  trade 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  owing  to  serious  over  trading 
in  1771,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  loaded  state  of  the  for- 
eign markets  from  excessive  exports  in  1770, 1771,  and  177:?,  and 
many  failures  in  the  latter  year.  Mr  Paine,  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  his  examiiiation  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, estimated  that  the  importation  of  foreign  Linens,  which 
in  1772  had  been  27,000,000  yards,  had  fallen  in  1773  to 
17,000,000  yards. 
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By  the  Act  22  (Jeorge  IIL,  cap.  40  (1782),  the  crime  of  cut- 
ting or  deatroying  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  or  Linen  goods,  or  of  any 
utensils  used  in  their  manufacture,  was  made  a  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy* 

On  an  average  of  the  three  years,  17C8  to  1770,  the  quantity 
of  Flax  seed  imported  from  America  was 


To  OttAi  BdUm, 
To  IreUnd,        • 


12,436  btiihtli 
255,851        H 


268,287 


at  2i  ad    £30,232  Gi  U. 


On  the  average  of  the  three  years  from  1777  to  1779,  the 
value  of  Flax  seed  imported  from  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
chiefly  from  Holland  and  Bussia,  was 


To  EngUod, 
To  ScotliDd; 


£239,8e    6    3 
ISli.lMl  18    6 


£42»VS11    ^    9 


From  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture into  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  down  to 
the  year  1773,  the  weft  or  transverse  threads  oC  the  web  only 
were  of  cotton,  the  warp,  or  longitudinal  threads  being  wholly  of 
Linen  yarn,  principally  imported  from  Germany,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  manufacture,  the  weaver*?, 
dispersed  in  cottages  throughout  the  country,  pro\aded  the  yarn 
for  their  webs,  and  carried  them  to  the  market  when  they  were 
finished.  About  1700,  Manchester  merchants  began  to  send 
agents  into  the  country,  who  employed  weavers,  and  furnished 
them  with  the  Linen  yam  for  warp,  and  raw  cotton  for  weft,  the 
latter  having  to  be  carded,  and  then  spun  with  the  conunon 
spindle  and  distaflf  by  the  weaver's  family.  The  latter  was  per- 
haps an  improvement  on  the  former  plan,  but  both  were  slow 
and  tedious,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  which  could  be  so  produced 
was  necessarily  of  limited  extent.  The  invention  of  the  spin- 
ning Jenny  by  Jamei  Hargraves,  in  1767,  superseded  the  spindle 
and  distaff,  and  subsequent  improvements  on  it,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  spinning  frame  by  Richard  Arkwright,  in  1770,  ob- 
viated the  necessity  of  using  Flax  yarn  for  warp.  After  thi^ 
period  calicoes  and  other  fabrics  were  made  whoUy  of  cotton. 
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The  introduction  of  the  cotton  manofiEU^Te  into  England 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Linen  trade  in  that  ooontiy,  and 
since  that  period  cotton  and  Linen  have,  in  a  great  measore, 
been  antagonistic  to  each  other.  The  invention  of  machinery 
for  spinning  the  cotton  made  the  competition  all  the  stronger, 
and  gave  cotton  a  great  advantage  over  Flax.  At  first,  cotton 
strong  enough  for  warp  could  not  be  spun  by  machineiy,  and  for 
some  time  calicoes  were  made  with  Linen  warp  and  cotton  weft. 
While  this  continued  large  quantities  of  Flax  yam  were  used, 
butArkwright's  invention,  and  improvements  thereon,  speedily 
enabled  cotton  spinners  to  produce  yam  strong  enough  for  warp, 
and  Flax  yam  was  then  discarded.  After  that  period  King 
Cotton  ruled  supreme,  until  the  fratricidal  war  in  America  com- 
pelled him  to  bow  his  head,  and  give  his  rival  Flax  a  moment's 
breathing  space.  This  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
Linen  trade,  and  may  prove  of  permanent  advantage  to  it,  al- 
though in  many  markets  it  cannot  be  expected  to  supersede 
cotton,  should  that  article  go'  back  to  the  prices  of  1860  again. 

In  a  curious  letter,  signed  Samuel  Homespun,  in  the  OenUe* 
man's  Magazine  of  1742,  some  calculations  are  given  to  show 
the  value  of  one  acre  of  ground  sown  with  Flax  seed.  He  goes 
on  to  say  "  that  though  the  quantity  of  Flax  an  acre  will  pro- 
duce depends  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  cultiva- 
tion of  it,  yet  the  fineness  of  the  Flax  depends  almost  solely  on 
the  conduct  of  reaping*,  watering,  and  grassing  it.  This  fact 
is  very  little  known,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain.  Great  Bri- 
tain produces  not  only  the  largest  crop  of  Flax,  but  the 
toughest  and  finest  of  any  in  the  world.  Our  soil  is  so  proper 
for  it,  that  unless  the  farmer  mismanages  his  Flax  in  reaping, 
watering,  or  grassing,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  raise  coarse 
Flax." 

On  the  supposition  that  the  farmer  employs  suitable  skill  in 
choosing  the  land  proper  for  a  crop  of  Flax,  an  acre  will  pro- 
duce at  a  medium  50  stone  Dutch  weight  of  Flax.  Some  bad 
land  will  only  produce  30  stone,  but  very  superior  he  says  will 
produce  100  stones.  Suppose,  he  then  says,  the  produce  50 
stone  Dutch  weight  of  Flax  per  acre,  this  will  produce  25  stone 
English  of  fine  Flax,  12^  of  medium,  and  12^  of  coarse.  The  25 
stone  will  yield  2000  spindles  yam,  at  5  spindles  in  the  fi). ;  which 


wrought  in  the  finest  reed,  \t2,,  a  2400,  will  produce  2838  yErds 
cambric  at  IOb  a  yard,  or  £1,194.  The  12^  Btone  eecoad  sort 
will  produce  200  epiudles  yaru,  which  wrought  ia  a  1500  reed 
will  yield  452  yarde  Linen,  at  2s  6d,  or  £56  10s.  The  12J 
Btone  coarse  spun  into  yam,  at  2  Ifo,  a  spindle,  and  wo?e  in  a 
600  reed,  will  yield  1129  yards  Linen,  at  fid,  or  £32  lOs,  being 
in  all  £1,283  2s,  aa  the  produce  of  a  single  acre  of  Flax,  If 
manufactured  into  coarser  Linen,  50  stones  of  Flax  will  produce 
25  stones  of  fine  dressed  Flax,  12^  stone  of  medium,  and  12| 
stone  of  coarse  ;  25  stone  fine  dressed  Fiax  will  yield  800 
spindles  of  yarn,  2  spindles  in  the  pound,  which  wrought  in  a  2100 
reed,  will  yield  1238  yards  of  Linen,  at  48  6d,  or  £278  lis ;  12i 
stone  medium  wUl  produce  100  spindles,  at  40  cuts  to  the  pound, 
which  wrought  in  a  1200  reed,  will  produce  266  yards  of  Linen, 
at  Is  8d,or  £22  3s;  12^  stone  coarsest  will  produce  60  spindles, 
at  two  pounds  of  Flax  per  spindle,  which  wrought,  in  a  400 
reed,  will  yield  576  yards  of  Linen,  and  this  made  into  buckram^ 
at  7d  a  yard,  is  £16 1 6%  or  in  all  £317  10s  an  acre.  For  the  truth 
of  the  yield  of  Flax  to  an  acre  he  appealed  to  all  the  Flax  raisers 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  of  the  value  of  cambric  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Linen  drapers  in  London  ;  and  of  the  produce  of 
the  yards  from  the  quantities  of  Flax  and  yarn,  he  appealed  to 
all  the  spinsters  and  weavers  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1781,  the  cultivation  of  Flax  in  England  was  recommended 
on  the  score  of  increasing  the  population,  by  inducing  **  numbers 
from  the  Continent  to  settle  in  England,  as  a  great  national  ad* 
vantage." 

In  the  same  year,  a  Dorsetshire  gentleman  wrote  the  Bath  Agri- 
cultural Society,  strongly  recommending  the  cultivation  of  Flax 
and  Hemp  on  the  rich  marshy  lands  lying  west  of  the  Mendiss 
Hills,  for  which  it  was  very  suitable.  He  said  the  vast  quantiUes 
of  these  plants  which  had  been  raised  on  the  same  kind  of  land  in 
the  Lincolnshire  marches,  and  in  the  Fens  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  and 
Huntingdonshire,  were  a  full  proof  of  it.  In  these  places  much  land, 
which  for  grazing  was  worth  20s  to  258  per  acre,  had  been  readily 
let  at  £4  the  first  year,  £3  the  second,  and  £2  the  third,  and 
that  the  produce  had  been  from  50  to  70  stone  per  acre,  which, 
when  dressed,  brought  from  7s  to  9s  a  stone,  or  £24  an  acre. 
Poor  soils  also  grew  Flax  and  Hemp  well,  and  Spalding  Moor 
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in  LiDoolnshire,  which  although  a  barren  sand,  yet  with  proper 
care  and  culture  produced  the  finest  Hemp  in  England,  and  in 
large  quantities.  In  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  in  the  same  county, 
the  ciJture  and  management  of  these  fibres  was  the  chief  em- 
ploy of  the  inhabitants,  and  large  quantities  were  produced. 
According  to  Leland  it  was  the  same  there  so  long  ago  as  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Hemp  raised  in  this 
Kingdom  is  not  of  so  dry  and  spongy  a  nature  as  that  irom  Bt 
Petersburg,  and  does  not  take  in  so  much  tar,  but  that  of  equal 
dimensions  it  is  stronger  and  more  durable.  One  peculiar  ad- 
Tantage,  he  says,  attending  the  cultivation  of  Hemp  and  Flax  is, 
that  a  crop  of  the  former  prepares  the  land  for  the  latter,  and 
therefore  a  crop  of  Hemp  was  a  clear  gain  to  the  farmer.  That 
these  plants  impoyerish  the  soil  is  a  mere  vulgar  notion,  a  pre- 
judice devoid  of  all  truth,  and  unsupported  by  any  authority,  as 
these  crops  really  meliorate  and  improve  the  soil.  He  farther 
stated  that  the  quantity  of  Flax  and  Hemp  yearly  imported  into 
this  Kingdom  about  the  year  1763  was  estimated  at  11,000 
tons,  to  raise  which  in  this  country  would  require  about  60,000 
acres  of  land,  and  which  could  be  grown  at  home,  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  him,  without  interfering  much  with  otiier  crops. 

A  cultivator  of  Flax,  in  writing  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser^  in 
February,  1803,  recommends  an  extended  cultivation  of  Flax, 
in  order  to  give  employment  to  women  in  weeding,  &c.,  and,  as 
an  inducement  to  do  so,  he  says,  "  the  trade  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land con  at  present  get  as  much  English  Flax  grown  as  they 
need,  better  and  cheaper  than  St  Petersburg  12-head.  The 
extent  to  which  the  English  have  so  successfully  carried  the 
raising  the  crops  should  encourage  the  folks  here  to  do  so  also." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  from  time  to  time  about  the 
propriety  of  growing  Flax  more  extensively  in  Britain,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  Wames  that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  far- 
mer, and  at  same  time  enrich  the  country.  To  attempt  to  grow 
cotton  here,  he  says,  would  be  fruitless,  but  the  cultivation  of 
Flax  would  be  highly  advantaijeous.  He  also  says  Flax  is  "  a 
plant  for  which,  including  the  seed,  oil,  and  cake,  £400,000  per 
week  are  expended  with  foreigners." 

Samuel  Druce,  jun.,  of  Evesham,  furnishes  the  following  state- 
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inent  of  the  produce  edcI  erpenses  of  Flax  grown  by  him  in 
1845,  on  4  acrea,  1  rood,  and  24  polea  of  land  ;  — 


EXPENSEa 
PloDifhiog,  nt  lOi  AH  Acre, 
lOi  Buiheli  uf  Liniecd,  54  to  55  Ibi.  per  builiel,  tt 

Bowing  and  fi&rrowiog,  da,     . 

Weeding,       *  ,  ,  .  . 

Palling  &rid  tjing  up  tho  ttalkt,  tJin»hingf  tpreiid- 
ing  aud  turiiifif;,  mad  preparing  (or  ioatehia.', 
30i  per  aare,      «  ,  ,  . 

Eipetise  of  Caningf  Stack  iug  in  Bam,  kc*^ 

Kent  and  T«xe««  SOa  per  ftcio.     . 

SctitcluDg  1,455  lb.  of  FIhx,  at  2(J  per  lb.  . 
Dov      372  l^j.  af  Tow,  at  Id  ])t3r  Ik,  . 

PRODUCE. 
1,349  Iba.  ¥lax«  told  hi  L^cdi,  for  {after  d€dt]ctiiig 

«xp«Daea),  .... 

lOAIbft.,  da,  aold  in  E^ethum,  .  «  » 

372  Ihi.  Tow.  da, 

101  biuh.  liuB«ed,  54  ^  55  Ibt.  per  buth.,  @  7a  Od 

buihel,  * 

fimall  qnaiitUie«  of  tail  Lintetd,  cbaff*  and  refu»o 

from  hcntcbiog, 


£2    4  0 

3  18  9 

0  10  0 

1  2  0 


6  12  0 

1  15  0 

11  0  0 

12  2  C 
1  11  0 


£25  10  ti 
2  13  r) 
4  13    0 


£40  15    3 


£73    G    G 


Pf«fit, 


£32  11    3 


Wamcs  says  regarding  this  statement,  "  the  cost  of  dressing 
the  Fkx  is  excessive^  and  the  quantity  of  tow  and  consequent 
waste  immense," 

The  same  author  farther  says  that  bis  late  Boyal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort  at  one  time  resolved  to  grow  Flax  uiK»n  his 
estates,  not  so  much  because  the  cultivation  was  in  itself  profit- 
able, as  because  it  gave  emplovment  to  the  working  classes^  and  if 
grown  largely  throughout  the  oounlry  would  be  highly  advan* 
tageous  to  them,  and  alf50  benctit  the  mercantile  community, 
by  providing  the  raw  materials  for  their  mills  and  factories. 

Marfihall  &  Co.  of  Leeds,  in  writing  to  Warne*^,  says, — ^**  We 
believe  both  the  soil  and  climate  of  England  are  suitable  for 
the  plant  At  one  time  the  Flax  grown  in  the  east  of  York- 
fihire  was  of  as  good  quality  ns  that  grown  in  Belgium ;  but 
the  growth  since  then  hufi  faUeo  very  much  off^  chie^y  owing 
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to  the  &rmers  managing  the  cultivation  and  preparation  in 
a  slovenly  manner,  and  partly  to  the  landlords  having  a  pre- 
judice against  the  crop  as  an  exhausting  one,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  your  plan  was  adopted  of  using  the  seed  for  feed- 
ing cattle  on  tlie  farm  where  the  Flax  was  grown."  They  say 
the  seed  should  be  sown  thick,  (3  to  3^  bushels  per  acre)  to  pro- 
duce fine  Flax.  The  effect  of  retting  on  running  water  is  to 
produce  Flax  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  but  the  same  effect  is 
produced  in  large  ponds  or  lakes  of  fresh  water.  This  Flax 
fetches  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  when  retted  in  stag- 
nant pools,  &c.  This  firm  were  reported  to  have  imported  Flax 
to  the  amount  of  one  million  sterling  annually.  Supposing  the 
produce  of  an  acre  to  be  £20,  it  would  thus  ti^e  50,000  acres  to 
grow  the  Flax  required  by  this  one  firm.  Wames  calculated 
that  it  would  require  500,000  acres  annually  to  produce  the  Flax 
required  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wames  also  calculated  that  a  woman  could  spin  20s  to  30s 
of  yam  for  fine  lace,  lawn,  cambric,  &c.,  out  of  6d  worth  of 
Flax,  which  shows  the  immense  amount  of  labour  the  manu- 
facture of  this  description  of  goods,  if  largely  prosecuted,  would 
give  to  females  throughout  the  country. 

For  several  years  Wames,  both  by  precept  and  practice, 
ui^ged  the  farmers  of  England  to  cultivate  Flax,  and  he  proved 
very  satisfactorily  that  it  was  a  highly  profitable  crop  whether 
raised  for  its  seed,  or  for  its  fibre,  or  for  both.  Notwithstanding 
his  most  laudable  exertions,  his  very  proper  example  has  not  been 
largely  followed,  and  at  the  present  time  the  quantity  of  Flax 
grown  in  England  is  insignificantly  smalL  Many  counties  pro- 
duce none  at  all ;  Dorset,  Somerset,  Norfolk,  and  a  few  others 
grow  small  quantities,  and  in  certain  portions  of  Yorkshire  a 
little  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation,  but  even  there 
the  crop  is  not  appreciated,  and  although  the  quality  of  what 
is  raised  is  good,  the  quantity  is  very  much  less  than  it  ought 
to  be. 

English  grown  Flax  is  very  suitable  for  the  mills  of  Leeds  and 
other  Linen  manu£Eu;turing  districts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  there- 
fore surprising  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  those  engaged  in  the 
trade  to  induce  farmers  to  grow  the  plant.  It  is  tme,  as  abready 
mentioned,  that  Government  at  different  times  insisted  upon  a 


certain  quantity  being  grown  annually,  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  compnkion  be  the  best  mode  of  accomplifihin^  Buch 
an  object.  A  more  legitimate  plan  is  to  show  fanners  that  it  is 
profitable  to  grow  it,  as  the  pocket  is  an  excellent  incentive,  and 
the  hope  of  gain  would  etimulate  them  to  earn  it 

Much  of  the  land  of  England  is  admirably  adapted  for  raising 
Flax,  and  to  the  agriculturiets  individually  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
profitable  crop,  and  in  a  national  point  of  view  it  is  a  highly  ne- 
oesBary  and  proper  one.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  national 
statistics  to  show  the  quantity  grown,  or  the  districts  which  pro- 
duce  it,  and  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  keeps  the  country 
Terr  much  in  the  dark  regarding  what  it  is  doing,  and  makes  it 
all  the  more  difficult  to  extend  the  growth  of  this  truly  valuable 
national  crop* 

Mr  Baker,  the  factory  inspector,  in  his  annual  report,  says  :— 
"  We  can  neither  produce  from  abroad  nor  induce  our  farmers 
to  grow  the  raw  material  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  same  com- 
plaint is  made  in  the  Federal  JStatesof  America,  where  the  pro- 
duction has  fallen  ofif  enormously.  It  is  to  Ireland  at  present, 
and  even  eventually  to  India,  that  the  Flax  spinners  are  looking 
for  a  supply  which,  if  ever  the  time  arrives,  is  to  rendtT  the 
Flax  trade  of  comparative  importance  with  cotton/'  Mr  Baker 
thinks  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  adapted  for  general  fanning  purposes,  and  to  the 
scutching  of  Flax.  He  thinks  the  gradual  introduction  into 
Ireland  of  the  Scotch  and  Englisb  system  of  tillage  farming  on 
a  large  scale,  operates  against  an  increase  of  Flax  culture  in 
Ireland. 

In  his  first  half  yearly  report  for  1863  he  says: — **The 
growth  of  Flax  appears  to  be  decreaaing  everywhere  whence  we 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  be  supplied  ;  and  though  an 
annual  knowledge  of  the  acreage  fiown  is  as  essential  to  the  vi- 
tality  of  the  Linen  trade  as  where  cotton  is  to  come  from  is  to 
the  cotton  trade,  the  growth  of  Flax  is  exciting  no  veiy  extra- 
crdinaty  attention.  The  changes  taking  place  in  agricultm^, 
and  the  diminution  of  cottier  farms,  which  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  Flax  cultivation,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  home  labour, 
and  the  facility  with  which  Flax  can  be  prepared  in  the  first 
instance,  make  the  matter  more  important.      In  England  we 
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have  no  statistics  of  Flax  ;  in  Scotland  they'  have  been  given 
up:  in  Ireland  thqr  have  been  collected  for  years  by  Mr  Donelly 
in  the  most  satisfisu^tory  manner— a  proof  of  what  might  be  done 
elsewhere.  So  with  regard  to  English  wool;  we  gness  that 
there  is  a  sheep  to  an  acre  on  all  the  &im  lauds  in  England,  bnt 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  we  are  totally  in  the  dark.  But  for  Aus- 
tralia,  and,  even  with  Australia,  but  for  rags  reduced  to  wool 
again,  and  re-manufactured,  many  of  our  woollen  mills  would 
long  ago  have  been  at  a  stand-still ;  and  with  regard  to  Flax,  if 
there  should  be  a  Flax  famine  as  there  has  been  a  cotton  famine, 
we  should  again  suffer  extremely,  with  a  consciousness  that 
by  a  littie  timely  forethought  those  sufferings  might  have  been 
alleviated  if  not  averted.  A  company  was  started  in  Yorkshire 
a  few  months  ago,  including  some  Flax  millowners,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  Flax  in  this  country  from  the  farmers,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  trade,  but  the  company  has  been  broken  up 
for  want  of  encouragement  even  from  the  trade  itself."  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  trade  is  highly  culpable  for  their  indiffer- 
ence on  so  vitally  important  a  subject. 

From  a  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  in 
1800,  it  appears  the  imports  bearing  on  the  Linen  trade  were, 
— from 

Bqsiui— Flax  aii<1  Hemp  ;  Linenr,  tu.,  DUpen,  Drillingi,  and  Shtetiiigt. 
PoUnd— Some  Lineo. 
Prussia— Flax  and  Hemp. 

Oermiiny— Flax  and  Hemp,  linens,  viz..  Cambrics,  Lawns,  GaiiTas,. Hol- 
lands, Tablinga,  ko.,  and  3,000,000  lbs.  Linen  Tarn. 
Holland— Flax  and  Hemp,  and  a  few  Linens. 
Ireland— Some  Flax,  and  32,152,399  yards  of  Linen  Tarn. 

The  exports  were — ^to 

Denmark— Scotch  Linens. 

KuBsia,  Germany,  and  Portugal- A  few  Irish  Linens. 

Madeira — Linens. 

New  England— linens,  and  Irish  linensL 

New  York — Linens— Scotch,  and  Irish,  and  Russian. 

PensylTania— Linens  and  Sailcloth  ;  a  few  Irish  and  Russian  Linens. 

Virginia  and  Maryland — British,  Irish,  Russian,  and  German  Linens. 

South  CaioUna,  Georgia,  Newfoundland,  Canada,   New  Brunswick,  Noira 

Scotia,  Bermuda,  Bahama,  and  British  West  India  Islands— Some 

Linens— Irish,  Russian,  and  German. 
Florida  and  Bay  of  Honduras— Irish  linens- 
East  Indies  and  Obina— Linens  of  all  kinds  and  Sailcloth. 
New  Holland — Linens— British  and  Russian. 
Africa,  Sierra  Leone,  andCapeyof  Good  Hope—  British,  Irish,  and  otheijlinens. 
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BattiTD  of  the  number  of  sqtiare  yards  of  calicoes,  musUnB, 
Linens,  and  etuflfs  mEde  either  of  cotton  or  Linen,  printed, 
painted,  stained,  or  dyed  in  Great  Britain  (except  such  as  shall 
have  been  dyed  of  one  colour  throughout),  with  the  amount  of 
Excise  duties  collected  thereon  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
three  years  ending  5th  January  1830 : — 


MnmbflT  of  Yinlt. 

CaliCOBftftlld  MlllLliXlB,    lillliDA  uiil  Sluffi, 


ScotJuid, 


115.6:t6.321 
22,803,883 


I,37GJ79 
31,965 


AEoomit  of  Duty* 

£1,706,986    a    3 

333.897  15    8 


Tmt  eoding  5lli  J&n,  1828, 

i:ia,5oo.204 

1,406,744 

1,654,457 
23,252 

1,677,709 

1,704,761 
8,755 

1,713,516 

£2,040,881    3  IL 

Eog^ma,           .        .        . 

112.498,628 
25^971,724 

138,470,252 

£1,665,110  12  1 
379,093    8    0 

Do.     Bth  Jumu-f,  I829| 

£2.044,201    0    1 

Engl^J,           .        .        . 
Seollind,          . 

102,256,792 
26,105  550 

£1,516,431  14  10 
380,833  12    3 

Do.     5th  JuaoArXt  1830, 

128.362,342 

£1,897,265    7    1 

EXPORTS  OF  SAME— 

To  FOHITOW  CaOKTBIlSL  To  iBlLASfD. 

Yds.  of  CftUcoM,  Masliai,    Amoiuit  of 


YdM.  of  C«lico««.  IkluftUut. 
Lineiu,  and  StulTi. 


EogU-Dd, 

ScotlftDd, 


EngUud, 
ScoUaod, 


£QgIiiid, 
ScoU&fid, 


81,193,826 
8,751,365 


Amoant  of 
Drawbtck, 

£1,184,379    2    7 
127,624    1    5 


1828         89.&4S,191  £1,312,003    4    0 


82,609,216 
7,440,349 


£1,204  815    6    4 
108,505    1    9 


1829.         90,049,565  £1,313,320    7    1 


61,449,006 
8,417,009 


1830.         89,8G6,10fi 


£1,187,85^  17    4 
122,748    0  U 

£1,310,600  18    3 


IdiitiLi,  ftod  itnfljL         nmwbMk. 
3,268.707  £47,068  13  10 


700,462 


3,969,169 


6,197,336 
1,122.479 


10,215    1    5 


£57,aS3  14    3 


£90,377  13    6 
16,3611    9    8 


7,319.8(^        £106,747    3    I 


6,169,683    £r5.3&l  4  2 
aOa,358     12,678  2  9 


6,039,011    £86,069  6  11 


Before  the  introduction  of  Flax  spinning  by  power  into  Eng- 
land, the  manufacture  of  Linena  was  general  in  many  districtaof 
the  country.  Since  that  period  the  trade  has,  in  a  great  meaBure^ 
become  concentrated  in  a  few  localities,  in  some  of  which  it  is 
prosecuted  vigorously  and  most  successfully. 

The  iuTeution  of  Flax  spinning  machinery  by  John  Kendrew 
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and  Thomas  Porihoiise  at  Darlington  in  1787,  will  be  spedallj 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Flax  spinning.  It  was  the  b^in- 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  Linen  mann£EU^nre,  and  mighty  results 
have  followed  from  the  rude  spinning  frames  first  set  in  motion 
by  these  men.  Their  memory  ought  to  be  held  sacred  by  eveiy 
one  interested  in  the  trade,  as  their  bloodless  triumph  of  mind 
oyer  matter  has  done  more  good  to  their  fellow  men  than  many 
warriors  who  have  been  ennobled  for  wading  in  the  blood  of  the 
Tanquished  slain. 

For  many  years  subsequent  to  1787  Flax  spinning  was  carried 
on  in  the  vicinity  of  its  birth.  So  late  as  1838  there  was  a  small 
work  at  Darlington,  and  another  at  Houghton-le-Bkeme,  employ- 
ing fifty  to  sixty  hands  each,  and  some  others  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  but  all  are  silent  now ;  there  being,  according  to 
the  Factories'  Return  of  1862,  no  Flax  spinning  mills  in  Durham, 
and  only  two  weaving  factories,  employing  sixty-nine  hands  in  all. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  was  brought  out  at  Darlington, 
machinery  on  the  same  principle  was  started  in  Leeds  and  in 
other  districts  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Within  a 
comparatively  limited  period  great  improvements  were  effected 
on  the  original  machinery  in  Leeds,  and  that  town  speedily 
became  the  head  quarters  of  Flax  spinning  in  England.  John 
Marshall,  a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  Flax-spinning,  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  the  prosecuiion  of  the  new  trade,  and 
by  his  ability  and  perseverance  soon  carried  Flax  spinning  to 
high  perfection,  and  to  a  vast  extent.  To  that  gentleman 
Leeds  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  present  prosperity.  His 
spinning  mills  continue  at  this  day  a  monument  of  enter- 
prize  and  skill,  and  his  family  have  hitherto  maintained  the 
superiority  which  he  so  long  ago  established.  The  name  of  the 
Marshalls  of  Leeds  are  houshold  words  in  the  Flax-spinning 
trade,  and  their  works  are  the  greatest  in  the  world,  whether 
as  regards  the  number  of  spindles  of  yam  spun,  or  the  value  of 
their  annual  production.  The  celebrated  Scoteh  Flax  spin- 
ning firm,  the  Baxters  of  Dundee,  perhaps  surpass  the  Marshalls 
in  the  weight  of  material  annually  consumed  in  their  works, 
but  the  yam  and  cloth  produced  by  them,  being  of  a  coarser 
description,  is  of  comparatively  less  value  in  the  manufactured 
state. 
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The  great  Flax  mill  erected  by  the  Marshalls  is  one  of  the  most 
strikiDg  buUdings  reared  by  private  enterprise  in  Leede^  and,  from 
itfl  unique  character,  the  following  description  is  given: — It  ia 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  yards  long  and  8eyenty-two  yards 
wide  (inside  measure),  and  twenty  feet  high.     The  roof  condsts 
of  seventy-two  brick  arches,  supported  on   as  many  iron  pil- 
lars, and  secured  together  by  strong  iron  work.      The  brick  roof 
has  a  thick  coating  of  composition,  to  prevent  the  water  from  com* 
ing  through,  and  it  in  covered  with  earth  from  which  has  sprung 
up  a  beautiful  grass  sward.       There  are  sixty-tiix  glass  domes 
in  the  roof,  each  forty-eight  feet  round,  eleven  feet  aix  inches 
high,  contatuing  ten  tons  of  glass,  in  iron  window  frames*    The 
total  weight  of  the  roof  is  4,000  tons.      There  are  four  steam 
engines,  of  100  horse-power,  and  two  of  80  horse^power  each ; 
and    one    engine   of  7  horse-power,  which  does  nothing  but 
blow  hot  or  cold  air  into  the  room.      The  building  covers  more 
than  two  acres  of  ground,  and  it  is  supposed  that  80,000  persons 
might  stand  in  the  room.      This  hall  is  occupied  for  spinning 
and  weaving  by  power,  and  the  whole  processes  incidental  to  the 
trade  subsequent  to  heckhng  is  performed  in  it,  the  Flax  going 
in  in  bundles  and  the  Linen  out  in  bales.    To  non-practical  peo- 
ple it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  which  can  be  witnessed, 
both  as  regards  the  beautiful  machinery  witli  its  many  and 
curious  motions,  and  the  immense  number  of  active  and  apparently 
happy  male  and  female  workers  who  guide  its  operations,  and 
turn  out  the  beautiful  yams  and  Linens,  the  production  of  which 
have  rendered  the  Marshalls  of  Leeds  so  famous.    To  those  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  trade  this  work  is  a  sight  worth  see- 
ing, as  even  the  most  advanced  would  learn  much  both  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  machinery  and  its  arrangement. 

There  are  several  large  establishments  devoted  to  the  Linen» 
manufacture  in  Leeds  besides  those  of  Messrs  Marshall, 
but  none  of  them  will  at  all  compare  with  the  one  de- 
acribedf  in  extent  or  completeness ;  indeed  there  is  no  other 
work  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  like  dei^cription  with 
it  The  goods  made  in  Leeds  comprise  the  better  claaa  of 
Linens,  and  they  are  mostly  of  a  strong  durable  character,  well 
adapted  for  fiunily  use.  They  include  sheetings,  damaaks, 
towellings,  drills,  sacldngs,  and  a  variety  of  other  deicriptions 
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of  Linend  of  a  highly  superior  quality,  suited  both  for  the  home 
trade  and  for  export.  Very  large  quantities  of  the  finer  numbers 
of  yam  are  exported,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  excellent 
thread  have  long  been  carried  on  in  the  town  and  district 

In  1821  there  were  in  and  around  Leeds  nineteen  Flax  spin- 
ning mills,  with  an  aggregate  steam  power  of  about  700  horses, 
containing  36,000  spindles  for  spinning  only,  and  producing  about 
9,000  spindles  of  yam  per  day.  The  sorts  chiefly  spun  were  1^ 
to  3  lb.  line,  and  3  to  7  or  8  lb.  tow,  mostly  spun  wet,  on  the  long 
fibre  cold  water  system.  There  were  besides  a  number  of  twisting 
frames  in  the  mills.  From  slow  driving  and  hard  twisting  the 
production  per  spindle  was  only  about  half  as  much  as  was  then 
taken  o£f  in  Dundee,  and  therefore  Leeds,  with  six  times  the 
number  of  spindles  which  Dundee  possessed,  only  threw  off 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  yam.  Of  the  Flax  spinning 
works  in  Leeds  at  that  period,  four  of  them  belonged  to  Mr 
Marshall,  forming  in  extent  one  third  of  the  whole,  and  equal- 
ling Dundee  entirely. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  period  referred  to  Leeds  made 
slow  progress  in  Flax  spinning,  as  there  were  only  twenty-four 
engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  705  horse- power  at  work  in  1831. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  spirit  of  extension  must  have  entered,  be- 
cause in  1838  the  number  of  Flax  mills  had  increased  to  forty, 
four,  employing  2,127  males  and  4,303  females,  in  all  6,430 
hands.  In  all  Yorkshire  at  the  same  period  there  were  ninety- 
one  Flax  spinning  mills,  employing  3,230  males  and  6,414  fe- 
males, making  together  9,644  persons. 

Eight  years  ago  there  were  thirty-seven  works  in  Leeds  de- 
voted to  the  Linen  manufacture,  with  an  aggregate  of  1831 
horse-power,  containing  198,076  spindles,  and  140  power-looms, 
and  employing  9,458  hands. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  Flax  spinning  mills  the  manu- 
facture was  in  a  very  distressed  condition.  The  German  and 
Belgian  spinners  were  so  much  superior  to  the  English,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Linen  required  for  home  consumption  was 
imported  from  Flanders  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  and  the  improvements  made  in  bleaching, 
&c.,  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  England,  and  not  only  enabled 
the  manufacturers  to  supply  the  home  demand,  but  also  to  ex- 
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port  Linens  largely.  Flax  epinning  works  were  also  erected  at 
an  early  date  m  Lancashire,  Dorset,  Diirham,  Salop,  and  other 
conatiea,  and  they  are  still  carried  on  to  a  considerbale  extent 
in  various  districtB. 

The  Linen  manufactnre  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  trade  of  Barnsley.  Part  of.  the  yarn  manufactured  is 
Bpiu  there,  but  large  quantities  are  procured  from  Leeds, 
Barnsley  being  one  of  the  best  customers  of  that  town.  There 
are  still  many  hand -looms  at  work  in  the  town,  hut,  as  in 
other  places,  the  power-loom  is  now  fast  superseding  the  hand- 
loom»  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  fabrics  for  which  Barnsley 
has  been  so  long  famous*  These  are  drills,  strong  sheetings, 
damasks,  ticks,  huckabacks,  toweUing,  ducks,  plain  and  fancy 
Hollands,  and  kindred  descriptions  of  fine,  heavy  Linens.  The 
trade  of  the  district  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  pro- 
sperity throughout  1863,  and  good  progress  has  been  made  and 
is  still  making  in  it.  Already  there  are  a  number  of  poA^er-loom 
works  in  full  operation,  some  of  which  are  of  large  extent,  and 
contain  several  hundred  looms,  and  the  trade  is  still  extending. 

Brown  and  bleached  Linens  are  manufactured  extensively  in 
several  other  places  in  Yorkshire.  Doncaster,  Northallerton, 
Hull,  Whitby,  and  other  towns  produce  superior  goods  of  vari- 
ous descriptions.  Indeed  Yorkshire  is  the  great  seat  of  the 
Linen  manufacture  in  England,  as  Forfarshire  is  in  Scotlandi 
and  Antrim  in  Ireland,  Establishments  abound  in  various 
parts  of  each  of  these  counties  for  spinning  and  weaving,  Leeds, 
Dundee,  and  Belfast  being  respectively  the  centres  of  the  Flax 
manufacture  in  the  three  countries.  In  1850  there  were  sixty 
Flax  factories  in  operation  in  Yorkshire,  containing  82,768 
spindles,  and  911  power-looms.  Since  then  groat  progress  has 
been  made,  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  in  the  county  is 
highly  satisfactory,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  bright  and 
encouraging. 

Lancashire  ranks  next  to  Yorkshire  in  the  extent  of  its  Flax 
manufactures,  the  spinning  of  Flax  having  been  long  carried  on 
extensively  there.  In  1838  there  were  seventy  horse-power  em- 
ployed in  Flax  spinning  in  Balford.  In  Preston  there  were  in 
the  same  year  six  mills  at  work,  employing  1892  hands ;  in  Kirk- 
ham,  two  mills,  with  542  hands;  in  ^igan,  two  mills,,  with  400* 
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hands ;  in  Boston,  one  mill,  with  261  hands ;  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  coanty,  five  mills,  employing  in  all  286  hands.  Latterly 
the  spinning  of  Flax  has  not  made  much  progress  in  Lancashire, 
the  number  of  works  in  operation  having  decreased,  but  there 
are  still  some  large  spinning  miUs  at  work,  and  power-loom 
weaving  is  on  the  increase.  Within  the  last  few  years  some 
Jute  spinning  mills  have  been  established  in  Liverpool  and  other 
places  in  the  county,  one  at  least  of  which  is  conducted  vigorously. 

Norfolk  has  long  grown  Flax,  but  not  to  a  very  great  extent. 
A  small  quantity  of  Hemp  is  also  raised  there,  and  also  in  a 
few  other  counties  in  England,  but  the  quantity  cultivated 
throughout  the  whole  country  is  not  large,  and  from  various 
causes  it  is  decreasing.  Norfolk  also  manufactures  a  few  Linens 
in  one.  or  two  places,  but  the  trade  is  now  of  little  importance 
compared  with  what  it  was  formerly.  Gloucester,  Hants,  Devon, 
and  several  other  counties  have  each  a  few  small  works,  the  bulk 
of  the  Linen  made  being  for  local  consumption. 

In  Somerset  some  Flax  is  raised  yearly,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  Flax  mills  and  Linen  manufactories,  which  produce  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sailcloth  and  other  goods.  In  1838 
there  were  thirteen  Flax  mills  in  active  operation,  and  three  or 
four  large  weaving  establishments,  besides  several  smaller  ones. 
Dorset  contains  many  works,  both  for  spinning  and  weaving, 
and  it  grows  a  good  deal  of  Flax,  and  some  Hemp,  which  are 
consumed  in  the  local  manufactures  of  the  county.  The  num- 
ber of  spinning  mills  in  the  county  in  1838  was  eighteen, 
but  they  were  all  small,  and  placed  in  various  distinct  loca- 
lities. At  that  period  there  were  many  weaving  establish- 
ments in  Dorset,  and  the  sailcloth  made  in  and  around  Brid- 
port  has  long  been  highly  celebrated  for  excellence  of  mat^ 
rial  and  superiority  of  workmanship.  In  the  year  mentioned, 
Mr  Austin,  in  his  report  on  hand-loom  weaving,  remarks  *'  that 
80  tons  of  Flax  were  used  weekly  in  a  circuit  of  20  miles  round 
Bridport,  one-tenth  of  which  was  home  growth.  Besides  the 
Flax  mills  there  were  then  420  hand-looms  in  the  Linen  trade. 
The  manufacture  was  principally  sailcloth.  Bridport  is  the 
chief  seat  of  it,  and  that  year  employed  206  looms  upon  it ;  and 
120  looms  were  employed  at  Beauminster  and  adjoining  vil- 
lages.   Very  little  variation  had  taken  place  in  the  trade  for 


many  year^.  Canvas,  docks^  &o.,  were  also  woveo,  cKiefly  by 
women,"  The  manufacture  of  sailcloth,  twines.  4c.,  in  Bridport 
has  long  been,  and  still  is,  in  a  very  flourishing  condition^  and 
the  present  prospects  of  the  trade  are  quite  as  encouraging  as 
they  have  heen  at  any  previous  period. 

Cumberland  had  nine  Has  spinning  mills  in  1838,  and  many 
weaving  factories,  SaOcloth  has  long  been  made  extensively  in 
the  county,  and  Cockermouth  has  acquired  no  little  celebrity 
for  the  superior  quality  of  its  cloth.  The  sailcloth  made  there 
is  really  excellent,  and  the  fame  earned  is  well  deserved.  West- 
moreland has  long  had  some  extensive  Flax  spinning  works. 
In  Newcastle  there  are  several  sailcloth  factories,  and  other 
Linens  are  also  made  there  to  a  small  extent.  Lincolnshire  raises 
both  Flax  and  Hemp,  and  considerable  quantities  of  what  ii 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spalding  are  taken  for  sale 
to  a  Fair,  held  there  on  27th  April  yearly*  Another  Fair 
is  held  at  same  place,  and  for  a  like  object^  in  December,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  supply  is  purchased  for  account  of  the  Yorkshire 
spinners,  there  being  little  Flax  used  in  the  county; 

There  are  still  some  sackings  and  other  coarse  fabrics  manu- 
factured at  Abingdon,  but  the  trade  there  has  decreased  greatly 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  still  waning.  In 
London  a  ft;w  coarse  Linens  are  made,  but  the  quantity  is  un- 
important. A  work  for  Bpinjiing  and  weaving  Jute  is  to  be 
ereccted  there  this  year  (1864),  which  may  be  the  nucleus  of 
other  establishments  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  future. 

Formerly  Flax  spinning  occupied  more  attention  than  weav- 
ing in  England,  the  chief  works  being  devoted  to  that  import- 
ant branch  of  the  trade  ;  and  the  progress  made,  and  excellence 
attained  in  it,  has  been  of  do  ordinary  character.  Latterly 
the  spindles  employed  have  decreased,  the  number  in  1857 
being  441,759,  and  in  18G2,  344,308,  showing  a  diminution  of 
97,451  between  these  years.  While  this  is  the  case  with  spin^* 
ning,  power^oom  weaving  has  taken  a  great  start,  the  number 
of  looms  having  increased  from  41  in  1835,  to  1987  in  1857,  and 
2160  in  1862.  Since  then  the  number  of  power^looms  baa 
increased  still  faster,  and  the  progress  making  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  arrested.  Indeed  the  Linen  manufacture,  as  already  men* 
tionedi  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state,  not  only  tbrougliout 
B  b  2 
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Yorkshire,  but' also,  in-several  other  parts  of  England,  and  it 
gives  good  proniiBe. of  continned  extension  year  by  year.  The 
jnrospects  of  the  fntnre  of  the  Linen  trade-in  England  were  never 
brighter  than  now,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  intelligent  gentle- 
men engaged  in  it  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
will  take  fhU.  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity,  and  benefit 
the  kingdom  while  enriching  themselves. 

Details  regarding  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  the  various  conn* 
ties  throughout  the  country,  in  the  b^inning  of  1862,  made  up 
up  by  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  will  be  given  hereafter,. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IRIBH      LINEN. 


iiTh:&<M. 'Irish  or  Celtic  name  for  Flax  was  Lhin,  and  the 
term  poUa  lhin,  yet  applied  to  places  in  the  country,  shows  that 
the  steeping  of  Flax  in  pools  was  practised  in  Ireland  at  a  very 
remote  period     It  is  probable  that  Linen  was  first  introduoed 
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into  the  country  by  th«  Phoentcians,  but  of  this  nothing  certain 
iu  ImowB.  The  Brehon  lawB  enjom  the  Brughaids  or  farmers 
to  acqtmint  themBelvea  with  the-  method  of  cultivating  and 
managing  Flax ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Linen  dyed  fellow  was 
much  worn  by  the  ancient  Irish. 

Macpherson,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Commerce",  says,  **  We  learn 
from  the  chronicles  of  the  period  that  about  a.d.  500^  fine  Linen 
was  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  The 
bodies  of  the  dead,  at  least  those  of  eminent  rank,  were  wrapped 
in  fine  Linen/' 

Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English  in  1156, 
it  would  appear,  from  a  list  of  exports  furnished  by  Qeraldus 
Cambrensis,  that  there  were  then  no  Linen  manufactures. 

Linen  was  woven  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  but 
perhaps  the  first  mention  on  record  of  Irish  Linen  occurs  in  the 
13th  century,  it  being  said  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  in 
1272,  Irish  Linen  was  used  in  Winchester.  It  is  recorded  that 
Ireland  exported  Linen  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  centiuy. 
In  the  *'  Picture  of  Antwerp/'  published  in  1560,  it  is  said  that 
Lin<?n  were  exported  to  Ireland.  Leland  states  respecting  Liver- 
pool, that  in  1545,  *'  Trisch  merchants  cnm  much  thither,  and 
moch  yrisch  yarn  that  Manchester  men  do  by  there." 

About  the  year  1641  a  considerable  quantity  of  Flax  jram 
had  been  spun  io  Ireland,  as  Manchester  then  bought  large 
quantities  of  Liucn  jram  from  the  Irish,  and,  weaving  it,  re- 
turned the  cloth  to  Ireland  for  sale. 

It  does  not  appear  that  much  improvement  had  taken  place  for 
some  time,  because  in  1G73  England  imported  from  France  Linen 
to  the  value  of  £507,207,  which  she  would  not  have  done  if  Ireland 
could  have  supplied  it.  Among  the  earliest  notices  extant  of 
the  Irish  trade,  Linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  mentioned  as  two 
of  the  most  particular  articles  of  export,  but  no  details  are 
given,  so  far  as  known,  to  show  the  relative  extent  of  either.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  quantity,  although  perhsjis  lar<^  when  com- 
pajed  with  the  other  exports  of  the  day,  were  trifling  when  con- 
trasted with  the  exports  of  the  present  period.  It  was  not  until 
the  17th  century  that  the  Linen  trade  attained  any  national  im- 
portance in  Ireland. 

Although  Ireland  exported  Linen  goods  at  a  very  early  period, 
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yet  this  manufactdre  cannot  be  regarded  as  her  staple  one,  or  as 
having  contribnted  mnch  to  her  foreign  commerce,,  nntil  it 
flonrished  among  the  Scotch  colonists  in  Ulster  towards  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cehtnry.  As  soon  as  they  entered  into  it 
with  spirit,  Linen  yam,  instead  of  being  exported  to  Manchester 
and  other  places  of  England  to  be  weaved,  was  mannfactured 
into  cloth  in  Ireland.  Linen  then  formed  the  chief  article  of  its 
commerce,  and  it  entirely  superseded  and  supplanted  the  wool- 
len manufacture  there. 

Macpherson  says  that  about  1670,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  the 
Linen  manufacture  began  to  be  encouraged  in  Ireland.  "It  be- 
gan among  the  Scots  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  it  has  to  this 
day  flourished  more  than  in  any  other  part.  The  vast  quantities 
of  Linen  which  England  takes  of  the  Irish  enables  them  to  pay 
for  almost  every  kind  of  our  product  and  manufacture  which  we 
supply  them  with.  Before  they  made  much  Linen  cloth,  the 
people  in  the  north  of  Ireland  sent  their  Linen  yam  to  England.** 
.  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  ''  Miscellanies,"  published  about 
1681 ,  says— "No  women  are  apter  to  spin  Linen  thread  well  than 
the  Irish,  who,  labouring  little  in  any  kind  with  their  hands, 
have  their  fingers  more  supple  and  soft  than  other  women  of  the 
poor  condition  amongst  us.  And  this  may  certainly  be  advanced 
and  improved  into  a  great  manufacture  of  Linen,  so  as  to  bear 
down  the  trade  both  of  France  and  Holland,  and  draw  much 
of  the  money  which  goes  from  England  to  those  parts  upon  this 
occasion  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland,  with- 
out crossing  any  interest  of  trade  in  England,  for,  besides  what 
has  been  said  of  Flax  and  spinning,  the  soil  and  climate  are 
proper  for  whitening,  both  by  the  firequent  brooks  and  also  winds 
in  that  country." 

Macpherson  says,  ^'  Great  sums  being  continually  carried  out 
of  England  for  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Lineui  which  might  in  a  great 
measure  be  supplied  by  Ireland,  if  proper  encouragement  were 
given  to  induce  foreign  protestants  to  settle  in  that  kingdom, 
the  Parliament,  in  1696,  passed  an  act  for  allowing  Hemp, 
Flax,  Linen,  and  Linen  yarn,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  to  be  imported  into  England  by  natives  of  England 
and  Ireland,  without  paying  any  duty.  And  the  manu£Eu;ture 
pf  sail;cloth  being  already  brought  to  good  perfection  in  Eng- 
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knd,  all  English  made  eall-cloth  was  tbenceforth  allowed  to  be 
exported  without  paying  duty,  either  in  the  piece  or  made  into 
Bailfl.'* — ^7;  8,  William  IIL,  cap.  39,  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  law  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  and  flomisbiog  maun* 
factures  of  Lineu  aud  cambric  in  Ireland. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  woollen  manufacture  made 
rapid  progress  in  Ireland.  This  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  manufacturers,  and  they  got  m  Act  passed  in  the  Bri- 
tiBh  Parliament  prohibiting  any  export  of  wool  from  Ireland^ 
excepting  to  England  and  Wales.  Not  content  with  this,  in 
1698,  both  houses  of  Parliament  addressed  his  Majesty  William 
III.  representing  that  in  cousequeace  of  labour  being  cheaper  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  the  progress  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture there  was  such  as  to  prejudice  that  of  England,  and  that  it 
would  be  for  the  public  advantage  were  the  former  discouraged, 
and  the  Linen  manufacture  established  in  its  stead.  His  Ma- 
jesty replied,  "  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  encourage  the  Linen  manu- 
facture, and  to  promote  the  trade  of  England/'  However  illi- 
beral and  erroneous  thero  notions  were,  Government  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  legislature  of  England  to  second  its 
views,  by  restricting  the  exportation  of  all  woollen  goods  from 
Ireland,  excepting  to  England,  where  prohibitory  duties  were 
kid  on  their  importation. 

In  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1772  and  1774, 
it  is  recorded  that  in  1698  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  re- 
commended to  the  King  a  kind  of  compromise  with  Ireland, 
whereby  England  should  enjoy  exclusively  the  woollen  manu- 
facture and  Ireland  the  Linen.  Ireland  accepted  the  terms  and 
abstained  from  the  wooUen  manufacture,  and  even  imposed 
heavy  duties  on  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloth.  The  effect  oi 
this  was  to  ruin  the  wooUen  trade.  Several  thousand  manufac 
turers  left  the  kingdom,  some  of  the  southern  and  western  dts 
tricts  were  almost  depopulated,  and  the  whole  of  the  kingdom 
reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty  and  distress  by  these  improvident 
measores. 

By  such  unwise  restrictions  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  at 
an  early  period  flourished  in  Ireland,  was  confined  to  the  home 
consumption^  and  of  cotu^  the  trade  raf^dly  declined.      For* 
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tnnately  for  ^Ireland,  its  place  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  Linen 
xnanuFactns^  wMch  from  that  period  until  now  may  be  said  to 
haTe.had  a  prosperous  career. 

-  It  is  to  ibe  feared  that  the  ostensible  reason  for  soppressing 
the  woollen  manufactore  and  establishing  that  of  Linen  in  its 
stead  was  not  the  true  one.  The  woollen  trade  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  carried  on  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  which 
were  popish  districts,*  whilst  the  chief  seat  of  the  Linen  manufac- 
ture was  in  protestant  Ulster.  Protestant  Linens  were  upheld 
and  encouraged,  whereas  Popish  woollens  were  suppressed.  Be- 
sides other  evidence  of  the  spirit  which  dictated  such  proceed- 
ings, the  records  of  the  British  Parliament  prove  it.  In  an  act 
passed  in  the  year  1704,  the  preamble  commences  thus:  '^IForas- 
much  as  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  supported 
by  giving  the  utmost  encouragement  to  the  Linen  manufactures 
of  that  kingdom,"  &c.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  unjust  enact- 
ments should  have  been  passed  by  either  the  Britidi  or  Irish 
legislatures  of  William  or  of  Anne.  They  look  more  like  the 
persecuting  bigotry  of  the  sovereigns  of  popish  countries,  than 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  protestant  lands.  The  Linen  trade 
deserved  all  encouragement,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  wool- 
len manufacture,  even  though  it  was  in  the  hands  of  papists,  and  it 
would  have  be^n  far  better  had  both  been  upheld  and  stimulated. 

Louis  Crommelin,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  a.d. 
1699,  fled  from  France  with  a  number  of  other  refugees,  and 
settled  near  Lisbum.  These  persons  being  acquainted  with 
the  French  mode  of  manufacturing  Linen,  introduced  the 
system  into  Ireland,  and  by  this  means  greatly  improved  the 
trade  there.  At  this  period  curious  expedients  were  adopted  to 
increase  the  demand .  for  Linen,  one  of  them  being  an  order  by 
the  Lc^d-Lieutenant  to  wear  hat  bands  and  scarfs  of  Linen  at 
funerals,  a  custom  which  still  exists.  The  machinery  then 
used  in  the- Linen  manufacture  was  of  the  simplest  construction, 
and  principally  worked  by  hand,  but  in  1725  new  machinery  was 
invented  and  applied  in  some  of  the  processes. 

In  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  sent  a 
bill  in  favour  of  the  Linen  trade  to  Her  Majesty,  accompanied 
witii  an  address  requesting  permission  from  the  English  Parlia- 
ment to  export  Linens  to  the  British  colonies*  .  The  English 
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mmisters,  after  cniBhing  the  woollen  trade,  alwaya  appeared  de- 
sirDiiB  to  encourage  and  foster  the  Linen  manufacture,  in  which 
the  Irish  had  for  competitors  the  French  and  Flemish  arttzane* 
Lord  Strafford,  while  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  not  only 
countenanced  and  protected  this  new  branch  of  industry,  but 
also  embarked  a  considerable  sum  himself  in  the  trade.  Among 
other  improvements  originated  by  this  nobleman,  he  brought 
over  from  the  Continent  a  number  of  spinners  and  manufac- 
turers, who  taught  the  Irish  the  superior  system  of  treatment  in 
operation  there. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
a  "  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Linen  and  Hempen  manufactures  ** 
waa  appointed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  Flax, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  mannfacture  of  Linen  in  Ireland, 
In  1707  the  Irish  Parliament  confirmed  the  eBtablishment  of 
the  Linen  trade  in  Ulster,  and  this  Board  wqa  formed  to  foster, 
encourage,  and  extend  the  rising  manufacture.  The  most  libe- 
ral means  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  by  Govern- 
ment, and  for  several  years  £20,000  were  annually  distributed  un- 
der its  management*  The  Trustees  were  almost  always  composed 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  and  often  the  highest  nobility 
and  gentry  were  among  their  number.  These  parties  always  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  often  con- 
siderable share  in  its  management.  This  shows  the  interest 
then  taken  in  the  nation  by  the  great  landowners  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  infant  Linen  trade,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
patriotism  and  catholic  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated. 

The  establishment  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  also  materially 
contributed  to  the  introduction  of  improvementa  in  the  agricul- 
tural management  of  the  Flax  crop.  This  waa  the  parent  of 
Irish  Industrial  Institutions,  and  so  early  as  1739  the  mem- 
bers held  enlightened  views  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  crop.  They  exerted  tbemaelves 
to  instruct  the  farmers  practically  in  the  culture  of  Flax,  and 
for  that  purpose  persons  trained  under  the  skilful  Flax  growers 
of  Belgium  were  sent  among  them,  who  circulated  excellent 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  crop  in  all  ita  stages. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Linen  Board  met  every  Tuesday,  at  their 
house  near  the  Linen  Hall  in  Dublin,  for  the  transaction  of  bum* 
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I16B8.  This  Hall  was,  in  the  oldea  time,  the  mart  to  which  all 
the  merchants  repaired  with  their  oases  of  bleached  Linen, 
finished  and  ready  for  sale,  and  there  the  English  traders  attended 
and  made  their  purchases.  It  was,  in  these  times,  a  great 
convenience,  as  ihe  means  of  conmmnication  in  the  interior  were 
few,  and  the  system  of  one  grand  central  market  answered  all 
parties  admirably. 

In  going  over  the  transactions  of  the  Tmstees,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  many  important  subjects  occupied  their  attention,  and 
that  the  labour  imposed  upon  them  was  considerable.  They  ap- 
pointed intelligent  inspectors  in  the  coimtry  districts,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  Linen  trade,  and  see  that  it  was  not  in- 
terfered with  prejudicially  by  any  party ;  and  many  of  them  were 
veiy  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  no  doubt  did 
good  service  to  their  employers  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  following  ab&tract  of  the  amount  expended  by  the  Board 
of  Trusteee  in  1815,  shows  how  the  sum  granted  yearly  by  Par- 
liament for  regulating  and  improving  the  Linen  mani^acture  in 
Ireland  was  applied  :— 

PREMIUMS. 
Muiiifacturing  Sail  Cloth,  OuiTai,  Duck,  &o.,  from 

mill  ipun  yam,             ....  XI1,229  18  4 

Manufaotoring  threNd  lace,    .           .           .  77    6  0 

Imitating  Bristol  Candle-wick,          .           .           .  53  15  0 

Spinoing  fine  yaiD,    .           .           .           .  163  15  6 


Total  Pramiiimi,  £11.524  14  10 


GRANTS. 

ateniili  to  Tnuteet, £4,337  17  2 

UieniilitoPabUu  InatitntioDa,       .  969  17  2 

Braudiiig  Flax  leed,  .                        •  276    9  3 

Rraoding  Uteoiila,     .           .           .           .           .  132  15  4 


Total  Qrant^  £5,716  18  11 


Together,  .  £17,241  13    9 


As  the  Linen  trade  concentrated  itself  in  and  aronnd  Belfast, 
the  necessity  of  sending  all  the  white  or  bleached  goods  to  Dub- 
lin for  sale  became  troublesome  and  inconvenient,  and  it  was 
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resolved  to  erect  a  wLite  Linen  Hall  in  Belfast,  In  1783  tbis 
Imll  was  erected  by  subscription,  and  a  conaiderable  part  of  the 
Dublin  trade  was  transferred  to  it  In  1810^  159  packages,  of 
the  average  value  of  £65^  were  received  in  it ;  in  1812,  247 ;  in 
1815,  636  ;  and  in  1818,  1241  packages.  The  greater  part  of 
these  Linens  were  exported  to  America  and  the  West  Indies, 

The  brown  Linen  trade  was  almost  wholly  traneacted  in  the 
provincial  towns.  The  weavers,  who  were  chiefly  small  far- 
mers or  cottagera,  grew  the  Flax,  epnn  the  yam  at  home, 
or  purchased  it,  wove  the  cloth  in  their  own  houses,  and 
took  the  pieces  to  the  nearest  market  for  sale,  where  they 
were  purchased  by  the  merchants.  The  purchasers  bleached 
the  piecefl,  then  sent  them  to  the  white  Linen  Halls  for  sale. 
After  these  Halls  were  superseded  they  sent  the  cloth  to  Eng- 
land, or  shipped  it  to  foreign  countries.  For  the  regulation 
of  these  pro™cial  markets,  intelligent  inspectors  called  **  Seal- 
masters'*  were  appointed  by  the  Linen  Board,  for  each  dis- 
trict, whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  the  Linen  brought  for 
sale,  and  to  certify  to  the  quality  being  sound  and  genuine. 
Each  piece,  before  it  could  be  admitted  to  the  Hall,  had  to  be 
stamped  and  sealed  by  the  inspector,  and  he  was  respouBible  for 
the  perfection  of  the  pieces  to  the  buyers ;  but  should  he  be  called 
upon  to  make  compensation  for  faulty  pieces,  he  had  recourse 
against  the  weaver  for  the  same.  In  many  cases  the  manu* 
fecturers  were  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  stamp 
their  own  cloth.  As  soon  as  he  could  find  security,  him- 
self in  £50,  and  two  securities  in  £100  each,  in  all  £250,  he 
was  instantly,  and  as  a  thing  of  course,  directly  invested  with  a 
seal  to  stamp  his  own  cloth.  From  1782  to  1816  no  fewer  than 
1616  brown  seals,  and  1596  white  seals,  bad  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  manufacturers  in  the  province  of  Ulster 
alone. 

To  show  the  thoroughly  domestic  nature  of  the  Linen  trade 
in  Ireland,  and  the  extent  of  the  business  done  in  the  provincial 
towns,  the  following  details,  taken  from  page  36  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  1816,  is  interesting. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  average  number  of  weavers  who  at- 
tended the  weekly  market,  and  the  value  of  the  Linens  sold 
weekly  in  the  undernoted  plaoes  were — 
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In  Oookiiown,  450 
InGoleniM,^  850 
InAmmgh,  ^'  800 
In  Lnrgan,  .  400 
In  DaogABBOO,  1200 

This  market  system  still  exists  to  a  small  extent,  but  it  is 
gradually  wearing  out,  and  a  very  short  period  will  no  doubt  see 
its  total  decay.  The  primitive  fashion  is  still  in  existence  at 
Ballymena,  noted  for  light  i  Linens ;  at  Armagh,  for  heavy 
ditto ;  at  Lurgan,  for  lawns  and  diapers ;  at  Coleraine  and  Bally- 
money  for  i  fine  Linens ;  and  at  Magherafelt,  for  inferior  ditto. 
In  BelfiE»t  brown  Linen  market  a  few  goods  are  still  sold;  but 
Lisbum  lawn  market,  once  so  celebrated,  is  now  extinct,  and  all 
the  plain  lawns  brought  by  weavers  for  sale  are  taken  to  Lurgan. 
The  trade  is  now  generally  carried  on  by  large  manufacturers, 
who  give  the  yam  out  to  weave  in  the  people's  houses,  and  get 
the  cloth  returned  to  them  ;  or  who  weave  it  in  their  power -loom 
factories.  The  superintendence  of  these  provincial  markets  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Linen  Board  of 
Dublin,  and  as  they  were  extremely  particular,  it  made  the  seal 
masters  very  attentive  to  their  duties.  This  care  conduced  greatly 
to  the  production  of  regular  and  unifona  goods,  gave  the  mer- 
chants confidence  in  their  purchases,  and  tended  to  the  establish- 
ment and  rapid  increase  of  the  Linen  trade  in  L*eland. 

With  the  view  of  fostering  and  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  this  new  branch  of  industry.  Government  frequently  granted 
a  bounty,  or  paid  a  premium  to  the  producers  or  exporters  of 
Linens,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  it  successfully.  No  trade 
got  more  assistance  of  this  kind  than  the  Linen  manufacture,  and 
it  was  granted  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Ireland.  The 
bounties  formerly  paid  on  the  exportation  of  Linens  wiU  form  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. 

In  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  published  by  an  Irishman  about 
1731  or  1732,  as  to  the  Irish  woollen  and  Linen  trade,  he  as- 
cribes the  late  increase  of  population  in  Ireland  to  the  growth  of 
the  Linen  trade.  He  argued  that  as  sheepwalks  decreased  and 
tillage  land  increased,  so  did  the  population  increase.  The  popu- 
lation returns  certainly  bear  out  this  statement^  as  the  increase  of 
population  was  much  more  rapid  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
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foUowing  the  passiog  of  WiUiam  Ill/e  etatnte  m  1696  in  favour 
of  the  Linen  trade,  than  it  had  been  for  the  like  period  before  it. 

It  18  stated  by  Macpher60Ethatin  Ireland,  which  had  hitherto 
been  famons  for  its  woollen  mannfactures,  it  is  found  (in  1732), 
more  profitable  to  grow  Flax  for  the  Linen  manufacture.  Bheep 
therefore  are  disappearing,  eepeciaUy  from  the  northern  counties, 
*^  whereas  the  Linen  manufacture  is  now  universally  spread,'* 
At  the  accession  of  King  William  IIL  in  1689,  Ireland  did  not 
export  to  the  value  of  £6000  of  Linen ;  whereas  in  1741,  according 
to  a  letter  from  Ireland  of  this  year,  the  export  had  increafied 
to  £600,000,  or  100  times  as  much  as  it  was  fifty  years  before. 

In  a  book  published  in  Dublin  in  1760,  it  is  said  that  the 
Linen  Hall  in  Dublin  had  been  erected  **  under  as  juet  and  nice 
regulations  as  any  commercial  house  in  Europe/'  Another  ac- 
count says: — "  Since  the  year  1757  the  exportation  of  Linen 
from  Ireland  has  been  gradually  lessening,  and  the  following  is 
a  private  estimate  of  its  state  for  two  ye&ra  past,  ending  Lady- 
day  each  year  "  : — 

1759  14,003.431     7tf4i,atI6d|>flrytrdoniTerttC»  £tm,563    I    4 

1760  13,376,456         „  „  „  „  891,6^7    1    8 

The  same  party  estimates  the  quantity  of  Linen  yam  exported 
to  Great  Britain  in  these  years  at  nearly  an  equal  value  to  the 
yam  worked  up  in  the  Linenfi  exported.  Possibly  the  increase 
in  the  Linen  manufacture  of  Scotland  at  that  time  may  partly, 
if  not  entirely  account  for  the  decrease  in  Ireland,  To  give 
more  encouragement  to  the  trade,  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1761 
granted  to  the  Trustees  for  the  Linen  manufacture  £8000  a-year 
for  two  yeara. 

Fofltlethwayt  says,  '*  In  1766,  the  ports  from  which  Linen 
yam  ia  chiefly  exported  fit)m  Irelaod  are  Londonderry,  Belfast^ 
Kewry,  Drogheda,  and  in  a  less  degree  Dublin,  Dundalk,  and 
Coleraine,  The  port  to  which  Buch  yam  ia  exported  is  Liver- 
pooL" 

The  quantity  of  Linens  exported  ft^m  Dublin  io  17G8,  waa 
18,490,195  yards  ;  and  in  1769,  17,790,705  yards.  The  Linen 
trade  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  declined  for  some  years  after 
this  date,  and  many  people  emigrated  to  America.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  Linens  from  Dublin  in  1771,  was  Xl,691jOOO| 
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in  1772,  £1,300;(XX),  and  in  1773  only  £900,000.  Abont  threes 
fonrthfl  of  the  looms  in  .the  north  of  Ireland  were,  in  the  latter 
year,  standing  idle  for  want  of  work,  and  in  some  places  nearly 
.the  whole  were  silent. 

Statement  of  the  Linen  cloth  and  yam  exported  from  Ireland, 
in  the  years  specified,  whereof  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
was  to  Great  Britain : — 


ino 

1720 
1730 
1740 
1760 
1760 
1770 

LlNRff  CLom. 

!               LiNBN  Yarn. 

! 

Twd«. 

l.688,r^74  ®  1«  3d 
i:,4;S?.9S4  „  IsOd 

^j.^.mi  „  ]i  od 

6.627,771  „  li  4d 
11,200  460  „  Ii  2d 
l^:^R,4¥i  „  If  4d 
20,1560,754  „  U  6d 

£ 

]05,535 
121,899 
206,810 
441,851 
653,360 
891.697 
1,542,066 

i 

Owte. 

7,975 
16,722 
1(»,088 
18,542 
22,373 
31,042 
33,417 

£ 

47,863 
94,334 
56,486 

111,256 
134,238 
186,254 
200,602 

Bounties  on  the  importation  of  Irish  Hemp  into  England 
were  established  in  1779.  In  1780  the  Irish  Parliament  re- 
solved to  give  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  Irish  Linens  to 
Africa,  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  and  Minorca;  and  on 
Irish  sail  cloth  exported  to  any  place  excepting  Great  Britain.  The 
English  Board  of  Trade  examine  into  this  resolution,  to  see 
what  effect  it  would  have  upon  their  own  trade,  and  finally  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Irish  bounties  '^  cannot  possibly  affect  the 
interests  of  the  Linen  trade  of  this  kingdom,  and  are,  so  far.  as 
boimties  may  in  any  case  be  expedient,  wisely  and  providently 
applied  by  these  new  provisions,  to  promote  tiie  interest  of  the 
Irish  Linen  Trade."  They  also  say  that  "  our  system  of  Linen 
bounties  and  Linen  duties,  though  possibly  in  many  cases  ex- 
ceptionable in  the  great  scale  of  commercial  policy,  has  proved 
an  essential  encouragment  to  the  Irish  staple,  and  has  also  been 
the  means  of  forcing  forward  an  extensive  Linen  manufacture 
in  this  kingdom,  though  struggling  under  a  great  disadvantage 
as  to  the  growth  and  supply  of  the  raw  material." 

In  the  Dundee  Advertiser  of  17th  June  1808,  it  is  said ; — 
v  The  Government  hacTlt  in  contemplation,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland,  to  engage  to  pay  for  such 
Hemp  as  could  be  ascertained  to  be  of  the  growth,  pf  Irelapd, 
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£tnd  which  might  be  delivered  into  His  Majesty's  dockyardfl  in 
the  course  of  the  followiog  three  years,  whatever  price  that  ar- 
ticle might  bear  in  the  market  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  in  the 
dockyard.  And  in  case  the  market  price  ehould  be  below  £60 
per  ton,  to  pay  that  price,  for  it,  provided  Buch  Hemp  shoidd  be 
deemed »  upon  delivery,  good  and  merchantable^  and  shall  be  ap^ 
proved  of  and  received  by  the  officers  as  fit  for  His  Majesty's 
Berrice,  Payment  to  be  by  bills  made  out  at  the  Navy  Office  at 
ninety  days'  date»  bearing  an  interest  of  3d  per  cent,  per  diem, 
upon  certificates  being  granted,  as  usual,  by  the  officers  of  the 
yard,  of  the  quantities  of  Hemp  they  had  received.  This  price 
referred  to  Plymouth,  but  should  the  officers  want  part  of  the 
Hemp  grown  in  Ireland  delivered  at  Portsmouth,  an  additional 
sum  of  £1  lOs  a  ton  was  to  be  paid  for  it ;  and  £2  if  delivered 
at  Chatham  or  Woolwich/' 

In  1807  the  quantity  of  plain  Linen  exported  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  was  40,870,283  yards,  of  the  value  of  £3,405,856 
188  4d  sterling,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  drills,  checksi  ic. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
Linens  exported  from  Ireland  in  the  years  named : — 


Amount  of  Bouotf  p&jd  In     | 

Vwrt. 

ToQrvftlBHUtn. 

TftFoftlioPwts. 

Toul. 

trcl«aJoo  Ltit«ii  rs purled  to  1 
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Y4Hi 

Ywdi. 

£       %.    tt,            1 

1300 

31,978,m 

,  2.585J29 

.  34.563,880 

1 

180G 

40,707,267 

2,978,26r, 

43.683633 

12.224  19    4 

laio 

32,584,515 

.  4.3L^725 

86Jfl8,S70 

16,443  19    9 

1816 

m.m^m 

6.496,206 

4^.482,565 

17J30  17    3 

1820 

40.318.270 

3,294.948 

43.613,218 

14.928    9  11 

1825 

42,558,876 

^S*^S£ 

63,113.265 

12,015    9    U 
6,886    1  If 

1829 

2,38e,223 

After  1825  the  quantities  exported  to  Great  Britain  were  not 
kept  at  the  Custom-house,  as  the  cross  channel  trade  was  there- 
after assimilated  by  law  to  a  coasting  traffic.  Of  the  exports 
from  Ireland  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century  more 
than  12-I3ths  were  to  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  of  Linen  from  the  Umted  Kingdom  seem  to  Iiaye 
been  at  that  period  about  equiil  to  the  imports  from  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain.  During  the  year  1825,  the  last  in  which  an  ac- 
oount  was  kept  of  the  Linen  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
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land,  there  were  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  British 
Linen  35)993;038  yards,  the  real  or  declared  value  of  which  was 
£1,309,616 ;  and  of  Irish  Linen,  16,087,146  yards,  the  real  or 
declared  value  of  which  was  £918,385,  amounting  together  to 
/>2,080,184  yards,  worth  £2,228,001.  The  declared  value  of 
the  imports 'Of.Lish  Linen  into  Great  Britain  in  1825  was 
£2,893,018,  and  of  the  total  imports  38,784,908  yards  were  re- 
tained for  home  consumption. 

The  Linen  Board  was  frequently  occupied  with  suggestions 
and  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  Flax-preparing  processes, 
and  although  some  of  these  proposals  were  fallacious,  olliers  were 
of  utility,  and  did  good  to  the  trade  in  various  ways.  Some  of 
these  are.  referred  to  in  the  section  on  Flax  Culture,  and  are 
both  instructive  and  interesting. 

Li  1821  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen  Board  made  some  reduc- 
tions in  their  expenses,  but  the  Parliamentary  grant  continued 
the  same  as  usual,  viz.  :«* 

To  enooonge  the  rainng  of  lafficient  quantity  of  Hemp  and  Flax  in 

Ireland  for  one  year,  ......  £2,000 

For  the  enoonragement  of  the  Hempen  and  Flaxen  manufacture  in 
the  proTinoee  of  Leinster,  Mnntter,  and  Connanght,  for  one 
yeer, 2.000 

To  eneourage  the  growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland  for  one  year,  7,250 

▲  farther  lum  for  one  ^ear,  to  be  applied  hj  the  Truftees  in  rach 
manner  ai  ihall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  oonduoiTo  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  laid  manufaoture,  the  aaid  anm  being  instead 
of  a  like  lum  paid  to  the  Truateei  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
duties  on  teas  and  coffee,  ......  10,350 

Old  Iriah  currency,  equal  to  about  £20fi00  sterling,      .  .  £21,600 

In  1816  the  Board  sent  one  of  their  Lispectors  on  a  tour 
through  Scotland  and  Yorkshire  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
and  imparting  information  regarding  the  state  and  progress  of 
the  Linen  manufacture  in  these  countries.  The  Inspector  in 
his  report  gives  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in 
Scotland,  and  recommends  the  great  care  taken  by  the  produ- 
cers and  manufacturers  there,  especially  in  the  scutching  pro- 
cess. He  recommended  the  scutching  Tm'11  for  which  a  premium 
of  £50  was  awarded  by  the  Linen  Board  of  Scotland.  He  also 
recommended  the  adoption  in  Ireland  of  a  two-handed  wheel 
for  spinning,  and  took  one  of  them  over  with  him  to  Ireland. 


At  that  time  a  deflira  was  felt  in  Ireland  to  Btippl  j  Scotland  with 
Irish  Flax,  The  Inspector  inquired  in  Scotland  the  reason  for 
their  not  using  it,  and  was  informed  that  the  system  of  kiln-dry- 
ing the  Flax,  so  much  practised  in  Ireland,  and  the  imperfect 
scutching  of  the  Flax  there,  made  it  inferior  to  the  Continental 
Flax,  although  in  some  other  respects  it  was  superior  to  it.  The 
best  Flax  at  that  time  sent  from  Ireland  was  ehipped  at  Belfast, 
and  the  quality  shipped  thence  was  yearly  improving, 

The  following  is  the  resdt  of  a  trial  made  by  the  Inspector  on 
Scotch  and  Irish  Flax,  the  former  dried  by  air  in  the  field,  and 
the  latter  by  artificial  heat : — 


I  ewt*  Scatoli, 

Bftddad. 

1  ewi.  IriMh,  B« 

ckled. 

n«.  .      . 

SO  Ibi. 

FUi,    .        ,        . 

56  lU 

FiratTow,    . 

12    ,, 

FiprtTow,   . 

32    „ 

Second  Do., 

.        17    „ 

Second  bo.. 

20    „ 

WmU, 

3    „ 

Wule, 

i    .« 

112  lU 


112  Ibt. 


These  parcels  were  heckled  to  the  same  quality  for  mill-spin- 
ning, and  gave  on  advantage  to  the  Scotch  grown  Flax  of  about 
25  per  cent.  The  reason  of  this  difiference  was  attributed  to 
the  fire-drying  of  the  Irish  Flax,  which  deprives  it  of  the  oil, 
makes  it  hard  and  brittle,  and  easily  broken  in  heckling. 

The  improved  scutching  machinery  recommended  by  the  In- 
spector was  to  some  extent  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  among 
other  parties  who  took  an  interest  in  improving  the  preparation 
of  Flax  on  their  estates  in  the  north  of  IreLandp  was  the  Drapera' 
Company  of  London. 

In  the  report  of  the  business  done  at  Leipzic  Fair  in  1816,  it 
is  said, ''  The  prospect  for  the  first  and  most  ancient  manuiao^ 
ture  of  Germany,  Linens,  is  the  most  gloomy  of  all.  The  Iriflh 
Linens  were  supplanting  them  in  America,  and  cottons  were 
taking  their  place  in  many  places,  because  so  much  cheaper." 
This  shows  the  progress  which  had  then  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Linens  in  Ireland,  and  the  bold  which  they  bad 
taken  in  the  American  market.  German  Linens  had  long  been 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Americans,  but  the  superiority  of 
Irish  goods  was,  even  at  thi»  time  acknowledged,  and  they  ha4 
nearly  supplanted  the  German  goods  in  that  market. 
0  0 
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In  1820,  a  genuine  improvement  was  invented  and  carried 
out,  viz.,  the  new  patent  temples  for  weaving,  which  holds  the 
cloth  to  the  proper  width  on  the  same  principle  as  pincers ;  thus 
obviating  the  use  of  the  teethed  temples,  which  frequently  punc- 
tured and  tore  the  selvage,  and  thus  injured  the  cloth.  So 
£&vourab1y  was  this  improvement  viewed,  that  the  Linen 
trade  in  Belfast  ordered  400  pairs  for  gratuitous  distribution 
among  the  weavers,  and  strongly  recommended  the  patentee  to 
the  Linen  Board  as  worthy  of  a  pecuniary  reward.  He  got 
£100.  These  temples  are  now  in  general  use,  and  have  tended 
to  improve  the  quality  of  Irish  Linens. 

On  23d  August  1821,  George  IV.  visited  the  Linen  Hall  and 
Board  Room  in  Dublin,  and  received  a  complimentary  address. 

Both  merchants  and  farmers  have  from  lime  to  time  been 
subjected  to  frauds  and  deceptions.  About  1822  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  among  weavers  to  put  paste  on  brown  Linens,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  artificial  appearance  of  weight 
and  strength.  The  practice  of  rubbing  the  cloth  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  injure  its  quality,  especially  at  the  selvage,  was  also 
common.  This  made  the  piece  appear  finer  and  richer  than  it 
really  was,  and  thus  deceived  the  buyer.  These  deceptions 
were  thoroughly  exposed  by  the  merchants,  and  stringent  mea- 
sures adopted  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  goods ;  and  a  test 
fluid  was  invented  for  detecting  deleterious  substances  used  in 
starching  Linen  cloth,  but  the  trickery  was  not  easily  stopped. 

It  was  quite  a  customary  thing  at  this  period  to  sell  inferior 
Flax  seed  to  the  farmers,  instead  of  genuine  Dutch  seed  ;  and  the 
better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  empty  barrels  which  had  con- 
tained the  real  article  were  procured,  filled  with  the  counterfeit, 
and  sold  as  genuine,  although  generally  at  a  somewhat  lower 
price.  Greedy  farmers  bought  the  cheapest  seed,  and  only  dis- 
covered the  fatal  mistake  when  the  crop  produced  turned  out 
next  to  worthless.  To  prevent  the  serious  consequences  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  production  of  the  plant,  which  the  sale  of  bad  seed 
had  caused,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  a 
grant  of  money  to  purchase  genuine  Flax  seed  for  distribution 
among  small  farmers,  imable  frora  poverty  to  purchase  it.  On 
-28th  May  1822,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  granted  £3000  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  distribution  of  the  seed  did  so  much  good,  that 
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an  applicatioii  waa  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  grant  the  foUow- 
iag  year,  which  was  acceded  to. 

In  1822,  the  Linen  Board  despatched  an  intelligent  inspector 
on  a  tour  through  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  and  his  re* 
port  contained  much  useful  information  on  various  Bub]ecta  in 
comiection  with  the  trade,  eapeciaUy  with  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  ol  Flax. 

In  1823,  unions^  composed  of  cotton  warp  and  Linen  weft, 
were  first  made,  and  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  such 
goods.  Government  waa  petitioned  to  have  this  novel  manu- 
facture stamped  iu  some  peculiar  style  to  distinguish  it  from 
genuine  Linen,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  fair  fame  of  Irish  Linens. 

Same  year  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen  Board  brought  over  two 
Dutch  agriculturists,  to  instruct  the  Irish  farmers  in  the  Conti» 
nental  mode  of  growing  and  preparing  Flax  ;  and  the  improve* 
ments  introduced  by  these  men  were  of  great  service,  both  to 
the  farmers  who  were  taught  to  produce  better  Flax,  and  to  the 
trade  who  received  the  superior  article. 

Several  improvements  in  the  construction  of  looms  and  other 
weaving  machinery  were  introduced  from  time  to  time  about  this 
period.  Some  of  the^e  were  rewarded  by  the  Trustoes  from  the 
funds  at  their  dispOBal.  Among  others,  tlie  Jacquard  machine 
was  tried  for  the  production  of  damasks  and  diapers »  and  found 
to  answer  admirably. 

Flax  imported  from  foreign  countries  was  allowed  to  be  sold  by 
auction  in  Scotland,  if  within  a  year  of  its  importation,  at  one-half 
per  cent,  of  duty,  if  sold  for  account  of  the  original  importers. 
Irish  Flax  could  not  be  so  sold,  and  in  1835  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Dundee  wanted  the  same  privilege  extended  to  it,  but 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  would  not  grant  iheir  request. 

The  spinning  of  Flax  by  machinery  was  begun  in  England  in 
1787,  and  it  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  begun  the  sama  year 
in  Scotland.  For  some  years  little  progress  was  made,  and  as 
the  machinery  was  rude  and  imperfect,  the  yam  produced  was 
not  well  spun.  From  time  to  time  improvements  were  intro- 
duced, by  which  the  quality  of  the  yarn  spun  was  much  im- 
proved, and  the  quantity  taken  off  greatly  increased.  This 
enabled  the  spinners  in  these  countries  to  purchase  Flax  in  the 
Irish  markets,  manufacture  it  into  Linen,  and  seU  ii  below 
c  c  2 
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the  price  of  Irish  made  goods.  It  is  aatonishing  to  think  that 
the  intelligent  manu&ctorers  of  Ireland  should  so  long  have 
looked  on,  and  allowed  the  enterprise  of  these  countries  almost 
to  roh  them  of  their  trade ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  It  was  not 
until  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  had  almost  gone,  that  spin- 
ning by  power  was  seriously  thought  of  in  Ireland,  and  it  was 
fully  forty  years  after  the  system  had  been  introduced  into 
England  and  Scotland  until  a  mill  was  established  in  Ireland. 
Even  then  it  was  only  the  perilous  position  of  the  trade,  aris- 
ing from  the  competition  in  these  countries,  that  forced  it  on. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  at  such  a  time  men  of 
enterprise,  energy,  and  sagacity  equal  to  the  emergency  were 
ready  to  step  in,  and  as  it  were  chain  the  trade  to  Ireland.  No 
doubt  the  superior  excellence  of  the  hand-spun  Irish  }ram,  the 
low  price  at  which  it  was  spun,  and  the  difficulty  at  first  experi- 
enced in  spinning  by  machinery  the  very  fine  numbers  of  yam 
which  is  used  in  Ireland,  all  combined  to  delay  the  erection  of 
spinning  mills  there ;  but  these  reasons  do  not  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  start  which  the  trade  was  allowed  to  get  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  After  spinning  by  machinery  was  fairly 
established,  its  progress  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  the  time  lost 
appears  to  have  been  speedily  made  up. 

In  1824  the  idea  of  erecting  a  spinning  mill  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  Belfast  was  popular  among  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Linen  trade  there,  and  some  steps  were  taken  to  accomplish 
this  object,  but  it  eventually  fell  to  the  ground,  and  hand  spin- 
ning went  on  as  before.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1828,  that 
Flax  spinning  machinery  was  started  in  Belfast,  the  Messrs  Mul- 
hoUand  having  in  that  year  erected  their  mill,  and  they  have 
continued  the  trade  to  the  present  day.  Messrs  Murland  erected 
their  work  in  the  same  year,  and  since  then  spinning  has  made 
immense  progress. 

In  1826  the  Government,  considering  that  the  Linen  trade 
of  Ireland  did  not  then  require  the  encoturagement  necessary  in 
its  early  stages,  intimated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen  Board, 
that  the  grant  for  the  following  year  would  be  reduced  to 
£10,000,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  wholly  withdrawn. 

In  April,  1827,  a  I>ublin  newspaper  mentioned  that  Govern- 
ment had  determined  to  abolish  the  Irish  Linen  Board  ;  a  cir- 
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emnstaoce  whicb,  it  said,  '^affords  great  satUfaction  to  those 
engaged  in  the  Linen  trade,  as  the  Board  tended^  rather  to 
cramp  than  encourage  the  Linen  trade  by  its  partial  operation  " 

Following  up  this  intimation,  on  6th  August,  1827,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  informed  the  Truetees  that,  in  conformity  with  the  di- 
rections of  the  Lordfl  of  the  Treasury^  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
principles  previously  intimated  to  them,  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  recommend  that  any  grant  should  be  pro- 
posed for  the  encouragement  of  the  Linen  manufacture  for  the 
year  1828.     The  Board  was  in  consequence  dissolved. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  by  Parliament,  the  produc- 
tion and  management  of  the  Flax  plant  in  Ireland  was,  for  many 
years,  left  very  much  to  the  intelligence  and  perseverance  of  the 
private  parties  engaged  in  its  growth  and  manufacture.  Agri- 
cultural and  other  societies  no  doubt  awarded  premiums  for  good 
Flax,  and  for  the  beet  specimens  of  Linens,  but  these  were,  com- 
paratively speaking,  isolated  and  imperfect  eases  of  help,  and  of 
little  real  utility.  Notwithstanding  the  want  of  assistance,  the 
trade  made  vast  progress,  and  the  production  of  yams  and 
Linen  went  on  increasing  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

In  1841  the  Royal  Flax  Society  of  Ireland  was  established  for 
the  promotion  and  improvement  of  the  growth  of  Fkx  in  Ireland, 
and  dnring  an  existence  of  eighteen  years,  It  having  been  dis- 
solved in  1859,  it  did  good  service  in  the  cause  for  which  it  was 
started.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  patrons  of  this 
Society,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  vice-patron.  Government 
granted  £1000  a  year  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses,  and 
local  donations,  and  noble  patronage  and  support,  were  accorded 
to  it ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  void  created  by  its  dissolution  has  not  yet  been  filled  up. 

In  1 849  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  visited  Belfast,  and  in- 
spected, in  the  Linen  HaU  there,  a  well-arranged  collection  o! 
samples  of  Flax  seed,  green  Flax  straw,  scutched  Flax,  heckled 
or  dressed  Flax,  yam  and  sewing  threads,  brown  and  bleached 
Linens  assorted  in  every  variety,  damasks^  lawns,  handkerchiefB, 
cambrics^  &c.  The  royal  personages  expressed  much  gralifica^ 
lion  at  the  exhibition,  and  Her  Majesty  carried  away  in  her 
band  several  stems  of  Flax  as  a  memento  of  their  visit 

In  1835  ^e  exports  of  Linen  from  Belfast  amounted  to 
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63,881,000  yards,  of  the  value  of  £2,694,000.  According  to 
official  returns  there  were  in  Ireland  in  1838  forty  flax  mills, 
employing  in  all  9;017  hands.  In  1841  there  were  in  the  town 
and  immediate  yicinity  of  Belfast  twenty-five  steam  mills  for 
spinning  Linen  yam,  one  of  which  employed  800  hands. 

In  1853  there  were  eighty  Flax  spinning  mills  in  Ireland, 
containing  more  than  500,000  spindles,  producing  fully  9,000,000 
bundles  of  yam  per  annum,  worth  about  £2,250,000  sterling. 

As  appears  by  the  parliamentary  retum,  given  hereafter,  there 
were  in  the  beginning  of  1862,  seventy-nine  spinning  mills  in 
Ireland  on  Flax,  and  two  on  Jute,  containing  together  594,805 
spindles.  Since  that  period  a  considerable  increase  has  been 
made  to  this  number,  and  according  to  the  '*  Beview  of  the  Irish 
Linen  trade  for  1862,"  in  the  supplement  to  the  Linen  Trade 
Circular,  dated  12th  January  1863,  the  number  then  employed 
was  estimated  at  about  600,000.  In  addition  to  these  there 
might,  from  various  causes,  have  been  about  50^000  spindles  in 
Ireland  not  then  in  operation. 

In  the  «  Review  of  the  Trade  for  1863,"  in  Circular  of  11th 
January  1864,  it  is  said  there  had  been  no  addition  to  the  spin- 
ning mills  in  that  year,  but  a  considerable  increase  had  taken 
place  in  the  spindles  employed,  which  were  then  estimated  at 
650,000,  but  the  exact  number  had  not  been  correctly  ascertained. 

Before  the  introduction  of  spinning  by  power,  the  yam  re- 
quired was  all  spun  by  hand,  by  femdes  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  This  gave  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
industrious  people,  and  the  want  of  such  labour  was  long  severely 
felt.  The  concentration  of  labour  in  miUs  and  factories  has 
drawn  many  people  from  the  country  districts  to  the  towns, 
where  the  females  and  young  persons  find  ready  employment  at 
such  works.  How  tax  this  change  in  the  mode  of  employment 
is  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  physical  frame  of  the 
workers,  or  to  their  moral  well-being,  is  not  a  subject  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  progress  of  trade,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  world  have  led  to  these  changes,  but  it  is 
without  doubt  the  duty  of  every  mill-spinner  and  manufisusturer 
to  use  every  endeavour  to  make  their  works  as  Utile  as  possible 
hurtful  to  health,  and  to  attend  strictly  to  the  moral  training  of 
the  young  under  their  charge. 
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Until  ihe  establishment  of  epinnmg  milk,  the  weaving  of 
liinenfi  waa  all,  or  nearly  all,  performed  in  the  houses  of  the 
weavers.  As  already  mentioned,  the  yarn  was  often  spun  by  the 
one  part  of  the  family,  from  Flax  grown  by  themselves,  or 
bought  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  weaved  by  the  others  ;  and  the 
cloth  waa  taken  to  the  brown  Linen  markets  for  sale.  After 
Flax  spinning  mills  were  once  estabhahed,  the  yarn  to  be  manu- 
factured was  provided  by  merchants,  weaved  in  the  houses  of  the 
weavers,  or  in  factories  erected  for  the  purpoae,  and  the  cloth 
then  taken  to  the  merchant,  who  paid  for  the  weaving  of  iU 
The  introduction  of  power-looms  into  Ireland  for  weaving 
Linen  is  making  great  cliauges  on  this  system. 

The  number  of  power-loom  works  in  Ireland,  and  the  looms 
they  coutained  in  1859  and  in  April  18G1,  were  given  in  tho 
Linen  Trade  Circular,  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Work». 

Employed.        Vaemplajed, 

ToUl. 

1859 

28 

:i.l24                509 

3,63a 

Apnl,  IStil 

35 

i»609                 324 

4,933 

In  1862,  by  the  parliamentary  return  referred  to,  nineteen 
spinning  mills  had  power-loom  factories  attached  to  them, 
containing  2,491  looms,  and  there  were  fiiteen  distinct  power- 
loom  works,  with  2,175  looms,  making  together  4,666  loomy* 
Since  the  date  of  that  return  a  large  increase  has  been  made 
to  tho  number  of  power  looms,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Linen  Trade  Circular,  12th  January  1863,  that 
the  total  number  of  power  looms  employed  in  Ireland,  in  the 
weaving  of  Linen,  in  the  end  of  1862,  was  estimated  at  6,000. 
This  shows  that  great  progress  has  of  late  been  making  in  this 
branch  of  the  trade,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  produc- 
tion of  Linen  in  Ireland  will,  with  a  sufficient  supply  ol  the  raw 
material,  go  on  extending  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  conHumi»tion« 

The  spinning-ft^ame  and  the  power-loom  have  greatly  cheap* 
ened  the  cost  of  the  common  and  medium  qualities  of  Linen^ 
and  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all  classes  in  every 
country.  This  has  wonderfully  increased  the  demand  for  these 
goods,  because  the  lower  the  price  at  which  such  an  article  aa 
Linen  can  be  sold,  the  more  of  it  will  be  used.  Without  the 
spinning  mill  and  the  power-loom  factory,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  produce  in  Ireknd  the  quantity  of  yam  and  cloth  now 
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made  there,  because  to  spin  the  yam  alone  would  require  about 
1,400,000,  women  expressly  devoted  to  the  task  all  day  and 
every  day  throughout  the  year.  Improvements  in  weaving  by 
power,  as  well  as  in  spinning,  have  been  going  on  since  the 
introduction  of  power-looms  and  some  of  these  by  easing  the  ten- 
sion on  the  yam,  and  by  lessening  the  cost  of  production,  are  of 
first-class  importance. 

In  ''  Beeton's  Dictionary*'  it  is  said  that  the  exports  of  Linen 
firom  all  Ireland  in  1857  were  supposed  to  amount  to  106,000,000 
yards,  valued  at  £4,400,000  sterlmg. 

The  yam  spun  in  Ireland  consists  both  of  Flax  and  tow  quali- 
ties, partly  dry  spun,  and  partly  wet  spun,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is 
of  the  higher  or  lighter  numbers,  of  fine  quality,  and  suitable  for 
the  description  of  Linens  manufactured  there. 

Some  coarse  or  heavy  yams,  chiefly  made  of  scutching  tow, 
are  also  spun,  but  the  quantity  is  comparatively  small.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  yam  spun  is  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries, but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  woven  into  cloth  in  Ireland. 
The  finest  spun  for  commercial  purposes,  is  about  340  leas,  of 
300  yards  each,  to  1  lb.  weight.  It  has  been  spun,  and  some- 
times is  spun,  much  finer,  the  very  finest  numbers  being  yet  spun 
by  hand.  In  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  specimens  of  760  lea 
yam  were  shown,  one  pound  weight  of  which  would  measure 
about  228,000  yards,  or  nearly  130  miles  I  The  yam  is  made 
up  in  bundles  of  4i  spindles,  or  60,000  yards.  120  threads 
on  the  reel  of  ninety  inches,  or  300  yards,  form  a  cut  or  lea ; 
twelve  cuts  are  a  hank  or  hesp ;  and  1673  hanks  form  a  bundle. 
These  bundles  are  tied  up  in  bunches  of  three,  six,  nine,  or 
twelve  bundles,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  yam. 

The  Linens  produced  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
quality,  width,  and  description.  It  is  only  the  lower  qualities,  say 
from  800  to  1600,  or  from  40  to  80  porter,  which  are  yet  pro- 
fitably produced  in  power-looms.  Of  course  coarser  fitbrics  than 
800  (.^^  YyQ  advantageously  made  in  power-looms,  but  there  are 
few  of  a  lower  class  than  this  number  made  in  Ireland.  Fine 
goods,  from  180  0  2aid  upwards,  are  still  made  by  hand,  as  they 
cannot  yet  be  so  beautifully  or  cheaply  made  by  power ;  but,  as 
improvements  in  spinning  and  weaving  progress,  finer  sets  wiU, 
no  doubt,  be  profitably  made  in  the  power-loom. 
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For  brown  goods,  or  for  light  fabrics,  the  yarE  ib  uent  direct 
from  the  miE  to  the  factory^  but  for  heavy  and  superior  bleached 
goods»  the  yam  is  boiled  before  being  weaved*  The  cloth  to  be 
bleached  le  taken  from  the  loom  to  the  bleach-green,  where  it  is 
boiled  in  large  iron  vessels,  with  the  tops  securely  fastened  to  re- 
tain the  steam,  and  thns  prevent  loss  of  heat,  air,  and  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  liquid^  which,  with  open  veasels,  would  occur. 
The  liquid  used  is  alkaline  lye,  generally  prepared  from  soda 
aah'  The  cloth  is  then  washed,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  grass  for  two  or  three  days.  These  processes 
are  repeated  until  the  goods  are  half  white.  To  remove  the 
straw  of  the  Flax  they  are  then  put  into  a  bath  of  water,  having 
in  solution  chloride  of  hme,  or  soda,  or  potash  (soda  being  now 
considered  safest  and  generally  used),  and  soured  in  sulphurio 
acid,  reduced  to  2  or  3  of  Twadders  alkedimetre,  either  before  or 
€ifter  the  chloride,  Kubbing  with  plenty  of  soap  is  an  excellent 
part  of  the  bleaching  process,  and  contributes  to  increase,  rather 
than  diminish  the  strength  of  the  fibre.  When  the  Linen  is 
quite  white  it  is  starched,  dried  on  rollers  heated  by  steam,  and 
finished  on  the  beetles,  the  whole  time  occupied  in  bleaching 
being  from  four  to  seven  weeks,  according  to  the  season,  and 
weight  of  the  cloth. 

Great  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  goods  during 
the  frequent  boilings  and  washing  in  chloride,  &c.  Lime  is  now 
generally  used  in  bleaching  processes,  and  is  a  valuable  auxili- 
ary ;  but  in  1815,  when  it  was  first  used  at  the  bleach-greene, 
attempts  were  made  to  stop  it  by  enforcing  an  old  law  which 
had  been  passed  in  former  times  to  prevent  its  use.  The  Trus- 
tees of  the  Linen  Board  took  a  reasonable  view  of  the  subject, 
and  informed  those  who  wanted  the  act  put  in  force,  that  they 
thought  to  do  so  would  be  to  act  injuriougly  to  the  trade ;  and 
they  recommcDded  that  Parliament  should  rather  be  petitioned 
to  amend  or  repeal  the  act.  In  or  about  1816,  the  use  of  soap 
in  bleaching  was  first  adopted.  This  was  a  valuable  improve- 
ment, because  after  the  severe  caustic  preparations  the  Linen 
has  to  pass  through  in  bleaching,  soap  restores  the  essential  oil 
extracted  by  the  alkalies  and  acids,  and  helps  to  keep  the  fibre 
in  a  mellow  and  heathly  state. 

Fi%  years  ago  2000  to  3000  pieces  of  Linen  was  a  trade  for 
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one  bleachfield  or  green  for  a  year ;  it  would  not  keep  a  large 
work  going  for  a  week  now.  Not  long  ago  the  bleaching  of  a 
piece  of  light  yard  wide  Linen  would  have  cost  the  merchant 
about  3d  a  yard ;  now,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  soda 
ash,  and  centralizing  the  business  in  large  concerns,  it  only  costs 
about  1^  per  yard.  Ireland  possesses  the  best  climate  in  the 
world  for  Linen  bleaching,  and  it  is  this  gift  of  nature  which 
has  given  her  so  high  a  position  in  this  branch  of  commercial 
industry.  Lately  those  having  the  charge  of  bleachfields  have 
made  great  progress  in  chemical  knowledge,  and  the  operations, 
before  irregular,  are  now  conducted  with  far  more  certainty. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  low  priced  Linens  made  are  exported 
in  the  brown  state.  Some  are  slightly  tinged  yellow,  others  are 
dyed  a  slate  colour,  but  the  greater  proportion  are  bleached* 
Some  of  the  bleached  goods  are  printed  for  dresses,  handker- 
chiefs, &c. ;  and  very  beautiful  productions  they  are. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr  Tremenheere,  who  was  sent  as 
a  coomiissioner  by  Government  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  placing  bleach-works  under  the  Factory  Act,  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  at  bleach-greens  in  Lreland  was  1100 
females,  271  boys,  and  2812  adult  males,  total  4183.  Assum- 
ing that  each  adult  male  represents  about  1000  pieces  of  cloth 
bleached  annually,  it  would  give  2f  million  pieces  bleached  each 
year,  worth  about  £4,000,000. 

After  Linens  are  bleached  they  are  kept  in  cool  store  rooms 
until  required.  They  are  afterwards  lapped  in  special  lengths 
and  styles,  to  suit  the  markets  they  are  intended  for,  almost  every 
country  having  a  fold  peculiar  to  itself,  which  alone  will  sell 
there.  They  are  then  ornamented  with  fancy  ribbons  and  papers, 
and  sometimes,  especially  for  export,  with  handsome  prints. 
Cambric  handkerchiefs  and  other  high  class  goods  are  often  put 
into  elaborately  made  boxes,  having  a  most  attractive  appear- 
ance when  displayed  to  advantage  in  shop  windows,  &c.  Pro- 
bably this  will  often  tempt  people  to  purchase,  whether  they 
really  require  the  goods  or  not 

Great  taste  was  displayed  in  the  getting  up  of  many  of  the 
Lrish  Linens  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  and,  so 
profuse  was  the  paper  display  in  some  instances,  that  very  little 
of  the  cloth  was  to  be  seen  at  all.      No  doubt  experience  proves 
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that  such  gaudy  omamentB  help  to  sell  the  goode^  or  they  would 
not  be  80  decorated,  but  the  money  so  hnd  out  adds  nothing  to 
the  intrioBic  value  of  the  clotk 

Although  great  encouragement  has  for  many  years  been  given 
to  the  cultiyation  of  Flax  in  Ireland,  its  exteuBion  haa  not  been 
at  all  in  keeping  with  the  patronage  it  has  received*  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  acres  grown  yearly  from  1812 
to  1825,  with  the  hogsheads  of  Flax  seed  sown.  From  1826  to 
1846  no  records  of  the  land  under  Flax  crop  were  kept ;  but 
from  that  year  to  the  present  period,  a  careful  account  haa  been 
made  up  yearly,  and  the  acreage  sown  is  now  given :— 


Yform, 

y™ 

fiMlieidi 

Lngliah  AcTM 

1812 

41J63 

118,390 

1819 

44,431 

125,950 

ISI3 

29,W5 

84,885 

1620 

52.416 

148,564 

iai4 

35,373 

100,272 

1821 

45,163 

130.856 

1615 

52,254 

148.124 

1822 

49,658 

140,765 

IfllO 

5:^540 

151,770 

1823 

54,630 

154,877 

1617 

32,873 

93,184 

1624 

64.172 

181,909 

1818 

47,607 

134,951 

1825 

49,161 

138.412 

Yint, 

Sown. 

Ti*f». 

£ngliib  AflTM 
town. 

YMn. 

English  AeiM 
Sown. 

1847 
1646 
1849 
1850 
1681 
1652 

§gii§§ 

1S63 
1854 
1855 
1850 
1857 
1858 

174,579 

151,403 

97,075 

106,311 

97,721 

91,640 

1659 

1800 
1861 
lM6'i 

IB63 

136.282 
128,595 
147,957 
150,070 
213.99U' 

The  statute  acres  under  Flax  in  the  several  provinces  in  Ire- 
land in  18G0  and  1861,  were  as  follows : — 


Ul«Ur. 

MBIUt«T. 

L«UMt«r. 

CMmutftit 

ToftiL 

I860 

123,424 

1,666 

1,289 

2,216 

128,595 

1861 

143,206 

1,520 

1,134 

2,oes 

147,957 

The  following  is  the  extent  of  land  under  Flax,  in  statute 
acres,  in  the  provinces  and  counties  of  Ireland,  in  1862  and 
1863,  with  the  total  acreage  in  ^ch  county  and  province : — 
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MUNSTER. 

OONNAUOHT. 

dire,  . 

1862 

Aor«f,441 

Ghaway.    .        1862 

Ami, 

138 

827,994  ftem. 

1863 

99 

686 

1,566,364  MTM,  1863 

ft 

299 

Cork.  .       . 

1862 

•  t 

291 

Leitrim,     .       1862 

f» 

109 

1,849,688  MNt, 

1863 

Iff 

663 

If 

888 

K«ny, 

1862 

t> 

259 

Majo,                1862 

t» 

455 

1188,917  Mrw, 

1863 

It 

380 

1,363,882  aom,  1863 

•• 

695 

Limcriek,    . 

1862 

f» 

73 

BoMommoD,     1862 

•> 

9n 

681,112  aerei, 

1863 

tf 

188 

607,691  MTM,    1863 

t> 

za 

Tippenry,  . 

1862 

ft 

197 

Hligo,                 1862 

t» 

191 

1,081,731  arrei, 

1863 

t» 

827 

461,753MaM,    1863 

>f 

256 

Wattrford, 

1862 

»> 

13 

461,668  aerei, 

1863 

fl 

88 

TtL  OooDMigbt  1862 

tt 

1,486 

■    ■ 

4,392,043  MNN  1863 

„ 

2,465 

TdtalMiiiister, 

1862 

If 

1,274 

6,067,990  Miea, 

1863 

•  1 

2,182 

iBonoe,           1863 

•»  _ 

979 

InoTMae^ 
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CMow,       . 

1862 

Acres,     3 

221,342  MNi, 

1863 

M       12 

Dublin, 

1862 

1 

226,414  MNt, 

1863 

..         1 

Kildaia,      . 

1862 

1 

418,436  MNt, 

1863 

8 

Xilkeimy,  . 

1862 

M         19 

509,732  MTM, 

1863 

..       51 

Kingi, 

1862 

„      162 

493,985  aerei. 

1863 

„      337 

Longford,   . 

1862 

•.      192 

269,409  aerai. 

1863 

..      406 

Louth, 

1862 

..      181 

201,722  aerei. 

1863 

„      704 

Meath, 

1862 

..      139 

580,083  aerw, 

1863 

..      324 

Qneani,      . 

1862 

,.       37 

424,854  aoM, 

1863 

M        83 

WMtmeatb, 

1862 

M        68 

453,468  aorea. 

1863 

..      158 

Wexford,    . 

1862 

..     w 

676,588  acres. 

1863 

..       33 

Wicklow,    . 

1862 

If        "" 

600,178  acres. 

1863 

* 

Tbtal  Ldnster, 

1862 

„      821 

4,876^211  acres 

1863 

,.    2099 

Increase, 

1863 

,.    1278 

XJL8TEB. 
Antrim,  .  1862 
761,803  acres,  1863 
Arinagh,  .  1862 
828,076  acres,  1863 
OaTan,  1862 

477,360  acres,  1863 
Donegal,  .  1862 
1,193,443  acres,  1863 
Down,  .  1862 
612,495  acres,  1863 
Fermanagh,  1862 
457,287  acres,  1863 
Londonderry,  1862 
522,350  acres,  1863 
Monsghan,  1862 
319,757  acres,  1863 
Tyrone,  .  1862 
806,296  acres,    1863 

Total  Ulster,  1862 
5,478,867  acres  1863 

1863 


Acres,  13,020 

..  21,548 

..  16,204 

.,  24,066 

„  8.180 

„  ia279 

„  19,489 

„  24,095 

..  30.532 

„  44,869 

„  2.273 

..  4,479 

,.  19,698 

.,  25,868 

„  14,289 

..  20,051 

,.  24,834 

.,  32.001 


Totsllreland,    1862 
20,815,111  acres  1863 


Increase, 


1863 


146,489 
207,246 

60.757 

15a!^ 
213,992 

63.922 


This  table  is  taken  firom  the  abstract  of  agricultoral  statis- 
tics, Ireland ;  kindly  furnished  by  William  Donnelly,  Begistrar 
General. 
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In  the  Review  of  the  Linen  Trade  for  1863)  it  Ib  estimated 
that  the  Flax  crop  of  that  year  will  bring  in  to  the  growers  the 
very  large  Bum  of  £4,500,000,  by  the  time  the  season  terminatea. 
The  benefit  of  such  a  prodigious  sum,  expended  in  the  coun- 
try for  this  valuable  plant  in  one  year,  cannot  be  estimated* 
Hopes  are  entertained,  and  on  good  grounds^  that  an  area  of 
300,CKX)  acres  wLU,  happily,  be  found  to  be  devoted  to  Flax  in 
Ireland  in  1864.  Were  proprietors  and  tenants  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  to  enter  heartily  into  Flax  culti- 
vation, this  acreage  would  very  soon  be  doubled.  The  produce 
would  raise  the  degraded  peasantry  in  the  south  and  west  from 
their  present  state  of  abject  dependence,  and  give  them  more 
substantial  food  than  potatoes  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  more 
commodious  dweUiogs  than  a  pig-stye ;  and  more  comfortable 
clothing  than  the  rags  which  are  there  to  be  seen  in  all  directions. 

The  produce  per  acre  varies  with  the  season,  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  the  cultivation,  but  the  average  crop  will  be  close  upon 
5  cwt.  of  clean  Flax,  ready  for  heckling,  per  acre.  The  price  of 
Flax  varies  with  the  supply  and  demand,  but  the  Irish  tarmer 
has  less  competition  with  Flax  than  with  any  other  crop  he  can 
raise,  and  in  a  series  of  years  it  will  pay  him  very  much  better 
than  grain,  grass,  or  green  crop ;  it  is  therefore  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  farmer  in  Ireland. 

The  following  official  account  of  the  crop  of  Flax  in  Ireland 
in  1820  and  1821  is  reported  in  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  19th 
October.  1821 :  * 

fibdm.  Prodiuinf  la  Tmi. 

Xh«  qoAotity  of  F3»x  Med  tows  in  1820  wm     .        fi2,lie  52.416 

Dflb  1B21    „      .       45,163  32.073 


ToBt  d«fi6i«ai  Iti  iSSI, 


19,443 


The  paragraph  goes  on  to  say  that  the  average  of  crop  1820 
was  140  stones  of  Flax  to  the  hogshead  of  seed,  and  in  1821  not 
more  than  100.  so  that  the  quality  of  crop  1821  was  either  much 
shorter  or  finer  than  the  previous  yearns.  It  appears  from  thie 
itatement  that  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  the  average  im- 
portation of  Flax  from  the  Baltic  (20,000  tons),  is  annually 
raised  in  Ireland,  and,  it  is  added,  *'  were  that  fine  country 
governed  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  should  have  no  occaaioD  to  im- 
port a  single  ton  from  the  magnanimous  Alexander." 
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The  Flax  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  straw,  but  generally  the  fJEur- 
mers  have  it  scutched  on  their  own  account,  as  theythink,  and  per- 
haps truly,  that  they  make  more  money  out  of  it  when  they  take 
the  Flax  to  market  themsdves.  There  are  numerous  scutch- 
mills  scattered  over  the  Flax-growing  districts  of  Ireland,  956 
being  in  operation  in  1853,  mostly  driven  by  water-power.  To 
these  the  straw  is  taken,  and  the  Flax,  after  being  scutched,  is 
ready  for  market.  There  are  a  number  of  market  towns  for  the 
sale  of  Flax  in  Ulster,  and  to  the  nearest  of  these  the  fsumer 
generally  takes  his  Flax  for  sale.  At  these  markets  buyers  at- 
tend, examine  the  various  parcels  on  sale,  and  make  their  pur- 
chases. Sometimes  the  Flax  is  bought  by  local  parties  who 
have  commissions  from  the  spinners  in  Belfast  and  elsewhere, 
and  sometimes  the  spinners  send  their  own  inspectors  direct 
from  their  works  to  buy  for  them.  The  purchases  are  generally 
paid  for  in  cash  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  ascertained,  and  delivery 
made,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  changes  hands  at 
some  of  these  towns  on  market  days. 

The  following  reports  of  the  country  Flax  markets,  are  taken 
from  the  Belfast  Trade  Oircular : — 

Flax  Mabkits  as  befobtid,  with  estdcatbd  Quahtitibs  and  Pbxobs, 
22d  I;ec.,  1862. 


Il4iiD*Scvicns. 

TeUl. 

Aimaf:!!,       |»r.Btofl6|lb. 

jBalljbay,  '           do. 
Tandrafae,            do. 
Danfraimoii,          do. 
CootshilL              do. 
NawTT.                 do. 
RaihMland,          do. 
Mairharafolt,        do. 
Maghara,              do. 
Kilrea.                 do. 
Cookstoim,          do. 
Oma^                do. 
Balfast,                 do 
BaUynahinch,       do. 
Nawtonards,         do. 
BalljmaiiA,           do. 
BaUjmonsT,     pr.  owt  of 
124  Iba. 
Dwrjik  8traban^  do. 
Ck>l0imlna,               do. 

Ton*. 
60 

10 
80 

6 

63 

70 
13 

6 

10 

42 
186 
28 

88    OdtolSs    6d 

08    Od  to  lis    Od 
OS    0dtol28    Od 

88    Odtolls    Od 

69    Odtolls    6d 

78    6dtOl28    6d 

88    Odtolta    Qd 

08    OdtoUS    Od 
78    4d  to    08    6d 

658    0dto078    Od 
62s    6dto008    Od 
67S    6dto068    Od 

Tou. 

10 
26 
00 

60 
20 

206 

78    SrItO    08    Od 
78    6dto    08    Od 
78    Odto  08    Sd 

Prices  not  quoted. 
68    Odto  08    3d 

Tom. 

60 

26 

10> 

80 

65 

63 

00 

IS 

1 
10 

42 
186 
28 

447 

66i 

IBI8H  L1KRK* 

Do.,  do.,  2 let  Dec,  18K3  :— 
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04ii»-Be»vci 

va- 

TmbI 

T*B*v 

Taw. 

T»ai. 

Amiftirh,       pr 

■tofUlbt. 

60 

8» 

Sdtolli 

«d 

SO 

««    Odto 

Si 

€d 

70 

JioDaibaji, 

4o. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

30 
10 

7» 

Od  to  lOi 
04  to  111 
Od  to    (»■ 

Od 
Oct 
Od 

1& 

100 

&t  Gdio 
Ci    Odto 

8b 

Od 

oa 
Sd 

180 
90 

CuttlMlmjmbjt 

do. 

60 

8s 

4(1  to  Hi 

Od 

ao 

(la    (dto 

Ba 

«d 

80 

AofhntisJay, 

do. 
do. 

"* 

.^0 
60 

tSN  edio 
Oa    Od  to 

od 
M 

to 

60 

Bubrid«0, 

do. 

45 

?• 

M  to  Kb 

Sd 

._ 

45 

AatHfiilAiid, 

do.            , 

60 

li 

Od  to  lOi 

Od 

— 



_ 

00 

VmWTT. 

do. 

fiO 

71 

9d  to   \m 

&d 

— 



_^ 

00 

UBfkmtd^t, 

do. 

— 

.» 

_ 

^ 

Ma^lwn, 

do. 

15 

7« 

fid  to   »■ 

"od 

u 

81    Odto 

ga' 

Od 

70 

Kiiiva, 

do. 

do. 

U 

7b 

«dto   &■ 

Od 

— 

26 

Cook  ■tows, 

do. 

130 

7t 

Od  to  !!■ 

~Jd 

&6 

ei  Odto 

8b 

"od 

165 

OlMRh. 

d^. 

25 

es 

Od  to   Pi 

6d 

SO 

6a    Odto 

7b 

Ud 

46 

B«llvt, 

do. 

45 

Tv 

Od  to  101 

Sd 

— 

45 

EuiiSkUlM. 

do. 
do. 

<0 

7a 
7t 

Odto    kB 

Od 
Od 

60 

6«    Odto 

7a 

^ 

40 
70 

l.owtberttown. 

do. 

M 

M    Odto 

7b 

od 

M 

l>en7     *Dd 

Stimbuiiie, 

jn-  cwt.of  liilb«. 

no 

57b 

Odto7fi« 

Od 

— . 

^ 

^ 

110 

BiOlTiMMf, 

do. 

00 

06i 

OdtoSSB 

Hd 

"** 

,^ 

__ 

00 

Ootonia*;* 

do. 

6^ 

A^ 

Ad  to  001 

Od 

— 

„_ 

__ 

AO 

idf,  do. 

80 

0^ 

6dt4>«0l 

Od 

63& 

<0 

03£ 

1,470 

The  Flax  brought  into  the  Irish  markets  is  geoerallj  of  a 
bright  greenish  colour,  called  **  silvery  clay  "  but  some  of  it  ia 
Dearly  as  white  as  the  Courtrai  Flax,  The  Flax  varies  very 
much  and  some  of  it  brings  a  correBpondingly  high  price, 
but  all  qualities  find  ready  buyers,  because  the  deciand 
generally  exceeds  the  supply.  Unless  the  cultivation  of  Flax 
be  yet  very  much  increased,  it  is  probable  that  the  demand 
will  continue  greater  than  the  supply,  as  the  extension  of  machi- 
nery, and  consequent  consumption  of  Flax,  is  increasing  rapidly 
in  Ireland  every  year. 

Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  Flax  in  Ireland  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  be  so.  Much  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  ad- 
mirably adapts  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  it  might  be 
cultivated  over  a  great  extent  of  the  country,  much  to  the  ad- 
vaotac^  of  the  growers.  The  Linen  trade  in  Ireland  has  pro* 
greflsed  very  rapidly  of  late  years,  but  it  might  have  extended 
atill   faster  bad  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  been  more 
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abundant  It  is  therefore  a  point  of  the  first  importance  to 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  Flax,  and 
no  Flax  is  better  adapted  for  the  productions  of  Ulster  than  what 
is  grown  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  spinners  and  merchants 
of  Belfast  to  give  the  fanners  every  encouragement  and  assistance 
in  their  power,  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  Flax  throughout  the 
country.  The  ready  market  which  is  found  for  the  sale  of  Flax 
in  Ireland,  and  the  high  price  which  it  brings,  offer  great  en- 
couragement to  its  growth.  The  great  hindrance  to  its  more 
extensive  cultivation  is  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  fieur- 
mers.  These  are  not  insuperable  difficulties,  and  those  engaged 
in  the  Linen  trade  ought  to  take  instant  and  determined  action 
to  instruct  the  farmers,  and  to  undermine  and  root  out  their 
prejudices.  The  result  would  prove  beneficial  alike  to  grower 
and  consumer,  and  tend  greatly  to  extend  this  most  important 
trade  in  Ireland. 

In  the  Beview  of  the  Irish  Linen  Trade  for  1862,  in  the 
Trade  Circular,  it  is  stated  that  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  existed  in  scutching  Flax  by  an  inexpensive  pro- 
cess, is  one  of  the  retarding  circumstances  to  progress  in 
the  cultivation  of  Flax  in  that  country.  Surely  the  in- 
telligence, the  skill,  and  the  wealth  of  Ireland  will  speedily 
overcome  this  difficulty,  and  produce  a  low  priced,  portable, 
scutching  machine^  that  will  do  the  work  cheaply,  yet  efficiently. 
The  object  is  a  worthy  one,  and  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  it, 
for  what  will  genius  not  do  in  this  enlightened  age  ?  Perhaps 
a  reward  that  would  command  the  attention,  and  be  worth  the 
ambition  of  the  highest  talent,  might  call  forth  the  needed 
machine. 

Great  efforts  have  of  late  been  made,  both  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  to  make  the  small  farmers  acquainted  with  the 
profitable  nature  of  the  Flax  crop.  These  endeavours  have  in 
some  quarters,  met  with  much  less  encouragement  than  the  im- 
portance of  the  movement  deserved,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
that  some  parties,  of  whom  better  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, have  actually  opposed  so  beneficial  a  measure.  Such 
opposition  can  only  arise  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  it  says 
little  for  the  intelligence  of  those  from  whom  it  proceeds.  Not- 
withstanding the  luke  wannness  of  some  who  profess  to  be 
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friends,  and  the  hostility  of  opeu  enemies,  it  h  gratifying  to 
think  that,  in  18G3,  there  was  a  material  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  land  sown  with  Flax  seed^  when  compared  with  the  extent 
of  the  crop  in  previous  years.  The  enlightened  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  have  been  aiding  in  this  f^ood  work  desen^  high 
commendation,  as  they  are  not  only  bencfitine:  their  tenants  and 
dependents,  but  also  adding  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land, and  conferring  a  boon  on  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  prospect  of  an  increased  cultivation  of  Flax  last  sea- 
son the  importers  of  seed  provided  a  plentiful  supply  of  various 
qualities.  The  total  quantity  of  Flax  seed  imported  into  Ire- 
land  for  sowing  purposes  for  18G3  was  as  follows : — Riga,  91,393 
barrels;  Dutch,  20,000  hogsheads;  American  via  Liverpool,  5000 
hogsheads.  Home  grown  and  English  sowing  seed,  10,000  bags. 
This  quantity  was  sufficient  for  double  the  number  of  acres  that 
were  under  Flax  cultivation  in  18G2.  The  quantity  imported 
into  Belfast  in  1862  and  1863  is  given  hereafter.  Should  the 
quantity  for  1864  be  deficient » it  wiU  no  doubt  be  supplemented 
by  the  time  it  is  required. 

The  year  18G3  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  Linen  Trade 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  Ireland  has  reaped  its  full  share  of 
the  increase.  The  cause  is  no  doubt  exceptional,  but  the  hold 
which  has  been  gained  will  not  be  soon  lost,  if  an  abundant 
supply  of  Flax  can  be  provided  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  raw 
material,  and  neither  trouble  nor  expense  should  be  spared  to 
procure  it. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Linen  Trade  in  Ireknd  in  18G3  haa 
had  a  centralizing  effect.  Many  of  the  most  enunent  houses 
have  found  it  for  their  interest  to  open  sale  rooms  in  Belfast^  at 
same  time  conducting  their  operations  as  formerly  in  the  locali- 
ties where  their  manufactories  and  bleachworks  are  situated 
The  Linen  Circular,  in  its  review  of  the  trade  for  that  year,  says, 
*'  Belfast  may  emphatically  be  said  to  have  become  the  metro* 
polls  of  the  Linen  Trade/'  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  as  far  as 
regards  the  Linen  Trade  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Leeds 
and  Dundee  would  accord  their  assent  to  its  being  the  meTro- 
polie  of  the  Linen  Trade  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  value  of  the  Irbb  Linen  manufacture  has  been  estimated 
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at  £10,000,000  annually,  and,  for  1863,  this  may  not  be  &r  from 
the  truth,  but  it  cannot  have  come  up  to  nearly  that  amount 
in  former  years.  There  is  no  data,  however,  from  which  a  correct 
account  of  the  value  can  be  made  up,  and  imaginary  estimates  are 
sometimes  wide  of  the  truth.  It  is  supposed  that  about  one-half 
the  value  of  the  production  is  exported,  and  the  other  half 
retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  consumption. 

To  Dr  Hodges,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  and  Chemist  to  the  Chemico-Agricultural  Society  of 
Ulster,  the  trade  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  zeal  and  assiduity 
with  which  he  has  laboured  to  enlighten  fiEumers  and  others  on 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Flax  plant,  and  the  soil  best 
adapted  for  its  culture.  The  Society  who  have  brought  his 
talents  and  intelligence  to  bear  on  this  important  subject  deserve 
well  of  their  country,  and  so  do  all  who  have  been  aiding  in  the 
encouragement  of  so  noble  a  cause. 

The  following  figures  show  the  progress  of  the  Flax  manufac- 
ture in  the  several  counties  where  it  exists  in  Ireland,  estimated 
by  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  years  specified,  and 
in  1862  respectively :— 


1839 

8,976 

18C2      19,028 

Armagh, 

f* 

618 

3,682 

Down, 

* 

572 

M62 

DaUm* 

t 

297 

810 

Kildare, 

»» 

206 

704 

LoDdondmry, 

, 

214 

168 

Lonth, 

* 

689 

1,348 

Meath, 

« 

168 

177 

Monaghao,    . 

f 

129 

258 

TnoM, 

• 

169 

1.487 

Donegal.       .       . 

1860 

186 

816 

Glare, 

18 

56 

669 

497 

9,581 


33,525 


There  were,  in  addition  to  the  above,  two  factories  engaged  in 
the  Jute  manufacture  in  Antrim  in  1862,  with  a  steam  power  of 
150  horses,  having  1824  spindles,  and  employing  338  persons. 
There  are  no  returns  regarding  the  numbers  previously  employed 
in  this  branch  of  trade. 
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FACIOBY  EETUBNS  FOB  IRELAND  IN  1B57  AND  IN  1862. 

1857.                                     1862. 

FkzIkeioriM,                    UO                                   100 

DeertMe,        10 

SpmdlM,                  .     667,960                               692,981 

InemM,  28.001 

Powtr-Loomi,                   1,697                                  4,666 

Da,        2,968 

Steam,  7,332                    StauD,  10,710 

W«ter,      62                     Water,    2.384 

7,884                13.094 

Do.,       6.710 

Do.,       4.772 

Imports  and  exports  of  the  articles  specified,  into  and  from 
Bel&st,  for  years  1862  and  1863. 


DiPOBTS. 


1862. 


linen  Yan,        Lba.,  6,420^400 
Lineni,      .       Tarda,  3,721,000 

Tom.     Hhdi.       Biii. 
Flazieed,    319     18,809     60,973 

EXPOBTS. 
linen  Tarn,       Lba.,  16,686,600 
Thread,         .       „      1,128,960 
linoDf,  Tarda,  66,086,000 

Tons.      Hhdj.       Brls. 
Flazaeed,     155         11        2.006 


1863. 
Lba.,!5,787.600 
Tarda,  4,048,000 
Tona.      Hhdi.       Biia. 
265      10,689     33,919 


Lba.,  20,622,660 

„      1,183,626 

Tarda,  78,476,000 

Tons.      Hhd8.        Brls. 

620         254         4,681 


Some  of  the  details  given  in  the  chapter  on  Flax  Culture,  and 
also  in  this  chapter,  are  taken  from  the  admirable  work  on 
''  Flax  and  its  Products  in  Ireland,"  with  the  kind  permission 
of  the  author,  William  Charley,  J  P.,  Ac,  Seymour  Hill,  Bel- 
fieist,  to  whom  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks. 
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BOOTCH      LIHSH. 


Th£  history  of  the  earlier  Btages  in  the  existeoce  of  almost 
every  nation  is  wholly  confined  to  warlike  operations  of  an  offen- 
Eire  or  defensive  natnre.  At  that  period  civilization,  according 
to  modern  ideas,  is  altogether  unknown  and  unthought  of — 
food  and  safety,  no  matter  how  obtained,  being  the  primary  and 
principal  aim  of  all  classes.  Under  such  circumstances  might 
is  right,  and  the  strong  and  powerful,  reckless  even  of  their 
own  lives,  have  little  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others.  In 
these  remote  times  clothing  was  altogether  a  secondary  conside- 
ration, comfort  being  a  thing  unknown,  even  to  chiefs  and  nobles. 
Although  the  people  had  then  been  possessed  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  skill  to  spin  and  weave  fibrous  substances,  they 
had  little  opportunity  and  no  inducement  to  do  so,  as  they  were 
wholly  under  the  control  of  their  feudal  lord,  and  their  sub- 
stance was  in  reality  his.  The  all  engrossing  subject  was  war; 
and  war,  either  for  aggrandizement  or  in  defence,  entirely  fills 
the  historian's  page. 

The  earliest  manufactures  of  any  country  are  naturally  those 
of  the  first  necessity  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Local 
positioD  and  circumstances  effect  changes  in  these  wants,  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  an  inland  population  being  different  from 
those  living  on  the  sea  shore,  and  vice  versa.  Ordinary  articles 
of  clothing,  in  all  countries,  excepting  perhaps  those  lying  in 
very  warm  latitudes,  after  food,  rank  prominently  among  the  first 
requirementfl  of  the  people.  The  cold  and  variable  climate  of 
Scotland  would  call  for  some  covering,  even  to  its  early  inha^ 
bitants,  hardy  and  inured  to  privations  although  they  un- 
doubtedly were. 

The  ancient  history  of  Scotland  prior  to  the  Boman  period 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  apochryphal,  there  being  no  true  re- 
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cord  of  it  extant  The  people  were  comparatively  rude  and 
barbarous  when  the  Roman  legions  first  encountered  them,  and 
their  clothing  at  that  time  was  scant.  A  Boman  historian  says 
the  Caledonians  lived  in  a  state  almost  approaching  to  nudity, 
but  whether  this  was  fix)m  necessity  or  choice  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  Dio  represents  them  as  living  in  tents, 
naked  and  without  buskins ;  but  Herodian  speaks  of  them  as 
wearing  a  partial  covering. 

According  to  Hollinshead,  the  apparel  of  the  ancient  Scots 
was  hosen  of  Linen  or  wooUen,  which  never  came  higher  than 
the  knees ;  breeches,  for  the  most  part  of  Hemp,  with  doak  6^ 
wool  in  vrinter,  but  of  lighter  material,  probably  Linen,  in  sum- 
mer. If  this  report  be  true,  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  had 
been  early  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  Linen. 

In  early  times  the  women  in  the  Highlands  went  with  their 
heads  bare  until  marriage,  after  which  they  wore  a  head  dress, 
called  B  curtch  or  mutchy  made  of  Linen,  and  tied  under  the  chin. 
Martin  says  the  head-dress  was  a  fine  kerchief  of  Linen,  straight 
about  the  head. 

At  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  it  is  related  that ''  the  carters, 
wainmen,  lackeys,  and  women,  put  on  shirts,  smocks,  and  other 
white  Linens,  aloft  upon  their  usual  garments,  and  bound  towels 
and  napkins  to  their  spears,  staves,  &c.  Then  placing  them- 
selves in  battle  array,  and  making  a  great  show,  they  came  down 
the  hill  side  in  face  of  the  enemy,  with  much  noise  and  clamour. 
The  English,  supposing  it  to  be  a  reinforcement  coming  to  the 
Scots,  turned  and  fled.'' 

It  thus  appears  that  at  an  early  period  Linen  had  been 
extensively  manufactured  in  Scotland,  even  although  the  inha- 
bitants may  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  at  so  remote 
a  date  as  that  to  which  Hollinshead  refers. 

The  following  is  an  inventory  of  the  napery  ordered  to  be 
carried  to  Wyngefield,  near  Sheffield,  for  the  use  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  on  20th  December  1584,  and  ordered  to  be  trans- 
ported with  her  to  Tutbury  Castle,  in  Staflfordshire,  when  she 
was  removed  there  in  January  1 586,  viz : — "  60  paire  of  sheetis  ; 
4  dozen  and  4  pillowberes ;  7  table- clothes  of  damaske  ;  7  table- 
clothes  of  diaper ;  6  towells  of  damaske  ;  7  towells  of  diaper  ; 
6  dozen  of  damaske  napkins;.  7  dozen  of  diaper  napkins;  4 
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cobcrdclothes  of  damaske  ;  9  coberdcbthes  of  diaper ;  12  plane 
table-clothes ;  12  coarse  table-clothes  ;  20  dozen  of  plane  nap- 
kijis ;  20  wiping  clothes  ;  30  dressoura  ;  12  plane  towells/'  The 
ocantiness  of  this  inventory,  particularly  in  the  article  of  sheets^ 
was  grievouely  complained  about  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Kt| 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancasier. 

About  this  period  '*  The  Interest  of  Scotland  CooBidered'*  says 
''  our  manufacturefl  were  carried  on  by  the  meanest  of  the  people, 
who  had  small  stocks  and  were  of  no  reputation.  These  were, 
for  the  most  part,  workmen  for  home-consumpt,  such  as  masons, 
house-carpenters,  armourers,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
and  the  like.  Our  weavers  were  few  in  number,  and  ia  the 
greatest  contempt,  as  their  employments  were  more  sedentary, 
and  themselves  reckoned  less  fit  tor  war,  in  which  all  were 
obliged  to  serve,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  country  de- 
manded their  attendance.'*  A  little  farther  on  it  is  said 
**the  manufactures  of  Scotland  were  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  coarsest  nature,  without  which  the  poorest  nations  are  un- 
able to  subsist;'' 

David  Bizzio,  who  was  a  model  of  dress  to  the  Scottish  coort, 
had  upon  his  back  when  he  was  slain  a  night  gown  of  damaak 
furred,  with  a  satin  doublet,  ejid  a  hose  of  russet  velvet. 

In  1598,  Fynes  Moryson,  a  gentleman  who  had  travelled  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  being  at  Berwick,  felt  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  see  the  King  of  Soots'  court  before  returning  home. 
The  court  was  then  at  Falkland.  Ue  gives  a  full  description  of 
all  he  Baw  there,  including  houses,  furniture,  provisions,  dresaes, 
&c.,  aud  among  other  things  says, ''  the  unmarried  gentlewomen 
of  all  sorts  did  go  bareheaded,  and  wore  short  cloaks,  with  most 
close  Linen  sleeves  on  their  arms,  like  the  virgins  of  Oermany. 
The  common  sort,  citizens'  wives,  and  women  of  the  country, 
wore  cloaks  of  cx^arse  stuff,  of  two  or  three  colours  of  chequer 
work,  vulgarly  called  jyfockm/* 

By  the  rental  sheet  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  in  May  1600, 
the  rent  appears  to  have  been  p^d  in  money  and  in  kind,  and 
in  the  enumeration  of  articles  paid  (o  him  by  the  tenants  were 
"  990  ells  of  custom  Linen/'  This  shows  that  Linen  wae  made 
to  some  extent  for  home  consumption  in  the  northern  parte  of 
the  country,  from  native  grown  Flax,  and  as  there  was  little 
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money  then  cnrrent,  part  of  the  produce  of  the  knd  was  given  to 
the  feudal  lord  in  payment  of  the  rent. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century  little  cloth  was  made  in 
the  country,  and  manufactures  were  in  a  rude  state,  but  at 
that  period  the  principal  article  of  export  from  Scotland  to 
foreign  countries  consisted  of  Linen  goods. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  burghs,  in  June  1601^  to  introduce 
an  improved  cloth  manufacture  into  Scotland.     Seven  Flemings 
were  engaged  to  settle  in  the  country  to  set  the  work  agoing,  six 
of  whom  were  for  says  and  one  for  broad  cloth.      When  they 
came  to  Edinburgh  a  delay  arose,  it  being  debated  whether  they 
should  not  be  dispersed  among  the  principal  towns  in  order  to 
diffuse  their  instructions  as  widely  as  possible.    On  28th  July  the 
strangers  complained  to  the  Privy  Council  that  they  were  neither 
entertained  nor  set  to  work,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  sunder 
them,  "  whilk  wald  be  a  grit  hindrance  to  the  perfection  of  the 
wark."    The  Council  decreed  that  *'  the  hail  strangers  brought 
hame  for  this  errand  should  be  kept  together  in  Edinburgh,  and 
put  to  work  on  the  conditions  made  between  them  and  the  com- 
missioners who  engaged  them."     And  until  they  should  begin 
to  work  the  Council  ordained  the  bailies  of  Edinburgh  to  enter- 
tain them  in  meat  and  drink,  though  this  should  be  paid  back 
to  them  by  the  other  burghs.      The  strangers  were  allowed  at 
the  same  time  to  undertake  any  other  work  for  their  own  bene6t. 
On  11th  September,  the  burghs  had  done  nothing  '*  to  effectuat 
the  claithworkers,"  and  the  Council  declared  that  imless  they 
should  have  made  a  beginning  by  Michaelmas,  the  royal  privi- 
lege would  be  withdrawn. 

In  August,  1609,  under  favour  of  the  King,  a  number  of 
strangers  had  been  introduced  into  the  country  to  practice  the 
making  of  cloth  of  various  kinds.  A  colony  of  them  had  settled 
in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  headed  by  one  John  Sutherland, 
and  a  Fleming  named  John  Van  Headen,  and  ''  are  daily  exer- 
cising their  art  of  making,  dressing,  and  litting  of  stufiGg,  and 
giving  great  light  and  knowledge  to  the  country  people."  Not- 
withstanding the  King's  letter  the  Magistrates  of  Canongate 
wanted  them  to  become  burgesses  and  freemen.  On  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council  they  were  exempted 

This  exemplifies  the  narrow  minded  policy  of  the  age,  when 


men  who  had  been  specially  brought  from  a  difitance  to  instruct  the 
people  in  a  most  important  branch  of  manufacture,  of  which  they 
wens  ignorant,  were  harassed  and  interrnpted  in  the  exercise  of  a 
public  good.  The  same  eystem  was  in  active  force  in  many 
towns,  until  the  abolition  of  corporate  pririlegea.  A  remnant 
of  the  same  policy  is  still  to  be  fomad  amoog  some  of  the  Incor- 
porated Trades  of  the  present  day.  It  is  true  they  do  not  now 
have  the  power  to  compel  tradesmen  to  join  their  trade,  but  they 
reftise  to  admit  any  to  its  privileges  excepting  handicraftsmen, 
and  not  even  them,  unless  on  terms  almost  prohibitory.  Some- 
thing, however,  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  Trades*  Incorporation  in  early  times,  but  it  is  not  needful 
to  enter  into  such  a  discnsaion. 

Before  this  period  cloth  seems  to  have  been  made  by  members 
of  the  household  for  the  use  of  the  family,  but  now  the  manu- 
facture was  extended  farther,  goods  being  made  for  sale  to  the 
general  public.  These  strangers  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to 
attempt  to  manufacture  cloth  for  sale. 

On  11th  July,  161  fi>  Conmussioners  for  a  number  of  the 
burghs  met  to  deliberate  on  a  proposal  of  the  King  for  working 
Up  within  the  country  the  whole  wool  produced  in  it  **  in  stuffs, 
plaids,  and  kerseys."  They  expressed  themselves  as  content 
that  the  exportation  of  wool  should  be  prohibited,  in  order  that 
a  trial  should  be  made,  but  they  could  undertake  no  burden  in 
the  matter  *'  anent  the  home  bringing  of  stranger s,"  or  for  as- 
surance that  his  Majesty's  ends  would  be  attained.  A  prohibi- 
tion for  the  exporting  of  wool  was  soon  after  issued 

This  paragraph  shows  a  like  narrow-minded  policy,  on  the 
part  of  the  then  Government,  in  prohibiting  the  export  of  wool, 
thinking  thereby  to  compel  the  manufacture  of  the  whole  of  it 
in  the  country.  That  policy  is  now  fortunately  exploded,  but 
for  a  long  time  after  this  period  it  was  rigidly  carried  out  on  one 
commodity  or  another,  which  greatly  retarded  the  extension  of 
manufacturing  industiy. 

On  11th  AugU£t,  1618,  John  Taylor,  the  Thames  waterman^ 
visited  Scotland,  and  took  a  highland  tonr  to  Moraydiirei  Ac. 
He  says  '*  the  houses  of  the  gentry  are  like  castles,  and  the  master 
of  the  house's  beaver  is  his  blue  bonnet  He  will  wear  no  shirts 
hut  the  Flax  that  grows  on  his  own  ground,  and  of  his  wife's, 
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daughters',  or  servante'  spinning.    His  hose,  stockings,  and  jer- 
kins are  made  of  his  own  sheeps*  wooL'' 

In  this  year  footings  were  introduced  by  the  servants  of  noUe- 
men.  The  tanning  of  leather  was  also  introduced  into  Scotland 
this  year  from  Durham,  Morpeth,  Chesterle-Street,^.,  under 
royal  patronage.  It  met  with  small  success,  but  boots  were 
raised  to  20s  and  shoes  to  6s,  which  was  considered  a  great 
grievance  by  the  people. 

In  1640  Covenanting  troops,  under  General  Munro,  marched 
from  Aberdeen  to  take  rule  of  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
who  was  then  with  Eang  Charles  I.  in  England.  The  men  of 
the  country,  deprived  of  fhe  presence  of  their  chief,  bowed  to 
fhe  General  Some  joined  the  Covenanting  army,  others  sub- 
mitted to  force.  Among  the  spoil,  Munro  seized  a  great  quantity 
of  home-made  Linen  cloth,  which  he  found  bleaching  about  fhe 
country,  hanging  it  over  the  walls  of  Strathbogie  Castle  to  dry, 
"pity  to  behold,"  says  the  narrator.  This  home-made  Linen 
was  for  domestic  purposes.  In  those  days  bleaching  by  the  pre- 
sent artificial  mode  was  unkaown,  and  instead  of  the  operation 
being  performed  in  two  or  three  days,  as  it  now  is,  it  then  took  as 
many  months,  sun,  air,  and  water  being  the  agents  employed. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  there  were  doth  works  on  a  small 
scale  at  Newmills  in  Haddingtonshire,  at  Bennington  near 
Edinburgh,  and  at  Ayr.  That  at  Newmills  was  in  a  thriving 
condition  until  Dundee  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  Monk,  in 
1651,  when  a  store  of  its  cloth  in  that  town  was  taken,  and  the 
troubles  which  followed  soon  after  closed  the  work. 

Articles  of  clothing  in  Scotland  had  before  that  period  been 
almost  wholly  of  home-manu&cture.  As  in  Sweden,  <tc.,  to 
tlis  day,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  span  their  own  wool  and 
Flax,  each  family  for  itself,  and  had  the  yam  woven  into  cloth 
by  the  village  webster.  There  had  been,  as  yet,  but  the  merest 
attempts  at  a  manufacture  of  cloth  or  Linen  for  general  sale  and 
use.  A  little  later  it  could  scarcely  be  said  there  was  any  gene- 
ral manufSEUiture  of  articles  of  attire,  excepting  at  Aberdeen. 
One  Greorge  Pyper  had  a  number  of  country  people  engaged  there 
working  stockings  with  the  needles,  for  which  he  paid  them  at  the 
rate  of  five  groats  (equal  to  l§d  sterling)  a-pair  for  making.  It  is 
Bsid  he  raised  the  working  to  such  a  fineness  in  some  instances. 
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**  that  he  hath  ghen  208  stcrliDg  and  upwards  for  a-poir/'  In 
that  difltrict  tliere  wasa  maniifactureof  '*plaideD  stuffs"  and  **fiii- 
grams"  in  operation  on  let  March,  168 L 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  possessed  considexable  faculties  for 
business,  had  conguJiations  with  the  greatest  tnercantile  spirits 
the  country  then  possessed,  about  planting  cloth  factories  in 
Scotland,  similar  to  those  in  Engknd.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  money  sent  to  England  for  the  better  kinds  of 
cloth  was  draining  the  country  of  its  gdi  English  money  was 
not  to  be  had  then  under  6  and  7  per  cent.,  and  exchange  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  London  had  risen  against  the  former  city 
as  high  as  12  to  15  per  cent.  The  result  of  the  Duke's  patriotic 
deliberations  was  the  passing  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  Sept. 
1 681 1  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Through 
his  personal  exertions  a  body  of  merchants  was  induced  to  asso- 
ciate for  the  setting  up  of  a  new  work  at  Newmilis,  the  produce 
of  which  was  to  ha  disposed  of  under  peculiar  regulations.  The 
company  had  a  monopoly,  Englifih  goods  being  prohibited. 
They  began  with  two  looms,  soon  increased  to  eight,  soon  there- 
after to  twenty-five,  and  in  1683  it  was  still  extending.  The 
act  was  too  sweeping  and  too  stringent,  as  it  forbade  the  importing 
of  many  kinds  of  cloth,  including  cambrics  and  damasks,  which 
led  to  much  smuggling. 

Such  were  some  of  the  early  struggles  of  an  important  branch 
of  industry  in  Scotland ;  but  it  was  not,  after  all,  to  be  in 
this  age  that  good  woollen  cloth  was  to  be  produced  in  this 
northern  clime.  In  1697  it  is  said  attempts  were  made  to  make 
several  articles,  but  they  were  not  so  good  as  what  came  from 
abroad.  Those  who  would  propagate  any  new  manufacture 
must  lay  their  account  to  labour  under  several  disadvantaf^ 
at  first. 

The  Legislature  of  Scotland  generally  did  aU  in  its  power 
for  the  encouragment  of  the  Linen  trade  in  the  countr>%  but 
sometimes  the  policy  of  the  Court  changed,  and  the  interests  of 
those  engaged  in  this  favoured  branch  of  trade  were  forgotten. 
In  1685  King  James  II.,  in  order  to  secure  the  irieud&hip  ot 
the  French  king,  repealed  the  prohibition  against  importing 
Linens  into  the  country.  For  a  time  this  had  a  diBCOuraging 
effect  on  the  Linen  trade,  aud  it  is  said  that  the  manufacturers 
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of  this  country  were  oppressed  by  the  quantity  of  foreign  Linens 
which  flowed  in  upon  them. 

Merer,  who  was  in  Scotland  in  1688  and  1689  says, — "But 
that  which  employs  great  part  of  their  land  is  Hemp,  of  which 
they  have  mighly  burdens,  and  on  which  they  bestow  much  oaie 
and  pains  to  dr^  and  prepare  it  for  making  their  Linen,  the 
most  noted  and  beneficial  manufacture  of  the  kingdom." 

In  September  1681,  Thos.  Kennedy  and  Jno.  Trotter,  m^- 
chants,  were  proposing  to  set  up  a  manu&cture  of  Linen  and 
woollen  stuffs  in  the  place  called  Paul's  Work,  in  Edinburgh, 
where,  so  long  ago  as  1609,  there  had  been  an  attempt  at  a  wool- 
len work.  And,  as  an  encouragement,  the  Council  ordained 
them  to  have  all  the  privileges  offered  to  manufactories  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  12ih  act  of  their  parliament  regarding  manufEictories. 

In  November  1682,  three  merchants  in  Glasgow  were  arrang- 
ing for  the  setting  up  of  a  manufactory  "  for  making  damaties, 
fustines,  and  striped  vermiliones,"  expecting  it  would  be  "a  great 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  keep  in  much  money  therein 
which  is  sent  out  thereof  for  import  of  the  same."  As  thqr 
would  require  a  great  stock  and  many  servants,  the  enterprisers 
deemed  themselves  entitled  to  have  their  work  declared  a  manu- 
fiekctory,  so  that  it  might  enjoy  the  priyileges  accorded  to  such  by 
act  of  parliament.  This  favour  was  granted  by  Council  for 
nine  years,  '*  but  prejudice  to  any  other  persons  to  set  up  and 
work  in  the  said  work." 

In  December  1684,  while  strenuous  measures  were  taken  for 
preventing  the  free  importation  of  English  woollen  cloths  into 
Scotland,  a  petition  came  from  persons  interested  in  the  Linen 
manufacture,  complaining  of  the  usage  which  had  lately  been 
experienced  by  Scotchmen  selling  Linens  in  England.  Hither- 
to there  had  been  a  free  trade  for  Scotch  Linen  weavers  in  the 
south,  and  as  from  10,000  to  12,000  persons  were  employed  in 
such  weaving,  the  results  were  important,  not  merely  to  the 
workers,  but  to  the  landlords  for  the  payment  of  their  rents ; 
and  to  the  Government,  as  each  1000  to  1200  packs  exported 
to  England  paid  a  custom  of  £3  sterling.  Latterly,  however, 
the  men  selling  Scotch  Linen  in  England  had  been  taken  up 
and  whipped  as  malefactors,  and  many  were  obliged  to  give 
bonds  that  they  would  discontinue  their  traffic.    The  Council 
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recommended  the  Secretary  of  State  to  interpone  with  His 
Majesty,  that  merchants  and  others  might  have  liberty  to  seO 
Linen  in  England  as  formerly ;  never  once  adverting  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  an  act  of  parliament  conceived  in  the 
same  illiberal  spirit  towards  English  woollen  mannfacturers. 
Had  the  practice  of  whipping  the  Scotch  who  went  to  Eng- 
land to  sell  their  Linens  not  been  stopped,  it  would  have  been 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Scotch  Linen  trade  of  the  present  age,  as 
manofactnrers  would  not  have  liked  snch  a  castigation  in  their 
journeys  to  the  south. 

In  order  to  promote  the  making  of  Linen,  an  act  was  passed 
in  1686,  ordaining  that  **eo  corpse  of  any  person  whatsoever  be 
buried  in  any  shirt,  sheet,  or  anything  else,  except  in  plain 
Linen,"  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  persons  being  obUged,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  coma  to  their  pmsh  minister  within  eight 
days  of  the  burial,  and  declare  on  oath  that  the  rule  had  been 
complied  with. 

On  14th  June,  1693,  another  act  was  passed,  ordaining  that, 
for  the  same  end  as  the  act  of  1686,  no  lint  should  be  exported 
from  the  kingdom  ;  that  lint  imported  should  be  duty  free ;  and 
making  sundry  arrangements  for  a  uniformity  in  the  breadth  of 
the  cloth  produced*  Same  year,  an  act  was  passed  conferring 
particnlar  privileges  on  two  companies  which  carried  on  the 
Linen  manufacture  in  Paul's  Work,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
Citadel  of  Leith,  as  an  encouragement  which  was  required  for 
their  success. 

On  the  28th  May,  1694,  articles  of  agreement  were  concluded 
between  Nicholas  Dnpin,  acting  for  a  Linen  Company  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  royal  burghs  and  others  in  Scotland,  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  company  to  carry  on  the  Liuen  manufacture  in 
flootlitnd.  It  was  arranged  that  *'  the  enterprise  should  rest  in 
m  csapital  of  6000  shares  of  £5  each,  one-half  of  which  should  be 
held  by  Englishmen,  the  rest  by  Scotchmen,  the  burghs  each 
being  allowed  certain  shares  in  proportion  to  their  standing  and 
wealth,  the  money  to  be  paid  in  four  instalments  within  the 
ensuing  two  years.** 

In  July  1695  there  was  a  farther  act  passed  '*anent  burying  in 
Scots  Linen,''  ordaining  that  none  should  be  used  for  sepulchral 
purposes  above  twenty  shilling  Scots  (20d  sterling)  per  Scots 
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elly  and  also  commanding  that  the  nearest  elder  or  deacon  ol 
the  parish,  with  one  or  two  neighbours,  should  be  called  by  the 
fidends  of  the  deceased  persons,  to  see  that  the  shroud  was  in  all 
respects  conform  to  the  acts  thereanent. 

A  rope  manufiictory  had  been  established  some  jears  at 
Newhaven  bj  James  Deans,  bailie  of  the  Canongate,  and  one 
of  his  sons,  but  it  was  discontinued  after  considerable  loss  had 
been  incurred.  In  November  1694,  Thomas  Deans,  another  son 
of  the  first  enterpriser,  expressed  himself  as  disposed  to  venture 
another  stock  in  the  same  work,  provided  he  should  have  it  en- 
dowed with  the  privileges  of  a  manufactory,  though  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  disposed  to  try  the  same  business.  His 
wishes  were  complied  with  by  the  Privy  Council 

On  the  7th  May,  1696,  the  privileges  of  a  manufactoiy,  ac- 
cording to  statute,  were  granted  by  the  Privy  Council  to  Patrick 
Houston  and  his  partners,  for  a  rope  work  in  Glasgow.  This 
copartneiy  was  to  set  out  with  a  stock  of  40,000  pounds  Scots, 
and  to  introduce  foreign  workmen  to  instruct  the  native& 

In  1696  the  Linen  manufieu^ture  is  spoken  of  as  established, 
and  two  years  later  the  bleaching  of  Linen  was  executed  at  Cor- 
storphiiie. 

A  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  African  Company,  published  in 
1696,  remarked  that  Scotland  had  lately  been  falling  upon  true 
and  lasting  methods  of  increasing  her  trade,  by  erecting  compa- 
nies to  ''manufacture  our  own  natural  commodities,  thus  we  have 
the  woollen  cloth  manufactory  at  Newmills,  the  baise  manufSsuy- 
tory  for  our  wools,  the  Linen  manufactory,  several  for  leather, 
and  others."  The  company  received  an  act  of  incorporation  from 
the  Scottish  Parliament  in  June  1695,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Company  of  Scotland  Trading  to  Afidca  and  the  Indies."  The 
truly  unfortunate  Darien  adventure  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
Company,  and  nearly  ruined  the  half  of  Scotland.  This  Com- 
pany was  much  encouraged  by  the  celebrated  William  Paterson, 
the  projector  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  last  capital  of  the 
Company,  £229,611  4s  8d,  was  paid  out  of  the  Equivalent  in 
1707,  and  the  Company  then  came  to  a  close. 

About  the  year  1695  Glasgow  exported  annuaUy  some  hides, 
Linen,  &c.,  to  Bristol,  bringing  back  tobacco,  sugar,  and  goods 
of  the  manufacture  of  England.    In  October  1696,  James  Mel- 
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Yille  of  HalMU,  got  a  letter  of  gift  from  the  Privy  Council  to 
encoumge  him  in  a  matiofactiire  of  eail-cloth. 

On  16th  January,  1697,  a  case,  which  had  been  in  the  Court 
of  Session  for  two  years,  in  which  a  husband  was  ened  for  re- 
turn of  a  deceased  wife's  **  tocher,"  was  decided.  The  Lords, 
after  long  deMberation^  decided  that  among  other  things,  *'  under 
chUd-bed  Linen,  or  Linen  on  the  wife's  person  in  child-bed,  are 
paraphernal^  but  not  the  Linen  on  the  child  itself,  nor  on  the 
bed  or  room,  as  they  are  common  moveables,  and  so  not  to  be 
returned/' 

Among  the  wedding  clothes  of  Miss  Smythe  of  Methven,  who 
was  Kiarricd  to  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Moncrieff  of  that 
Ilk,  in  1701,  were  20  ells  of  Holland  for  6  shirts,  Linen  for  6 
shirts,  Holland  for  6  suits  of  night  clothes,  cambric  for  6  hand 
napkins,  HoUand  for  2  aprons,  Ac,  &c. 

On  10th  July,  1701,  in  consequence  of  a  mortality  among 
lambs,  many  died,  and  the  wool  could  not  all  be  used  in  Soot- 
land.  Parliament  had  previously  forbid  the  export  of  wool,  in 
order  that  the  woollen  manufacturers  might  be  encouraged. 
The  Dean  of  Guild  of  Edinburgh  petitioned  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  allow  the  surplus  wool  to  be  exported,  as  the  return  for  the 
same  would  be  in  Lint,  Hemp,  &c,,  but  the  petition  was  re- 
fused. 

The  Union,  in  1707,  produced  remarkable  effects  on  the  in- 
dustry and  trade  of  Scotland,  She  ceased,  in  conformity  with 
England,  to  export  wool,  and  her  manufacture  of  fine  woollens 
was  supplanted  in  England,  but  her  coarse  woollen  manufac- 
tures flourished.  The  duties  which  bad  existed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  Scotch  Linen  to  England  were  removed,  and  there 
was  immediately  so  large  an  increase  to  that  branch  of  the  n^ 
tional  industry,  that  it  was  said  it  seemed  the  poor  could  want 
no  employment.  Englishmen  came  north  and  established  wotrks 
for  sail-cloth,  damadcs,  and  other  Linen  articles,  heretofore 
hardly  known  in  the  north ;  and  thus,  it  was  remarked,  there 
was  as  much  emplovment  for  the  poor  as  in  the  best  days  of  the 
woollen  manufacture.  The  colonial  trade  was  also  opened  up 
to  Scottish  enterprise  by  the  Union,  and  cargoes  of  Scotch 
goods,  including  Linens,  went  out  to  America  in  great  quanti* 
ties,  in  exchange  for  colonial  produce  brought  in,  thus  creating, 
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as  it  was  then  said,  a  prodigious  vent  for  Linens  and  other 
goods.  The  quantity  of  Linen  made  in  Scotland  in  1710  was 
1,600,000  yards. 

In  1723  a  writer  of  some  ability  travelled  over  Scotland,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  joumej.  Among  other  things  he  says, 
<<  many  of  the  ladies  were  good  housewives,  and  many  gentie- 
men  of  good  estate  were  not  ashamed  to  wear  clothes  of  their 
wives'  and  servants*  spinning." 

In  1725,  Woodrow  says,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  were 
beginning  to  think  of  ventures  in  other  directions  than  for- 
merly. "  This  summer  there  seems  to  be  a  very  great  incli- 
nation through  the  country  to  improve  our  manufactory,  and 
especiaUy  Linen  and  Hemp.  They  speak  of  a  considerable 
socieiy  in  Glasgow,  of  the  most  topping  merchants,  who  are 
about  to  set  up  a  manufactory  of  Linen  which  will  keep  six 
hundred  poor  people  at  work.  The  gentlemen,  by  their  influence 
seem  much  to  stir  up  country  people,  and  to  encourage  good 
tradesmen,  and  some  care  is  taken  to  keep  Linen  and  webs 
exactly  to  standard,  and  to  see  that  the  stuff  be  good  and  mar- 
ketable. .  .  .  What  will  come  of  it  I  know  not.  I  have 
seen  frequent  attempts  of  this  nature  come  to  very  little."  This 
year  really  did  become  the  epoch  of  that  vast  system  of  textile 
manufacture  for  which  the  city  has  since  become  so  celebrated. 
The  first  efforts  of  the  looms  were  confined  to  Linen  cloth,  lawns, 
and  cambrica  Seven  years  later  one  of  her  enterprising  citi- 
zens, Alexander  Harvie,  ''at  the  risk  of  his  life,  brought  away 
from  Haerlem  two  inkle-looms,  and  a  workman,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  inkles  into  his  native 
town,  where  it  long  flourished.  The  introduction  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  into  Glasgow  was  the  work  of  a  subsequent  age. 

In  1720,  a  public  newspaper  states  there  was  annually  ex- 
ported, from  Scotland  into  England  the  value  of  £100,000  in 
white  Linen,  and  as  much  in  brown,  the  Flax  being  of  "a 
spunsie  quality,"  which  gave  it  a  preference  over  the  similar 
products  of  both  Ireland  and  Germany.  The  same  document 
estimated  the  English  woollen  cloths  imported  into  Scotland 
at  £400,000  per  annum.  About  this  period  neither  the  manu- 
facture of  Linens  nor  woollens  had  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection in  Scotland. 
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By  an  act  ot  parliameEt  passed  in  1727,  a  Board  of  Tnisteep 
was  established  in  Scotland  for  the  administration  of  an  annual 
sum  set  aside  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactorieB  and 
fisheries.  The  sum  at  first  given  was  £4000,  which  was 
calculated  to  go  a  great  way  in  so  poor  a  country.  The 
activity  and  eerviceableness  of  the  Board  was,  in  its  earlier 
years,  chiefly  shown  in  the  promotion  of  Linen  manufacture, 
which,  under  the  stimulus,  rose  greatly,  but  as  this  act  had  a 
most  important  effect  on  the  Linen  trade  of  Scotland,  full  de- 
tails regarding  it  vill  be  given  separately. 

The  conflicts  between  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Boyal  Bank, 
at  this  period,  had  its  effect  even  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Oo  26th  June,  1728,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Duncan  Forbes,  wrote 
thus  to  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle  on  the  subject  :^  *'  The  Trustees 
appointed  by  His  Majesty,  for  taking  care  of  the  manufactures, 
proceed  with  great  zeal  and  industry  ;  but  at  present  credit  h 
run  so  low,  by  a  struggle  between  the  bank  lately  erected  by 
His  Majesty,  and  the  old  bank,  that  money  can  scarcely  be  found 
to  go  to  market  with." 

In  1730  the  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  poverty  to  growing  wealth,  and  from  restricted 
to  expanding  views  regardiug  matters  of  trade.  For  a  genera- 
tion the  Linen  manufacture  had  been  pausing  through  what 
might  be  called  a  prosperous  infancy.  The  intiux  ot  commer- 
cial prosperity  had  fairly  set  in  at  Glasgow ;  and  the  Linen 
manufacture  and  other  branches  of  industry  were  then  making 
good  progress. 

A  lady,  born  in  1714,  who  has  left  a  valuable  set  of  re- 
mlDtscences  of  her  early  days,  among  other  thingn,  gays : — 

*'  Linens  being  everywhere  made  at  home,  the  spinning  exe- 
cuted by  the  servants  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the 
weaving  by  the  village  webster,  there  was  a  general  abundance 
of  napery  and  underclothing.  Every  woman  made  her  web 
and  bleached  it  herself,  and  the  price  never  rose  higher  than 
two  shillings  a  yard ;  and  with  this  cloth  almost  every  one  was 
clothed.  The  young  men,  who  were  at  this  time  growing 
more  nice,  got  theirs  from  HoUand  for  shirts,  but  the  old  ones 
were  satisfied  with  necks  and  sleeves  of  the  fine,  which  were 
put  on  loose  above  the  country  cloth.     Table  Linens  were  re- 
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newed  every  day  in  gentleinen*8  fiuuilies,  and  table  napkins 
were  always  used.  A  few  years  after  this,  weavers  were  brought 
from  Holland,  and  mann&ctories  for  Linen  established  in  the 
west.  Holland,  being  about  six  shillings  an  ell,  was  worn 
only  by  men  of  refinement.  I  remember,  in  the  '30  or  '31, 
of  a  ImJI,  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  company  should  be 
dressed  in  nothing  but  what  was  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try. My  sbters  were  as  well  dressed  as  any,  and  their  gowns 
were  striped  Linen  at  2s  6d  per  yard.  Their  head-dresses  and 
ruffles  were  of  Paisley  muslins,  at  4s  6d,  with  fourpenny  edg- 
ing from  Hamilton ;  all  of  them  the  finest  that  could  be  had. 
At  this  time  hoops  were  constantly  worn  four-and-a-half  yards 
wide,"  &c,  Jkc.  The  universal  dress  of  the  middle  classes  at 
this  period  was  of  plain  country  cloth,  but  gentlemen  of  figure 
wore  English  or  foreign  cloth,  &c. 

On  9th  April,  1732,  the  Caledonian  Mercury  says,  "  Died, 
John  Qray,  Master  of  the  Bope  and  Sail  Manufactory  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  eminent  for  his  unparalleled  skill  in  cutting  whalebone." 
On  18th  October  in  the  same  year,  the  Magistrates  of  Mussel- 
burgh, in  riding  the  marches  of  the  town's  property,  were  at- 
tended by  the  burgesses,  Ac.,  to  the  number  of  about  700,  in 
their  best  array.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  tailors  and 
weavers,  on  tJie  point  of  precedency  of  their  respective  corpora- 
tiouF.  The  tailors  said  it  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot;  the 
weavers  that  they  were  men,  and  as  such  preferable  to  the 
tailors.  After  engaging  in  fierce  strife  to  settle  the  point, 
victory  declared  for  the  needlemen,  who  beat  the  weavers  out  of 
the  field,  and  nearly  captured  their  standard.  This  proves  that 
weaving  had  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Mus- 
selburgh at  that  time. 

Dean  Castle,  an  extensive  ruin,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
ill-fiited  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  stands  in  a  hollow  near  that  town. 
It  was  burned  down  in  1735,  by  the  carelessness  of  a  servant 
girl,  who,  in  preparing  some  lint  for  spinning,  heedlessly  let  it 
catch  fire,  and  the  flames  were  not  stopped  until  the  castle  was 
destroyed 

In  1739,  the  manufacture  of  Linen  thread  was  introduced  into 
Kilbarchan,  and  within  a  littleof  this  period  the  same  manu£Bu;ture 
was  established  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  far  removed  from 
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each  other  and  totaIl7  discoanected*  This  is  indicative  of  the 
existence  of  general  causes  which  governed  the  whole  movement, 
showing  that  the  progress  was  essentially  national.  Bower,  in 
his  history  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  says,  "  Between  1750 
and  1760  a  great  degree  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  arose  in  Scot* 
land  to  encourage  arts  and  maonfactures,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Society  was  established  in  1755  for  the  express  purpose  of  im* 
proving  these/' 

In  1764,  Linens  were  exported  from  the  follomng  placeB  in 
Scotland,  viz.,  Linlithgow,  Paieley,  Hamilton,  Glasgow,  Burnt- 
island, Perth,  Dunkeld,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Old  Meldmm,  and 
BanfiFehire,  Several  of  these  places  have  long  ceased  to  manu- 
facture Linens,  which  shows  the  changes  a  century  produces  on 
the  tnide  of  a  country  in  these  progressive  ages 

Postlethwayt^  in  his  dictionary,  1766,  saye — **  In  the  west  of 
Scotland,  where  the  finest  cloth  is  made,  they  have  a  foolish 
notion  that  unripe  Flax  makes  the  Bnest  Flax,  they  therefore 
pull  the  lint  when  the  blossom  falls.  This  kind  of  lint  heckles 
away  almost  to  nothing,  and  is  indeed  ver}'  fine  in  appearance, 
but  has  no  substance,  and  the  yam  gpun  of  it  is  weak  and  oii2}\ 
It  wastes  much  in  the  washing,  and  cloth  made  of  it  grows  as 
thin  as  a  cobweb  in  the  bleaching,  before  it  can  be  brought  to  a 
full  colour/'  He  also  says  the  "  French  epinning  school  in  Scot- 
land had  bred  a  great  many  good  spinners  of  fine  yarn,  but 
many  of  them  are  persons  of  rank,  and  when  they  have  gratified 
their  curiosity  in  learaing  tlie  art,  give  over  the  practice,  and 
are  of  no  more  use  to  the  manufacturer/' 

The  same  author  says,  "  About  this  time  the  bounty  on  Linen 
exported  having  temporarily  ceased,  a  great  many  weavers,  about 
80O0,  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  many  of  whom  enlisted 
into  the  army^  others  into  the  Dutch  service,  and  others  left  the 
country. 

Another  account  says,  "  In  consequence  of  the  overtrading  in 
1770  and  1771,  the  demand  for  Linens  feU  off  greatly,  and  1773 
was  a  year  of  great  depression-  In  four  counties  in  Scotland, 
out  of  6000  looms,  2500  were  unemployed ;  and  in  general  a 
third  part  or  more  of  the  Linen  looms  in  Scotland  were  standing 
idle/ 

The  parties  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade  of  the  country  often 
se  2 
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enveighed  against  the  partiality  shown  by  the  Legislature  to 
the  linen  trade.  It  was  said  that  from  cheapness  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  labour,  the  natural  seat  ot  the  Linen  manufiEU^ture  was 
Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  France.  Since  its  introduc* 
tion  into  this  country  bounty  had  been  added  to  bounty,  and  re- 
striction to  restriction,  as  each  preceding  regulation  had  been 
found  inadequate  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  our  soil 
and  situation.  Discouraged  with  the  preference  shown  to  the 
favourite  trade,  in  1774  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Norwich^ 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Wolverhampton,  &c.,  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  against  imposing  an  additional  duty  upon 
foreign  Linens  imported,  which  was  then  in  agitation,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  other  countries,  by  a  similar  policy, 
to  impose  restrictions  on  their  commodities,  which  were  the 
more  natural  and  profitable  manufactures  of  this  country. 

Total  quantities  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Flax  seed,  and  raw  Linen 
yam  imported  into  Scotland  from  5th  January  1764  to  5th 
January  1772 — eight  years  :— 

KoughFUx,  Cwtii.,     533,749 

KoughHemp,  ...  „        1122,980 

LinMed,  ...  Buihela,  465,243 

LinonYarn,  .  LU.,     954,972 

In  1765,  the  Annual  Viilue  of  the  FlHxand  Hemp 

imported  into  England  waa  aaid  to  be  about  £700,000 

Into  Scotland,           do.,               do,           do.,  150,000 

Linen  Yarn  imported  into  Britain,  450,000 

£1,900,000 


About  one-half  of  the  Flax  consumed  in  Scotland  at  this 
period  was  of  home  growth. 

Pennant,  in  his  tour  in  1776,  says — "  I  cannot  ascertain  the 
time  when  the  Linen  manufacture  arose.  There  could  not  be  a 
great  call  for  the  commodity  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
people  of  fashion  scarcely  changed  their  shirts  above  once  a 
week  in  England.  But  thanks  to  the  luxury,  or  rather  the  neat- 
ness cf  the  times,  this  article  has  become  a  most  national  ad- 
vantage." 

About  this  period  the  Linen  manufacture  was  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  and  some  details  will  be  given  here- 
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after  regarding  the  trade  in  several  parishes,  under  the  head 
**  Rural  Diatricte."  In  some  districtB  there  was  little  more  made 
than  supply  local  wants,  but  in  others  the  manufacture  was  car- 
ried on  extensively,  and  large  quantities  of  Linens  were  sent  to 
England,  as  well  as  shipped  abroad.  Much  of  the  Flax  used  in 
the  nianufacture  was  raised  at  home,  and  Riga  and  Dutch  Flax 
were  imported  to  supply  the  further  reqairementa  of  the  trade. 
The  Flai  was  chiefly  grown  by  the  cottier  farmers,  and  the 
preparatory  processes  to  adapt  it  for  being  spun  were  performed 
by  their  families.  Spinning  Flax,  on  the  hand  wheel,  formed 
the  principal  occupation  of  females  of  aU  classes,  both  in  town 
and  country,  and  some  of  them,  from  long  practice,  became  great 
adepts  in  the  art.  The  yarn  was  either  weaved  at  home,  or  sold 
in  the  district  markets,  of  which  there  were  many  throughout 
the  country,  to  agents  from  the  large  towns,  such  as  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Montrose,  &c.  It  was  either  made  into  Linen  in  these 
towns^  or  sent  ofl'  to  England  and  manuiactared  there.  After 
the  introduction  of  Flax  spinning  by  power,  the  trade  became 
completely  changed.  The  spinster  and  the  hand  wheel 
of  last  century  gave  place  to  the  factory  girl  and  the  spindle  of 
the  present ;  the  manufacture  ceased  in  many  rural  districts, 
and  became  concentrated  in  towns  where  spinning  mills  wer\3 
erected,  and  in  a  few  other  places.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
the  progress  of  the  trade  in  many  of  the  country  parishes,  be- 
cause in  most  of  them  it  died  a  natural  death.  In  a  few  of  the 
chief  towns  where  the  trade  is  still  vigorously  conducted,  n  short 
account  of  each  will  be  given  under  the  head  **  District  Trade." 
This  course  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  mnch  more  re- 
garding the  Linen  trade  of  the  country  here,  a  few  general 
notices  will  therefore  close  this  portion  of  the  work. 

In  1802,  a  tax  was  proposed  to  be  imposed  upon  the  importK 
and  exi>orts  of  Flax  and  Linen,  cotton  and  cotton  goods*  Those 
concerned  in  the  Linen  trade  in  Edinburgh^  Dundee,  Montrose, 
^.,  applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  have  Flax  and 
Linen  exempted.  They  agreed  in  the  meantime  to  exempt 
Linen  from  all  duties  at  exportation ;  and  the  Minister  stated 
that  he  was  disposed  to  hold  the  impost  as  a  temporary  measure, 
and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  get  Parliament  to  repeal  the 
act  next  session,  if  it  could  be  ahown  that  it  endangered  the 
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prosperity  of  the  trade.  The  bill,  as  finally  passed,  exempted 
Flax  and  yam  from  duty  on  importation,  but  a  considerable 
duty  was  imposed  on  foreign  Linen  imported.  An  equal  duty  was 
extended  to  Irish  Linen  exported  from  Great  Britain,  as  on 
foreign  Linen  imported  into  it.  The  Dundee  Advertiser  of  the  day 
says  "  it  was  intended  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  impose  duties 
on  goods  exported  from  Ireland,  equal  to  those  exported  from 
Britain,  and  when  this  was  done  there  would  be  nothing  wanted, 
but  that  the  excise  duties  paid  by  bleachers  in  Scotland  should 
be  the  same  as  those  paid  by  the  bleachers  in  Ireland."  This 
was  considered  to  be  reasonable,  because  the  Linen  trade  in 
Ireland  was  then  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  in  Scotland. 

In  1803,  considerable  correspondence  was  carried  on  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  saving  of  Flax  seed,  and  it  was  shown  that 
seed  saved  from  a  crop  raised  from  Dutch  seed,  produced  an 
equally  good  crop  the  following  year,  without  injuring  the  Flax 
from  which  it  had  been  taken.  It  was  also  shown  that  Flax, 
after  grass,  required  no  manure,  and  that  Flax  growing  was  pro- 
fitable both  to  the  cultivator  and  to  the  nation,  especially  when 
the  seed  was  saved  for  re-sowing  or  cattle-feeding,  and  the  fibre 
for  Linen,  and  that  this  could  and  should  be  done  without  dan- 
ger to  either. 

On  26th  April,  1805,  Government  made  the  following  inti- 
mation : — '^  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  convoy  wiU  be 
appointed  to  sail  from  Leith  Roads,  on  2d  May."  Such 
notices  will  appear  strange  in  the  present  day,  but  at  this  period 
they  were  but  too  much  required.  The  following  paragraph, 
from  the  Dundee  Advertiser  of  24th  January  1806,  is  of  a  more 
peaceable  nature : — '^  A  farmer  at  Gartsherrie  erected  a  steam 
Flax  mill  and  thrashing  milll,  which  was  found  to  answer  well, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  kind  put  up  in  Scotland,  to  prepare  and 
dress  lint  independently  of  the  weather.  It  was  expected  to 
prove  of  great  use  to  the  country."  On  4th  April,  1806,  the 
convoy  for  the  Baltic  sailed  firom  Leith  Roads,  in  all  about 
140  sail. 

In  consequence  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  country  in  the 
beginning  of  1811,  many  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  gentlemen  of  Einross-shire  resolved  to  purchase,  on 
their  own  account  and  risk,  cotton  and  Linen  yarn,  to  be  given 
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out  to  weavers  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth,  aoder  the  direo- 
tiou  of  a  pereon  appointed  for  the  purpose,  Upwarda  of  £4000 
wafl  Bubecribed  to  carry  out  the  measure.  The  result  of  this 
€xperimeDt  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  unfavourable,  as  the 
gentlemen  of  Einro69-sliire,  however  good  their  intentions,  could 
not  be  expected  to  competa  profitably  with  those  bred  to  the 
trade.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  such  schemes  are  wise,  as  the 
competition  they  create  is  injurious  to  the  fair  trader,  and  does 
more  harm  to  the  operatives  in  other  digtricts,  than  good  to 
those  whom  the  phiknthropiflts  are  de&irous  to  serve. 

The  quantity  of  Flax  imported  into  Scotland  in  1811  was  6094 
tons*  In  1813-4,  there  was  a  coaaiderable  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers  of  the  day  about  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  Linens  im- 
ported. The  Glasgow  merchautij  wanted  the  duty  taken  off,  as 
they  could  not  get  assortments  made  up  without  German  Linens, 

In  1816,  a  London  merchant  petitioned  Government  to  put  a 
duty  on  cotton  bagging,  the  manufacture  of  Brazil,  or  on  the  cot- 
ton wool  imported  in  it  from  Brazil,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
manufactures  of  Scotland,  which  were  then  depressed,  ''  as  this 
would  cause  Scotch  bagging  to  be  u^  for  Brazilian  cotton,  as 
well  as  for  American  **  The  Government  replied  tliat  they 
would  take  it  into  consideration.  That  year  the  machinery  of  a 
small  spinning  mill,  which  bad  been  erected  at  the  back  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle^  consisting  of  8  spinning  frames  of  24  spindles 
each^  Ac,  was  advertised  to  be  sold. 

The  progress  of  the  Linen  manufacture  in  Scotland  in 
1863  is  of  the  most  gratifying  description.  By  a  return  pre- 
sented to  the  Hou^  of  Commons  in  1862,  details  of  which  will 
afterwards  be  given,  there  were  in  Scotland  in  the  end  of  1861, 
192  works  engaged  in  the  Flax  manufacture,  driven  by  a  mov- 
ing power  equal  to  15,391  horses,  of  which,  14,337  steam,  and 
1,054  water,  with  312,239  spindles  and  8,510  power-looms, 
and  employing  39,562  people.  Since  that  return  was  made  up 
the  increase  in  every  department  of  the  trade  in  almost  every 
town  engaged  in  it  has  been  continuous  and  rapid,  and  the 
number  of  spindles,  power*looma,  horses'  power,  and  people  em- 
ployed have  been  largely  increased. 

At  one  period  a  very  large  quantity  of  Flax  waa  raiaed  in 
Bootland  but  the  cdtivation  has  gradually  decreased,  until  it  is 
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now  all  bat  extinct  in  manj  counties.  In  1812  about  5000 
aorea  were  grown,  worth  at  £20  an  acre  £100,000.  In  1834 
great  complaints  were  made  about  the  growth  of  Flax  at  home 
having  ceased,  and  strong  reconmiendations  made  to  renew  it 
It  was  calculated  that  £48  to  £56  a  ton  could  then  be  got  for 
Scotch  Flax,  which  would  pay  the  grower  well. 

Mr  J.  Hall  Maxwell  kindly  furnished  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  acreage  under  Flax  in  Scotland  during  the  years 
when  the  statistical  inquiry,  made  by  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  was  in  operation,  from  1854  to  1857.  The 
quantity  was  as  follows,  viz : — 


OcNJivmEi. 

1864. 

1866 

1866 

1867 

KflL        .            .           .            . 

Stirliog,               • 
Ltnftrk, 
Ihimbartoo, 
Other  27  Conotiet, 

Total  Aem,  . 

Pktiporiionai  rimnner  of 
AcTM  under  Flax, 

AOTM. 

1,648 
1,872 
1,275 
725 
1,860 

Acree. 

428 
770 
746 
432 
1,085 

Acm. 

576 
648 
540 
352 
707 

Acfee. 

377 
438 

309 
210 
200 

8,670 
.189 

3,461 
.098 

2,723 

.077 

1,534 
.043 

Unfortunately  this  is  a  gradually  diminishing  statement,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  small  acreage  of  1857  has  since 
then  decreased,  but  no  statistics  have  been  taken  up  since  that 
year,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  on  many  accounts. 

The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  a  Letter  in  the  Ola&gow 
Journal^  bears  on  the  subject : — '^  In  Scotland  the  growth  of 
Flax  is  very  limited.  There  are  no  authorised  statistics  pub- 
lished of  the  extent,  but  it  is  estimated  not  to  be  over  1,700  to 
1,800  acres  altogether,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  north-east 
portion  of  Lanarkshire  and  Stirlingshire.  A  small  part  is 
grown  in  Fife  and  Ayrshire. 

'^  Scotch  Flax  always  commands  a  very  high  price,  and  is 
readily  sold  to  manu&cturers  of  Linen  thread  who  require  great 
strength.  The  price  of  this  season  will  range  from  £60  to  £85 
per  ton,  and  cannot  fail  to  remunerate  the  grower  handsomely. 
A  half*barrel  of  seed,  costing  26s  to  30s,  should  sow  an  acre  of 
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ip6rial ; 


atoQe  of  TlaX|  value 
The  coBi  of  worMiig  is  estimated  at 


land,  wMch  should  yield  - 
from  8a  to  IDs  per  stone. 
£3  10a  to  X4  per  acre. 

**  The  two  following  results  of  their  Flax  crop  last  season  are 
giyen  by  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  : — One  sowed 
10  J  acres  with  six  barrels  of  Riga  Reed — be  sold  the  produce  for 
£204  7s.  Another  sowed  5^  acres  with  three  barrels  seed,  and 
got  £120  5s  for  his  crop.  If  proper  skill  iR  exercised  in  the 
preparatioo  of  the  soil,  and  care  taken  in  the  fiel:?ction  of  the 
seed,  the  success  of  the  Flax  crop  is  just  as  certain  as  any 
other ;  and,  as  to  its  being  a  profitable  one,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  For  well -handled  Scotch  flax  there  is  always  a 
ready  market  and  a  high  price. 

"  That  a  large  and  profitable  field  is  open  to  the  farmer,  if  he 
would  lay  aside  his  prejudices,  is  ascertained  by  those  who  have 
tried  it,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  his  interest  to  take  to  Flax-grow- 
ing with  spirit,  and  to  devote  a  field  or  two  at  seed  time  to  the 
pretty  blue-flowered  plant." 

In  regard  to  the  culture  of  Flax  in  the  more  improved  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  Mr  Sheriif  *'  is  convinced  that,  if  grown  as  a 
crop  and  persevered  in,  it  would  prove  destructive  both  to  the 
tenant  and  to  the  soil  he  cultivates/*  Mr  Kerr  observes — '*  a 
real  farmer  has  no  time  for  the  minute  attentions  required  in 
this  branch  of  husbandry,  nor  land  to  spare  for  laying  it  out  to 
grass  or  dry.** 

These  two  sentences,  taken  from  the  preface  to  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair's **  Account  of  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland,"  may  represent 
the  views  of  the  gentlemen  farmers  of  the  present  day,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  they  are  fallacious  in  every  point  of  view.  The 
crop  is  not  more  exhausting  than  several  others,  if  the  rota- 
tion be  at  sufficient  intervals,  and  if  the  refuse  and  steep  water 
be  put  on  the  land.  Where  the  seed  is  used  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, a^  it  can  be  with  proper  care  without  deteriorating  the 
fibre,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  an  exhausting  crop.  Large  farms 
are  inimical  to  Flax  raising,  because  it  does  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  handling  and  care,  which  extensive  farmers  may 
not  themselves^  perhaps,  be  able  to  superintend ;  but  an  intelli- 
gent foreman  could  soon  be  learned  to  do  this  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.     The  want  of  scutch  mills  in  the  various  districts  is  also 
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aa  obetade  to  the  increased  cultivation  of  Flax  in  ISootland ;  but 
the  greatest  objection  at  present  is  the  want  of  a  readj  mailcet 
for  the  disposal  of  the  Flax.  This  the  spinners  might  obviate 
by  employing  competent  parties  to  purchase  the  Flax  in  the 
countiy  markets,  as  is  done  in  Ireland;  but  until  they  take  action 
in  the  matter,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  fEurmers  beginning  to  grow  it 
on  a  large  scale.  Scotch  Flax  is  a  superior  article,  and  adnur- 
ably  adapted  for  all  the  better  class  of  Linens,  and  it  brings  a 
high  price  in  the  market.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  were  fiurmers  to 
grow  Flax  regularly,  it  would  pay  them  better  than  any  grain 
crop.  It  is  for  their  interest,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  spinners, 
that  the  plant  should  again  take  rank  among  the  crops  in  Scot- 
land, as  it  would  tend  to  stimulate  tiie  Linen  trade,  and  benefit 
thecountiy. 


BRITISH    LINEN    COMPANY. 

Although  the  British  Linen  Company  is  now  known  only  as 
a  Bank,  it  was  appropriately  named  oa  its  first  institution. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  caused  by  the  last  effort 
of  the  Stuarts  to  regain  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  it  was 
thought  that  the  settlement  and  prosperity  of  Scotland  would  be 
assisted  by  the  introduction  and  encouragement  of  such  branches 
of  industiy  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  might  point  out. 
Among  these  the  Linen  trade  appeared  conspicuous.  Accord- 
ingly, on  5th  July,  1846,  the  King^s  charter  passed  for  erecting 
the  British  Linen  Company  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  capital  of 
£100,000  sterling.  The  subscribers  were  actuated  only  by  pat- 
riotic motives,  and  they  consisted  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  the 
city  and  country.  The  subscription  list  or  contract  is  a  remark- 
able document,  and  looks  more  like  the  Boll  of  Parliament  than 
a  list  of  traders. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Company  was  to  supply  the 
British  merchants  trading  to  Africa  and  the  British  Plantations 
with  such  kind  of  Linen  cloth  as  they  had  previously  boen 
obliged  to  purchase  firom  foreign  nations,  whereby  it  was  hoped 
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much  money  would  be  saved  to  the  aatioiL  This  was  oot  the 
only  object,  however,  which  the  promoters  had  in  view,  as  they 
also  intended  to  prosecute  the  Linen  trade  in  its  several  depart* 
raenta.  After  the  formation  and  incorporation  of  the  Company, 
they  entered  into  trade  in  the  manner  intended,  and  prosecuted 
it  with  great  sticoesa. 

Macpherson  says,  **  by  1751  the  Company  had  been  instru- 
mental in  the  advancement  of  the  Linen  mannfacture  in 
Scotland,  by  advancing  ready  money  to  the  poorer  manuAc- 
turers  for  their  goods,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  go  on  with 
much  more  spirit/*  He  adds,  **  the  Board  of  Trustees  likewise 
bestow  annual  premiums  for  the  best  manufactures,  whereby  a 
spirit  of  industry  increases  more  and  mare  in  Scotland," 

Postlethwayt,  in  his  '*  Dictionary  of  Commerce,"  published 
in  1766,  says: — '*  Some  years  ago,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  finding  some  difficulties 
to  attend  the  spinners  of  Flax  into  yam,  as  well  as  the  weavers 
of  the  said  yarn  into  different  sorts  of  Linen,  by  reason  of  the  want 
of  a  ready  sale  for  their  goods,  and  they  being  made  to  keep 
them  on  band  for  a  market,  were  often  obliged  to  sell  them  at 
an  under  value,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  manufacture.  Ou 
these  considerations  they  were  incorporated  by  a  charter  from 
his  present  Majesty,  under  the  name  of  the  British  Linen  Com- 
pany,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  for  trading  in  all  branches  of 
this  manu&cture.  They  import  Flax  from  abroad,  linseed,  pot 
and  wood  ashes  for  bleaching,  and  sell  tbem  on  credit  to  proper 
hands,  then  buy  the  yam  and  Linen,  all  at  reasonable  prices ; 
which  Linen,  particularly  the  sort  corresponding  to  Osnaburgs, 
ic,  fit  for  America  and  the  West  Indies,  they  keep  in  large 
warehouses  both  here  and  at  London,  where  they  are  sold  for 
exportation." 

Although  it  is  rarely  safe  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  the 
reason  of  any  social  change^  in  which  many  causes  and  elements 
are  usuaUy  combined^  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Linen  trade  un- 
derwent a  rapid  development  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bri- 
tish Linen  Company ;  and  no  doubt  part  of  that  progess  ia  due 
to  the  asfiifltance  they  rendered  to  traders  and  others  engaged  in 
the  soanuiacture.  The  Company  were  not  long  in  discovering  that 
their  assistance  could  be  best  given  by  advancing  money  to  the 
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indiTidiials  engaged  in  it,  and  allowing  them  to  prosecute  the 
mann&ctnre  on  their  own  account,  free  from  the  competition  of 
a  corporation.  This  led  the  Company  to  withdraw  frt>m  the 
direct  dealing  in  yams  and  Linens,  and  to  adopt  banking  as 
their  sole  business.  As  bankers,  they  are  now  only  known  in 
this  country,  and  as  such  have  been  very  prosperous.  Their 
capital  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  to  £1,000,000,  and 
yields  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  per  annum.  The  establishment 
in  Dundee  has  occasional  applications  from  parties  at  a  distance 
for  prices  of  yams  and  Linens,  and  with  proposals  for  business. 
After  the  institution  of  the  Company,  they  had  an  agent  in 
Dundee,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  of  the  name  of  Pal- 
mer, but  that  agency  was  long  discontinued  before  the  present 
Branch  Bank  Establishment  was  opened  there  in  1811. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  FOR  MANUFACTORES. 

After  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  in  1707,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  did  much  to  encourage  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  lesser  kingdom.  With  this  view  various  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  some  of  which  were  of  doubtful  utility,  but 
others  proved  really  bene6cial  to  the  country.  The  culminating 
act  of  the  Legislature  was  the  institution  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
for  Manufactures,  with  certain  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  objects  contemplated,  and  certain  privi- 
leges and  powers  for  carrying  out  and  fulfilling  these  objects. 

The  following  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Trustees  have 
been  extracted  from  their  Minutes  and  Annual  Reports,  and  they 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  means  taken  to  foster  the  Linen 
trade  in  Scotland.  Incidentally,  the  progress  of  the  trade  and 
the  state  of  the  country  can  be  gathered  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Trustees  in  a  clearer  manner  than  from  any  other  data 
extant,  and  an  account  of  the  Linen  Trade  in  Scotland  would 
have  been  incomplete  without  these  valuable  extracts : — 

**  Hia  Majeatt/a  Patent  for  Impromng  Fiaheriea  and  Manu^ 
factwrta  in  SeoUandy'  Regiatered  and  aealed  at  Edinburgh, 
18th  July,  1727. 
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Coneidering  that  by  15th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  it  is 
provided  that  an  annuity  of  £2000  per  anBum  be  appropriated 
for  seven  years,  for  promoting  maBufHctiires  of  coarse  wool :  Con- 
sidering that  by  act  5th,  George  I.,  an  annuity  of  £2000  per 
ftnnum  be  payable  out  of  the  Revenues  of  Scotland,  in  lieu  of  the 
Equivalent  claimed  by  Scotland  under  Treaty  of  Union,  to  be 
applied  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Fiaheriee  and  Manufactures 
of  Scotland  :  Considering  that  by  act  12th,  Geo.  I.,  it  is  Mnong 
other  things  provided  that,  sliould  the  Malt  Tax  of  3d  per  bushel » 
levied  in  Scotland,  produce  a  larger  sum  than,  £20,0C»0  clear  of 
all  charges  of  management,  the  surplus  shall  be  apnUed  to  the 
encouraging  of  the  Fisheries  and  Manufactures  ol  Scotland : 
Considering  thai  by  act  13th  Geo.  L,  passed  for  encouraging  and 
promoting  the  Fisheries  and  Manufactures  of  Scotland,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  a  plan  may  be  laid  down  by  His  Majesty  for  that  end, 
with  proper  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Funds  available  for  the  purpose  ;  And  that  His  Mojesty  may,  by 
Letters  Patent,  appoint  Commissioners,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
one,  for  maoaf^ing  and  distributing  these  funds :  We  have, 
therefore,  and  tor  the  ^ood  of  our  people,  and  for  advancing  and 
promoting  such  Fisheries  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland,  as  may 
most  conduce  to  the  general  advantage  of  our  United  Kingdom, 
thought  fit  to  ordain  a  letter,  to  be  passed  under  the  great  seal, 
&c.,  Ac,  directing  the  several  sums  above  mentioned,  to  be  paid 
to  the  Receiver  General  of  Scotland  for  the  purposes  above  men- 
tioned, viz*, — the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  Fishe- 
ries and  Manufactures  ox  Scotland,  in  the  manner  and  by  the 
rules  hereinafter  mentioned,  viz, : — 

3.  The  £14,000,  due  under  Treaty  of  Union  for  improvement 
of  woollen  manufacture,  be  lent  out  at  interest, 

4.  £6000  of  arrears  of  anniuty  (5th  Greo.  L),  to  be  also  lent 
out 

5.  Interest  of  said  XeOOO,  with  future  annuity  of  £2000,  and 
surplus  of  Malt  Duty,  bo  equally  divided  between  the  Fisheries 
aoa  Manufactures  oiF  Scotland. 

6.  Further  arrears  of  said  Annuity,  and  of  surplus  of  Malt 
Duty  which  may  not  be  yearly  emploj^d,  may  remain  in  the 
lieceiver-Greneral's  bands  for  carrying  out  the  general  plaii« 

11.  £1500  to  be  annually  distributed  on  premiums  at  the  rate 
of  15«  per  acre  for  the  sowing  of  Lint  or  Hemp  seed. 

12.— £400  to  be  allowed  annually  as  salaries  to  Lappera  and 
Stamp-masters  at  £10  each. 

13.  £250  to  be  given  as  salaries  for  two '*  General  Riding 
Officers ''  or  Inspectors. 

14.  £100  to  be  allowed  for  expenfles  of  prosecutions  against 
those  who  shall  transgress  the  rules. 
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1 5.  £150  **  for  encouraging  Schools  for  teaching  children  from 
the  age  of  8  years  to  that  of  14  years  to  spin/' 

16.  £50  for  models  of  best  sort  of  Looms  and  other  instru- 
ments connected  with  the  Linen  trade. 

17.  £200  in  several  smaU  prizes  to  housewives  ''  who  shall 
make  the  best  piece  of  Linen  cloth." 

22.  Literestof£14,000  to  be  appropriated  to  encouragement  of 
woollen  manufacture. 

23.  Interest  of  £6000,  and  annuity  of  £2000,  and  surplus  of 
Malt  Duty,  be  apportioned  by  equal  halves  to  Fisheries  and 
Linen  manu&cture. 

24.  The  Conmiissioners  yearly  to  estimate,  Ist,  the  funds 
which  may  for  that  year  be  at  their  disposal,  and  2d,  the  amount 
which  may  for  that  year  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Trust 

25.  Plan  of  distribution  of  funds  to  be  for  three  successive 
years,  and  not  for  one  year  only. 

26  to  36.  Commissioners  to  make  necessanr  regulations ;  plan 
of  distribution  of  premiums ;  how  preferences  for  premiums  are 
to  be  determined ;  and  as  to  matters  of  detail 

37.  Commissioners  to  render  annual  accounts. 

38.  Commissioners  to  submit  plan  of  next  year's  distribution 
to  His  Majesty  for  approval 

39.  Authorizes  Commissioners  to  propose  alterations. 

40.  Whennot  a  quorum  of  Trustees  (by  reason  of  death  or 
resignation  or  otherwise),  His  Majesty  to  name  21  new  Trustees 
by  a  new  charter. 

The  otherd  not  given  above  relate  to  Fisheries,  and  to  appoint- 
ment and  powers  of  Commissioners. 

Manner  in  which  Funds  were  employed: — 

Premiums  for  lint  seed  sown  at  15s  per  acre.  Afterwards 
increased  to  20s  per  acre. 

Premiums  for  oest  cloth  manufactured. 

Salaries  of  Stamp-masters  and  Inspectors. 

Assistance  to  Bleachers  in  fitting  up  their  Bleachfields. 
Do.       to  Mill-scutchers  for  fittmg  up  mills. 

Awards  for  new  discoveries  or  improvements. 

Salaries  to  spinning  school  mistresses,  and  in  some  instances 
to  weaving  schools. 

Ssdaries  to  foreign  manufacturers  for  teaching  best  mode  of 
weaving,  preparing  Flax,  making  reeds  and  looms. 

Expenses  of  prosecutions  for  infraction  of  their  regulations. 

Dirtribution  of  Flax  and  Hemp  seed  to  poor  people. 

Gifts  of  looms,  wheels,  reels,  &c.,  to  poor  people,  to  enable 
them  to  begin  business. 

Premiums  for  Flax  seed  saved,  at  Is  per  peck. 
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TwLBiIng  mille  furnished  to  women  for  commencing  thread 
makiDg. 

Premiums  paid  for  taking  apprentices. 

Extra  fund  for  growth  of  iiax — granted  in  1771*  In  pre- 
miuinB  chiefly  tor  the  beat  and  greatest  quantities  of  Flax  raised. 

Regulations  were  contained  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be 
observed  by  the  spinners,  weavers,  and  starap-masters  from  and 
after  Ist  November  1727,  among  which  were — **  Every  weaver 
shall  make  all  the  Warp  of  every  piece  of  Cloth  of  equal  fine- 
ness, and  the  Weft  of  one  Fineness,  and  proportionate  to  the 
Warp,  and  no  piece  of  Cloth  shall  be  made  Coarser  or  Thinner 
in  one  place  than  another,  and  no  Lint  or  Tow  vam  shall  be 
put  in  the  same  piece,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  tteir  Security, 
and  being  disabled  to  be  a  Weaver  until  new  Security  be  found 
by  him."  '*  Lappers  may  enter  into  Buck-houses,  Bleach-yards, 
or  other  places,  and  Search  the  same  for  Lime,  Pigeon's  Dung, 
an4  Soap  Dregs^  and  upon  proof  before  one  or  more  Justices  oi 
Peace,  or  *  Magistrat  of  Burrows,'  that  any  of  the  above  mate- 
terials  has  been  mixed  or  used  with  any  Lees  in  Bleaching,  the 
offender  shall  forfeit  Five  pounds  etarling,  and  the  cloth  or  yam 
BO  Bleached  to  the  Informer,  and  be  rendo^  incapable  to  Bleach 
for  two  years  following/* 

The  distribution  of  the  funds  at  the  diBpoeal  of  the  Board  for 
three  years  from  Christmas  1727,  is  given  in  the  **  Popular 
Lectures,"  pages  234  and  235.  It  is  there  shown  that  £150  was 
given  for  encotiraging  spinning  schools.  This  sum  was  divided 
as  follows : 


To  four  Schooti  for  iatroducing  Spinamg  into  Uie  BigUltDdi,  or  pUoet 
where  it  ii  leeit  Qodentood,  £10  per  mnnam  for  e&cb  School, 

To  tliret  Seboolt  for  ie*chiDg  the  dwipg  of  FImx  ft&d  Spinning  thereof 
fnte  fine  ymm  H  for  tbrend  or  Oembriet,  one  el£dOendfwo  et  E10 
per  an&ittn,      ,«...... 


£40 


IIO 


£150 


Conditions  on  wktck  these /our  Schools  are  /o  be  settled ; — 
L  Provides  for  mistress  having  a  certificate  of  character  from 
the  Kirk  Sesaion,  and  of  capacity  to  t^each  spinning  from  the 
Magistrates  of  the  burgh  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  county 
in  which  she  resides. 

2.  That  in  each  school  be  taught  at  least  fourteen  scholars, 
aged  from  eight  to  fourteen  years, 

3.  That  they  be  taught  six  hours  every  lawful  day,  from  13th 
Oct  yearly,  to  15th  April  thereafter. 

4.  That  the  mistreae  shall  furnish  lint  to  such  of  the  scholars 
as  cannot  provide  tbemBelvea,  and  shall  have  the  profit  of  their 
work. 
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6.  That  when  the  scholars  do  {iimish  themselves  with  lint,  or 
have  it  famished  on  their  account,  the  profit  of  the  work  shall 
be  to  the  scholar. 

6.  That  such  scholars  as  do  attend  the  said  school  for  the 
three  seasons  contracted  for,  have  their  wheels  which  they  have 
used  for  themselves. 

7.  That  so  soon  as  the  mistress  has  provided  a  house  and  en- 
gaged scholars,  the  14  wheels  shall  be  delivered  to  her  on  receipt. 

Extracts  Jirom  the  Minutes  and  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees. 

On  I7th  Aueust,  1727,  the  Commissioners,  among  their  first 
acts  made  the  following  proposals  to  Nicholas  D'Assaville  of  St 
Qnintin,  cambric  weaver : — 

"  To  bring  over  ten  experienced  men,  weavers  of  cambric, 
with  their  famUies,  to  settle  in  this  country,  and  to  teach  their 
art  to  others." 

Each  master  to  be  provided  with  a  house,  4&c.,  during  life,  and 
to  be  furnished  with  all  materials  for  making  up  four  looms  for 
his  own  use,  gratis.  That  each  master  shaU  be  obliged  to  ti^e 
an  apprentice  every  five  years,  for  five  years,  and  to  teach  him 
his  trade.  That  said  N.  D'Assaville  shall  bring  over  also  a 
maker  of  brushes,  cambs,  &c.,  to  settle  in  this  country. 

1727. — David  Donald  invented  a  machine  for  beating  and 
bruising  Flax.    Tried  and  approved  of. 

1728.  —Proposal  made  by  James  Adair,  Belfast,  to  introduce 
the  Linen  trade  into  Galloway,  by  bringing  over  his  son  and  Sk) 
weavers,  and  fitting  up  a  bleachfield.     Approved  of. 

Bichard  Holden,  ot  Warrington,  Ireland,  writes  Trustees  as 
to  his  invention  of  a  rolling  press,  and  an  engine  for  examining 
and  measuring  cloth. 

Beport  complains  that  out  of  the  2000  acres  expected  to  be 
sown  with  linseed,  only  315  had  been  contracted  for. 

That  they  had  offered  premiums  to  those  who  should  erect 
bleachfields,  and  that  several  parties  having  appeared  to  offer, 
they  had  agreed  to  devote  £2000  among  them  in  premiums,  at 
the  rate  of  £50  per  acre  so  fitted  up. 

The  Trustees  finding  that  the  art  of  preparing  Flax  for  the 
heckle  was  little  known  in  Scotland,  sent  over  James  Spalding, 
of  Bennington  Mills,  to  inspect  the  mode  practised  on  tne  Con- 
tinent, who  on  his  return  invented  a  machine,  by  which  the 
Trustees  think  Flax  will  in  future  be  dressed  better  and  more 
cheaply. 

This  vear  7  spinning  schools  were  set  up. 

The  foreign  reedmaker  settles  in  the  country. 

1729.— Spinning  school  offered  to  Dundee,  but  refused,  that 
town  having  no  funds  to  devote  to  such  a  purpose. 
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By  several  accounts  it  appeared  that  **  the  rollers  made  by  D. 
Donald,  as  fitted  up  to  go  \>j  water,  did  bruise  the  Flax  exceed- 
iagl?  well,  especially  at  Ceres  in  Fife/' 

Improvements  made  in  machine  for  dressing  Flax^  and  it  was 
made  to  go  by  water,  from  which  a  considerable  saving  of  expense 
was  expected.  On  the  report  of  a  committee  a  premium  was 
award^  Spalding  for  bis  lint  machine  set  up  at  Bonnin^n 
Mills,  as  it  did  the  work  better  than  hand-beaters  and  scutchers. 

Heckles  were  hitherto  made  •*  with  short  brass  teeth,  by  a 
sort  of  strollers  called  tinkers."  Some  patterns  with  long 
steel  teeth  were  this  year  brought  from  England  and  Hol- 
land, and  an  attempt  was  made  in  this  country  to  imitate 
thenL 

Ten  Protestant  cambric  weavers,  with  their  families,  consist- 
ing in  all  of  33  persons,  were  this  year  brought  from  France,  and 
maintained  in  Edinburgh  at  the  public  charge  until  proper 
houses  and  vaults  could  be  got  fitted  up  for  them  to  carry  on  their 
trade.     Next  year  they  got  houses  at  Broughton  Loan. 

Linen  bleachfields  were  erected  this  year. 

The  Trustees  brought  over  from  Ireland  Richard  Holden, 
skilled  in  several  branches  of  the  Linen  manufacture  (salary 
£130),  for  teaching  the  weavers  the  best  methods  of  working 
their  cloth,  and  directed  him  to  travel  throogh  the  country  for 
that  end. 

1730. — Two  of  the  French  women  appointed  to  instruct  the 
women  in  the  spinning  of  fine  yarn  for  cambric.  A  Dut^hmaji 
brought  over  to  instruct  the  weavers  in  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
loom. 

Two  processes  for  folding  and  lapping  cloth  brought  from 
Holland  and  set  up  at  Glasgow. 

173L — A  deputation  from  Dunfermline  wait  on  the  Board, 
having  inspected  a  new  diaper  loom  fitted  up  by  Richard  Hol- 
den,  at  the  Cameron,  near  Edinburgh,  and  find  it  very  superior 
to  those  formerly  in  use.  Board  order  it  to  be  introduced  at 
Dunfermline.  The  old  loom  required  the  use  of  a  "  draw  boy  * 
to  assist  the  weaver  in  making  the  figure*  By  the  new  loom 
the  weaver  can  make  the  figure  himBelL 

A  skilful  Flax  raiser  from  Flanders  brought  over  to  instruct 
in  raiding  and  dressing  Flax,  salary  £25  4s.  Some  steps  taken 
for  introducing  the  manufacture  of  that  kind  of  Linen  used  lor 
shirting  in  the  army 

1732. — Dean  of  Guild,  Dundee,  sends  over  to  Board  samples 
of  coarse  cloth,  whitened  with  kelp  by  Richard  Holden,  lieing 
cheaper  than  other  materials.  Trustees  propose  to  erect  such 
bleaching  fields  at  Dundee  and  Dunfermline.  Holden  fits  up  a 
bleachfield  tor  this  purpose  at  Pitkerro,  near  Dundee. 
f  r 
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265  acres  sown  with  linseed. 

Dispute  as  to  2d  housewives'  prize  for  cloth  at  Irving,  settled 
by  ordering  it  to  be  ^ven  to  Mrs  Semple,  spouse  of  minister  at 
Drefirhom,  *'  whoRe  piece  on  oath  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best* 

1733. — More  Flax  dressers  and  hecklers  brought  over. 

The  Trustees  state  that  the  Linen  manufacture  was  then  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  they  mention  that  great  quantities  of 
Linen  yarn  are  daily  bought  up  in  Scotlana  and  exported^  to 
Ireland  and  other  parts,  and  that  this  practice  has  been  growing 
for  some  years.  They  call  His  Majesty  s  attention  to  this,  and 
saj,  '^  though  it  be  beneficial  at  present,  it  may  re(|uire  to  be 
put  under  some  restraint  by  a  law,  as  it  raises  the  price  of  yam, 
without  which  no  cloth  can  be  made."  They  add,  **  As  the  de- 
mand for  yarn  invites  the  poorer  sort  of  i)eople  to  spin,  and  is  a 
means  of  propagating  and  rendering  universal  that  branch  of 
the  trade,  they  thought  the  purchasing  of  it  by  foreigners  may 
be  winked  at  for  some  time,  till,  by  the  encouragement  which 
the  demand  for  yam  gives,  the  country  be  sufficiently  stocked 
with  spinners.** 

1734. — Considerable  quantities  of  yam  began  now  to  be  ex- 
ported to  England. 

The  Trustees  petition  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  "exumin^ 
from  duties  the  materials  to  be  used  in  whitening  at  such 
bleachfields  as  should  be  licensed  by  the  Trastees.*" 

1737. — ^*  The  warping  mill — a  machineforwarping  webs,  which 
was  first  brought  over  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Dutch  weavers,  was  this  year  considerably  improved  by  an  in- 
genious tradesman  of  this  country." 

''  Our  tradesmen  did  also  this  year  acquire  the  perfect  skill 
of  the  reed  banks  (brought  over  last  year  by  the  Dutch  reed- 
maker),  a  very  curious  machine,  without  the  help  of  which  no 
proper  weaving  reed  could  be  made.'' 

1738.— >  124  acres  sown  with  linseed. 

The  Trostees  caused  patterns  of  the  different  sorts  of  coarse 
Linens  made  in  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  Continent, 
and  most  in  demand  for  low  uses  in  the  American  Plantations, 
to  be  brought  over  here,  and  to  be  distributed  over  the  country 
to  be  imitated  by  our  weavers. 

The  Trustees  this  year  give  their  countenance  to  some 
trials  that  were  made  for  introducing  ioto  this  country  the 
manufacture  of  Tape  and  Inkle. 

1739. — The  Trustees  observe  that  the  coarse  Linen  manu- 
facture improved  but  slowly  in  comparison  with  the  fine. 

1740. — The  Trustees  observing  a  taste  for  thread  stockings 
prevailing  in  the  country,  applied  for  and  obtained  His  Maiesty's 
permission  to  offer  encouragement  for  setting  up  stocking  boms. 
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Tlie  Truete€B  ordered  several  trials  to  be  made  for  obtammg 
the  skill  of  spiDiimg  that  slack  and  gross  kind  of  yarn  that  is  fit 
fcr  Osnaburga  and  other  coarse  Linens  used  in  the  American 
Plantations,  and  directed  sundry  experiments  to  be  made  of 
making  these  kiiids  of  goods  from  yarn  spun  in  this  country. 

The  manufactm-e  of  fine  Linens  began  very  much  to  prevail 
in  Edinburgh, 

The  coarse  manufacture  decreased  this  year,  which  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  frost,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  weavers  of  coarse  cloth,  who  are  commonly 
but  ill  accommodated  in  houses,  to  carry  on  their  work ;  and  to 
the  very  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  obliged  many  of 
them  to  leave  their  employments,  and  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in 
His  Majesty*s  service. 

1741,^ — A  press  set  op  by  the  Trustees  for  trimming  and 
pressing  thread  stockings  after  the  form  of  those  in  England.^ 

1742. — The  thread  manufacture  continued  remarkably  to  im- 
prove and  increase,  which  was  attributed  to  a  certain  firmness 
or  toughness  in  the  Flax  raised  in  this  country  which  was  not 
to  be  tbund  in  the  foreign. 

Some  small  quantities  of  Osnaburga  began  now  to  be  made, 
particularly  at  Dundee  and  Arbroath.  An  attempt  again  made 
m  Parliament  to  take  off  the  drawback  on  foreign  Linens  ex- 
ported to  the  British  Plantations,  which  failed  of  success, 

1743, — A  warping  machine  invent^  by  Patrick  M'Gillewie, 
merchant  in  Perth,  by  which  one  person  can  do  as  much  as 
twenty  formerly  could  by  the  old  method. 

The  scheme  of  1732  for  promotiug  the  cambric  manufacture 
by  erecting  a  warehouse,  and  impremng  money  into  the  ware- 
house keeper's  hands  for  advancing  to  the  foreigners  part  of  the 
price  of  tneir  cloth  upon  lodging  it  in  the  warehouse,  to  be  re- 
placed when  the  cloth  was  sold,  having  been  found  not  to  answer 
the  purpose  intended,  was  abandoned ;  and  the  balance  of  the 
money  lying  in  the  warehouse  keeper's  hands  was  lent  to  two 
yam  traders  of  this  country,  free  of  interest  for  six  years,  and  to 
give  them  the  £100  per  annum  allowed  to  the  warehouse  keeper, 
on  condition  that  they  supplied  the  foreign  weavers  with  yarn  at 
prime  cost,  and  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of 
looms  now  employed  in  that  trade. 

1 744  — The  Trustees  proposed  to  set  up  Lint  Boors  (as  in  Hol- 
land), whose  business  was  to  purchase  the  crop  of  Flax  from  the 
farmers,  and  prepare  it  for  yarn  themselves.  This  was  carried 
out  in  1745, 

1745. — Beport  adverts  to  the  Rebellion,  as  related  in  the 
"  Popular  Lecture," 

1746. — An  ingenious  method  of  throwiiig  the  shuttle  in  broad 
rf  2 
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ibbms  invented  this  year  by  John  Johnston,  a  Scotchman,  for 
which  he  is  awarded  £50. 

1747.—  Several  improvements  made  in  the  different  sorts  of 
spinning  wheels. 

A  very  remarkable  chance  began  now  to  be  observable  in  the 
Linen  manufacture.  The  fabric  of  the  coarse  cloth  was  much 
improved,  and  the  quantity  made  greatly  increased,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  bounty  lately  ^nted  on  the  exportation  of 
coarse  Linen ;  and  to  a  great  spirit  for  manufacture  promoted 
over  the  country  by  means  of  the  British  Linen  Company,  which 
was  erected  last  year  by  a  charter  from  His  Majesty. 

1748. — The  Trustees  did  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the 

E)wer  given  them  by  Law,  alter  the  names  of  certain  species  of 
inen  manufactured  in  this  country.  Osnaburgs  they  called 
Edinburgs,  cambrics  were  named  Carolines,  &c.  936  acres 
sown  witn  Flax  seed. 

1749. — 1094  acres  sown  with  Flax  seed. 

1750. — ^Premiums  for  sowing  seed  discontinued,  owing  to 
want  of  funds. 

1753. — This  year  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  giving 
£3000  per  for  nine  years  ^in  addition  to  £2000  formerly 
granted),  to  the  Tnistees  lor  improving  manufactures  in 
bcotland,  to  be  applied  by  them  for  "the  encouraginfi^  and 
improving  the  manufacture  of  Linen  in  the  Highlands 
only.  No  part  of  said  sum  to  be  applied  for  any  other  use 
than  for  instructing  and  exciting  tne  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Scotland  to  raise,  prepare,  and  spin  Flax  and  Hemp 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  Linens,  and  to  weave 
yarn  there  spun  into  such  Linen,  and  for  providing  the  inhabi- 
tants with  fit  materials  and  utensils  for  these  purposes,  and  for 
distributing  rewards  and  prizes  to  the  growers^  preparers,  spin- 
ners, weavers,  and  other  manufacturers,  in  respect  either  to  the 
quantity  or  excellence  of  the  Flax  or  Hemp  so  raised  or  pre- 
pared, and  of  the  yam  so  spun,  wove,  or  otherwise  manufac- 
tured, and  for  such  other  like  uses  as  the  Commissioners  shdl 
think  proper  for  promoting  the  true  interest  of  this  Act."  This 
at  the  time  was  a  judicious  act,  and  calculated  to  wean  the  tur- 
bulent Highlanders  from  their  predatory  and  warlike  propensi- 
ties, and  to  instil  a  spirit  of  industry  among  them  instead. 

1754. — By  order  of  the  Board,  the  General  Surveyor  of  the 
Manufieu^ture  of  the  Highlands  made  a  tour  of  inspection  to 
Lochcarrron,  Lochbroom,  Glenmoriston,  &c.,  in  August  this 
year,  with  the  view  of  establishing  stations  there  for  introducing 
the  Linen  manufacture,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Gk>- 
vemment  in  granting  the  £3000  per  annum.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  managers  of  the  British  Linen  Company. 
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Their  reports  give  a  very  curious  account  of  the  manners  and 
made  of  living  ib  the  Highlands  at  that  time.  As  thia  ib 
Doticed  in  the  **  Popular  Lecture,"  only  a  few  circumfitancee  not 
mentioned  there  will  be  given  here.  *'  The  women  generally  spin 
what  little  wool  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  family  on  the  die- 
tafl',  in  a  very  slow  and  imperfect  manner*  In  summer  they 
cut  with  a  sickle  what  little  graBS  grows  round  their  houses,  and 
it  takes  ten  or  twelve  women  a  whole  day  to  cut  as  much  aa  a 
man  would  do  in  an  hour  or  two  with  a  scythe,  wliich  they  are 
not  at  all  acquainted  with."  *'  Men  servants  are  engaged  by  the 
half-year,  and  are  allowed  for  wages  from  8  to  10  merks*  with 
3  pairs  of  shoes,  each  pair  reckoned  to  be  worth  1  s.  Women 
get  3  to  4  merks  of  wages  per  half-year,  with  an  apron,  Ac,  to 
the  value  of  1  merk,  and  2  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  8d  per  pair." 
**  The  tiarmera'  houses  are  much  better  than  those  of  tne  poorer 
class.  The  side  walls  are  made  of  stakes  stuck  into  the  ground, 
which  are  wattled  with  the  branches  of  trees,  outside  oi  whidi 
is  a  wall  of  turf,  with  divots  turned  over  it  hke  slates.  The 
roof  is  supported  with  coupled,  trees  fixed  in  the  ground*  Thes6 
are  wattled  with  small  wood,  over  which  divots  are  laid,  and 
then  it  is  thatched  with  straw,  stubble  or  ferns.  The  proprie* 
tor  furnished  the  wood  for  the  tarra  house  ;  and,  exclusive  of  the 
wood,  the  fanner  reckons  the  cost  of  the  house  to  be  from  £1 
lOs  to  £3  10s,  according  to  duncDsioDS.''  **  The  fire  in  th« 
houses  of  the  lower  rank  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
around  which  they  put  trees  or  branches,  behind  which  they  lay 
heath  for  beds,  where  the  family  sleep  promiscuously,  few 
of  them  having  any  other  covering  than  their  body  clothes. 
Nigh  many  of  the  villages  is  a  little  cornfield,  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  fifth  of  the  inhabitants.  Few  of  them  have  any 
gardens,  or  know  the  use  of  roots  and  greens.  On  the  sea  coast 
in  some  places  Irish  beef,  mutton,  cheese,  and  butter,  were 

Elentifulf  and  the  people  fed  well,  but  in  others  milk,  and  the 
lood  of  their  cattle,  supported  them  the  whole  summer.  Ibeir 
clothing  seldom  covered  all  their  bodies,  and  it  was  never 
changed  till  worn  into  rags.*' 

1755- — The  Trustees  reported  that  the  cambric  manufacture 
established  in  Edinburgh  oy  foreign  weavers  had  not  answered, 
the  prohibition  against  the  wear  and  importation  of  French  cam- 
bric having  greatly  increased  smuggling,  and  thrown  great 
quantities  of  i  rcnch  cambric  into  the  country  duty  ftee. 

1758. — The  Trustees  report  that  the  malt  duty  bad  tor  several 
years  yielded  no  surplus  for  the  purposes  of  the  Trust. 

1761. — The  Trustees  complain  that  manufacturers  are  obliged 
to  import  great  quantities  of  yam  from  Hamburg,  Flfinders,  and 
other  places  abroa<i,  the  supply  here  not  being  Bofficieut,  and 
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that  this  fei«ign  yarn  is  in  ixiiAyrespecteunsiiited  forthemana- 
fiustare  of  Britain. 

1762.— Complaints  are  made  of  violation  of  agreement  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  date  1718,  whereby  ^  All 
white  and  brown  Linen  cloth  of  the  manufacture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  to  be  imported  into  Ireland  duty  free,  so  long  as  it  shall 
continue  lawful  to  export  from  Ireland  directly  to  the  British 
Plantations  all  sorts  of  white  and  brown  Linen  doth  of  the 
manufacture  of  Ireland." 

^*' Account  of  surplus  of  malt  duty,  which  have  been  re- 
ceiyed  by  us  for  promoting  the  Fiaheoies  and  Manufactures  of 
Scotland— 

From  Hidiiimm«r  1726  to  Ifidrammor  1733»  being  7  jMn,    £19,168  16   6 
From  Midiummor  1733  to  Midrammor  1751,  being  18  yeen,     18,088  10   8| 


£37.257   6    8} 


Since  midsummer  1751  no  surplus  had  been  received.'' 

**  The  account  of  funds  reoeived  yearly  at  this  time  is  as 
follows  :— 

1.  The  umiiHjr  of  ....  .  £2000 

Settled  bj  Aet  of  Pnrliament  in  dieoharge  of 
the  EqoiTelent  dne  to  Seotluid  bj  the  Treet j 
of  Union. 

Z  One  yeer'i  Intereet  of  £40,000,  fonnerly  epplioable 
to  the  laid  Improremente,  lodged  with  the 
Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland,  2000 

£4000 


And  surplus  of  malt  duty  when  anjr." 

1763. — A  new  machine  for  swingling  Flax  invented,  '*  of 
small  expense  and  portable,  that  is  wrought  by  the  foot  like 
a  turning  loom,  is  much  safer  for  the  Flax  than  the  water  mill, 
and  subject  to  none  of  its  inconveniences." 

The  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  are  gaining  ground 
slowly,  and  the  Trustees  complain  that  many  are  deserting  the 
Linen  trade  for  these  others,  "  where,  by  the  want  of  regulations, 
they  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  employ  their  ingenuity  in 
fraudulent  practices." 

A  weaving  school  at  Coupar- Angus  is  mentioned. 

A  salary  given  to  an  agent  in  London  for  buying  up  insuffi- 
cient cloth  of  Scotch  manufacture,  &c. 

1765. — ^A  Linen  Hall  set  up  in  Edinburgh,  and  four  general 
markets  are  proposed  to  be  held  there  ann^dly. 
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1766. — The  appropriation  made  last  scssioE  of  Parliament  of 
j£l  5,000  per  annum  for  promoting  the  growth  of  Flax  and 
Hemp  in  Great  Britain  is  noticed. 

1768. — 'J'he  prohibition  of  importation  of  foreign  cambric,  and 
additional  duties  on  foreign  lawn,  liave  done  injury  to  the  home 
manufacture  by  increasing  smuggling, 

1772, — The  Trustees  propose  to  encooroge  the  raiding  of  Hemp, 
for  the  manufactore  of  Hempen  Osnaburgs  and  shirtings,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  vearly  imported  from  abroad. 

The  Trustees  purchase  the  west  wing  of  the  New  Exchange, 
Edinburgh,  for  their  oiSces,  &c,,  for  the  sum  of  £1,331  10s. 

In  1772  there  were  252  Lint  miQs  in  Scotland,  distributed 
among  the  various  countries  as  follows : — 


Aberdeen, 

7 

Broujfbt  Forward, 

,    101 

Ajr,    .        .        .        . 

22 

HiddicgtoD, 

I 

Bftsnff, 

8 

Ktncnrdioe, 

2 

Cjiithneu,  . 

1 

Kinro*», 

.        .        5 

Diimfriei,    ,        . 

1 

Luttrk, 

«        .      SI 

Dotabftrt^m, 

le 

Ltnlithgov.   . 

,       .       4 

E^inbargfa, 

3 

Perth,    , 

,    n 

Elfio,           .        . 

3 

Kenfrtir» 

3 

Fife.    .        . 

11 

Koit,      .        , 

3 

Fnr&r, 

.      31 

Stirling, 

28 

Ctiry  forw^nJ, 

108 

ToUl, 

.    252 

r 


^  1773. — The  Trustees  notice  the  introduction  of  several  new 
kinds  of  manufacture,  such  as  the  making  of  gauzes  and  thread 
at  Paisley,  and  the  making  of  several  kinds  of  fine  thread  in  imi- 
tation of  what  IS  made  at  Lisle  in  Flanders ;  and  that  the  spin- 
ning of  silk,  cotton,  and  wnol  has  been  extended  considerably, 

1776.^ — Interest  on  £40,000  in  Royal  Bank  reduced  to  4^  per 
cent,  on  1 1th  November  1776, 

1779. — Paid  William  Alison  &  Co,,  Dundee,  towards  expense 
of  establishing  an  extensive  mmiufacture  of  buckrama  at  Dun- 
dee, £50. 

1782, — A  Lancaahire  wheel  for  spinning  cotton  granted  to 
Eleanor  Tomlace,  Strath miglo* 

1783, — Dyeing  in  Woad  practised. 

The  making  of  thread,  such  as  that  made  at  Lisle,  introd  tcred 
into  Renfrew, 

John  llaekie,  ilormond  Village,  Aberdeenshire,  petitions  as 
to  a  machine  he  has  invented  **  to  spin  double  and  twist  Linen 
yarn  "  (a  two-handed  wheel)  Referred  to  Professor  Copeland, 
Aberdeen, — £10  awarded. 

The  convention  of  Roval  Boroughi  in  Scotland  had  a  const* 
derable  hand  in  establisning  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  roana* 
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factures  and  the  variouB  Linen  Acts  in  Scotland.  The  following 
are  some  entries  connected  therewith,  extracted  from  the  Book 
of  the  Convention^  as  reported  in  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  3d 
August  1821|  which  show  that  the  Acts  were  solicited  for, 
and  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  Convention : — 

1727.— CkmuniuUmenf  •zpeiuw  to  London  In  loUeiting  acts  for  «a- 
oounsfng  the  Fisheriet  and  Manaftotares,  and  ettaUiihing 
tho  Board  of  TmitoM  for  tliat  porpote  ;  for  expediting  their 
patent,~-in  aU £825  13   0 

1745.~£xpenie  inenrred  in  eolioiting  Parliament  for  inereadng  the 

bounty  on  exportation  of  Linen,  •       132  10   S 

1748L— Expenae  inenrred  in  proaeenting  franda  committed  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  linen,  and  obtaining  bonntiee  on  the 
exportation  of  Britiah  Linen,    .  •  .        273  IB    6 

1756L  —Expense  of  Commiationers  at  London,  in  lolieiting  a  renewal 

of  the  Linen  boant7,-inclnding''SdUdtor's'' bill,    .  962  16  10 

1767— Expenae  of  foUdting  an  act  for  ettabliahing  a  fund  to  pro- 
mote the  raiaing  of  Fkx,  .       516   0   2 

1783.— Expenae  of  Commiadonen*  and  Solidtora'  billa,  for  their 

tronUe  in  obtaining  the  Linen  and  cotton  bounty  act,         .       622    2  10 

1784.— Surplus  from  malt  duty  in  1780,  dei,300,  being  the 
first  smce  1751. 

The  Trustees  report  that  „  preparations  are  maMne  at  present 
in  different  parts,  for  buildmg  nve  cotton  water  mills,  with  the 
proper  machmery  upon  a  very  great  scale/' 

£50  allowed  Matthew  Bar  as  a  reward  for  introducing  and 
establishing  the  manufacture  of  black  silk  Florentines ;  striped, 
spotted,  and  figured  velvets  for  waiscoats ;  silk  and  cotton  mix- 
ture ^n^hams ;  sUk  and  Linen  stripes,  dyed  ^stians,  royal  ribbs, 
and  corduroys,  which  had  formerly  been  peculiar  to  Spitalfields 
and  Manchester. 

The  Trustees  award  £22  to  John  Squire,  tenant  of  the  Earl 
of  Kinnoul,  for  a  great  improvement  on  the  common  two-handed 
wheel,  and  appoint  the  mvention  to  be  published  in  all  the 
newspapers. 

1785.— £10  10s  awarded  to  Alexander  Cassills,  one  of  the 
Board's  itinerant  Flax- dressers,  for  an  invention  of  a  wheel  on 
a  new  construction,  for  spinning,  doubling,  and  twisting  either 
Linen,  woollen,  or  silk  yam* 

The  Board  authorises  £12  to  be  given  to  Hugh  Smith,  Flax- 
dresser,  to  erect  an  oven  for  drying  Flax,  as  an  experiment, 
such  an  oven  being  generally  used  m  Holland,  as  reported  by 
A.  Macdonald,  FIm  surveyor. 

1787.— Premium  of  £100  awarded  to  Patrick  Taylor,  Edin- 
burgh, for  introducing  into  this  country  the  figuring  of  Linen 
floorcloth  for  carpeting. 


Petition  from  James  Fergusoii,  weaver,  Aberdeen,  asking  re- 
ward for  inventing  method  of  working  two  weba  at  one  time. 
Eeferred  to  Professor  Copeland,  Aberdeen,  who  reported  that  a 
man  may  by  this  loom  weave  ten  yards  per  day  instead  of  six, 
and  that  he  believes  the  invention  to  be  new.  The  Stamp-mas- 
ters of  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Glasgow,  report  that  several  looms  of 
this  construction  had  been  made  therCp  but  tound  not  to  answer 
80  well  as  the  single  loom. 

1788, — The  report  notices  an  act  passed  in  twenty-seventh 
year  of  His  Majesty's  reiprn  fixing  the  future  annual  fund  for 
encouraging  the  growth  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  which  had  formerly 
been  fluctuating  and  dependant  on  the  quantity  of  German 
Linen  imported,  at  £2,95G  13s  8d,  being  the  average  former 
produce  of  the  fund.  The  Trustees  resolve  therefore  to  appro- 
priate this  sum  by  a  triennial  plan  the  same  as  the  other  fond. 

Premium  of  £26  awarded  to  Alexander  Robb,  at  Tongland, 
for  enabling  him  to  make  improvements  on  a  weaving  loom, 
intended  to  be  wrought  with  water  or  any  other  mechantcat 
power. 

To  Hugh  Smith,  at  Cranworth»  for  experimenting  on  a  new 
mode  of  wateriog  Flax  by  means  of  boiled  water, — £15.  These 
experiments  were  next  year  found  not  to  answer,  **  the  whole 
oily  substance  being  taken  out  of  it." 

1788. — Report  on  a  apinning-wheel,  which  fills  the  pirns  with- 
out shifting  the  thread  from  tooth  to  tooth  of  the  fly,  invented 
at  same  time  by  Peter  Dufi\  and  Hutchinson  and  l>ruimmond, 
both  wheel-wrights  in  Auchtermuchty.  Approved  and  ordered 
to  be  distributed  in  the  county.  Two  dozen  to  be  made  for  the 
Trustees  themfielves  for  this  purpose. 

An  application  for  encouragement  to  some  cotton  manufacture 
in  Inverness.  The  Board  resolved  that  application  be  refused 
upon  the  ground  that  the  cotton  manufacture  extends  itself 
uniformly  without  public  aid,  and  ought  not  to  receive  any  so 
long  as  it  continueB  to  prosper  as  at  present. 

Gratis  distribution  of  Flax  seed  to  be  discontinued. 
1789. — ^The  Trustees  propose  to  sell  the  properties  at  Loch- 
broom,  &c.,  bought  by  them,  about  1754,  *'they  having  found 
that  the  plan  has  utterly  failed.and  the  settlements  been  deserted." 
The  Trustees  remark  that  the  manufacture  of  Linen  decreases 
in  those  counties  in  which  other  manufactures  have  been  intro- 
duced 

Premium  of  £21  awarded  to  Alexander  Robb,  Ton  gland,  on 
the  favourable  report  of  Dr  Hutton,  Professor  Robinson,  Profes- 
sor Playfiiir,  and  Mr  Macvicear,  manufacturer,  for  his  invention 
of  a  loom  to  be  driven  hy  water  or  other  mechanical  power. 
John  Lochead,  weaver,  Pollockshaws,  awarded  £50  for  im- 
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provemeDt  on  common  loom,  the  chief  merit  being  to  enable  the 
weaver  to  place  the  threads  of  his  woof  or  weft  at  equal  distances, 
and  at  sucn  distances  as  he  pleased. 

1790. — Trustees  take  notice  in  their  report,  of  machinery 
now  erected  in  diflTerent  places  to  go  by  water  for  spinning 
Linen  yam,  and  of  machinery  for  threshing  com. 

On  16th  Febmary,  letters  were  received  from  the  Provosts 
of  Qlas^w,  Dundee,  and  Dunfermline,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Linen  Hall  in  Edinburgh  for  the  sale  of  Linens  was  not  now 
deemed  of  consequence  to  the  manufacturers.  Board  resolved 
to  suppress  it,  the  Hall  not  having  been  foimd  to  answer  the 
purpose  intended.  Premiums,  however,  for  cloth  competed  for 
still  given. 

On  17th  November  1790,  a  petition  from  James  Ivory  &  Co., 
of  Brixton,  Einnettles,  setting  forth  that  they  had  erected  there 
one  of  the  patent  machines  for  spinning  Linen  yam  to  go  by 
water,  having  purchased  a  license  for  that  purpose  from  John 
Eindrew  &  Co.,  of  Darlington,  the  patentees,  which  with  the 
expense  of  the  machinery,  and  of  a  water  mill,  has  cost  them 
about  £1000,  was  r^  to  the  Trustees.  This  subject  is  referred 
to  in  the  "  Popular  Lectures,"  page  238.  Li  the  petition  they 
state  that  '^  it  is  their  intention  upon  this  machine  to  try  the 
spinning  of  heavy  yam  fit  for  the  Osnaburg  manufacture,  whidi 
hitherto  had  not  been  attempted,"  and  as  the  succeeding  in  this 
experiment,  and  the  success  of  this  new  mode  of  spinning,  is 
highly  interesting  to  the  Linen  manufacture  of^  ScotUnd, 
they  pray  that  the  Board  will  patronise  and  encourage  them  in 
the  foresaid  undertakiDg. 

1791. — On  19th  January  this  year  the  Secretary  acquainted 
the  Board  that  samples  of  the  coarse  Linen  yam  spun  at  the 
water  mill  at  Brigton,  and  of  the  thread  and  cloth  made  from 
the  yam,  have  lately  been  sent  to  this  office  for  inspection,  and 
that  the  same  had  been  accordingly  inspected  by  four  judges, 
whom  the  Secretary  (by  Mr  Graham,  of  Fin  tray's  desire),  called 
for  the  purpose.  The  Secretary  then  presented  the  judges'  report, 
in  which  they  say  that  the  yam  is  weU  and  regularly  made,  more 
so  indeed  than  the  generality  of  what  is  spun  by  hand,  and 
that  the  cloth  manufactured  from  the  mill  yam  is  a  good  mar- 
ketable article,  and  equal  to  anjrthing  of  the  kind  they  have  seen ; 
and  the  Secretary  presented  a  certificate  from  a  number  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Linen  at  Dundee,  a  let- 
ter firom  the  Bev.  Dr  Small  there,  and  one  from  Professor  Play- 
fair  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  all  testifying  the  public  spint, 
and  the  probable  utility  that  will  result  from  the  erection  ot  this 
water  mill,  and  the  merit  and  ingenuity  of  Mr  Ivory,  the  princi- 
pal undertaker  of  the  project,  which  being  considered,  the  Board 
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Tesolved  by  a  majority,  ''eb  it  would  appear  that  this  is  the  first 
undertakiDg  af  the  kind  which  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Scotland, 
and  that  the  undertakers  have  incurred  a  large  expense  in  it, 
that  they  shall  he  allowed  a  premium  of  £300,  payable  in  three 
moities  of  £100  per  annum,  provided  always  it  shall  appear  that 
the  patent  of  the  Darliogton  Company,  by  whom  the  machinery 
was  invented^  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  as  to  which  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  enquire  and  report" 

On  26th  January,  Secretary  reported  that  lie  had  made 
inquiry  at  the  Oflice  of  Chancery,  and  that  he  finds  that  it  does 
extend  to  Scotland,  whereupon  it  was  resolved  that  ''  in  con- 
sideration of  the  patent,  they  cannot  confirm  the  premium  pro- 
posed  without  deviating  from  the  constant  and  umform  practice 
of  this  Board" 

The  Trustees  propose  to  purchase  the  vested  rights  of  the 
foreign  weavers  io  Picardy,  these  weavers  having  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  themselves  to  other  trades,  the  cambric  manufac- 
ture having  failed  them* 

Awarded  to  Alexander  Webster,  damask  and  dia|>er  weaver, 
on  account  of  his  h?iving  introduced  and  established  that  branch 
of  manufacture  at  Dundee^  £20. 

1793. — William  Allan  instructed  to  di>  one  pattern  for  the 
damask  manufacture.  This  was  done  occasionally,  he  being 
bound  to  do  two  patterns  every  year,  such  as  the  Hoard  may 
appoint,  in  ornamental  manufactures  or  house  work. 

Thomas  Moncur,  Yarn  Inspector^  Alyth,  having  been  charged 
by  Mr  Nairn,  of  Drumkilbo,  Mr  Dalgaims,  of  In^liston,  Mr 
William  Watson,  Ochtertyre,  &c,,  of  spreading  seditious  prin- 
ciples, especially  of  having  drank  at  the  Cross  of  Meigle,  the 
toast  of  *'  Success  to  the  French  Liberty  and  Equality,*'  ordered 
to  return  answers  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself. 

1794. — On  11th  June,  Alex,  Aberdein  A  Co*,  of  Arbroath, 
petitioned  the  Board  for  aid  to  erect  a  mill  house  for  holding 
machinery  for  spinning  Linen  yam  by  water,  which  they  pro- 
pose erecting  on  the  Brothock,  the  machinery  to  be  constructed 
upon  original  principles  of  their  own. 

1797.— Awarded  to  Henry  Meldmm,  weaver,  BunfermKoei 
for  discovering  an  ingenious  method  oi  weaving  Marseillod 
quilting  with  coloured  sprigs,  £10  lOs. 

1798- — Premium  awarded  to  Thomas  Arbuthnot  4  Co.  for  en- 
couraging a  new  establishment  formed  by  them  for  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  of  sail  cloth,  Ac,  at  Peterhead,  Wm,  Ford,  manu- 
facturer, Montrose,  applied  for  a  reward  for  inventing  a  method 
of  making  sail  cloth  on  a  new  plan — the  warp  being  twisted  and 
woven  without  any  starch  or  tallow  applied  to  it.  Oo  inspection^ 
iome  manufacturers  report  that  the  method  is  new  to  them, 

1799, — Patrick  More,  Ekiinburgh,  petitions  for  a  reward  for 
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oonstracting  a  machine  for  calendering  and  glazing  cotton,  which 
performs  the  work  in  an  excellent  manner,  and  at  one-third  leas 
than  at  Manchester.  Messrs  Gilchrist,  haberdashers,  Edinburgh, 
report  that  the  machine  is  applicable  to  Linen  as  well  as  cotton, 
that  it  it  Ihe  first  machine  of  the  kind  which  has  been  set  up  in 
Edinburgh,  that  he  does  their  goods  in  all  respects  as  well  as  thej 
formerly  had  them  done  at  Manchester,  and  upon  more  reasonable 
terms.    Board  grant  premium  of  £30. 

1800. — The  Board  reftised  application  from  Sir  J.  Sinclair  for 
spinning  schools  at  Caithness,  m  as  much  as  spinning  is  now  so 
generally  known,  and  so  easily  acquired,  as  in  their  opinion  to 
render  spinning  schools  almost  unnecessary. 

1801. — ^Pemium  of  £10 10s  aUowed  John  Lamb,  wheelwright, 
Dunkeld,  for  a  decided  improvement  on  the  spinning-wheel.  On 
27th  November,  1805,  additional  premium  of  £10  10s  allowed 
him. 

1802. — ^To  Andrew  Steele,  Alyth,  a  premium  for  his  ingenuity 
and  industry  in  weaving  with  a  wooden  arm  and  hand,  £10  lOa. 

The  Trustees  report  for  many  years  an  annual  decrease  of  the 
quantities  of  Linen  manufactured,  thus — "  The  decrease  is  chiefly 
in  the  fabrics  which  are  manufsu^tured  for  exportation,  and  upon 
which  a  bountv  is  payable,  without  which  bounty,  as  the  Trustees 
have  repeatedly  thought  it  their  duty  to  observe,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Scottish  manufacturers  to  contend  with 
foreigners,  while  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  from  the  latter  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  raw  material." 

1803. — The  Board  approves  of  some  very  bad  Linen,  forfeited, 
being  publicly  burnt  on  the  market-day  at  each  of  the  towns  of 
Forfar,  Kirriemuir,  Glammis,  Dundee,  and  Brechin. 

1804. — Thomas  Parker,  Edinburgh,  petitions  as  inventor  of  a 
machine  for  recovering  Flax  out  of  the  waste ;  allowed  £40  to 
erect  one  as  an  expeiiment. 

1806. — David  Bonar,  weaver,  Dunfermline,  took  out  a  patent  for 
improvements  on  the  damask  looms,  and  had  sold  the  patent  to 
the  Operative  Weaver  Society  there  for  £350. 

In  April,  1806,  a  quantity  of  faulty  foreign  Linseed  was  seized 
at  Leith  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  brought  an 
action  before  the  Sberiff  to  have  it  forfeited,  in  terms  of  the 
Statute  regulating  the  importation,  and  the  Sheriff  pronounced 
sentence  of  forfeiture.  The  owner  appealed  to  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  who  affirmed  the  Sheriffs  decision,  and  ibimd  the 
proprietor  liable  in  expenses. 

The  premiums  offered  in  January,  1807,  by  the  Trustees  for 
the  best  Bavens-duck,  sheeting,  diaper,  huckaback,  plain.Linen, 
&c.,  were  from  £15  to  £20  each  fabric  for  the  best,  and  £10 
to  £15  for  the  second  best  in  colour,  fabric,  and  design.  Sec,  In 
December,  same  year,  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors 
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were  advertiacd  ;^five  of  them  belonged  to  East  Wemyss,  three 
to  Dunfermlme,  two  to  Edinburgh,  and  one  to  Culross,  being 
eleven  in  all  for  Linen  fabrics. 

1807. — ^Cotton  and  coffee  bagging  first  mentioned.  This  year 
the  Stamp-masters  in  Dundee  were  David  Blair,  Archibald  Neil- 
son,  and  JohD  Alison. 

To  William  Taylor^  Edinburgh,  towards  the  expense  of  er^t- 
ing  machinery  for  preparing  tow  yarns  for  coarse  Linen,  called 
Duck  (first  mention  of  this),  £25. 

The  Trustees  for  Manufactures  showed  commendable  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  trade  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  In 
consequence  of  complaints  of  false  reel  and  falRe  tale  of  Lioen 
yarn,  and  putting  up  the  yarn  irregularly,  intimation  was  given 
that  the  penalties  enforced  by  law  would  be  rigorously  inflicted 
upon  those  infringing  the  law,  and  their  officers  were  authorised 
to  enter  into  shops,  warehouses,  Ac,  to  search  for  same.  They 
also  advertised  that  they  would  henceforth  rigorously  seize  all 
faulty  linseed,  and  aid  in  enforcing  the  penalties  ordained  by 
statute  against  selling  old  or  bad-sowing  seed*  The  seller  was 
bound  to  deliver  an  account,  subscribed  by  him,  along  with  every 
parcel  of  linseed  sold,  specifying  the  quantily,  price,  port  from 
which  it  came,  year  of  its  growth,  and  the  country  where  grown. 
The  Trustees  recommended  that  none  excepting  Higa,  Dutch, 
or  Philadelphia  seed  should  be  sown,  as  none  else  was  good* 

In  1800  the  Trustees  had  aUowed  importation  of  Unseed  for 
crushing  for  oil,  on  security  being  granted  that  it  would  be  so 
used.  In  1804  the  liberty  was  removed,  finding  it  injurious 
to  sowing  of  lint.  This  appears  from  minute,  4th  Februarv, 
1807. 

1807. — Alexander  Robertson,  Pathhead,  invented  an  improve- 
ment in  heckles,  the  chief  of  which  was  attaching  a  spring  to  them, 
which  makes  them  yield  gently  to  the  pull  of  the  Flax-dresser^ 
thus  lessening  the  breakage  of  the  Flax,  and  the  coosequent  yield 
of  tow — £25  premium  allowed. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  in  April,  1809,  intimated  that  the 
premiums  for  raising  Flax  and  Flaxseed  for  crop  1807  were  then 
payable.  The  premium  on  Flax  was  9d  a  stone,  and  on  Flaxseed 
9d*  a  peck,  if  it  was  certified  by  the  sorveyor  to  be  fit  for  sowing. 

4th  July,  1810.— Joseph  Crompton,  of  Mancbeeter,  presently 
residing  in  Dundee,  asks  premium  for  a  sail-cloth  loom,  which 
he  had  invented  to  go  by  water  or  steam,  and  presenting  a  certifi- 
cate from  sev^td  maau&cturers  in  favour  of  the  loom  ;  but  Mr 
Blair  reporting  unfevourably — Petition  refused. 
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About  1813,  and  for  a  year  or  two  thereafter,  Lee's  scutching 
machine  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Trustees. 

2d  June,  1813. — A  Petition  from  millspinners  in  Fife  to  help 
them  in  getting  bill  to  impose  a  duty  on  all  foreign  yam  importea 
was  refused,  "  because  tne  mills  have  hitherto  been  wholly  em- 
ployed in  spinnin&;yamforthemanuiacture  of  Osnaburgs  andother 
coarse  cloth  made  in  Forfarshire,  while  the  greatest  part  of  the 
manufactures  in  Fife  and  Perth  are  still  dependant  on  hand- 
spinning  at  home,  but  chiefly  what  is  spun  in  Irelandand  Qermanyj 
which  last  is  understood  to  be  preferred  to  Irish  by  our  manu- 
facturers." 

1813.— Reward  of  £52  10s  given  to  Francis  Blair,  Linen 
manufacturer,  Edinburgh,  for  invention  of  a  sail  cloth  loom  to  go 
by  water,  the  chief  excellence  of  which  is  that  it  gives  both'  an 
open  and  close  stroke  everything  the  shuttle  passes  through* 
Reported  favourably  of  by  Professor  Playfair  ana  others. 

25th  IMay,  1816. — Sunn  Hemp  or  India  Hemp  for  manufac- 
turing into  bagging  first  introduced  into  Dundee  by  I^fr 
Maberly,  of  London.  Board  resolve  that  the  bagging  shall  be 
stamped  '^  India  Hemp,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Baltic  Hemp, 
if  the  former  be  colourea  to  represent  Baltic  Hemp. 

1816. — Several  experiments  having  been  made  at  Airdrie,  by 
order  of  the  Board,  of  Lee's  machinery  for  scutching  Flax  with- 
out steeping — of  the  ordinary  hand-scutcher  and  breaker  from 
Yorkshire — ^and  of  the  ordinary  Flax  mill ;  Reports  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  mill. 

In  1817  instructions  for  growing  Flax  and  for  the  culture  and 
preparation  of  Hemp  were  published  by  the  Trustees.  For 
Hemp,  4  to  5  bushels  the  English  acre  were  necessary  for  seed. 
It  was  said  to  be  a  most  beautiful  crop,  and  to  leave  the  land 
clean.  It  ^ows  more  than  six  feet  in  eight  weeks.  In  the 
morning  the  nead  of  each  plant  is  turned  to  the  east  to  meet  the 
rising  sun,  it  follows  it  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  it  is 
found  pointing  to  the  west.  In  the  night  it  collects  a  large 
quantity  of  dew,  which  falls  to  the  ground,  and  keeps  it  in  a 
moist  state  till  the  crop  is  pulled. 

22d  Januarjr,  1817. — Rewai-d  of  £50  given  to  Gteorge  Dow, 
Panmure,  for  improvement  in  scutching-miU,  chiefly  because  the 
farmers  certify  that  he  dresses  their  Flax  so  well. 

Patent  by  Samuel  Hill,  of  London,  for  new  machinery  for 
breaking,  rubbing,  and  heckling  Flax,  whether  watered  or  un- 
watered,  brought  before  the  Board,  and  recommended  by  Sir 
J.  Sinclair  ;  ordered  to  be  examined,  and  report. 

No  more  applications  for  twisting  machines  for  thread  manu- 
facture made  after  this  period. 
The  manufacture  of  Forfarshire  now  very  far  exceeds  that 
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of  EQj  other  county,  conskting  almost  entirely  of  the  coarse 
fabrics. 

1818.— Of  31,283,100^  yards  stamped,  19,000,000  stamped  in 
Forfarshire  alone.     Bounty  still  allowed  on  exportation  of  these. 

Premium  of  £5  5s,  awarded  to  James  Leitch,  Galashiels,  for 
improvement  on  two-handed-spinning- wheel. 

JLafit  pa\TDent  foi  spinning  achools — to  Miss  Cunningham 
Ballantine  for  school  at  Campbeltou, 

1819. — Premium  of  £30  awarded  to  Henry  Meldrum,  weaver, 
and  Robert  M'Gregor,  pattem-drawer,  Dunibrmline,  for  improve- 
ments in  weaving  diaper. 

A  trial  of  Hiirs  method  of  scutching  Flax,  made  at  Dundee,  and 
statement  drawn  up  by  Messrs  Brown,  mill-spinners,  in  its  favour 
— it  producing  more  clean  Flax  than  the  mill.  Board  delay 
consideraUon  till  comparative  expense,  Ac,  be  ascertained. 

Premium  of  £21  allowed  John  Spence,  Linlithgow,  for  great 
improvement  in  spinning-wheel,  by  which  yarn  is  laid  on  pirn 
evenly  without  stopping  wheel  to  change  from  tooth  to  tooth 

2d  March,  1819. — The  Trustees  issued  their  annual  Notioe 
regardiog  the  premiums  on  Flax  and  Hem j*.  In  it  they  gave 
notice,  that  for  the  year  1819,  they  will  distribnte  throughout 
Scotland,  equally  according  to  the  ClmmB  that  shall  l»e  made» 
in  terms  of  the  Regulations  given,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  £2000, 
in  premiums,  on  the  Flax  or  Hemp  raised,  not  exceeding  one 
shilling  per  stone.  The  same  to  be  clean  scutched,  and  fit 
for  the  heckle.  No  claim  to  be  admitted  from  any  person  sow- 
ing less  than  16  pecks  of  seed,  in  one  farmland  one  parish. 
Should  the  claims  exceed  £2000.  the  rate  of  preminms  to  be  re- 
duced in  proportion.  Persons  sowing  seed,  with  a  view  to  the 
premium,  to  send  intimation  to  the  office  in  Edinburgh  before 
1st  June,  of  the  pecks  and  acres  sown,  farm,  parish,  and  shire, 
each  in  separate  lines,  and  to  mention  if  it  was  solely  for  bis  own 
behoof.  A  copartnery  required  IG  pecks  tor  each  person,  and 
where  the  ground  mwn  was  not  me>asured,  16  pecks  was  held 
equivalent  to  two  acres.  The  same  parties  applving  for  the  pre- 
miums had  to  send  aflSdavit  to  the  office  beiore  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1820,  in  a  prescribed  form,  specifying  tlie  acres  and 
pcks  sown,  and  the  total  produce  in  Flax  or  Hemp,  farm^  &c. 
The  crop  might  be  sold  while  growing,  but  the  buyer  had  to 
furnish  the  grower  with  the  lint  millers  certificate  of  the  produce. 
At  the  foot  of  each  affidavit  the  manager  of  the  Fkx  mill  was 
required  to  certify,  from  the  book  kept  at  the  mill,  the  stones  of 
clean  produce,  fit  for  the  heckle,  and  free  from  tow.  Growers 
were  recommeoded  to  attend  at  the  Flax  mills  while  their  Flax 
was  being  scutched,  and  weigh  out  equal  quantities  of  rolled 
Flax  to  each  workman,  so  as  to  save  waste  in  scutching,  Ac. 
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The  premiums  were  paid  shortly  after  the  affidavits  were  given 
in,  and  notice  of  the  time  advertised  in  the  Edinburgh  news- 
jMipers  and  put  on  the  parish  church  doors,  and  the  pajrties  get- 
ting premiums  had  to  grant  receipt  in  a  prescribed  form.  The 
Notice  also  contained  instructions  about  the  quality  of  seed  fit  for 
sowing,  and  mode  of  buying  it  to  prevent  imposition  on  the  part 
of  the  seller  ;  directions  for  watering  Flax  ;  description  of  the 
best  scutching  mill,  and  other  useful  mformation. 

1821.— Crop  of  Flax  very  much  decreased,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  the  commodity. 

In  1822  the  King  approves  of  £15,000  being  expended  on 
building  an  Institution  at  north  end  of  Mound,  Edinburgh. 
The  to&  cost  of  building  the  Institution,  as  appears  from  Sie 
Trustees'  Annual  Keport  for  1828,  was  Je20,424  Us  lid. 

1823. — Flax  seed  sown  for  premiums — 661  growers,  19,900 
pecks  of  seed,  on  2487  acres. 

In  1824,  2861 1-  acres  were  sown  with  Flax  seed  in  Scotland ; 
in  1825,  1819^ ;  in  1826,  1350^ ;  in  1827,  865^ ;  in  1828, 
811f  ;  in  1829,  778. 

26th  May,  1825. — Weavers  of  Dunfermline  in  alarm  at  pro- 
posal by  Mr  Huskisson  to  take  off  the  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  damask.  The  Board  agree  to  request  that  these  duties 
may  not  be  taken  off  all  at  once,  but  gradually. 

1827. — Appropriation  of  Ainds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trus- 
tees altered  to  such  as  may  be  specified  in  any  Boyal  Warrant 

1829. — ^£1700  paid  still  for  premiums  to  Flax  growers. 

The  abolition,  on  27th  June,  1823,  of  the  law  for  the  Inspec- 
tion and  Stamping  of  Linen  in  Scotland,  greatly  abridged  tiie 
duties  of  the  Trustees,  and  their  proceedings  subsequently  had 
little  infiuence  on  the  Linen  Trade.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  give  farther  extracts  from  their  Minutes  or  Annual  Reports. 

By  the  Linen  Laws  those  engaged  in  the  Linen  trade  were 
relieved  from  all  corporation  fees.  This  in  former  times  was  a 
valuable  privilege,  as  no  Linen  manufacturer  was  required  to 
become  a  freeman  in  any  town,  or  to  join  any  Guildry  or  Trades' 
Incorporation ;  obligations  which  were  very  burdensome  on  mer- 
chants and  other  tradesmen. 
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THE     STAMP     ACT. 


The  Act  of  ParKament  13  George  I,  passed  in  1727,  is  fre- 
quently called  '*  The  Stamp  Act"  Some  extracts  from  the 
aoQual  reports  and  minutes  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Board  of 
Linen  Manufactures  appointed  by  His  Majesty  in  terms  of, 
and  as  authorised  by,  that  Act,  have  already  been  given,  and 
the  matters  relating  to  the  stamping  of  Linen  might  have 
been  embodied  with  same ;  but  as  they  refer  to  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  duties  of  the  Trustees,  some  account  of  the 
worbins:  of  the  stamping  laws,  taken  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Trustees  and  other  sources,  are  given  separately. 

By  this  Act  it  was  declared  that  no  Linen  cloth  could 
be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  till  it  had  been  inspected  and 
stamped,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  on  the  seller  and  the  same  on 
the  buyer.  For  the  convenience  ot  dealers  in  Linen,  public 
officers  were  established  in  different  districts  under  the  authority 
of  the  Trustees  whom  His  Majesty,  by  the  same  Act,  was 
empowered  to  appoint  for  overseeing,  duecting,  and  improving 
the  Linen  manufacture  in  Scotland.  These  officers  were  called 
"  Stamp- masters,"  and  their  duty  was  to  superintend  the 
measuring,  inspecting,  stamping,  and  lapping  of  all  Linens 
manufactured  for  sale  throughout  the  country.  No  Linens  of 
any  kind  made  for  home  use  required  to  be  stamped,  as  the  law 
only  extended  to  goods  made  for  sale.  The  Trustees,  in  some 
instances,  granted  private  seals,  which  authorised  manufacturers 
to  Btamp  their  own  cloth,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Act ;  but  these  seals  were  afterwards  recalled  by  the  Trustees, 
at  the  request  of  the  stamp  masters,  as  they  were  found  to  be 
injurious  to  their  pecuniary  interests. 

This  Act  contained  some  peculiar  clauses,  and  it  may  be  called 
the  ground-work  of  the  Linen  Laws  in  Scotland.  The  preamble 
states  the  Dece<K»ity  of  lawH  and  regulations,  on  account  of  great 
frauds  and  abuses  being  daily  committed,  whereby  the  demand 
is  lessened,  and  the  credit  of  these  manufactures  distrusted. 
It  irapo*^d  severe  penalties  on  yam  irregTilarly  reeled      It 
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regulated  the  width  of  the  cloth,  fixing  the  breadth  at  full  ^ 
yard,  or  full  |,  f ,  |,  J,  1  J,  or  1 J  ;  and  if  any  part  of  any  piece 
did  not  stand  one  or  other  of  these  widths,  it  was  to  be  stamped 
as  of  the  next  narrower  breadth.  Each  piece  of  broad,  doable, 
or  single  diaper,  made  for  table  cloths,  had  to  be  full  two  yards 
wide.  All  cloths  to  be  whitened  must  contain  at  least  12}  yards. 
A  weaver  was  required  to  run  a  coarse  coloured  thread  through 
every  200  threads  of  the  warp,  to  distinguish  the  number  of 
hundreds  of  threads  in  the  breadth  of  the  cloth ;  and  another 
coloured  thread  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  former,  through 
every  40  threads  of  the  warp,  to  distinguish  the  number  of  beers 
or  scores.  By  the  statute  no  manufacturer  was  allowed  to  set 
up  until  he  had  given  security  that  he  would  not  weave  any 
cloth  contrary  to  these  laws,  failing  which  he  would  forfeit  all 
the  cloth  woven  by  him.  He  was  also  obliged  to  take  an  oath, 
to  be  administered  by  the  stamp-master  every  time  he  took  cloth 
to  the  stamp-ofEice,  that  all  the  goods  were  really  the  manufac- 
ture of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  of  no  other  place.  The  cloth 
was  all  to  be  measured  by  the  "  standard  yard  wand."  The 
stamp-master  or  lapper  might  apply  to  a  magistrate  to  forfeit 
the  cloth  if  faulty,  and,  if  so  adjudged,  it  was  cut  into  several 
pieces  for  the  use  of  the  lapper.  The  stamp-master  was  required 
to  make  good  the  value  of  the  cloth  to  the  party  who  bought  it 
on  the  credit  of  the  stamp,  if  faulty  or  wrong  measured,  and  also 
pay  £5  for  each  dereliction  of  duty,  besides  being  dismissed.  The 
stamper  was  required  to  stamp  the  cloth  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  being  offered  to  him. 

When  the  Act  was  passed  actual  measurement  and  inspec- 
tion might  have  been  frequently  necessary.  The  Flax  was 
home-grown  and  ill  cleaned ;  the  yams,  spun  by  the  distaff 
or  hand-wheel,  variable  in  quality  and  weak;  and  the  cloth 
**  bleached  on  the  gowan  brae,  and  beetled  in  the  burn.*" 
The  manufacturer  nearly  corresponded  to  the  weaver  of  the 
present  day ;  and,  from  his  insignificance  and  the  distance  of  his 
dwelling,  little  known  to  the  purchaser  of  his  cloth.  These 
reasons  did  not  warrant  the  imposition  of  such  trammels  and 
restrictions  upon  the  trade,  but  at  that  early  period  fiscal 
regulations  were  common,  and  their  injurious  effect  not  fully 
understood. 
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The  fee  for  mspectiDg,  measuriDg,  stamping,  and  lappiog 
Linen,  was  one  penny  sterling  per  40  yards,  not  exceeding  lOd 
a  yard,  and  2d  above  that  value,  which  fee  went  to  the  stamp- 
maeter,  Wlien  required  to  beetle  the  doth,  double  fees  were 
authorised  to  be  charged* 

The  different  descriptions  of  Linens  subject  to  stamping  in 
1727  were  the  foUowing,  viz. : — White  Linen,  brown  Linen, 
diaper  and  damask,  striped  Linen,  checked  Linen  and  Bengals, 
tykens^  checked  handkerchiefs,  mnslin  handkerchiefs,  cambrics 
and  lawns  or  Carolines,  muslins  or  Glasgows^  muslin  cravats  or 
Paisleys.  In  1730  barns,  straitzens,  and  tweels  were  added ;  and 
in  1731  calico,  satinet,  and  cambric  Holland 

Sail-cloth  and  vitries  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  but  the  Legislature  required  that  manufacturers  of 
these  fabrics  should  make  them  of  a  defined  description  of  yarn, 
and  stamp  his  name  on  the  cloth  ^  under  a  severe  penalty  for 
non-performance.  These  restrictions  were  imposed  by  an  Act 
coeval  with  the  Stamp  Act,  and  they  were  i^athdrawn  by  Par- 
liament in  1820.  The  bill  for  this  purpose  says,  **  Whereas 
an  Act  was  made  in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  Geo,  II,,  entitled 
an  Act  for  the  further  encouraging  and  regulating  the  manufac- 
ture of  British  sail-cloth,  and  for  the  more  effectual  securing  the 
duties  now  payable  on  foreign  sail-cloth  imported  into  this 
kingdom  ;  and  whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  great  improve- 
ments, &c.,  the  Act  should  be  repealed,  be  it  enacted,  &c.,  that 
so  much  of  the  said  Act  as  relates  to  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  British  sail-cloth,  and  the  manner  of  manu- 
facturing the  same,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  repealed" 

For  a  considerable  period  cotton  bagging  did  not  come  within  the 
operation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  great  complaints  were  made  by 
purchasers  about  the  fraudulent  manner  in  which  it  was  frequently 
made  up — a  good  sheet  being  put  outride,  while  the  great  bulk 
of  the  piece  was  thin  and  of  inferior  yam.  By  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  given  in  the  beginning  of  1814,  cotton  bagging 
was  found  to  be  subject  to  the  fees  of  the  stamp-master-  The 
Trustees  thereupon  intimated  that,  in  oonsequenoeof  the  decision 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  cotton  bagging  should  be 
inspected  and  stamped  by  the  public  stamp-master  the  same  a« 
other  cloth,  and  that  anv  pieces  exposed  to  sale  unstamped 
a  g2 
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fihould  be  seized,  and  the  vender  fined.  That  makers  might 
have  time  to  dispose  of  their  present  stock,  it  was  ordered  that 
no  seizure  should  be  made  before  1st  June,  1814.  The  article 
thereafter  continued  to  be  stamped  during  the  existence  of  the  Act 

The  Trustees,  in  their  regulations  to  the  stamp-masters, 
advised  them  to  be  careful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as 
they  were  to  look  sharply  after  them,  and  to  pay  no  regard  to 
the  common  excuse  of  the  first  fault.  Notwithstanding  this 
standing  regulation,  in  the  course  of  time  abuses  crept  into  the 
system  as  practised  by  the  stamp-masters,  which  gave  rise  to 
general  and  loud  complaints.  To  obviate  some  of  these  well- 
foimded  objections,  respectable  manufacturers  were  allowed  to 
erect  measuring  reels  in  their  own  premises,  and  the  stamp- 
masters  held  their  measurement  of  the  goods  as  correct,  and 
stamped  them  accordingly.  This  saved  these  manufacturers 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking  all  their  goods  to  the  public 
stamp-office.  Others  commuted  their  fees  for  one-half,  and  in 
some  cases  for  one-third  of  the  price  fixed  by  the  Act. 

The  Glasgow  merchants  applied  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
allow  the  national  stamp  to  be  cut  from  Linens  exported  to 
ff»reign  countries,  but  they  peremptorily  refused  their  consent. 
These  parties  then  applied  to  Government,  who  agreed  to  their 
request,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  1814,  54  Geo.  III.,  cap.  127, 
altering  the  law  to  the  extent  prayed  for.  After  this  change  the 
national  stamp  was  cut  from  nearly  all  the  Linen  exported,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  pieces  so  cut  off  were  sold  for  shoe  lining. 

About  this  period  the  mill -spinners  made  out  an  unanswerable 
case  for  being  relieved  from  tiie  odious  seizure  of  their  yams 
under  the  antiquated  statutes  called  the  Linen  Laws.  It  was 
shown  that  it  was  then  impossible  to  reel  every  cut  with  pre- 
cisely 120  threads,  and  that  to  seize  yarn,  as  was  frequently 
done,  for  having  a  thread  too  few  or  too  many,  was  both  vexa- 
tious and  unjust.  The  Board  of  Trustees  clung  to  their  laws  as 
if  they  were  infallible,  and  not  to  be  touched  with  mortal  hands, 
and  refused  to  permit  any  alteration.  The  spinners  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  go  to  Parliament  with  their  case,  or  they 
might  have  been  as  successful  in  getting  rid  of  such  frivolous 
and  useless  restrictions  as  the  Glasgow  merchants  were. 

In  1820  a  series  of  ably  written  letters  appeared  in  the  Dun- 
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dee.  Advertiser  pointing  out  the  abuses  wbich  then  existed  in  the 
admiiiistration  of  the  Act,  and  the  injurious  tendency  which  the 
law,  however  wrought,  had  upon  the  progress  of  the  trade.  It 
was  shown  that  the  stamp-masters  regularly  and  syBtematically 
broke  the  law  themselvea  in  many  ways :  that,  if  it  was  to  be 
enforced  strictly,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture  of  Os- 
naburgs  and  sheetings,  the  then  principal  Linen  fabrics,  as  they 
were  not  of  any  of  the  widths  authorised  by  the  act:  that 
other  textile  fabrics  manufactured  in  Scotland  were  not  subject 
to  the  operation  of  any  such  law,  and  yet  they  h<id  prospered 
even  more  than  tbe  Linen  trade :  that  the  Linen  manufactures 
of  England  were  free  from  sucli  restrictions,  and  yet  they  were 
in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  those  of  Scotland :  that  even 
Bail*cloth  and  vitries,  branches  of  the  Linen  trade  in  Scotland, 
were  exempt  from  the  control  of  the  stamp-master,  but  did  not 
suffer  in  consequence :  that  the  stamp  was  a  stigma  on  the 
trade,  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  impolitic :  and  that,  whether 
or  not  the  Stamp  Laws  were  founded  on  erroneous  principles  ot 
legislation,  they  had  outlived  the  period  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  originally  framed,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  charge  for  stamping,  though  smalf,  was  said  to  be 
as  much  on  a  piece  as  the  expense  of  carrying  it  to  London* 
It  was  a  burden  on  a  manufacture  in  which  we  have  rivals 
that  meet  us  almost  on  an  equal  footing,  which  was  very  differ- 
ent from  one  on  an  article  in  which  we  had  an  undoubted  pre- 
eminence. It  is  a  tax  counteracted  by  a  bounty,  and  the 
bounty  "  is  exceptionable  in  the  great  scale  of  commercial  policy.*' 

The  woollens  of  Yorkshire  were  at  one  time  subject  to  sealing 
or  stamping,  much  as  Linens  were  in  Scotland,  but  those  made 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Lancashire  were  free  from  this  law. 
In  1821  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  Act ; 
and,  in  bringing  up  the  report,  Mr  Wortley,  the  chairmun^  said 
'*  competition  was  enough  to  keep  every  one  bcmesf  The 
Act  was  repealed  and  the  manufacturers  relieved  from  inquisi- 
torial control. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Eoaixl  ot 
Trustees  have  reference  to  the  Stamping  Laws,  and  are  expla- 
natory of  the  forgoing  particuXars  on  thg  sabiect : — 
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On  13th  July  1737,  a  web  of  Linen  (insofficient)  stamped  by 
David  Dalgleidi,  stamp-master,  Dunfermline,  bavins:  been  di»- 
covered,  he  was  dismissed,  and  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
were  desired  "  to  cause  bum  publickly  one  part  of  the  said  web 
here,  and  the  other  part  at  Dunfermline." 

2()th  November  1786. — The  Linen  and  cotton  printers  of 
Glasgow  petition  the  Trustees  that  the  stamping  of  these  fabrics 
be  discontinued. 

17th  January  1787. — The  Board  determine  that  cloth  made 
of  Linen  and  cotton  mixed,  may  be  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  the  law,  but  not  cloth  made  wholly  of  Linen. 

5th  December  1787. — The  Board  agree,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  of  cambric  in  Glasgow,  to  discontinue 
stamping  that  kind  of  cloth. 

8tn  July  1789. — Petition  received  from  the  Linen  merchants 
of  Dundee,  complaining  of  the  ignorance  of  the  stamp-masters 
in  Fife  as  to  Osnaburgs,  this  manufacture  having  been  lately 
introduced. 

20th  January,  1790. — A  third  stamp-master  appointed  to 
Dundee. 

6th  June  1792. — Board  resolved  that  all  sail-cloth  shall  be 
stamped,  being  specially  influenced  by  a  letter  from  William 
Sturrock,  manufacturer  of  sail-cloth,  A.  Wilson,  linen-dealer, 
and  D.  Blair,  stamp-master,  Dundee,  setting  forth  the  great 
necessity  of  sail-cloth  being  stamped  to  prevent  frauds,  especially 
in  case  ^'  a  manufacturer  should  mark  his  cloth  with  a  No.  it 
did  not  deserve,  and  a  vessel  is  furnished  with  sails  of  such  cloth, 
it  may  be  the  laeans  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  every  person 
on  board  perishing." 

11th  July  1792. — Remonstrances  against  this  resolution  from 
the  manufacturers  in  Dundee  and  Arbroath,  "  as  it  will  not  only 
put  them  to  great  inconvenience,  but  subject  tliem  to  a  kind  of 
tax,  from  which  the  sail-makers  in  England  arc  fi'eed."  The 
Board  resolved  to  adhere. 

22d  May  1793. — Secretary  reports  that  everything  was  ready 
for  issuing  orders  as  to  stamping  sail-cloth,  but  having  heard 
that  it  would  likely  be  very  unpopular,  and  would  be  opposed  at 
all  places  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on,  he  has  thought 
right  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Board.  The  Board  is  nonplussed, 
and  defer  consideration.  On  11th  December  same  year,  Board 
finally  determine  that  they  have  no  power  to  enforce  the  stamp- 
ing of  sail-cloth,  and  cancel  the  resolution  of  6th  June,  1792. 

28th  May  1800. — Petition  received  from  owners  of  water 
spinning-mills  in  Fifeshire,  praying  to  have  their  mill  spun  yarn 
relieved  from  inspection  by  the  Board  s  officers. 
25th  February  1801. — ^Various  reports  from  manufacturing 
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towns  being  read  m  to  this,  which  were  very  contradictory, 
adjouraed  cooBideration  of  the  petition  sine  die* 

1805. — Reports  that  officers  had  seized  a  quantity  of  yams, 
not  reeled  occordiog  to  law,  and  that  Sherifi'  of  Fife  had  declared 
it  forfeited.  Appem  taken  to  Circuit  Court  at  Perth,  and  sen- 
tence of  yheriff  confirmed. 

1806.  — The  Proprietors  of  Kirkknd  MUl,  Fife,  refufled 
admitt>ance  to  the  Cupar  Inspector  to  inspect  their  yarn,  and 
officers  accordingly  instructed  to  insist  on  being  admitted,  and, 
if  again  refiised,  to  prosecute  for  the  penalty  under  24  Geo.  11., 
c.  24. 

Petition  received  from  mill-flpinners  against  present  law,  in- 
timating that  they  intend  applying  to  Parliament  for  alteration, 
and  wishing  Board's  concurrence  Wrote  to  them  to  print  their 
Bill  and  send  it  for  consideration.  The  purport  of  the  Bill  was 
— relieving  spinners  irom  control  and  inspection  of  the  Board's 
officers,  and  giving  the  power  of  prosecuting  for  bad  yam  to 
ag^ieved  purchaser  only.     Draft  of  the  BUI  sent. 

In  1808. — Board  resolve  to  lesiBt  change  of  law. 

1811.  —  The  opinions  of  various  manufacturing  towns  in 
Fortar,  Fife,  ana  Perthshires,  hostile  to  the  change,  public 
meetiogs  being  convened  for  the  purpose  at  Dundee,  Forfar, 
Kirriemuir,  Brechin,  Arbroath,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Dunfermline ; 
answer  of  the  spinners  thereto  ;  and  Sir  Blair  s  own  opinion 
on  the  subject  before  the  Board.  The  whole  matter  having 
been  taken  into  consideration,  the  Board  find : — 

1.  That  the  proposed  law,  even  though  it  were  expedient  that 
an  alteration  should  be  made^  provides  no  sufficient  check  against 
fraud. 

2.  That  the  checks  imposed  by  the  present  law  are  whole- 
some. 

3.  That  there  are  spinning  mills  in  Forfarshire  where  yam  is 
regularly  made  up  according  to  law  without  inconvenience  to 
the  owners,  and  whose  yam  has  not  been  seized  for  years. 

4.  That  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  manufacturert  in 
Forfar  and  Fifeshires  is  hostile  to  a  change. 

5.  That  these  opinions  have  been  freely  expressed  at  public 
meetings  called  to  consider  the  question. 

181 L — Petition  from  John  Melville,  stamp-master,  Dysart, 
to  allow  duck  and  sheeting,  made  in  imitatioa  of  Kussian,  to 
mm  unstamped,  that  they  may  pass  for  Russian.     Petition  r#* 

1812. — David  Lawson,  of  Dundee,  appealed  against  seizare 
of  bagging  made  of  Hemp,  becaose  unstamped,  and  Sheriff  de* 
cided  in  his  favour.  Trustees  appealed  to  Court  of  J  usticiarT. 
and  SheriflTs  sentence  reversed. 
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17th  February  1813. — Memorial  from  certain  Glasgow  mer- 
chants against  intended  seizure  of  Linen  cut  up  into  short 
lengths  and  made  up  so.  as  to  resemble  German  and  French 
Linen  for  exportation  to  South  America,  which  used  to  be  sent  ex- 
clusively from  Old  Spain  and  Portugal  Of  late  years  they  were 
largely  imported  into  Britain  from  Grermany,  and  carried  to 
these  colonies  by  the  Americans,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  America,  and  other  chants  in  our  foreign  relations,  are 
likely  to  fiedl  into  the  hands  of  British  merchants.  The  memo- 
rial represented  that  the  people  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America  would  not  buy  the  Linen  if  stamped  with  Scotch  or 
Irish  stamps,  which  had  to  be  cut  off,  so  great  was  their  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  French  and  Grerman  Linen.  Board  con- 
nive at  ^s,  being  assured  that  the  Linen  had  been  originally 
stamped. 

3d  March. — Petition  from  Glasgow  merchants  asking  the  Board 
to  recommend  doing  away  with  stamping  Linen  for  exportation. 

13th  April. — The  Board  depone,  on  opinion  of  Mr  Blair, 
that  the  Stamping  Act  is  one  of  the  wisest  in  the  Statute 
Book,  and  give  their  reasons  at  length. 

20th  June.  —  Remonstrance  from  merchants  and  calender- 
ers,  Glas^w,  presented.  Tlie  Board  adhere  to  resolution  of 
13th  April,  but  agree  to  dispense  with  oath  of  calenderers. 

6th  July  1814. — ^Bill  introduced  for  doing  away  with  Stamp- 
ing Linen  for  exportation.  The  Board  strongly  disapprove  and 
resolve  to  oppose.    Bill  passed  23d  July,  1814. 

December,  1817. — It  appears  that  a  recent  act  of  Parliament 
authorises  national  stamp  to  be  cut  off  Scotch  Linen  exported — 
and  that  manufacturers  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  stamp  off, 
even  before  sending  the  Linen  to  London. 

21st  November  1820. — ^Mr  Blair  draws  attention  of  Board  to 
a  motion  made  in  the  Convention  of  Royal  Boroughs,  to  the 
effect  that  Linen  stamping  is  useless,  is  a  tax  upon  the  manu- 
facture, and  ought  to  be  abolished.  Board  resolve  on  a  series 
of  resolutions  in  defence  of  the  practice,  and  the  policy  of  its  con- 
tinuance, and  send  copies  of  these  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  each 
Royal  Borough  in  Scotland. 

19th  December  1820. — ^Memorial  from  seventy  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Linen  in  Dundee,  noticing  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Law  for  Stamping,  passed  at  a  public 
meeting  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  flaxspinners,  in 
Guild  Hall  of  Dundee,  on  30th  Kovember  1820,  and  urging 
that  the  meeting,  though  respectable,  did  not  consist  ot 
more  than  sixty  people — ^giving  their  opinion  that  the  law  was 
beneficial  to  the  trade,  and  asking  the  Board  to  resist  alterations. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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1821.—  Peveral  resolutioDS  received  from  Dundee  for  and  against 
the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Stamp-masters  ;  also  from  Custom-house 
at  Greenock,  urging  that  ^vere  stamping  abolished,  there  would 
be  great  risk  of  frauds  as  to  the  bounties,  low-])riccd  cloth  heing 
entered  as  of  a  higher  value.  The  Board  defend  the  stamp- 
masters,  and  argue  against  any  change ;  and  unanimously  re&olve 
to  adhere  to  the  present  practice. 

1822. — Report  by  their  Secretary  to  the  Linen  Board  in  Ire- 
land showing  the  good  efiect  of  public  stamping.  Presented  and 
laid  on  table, 

2Dth  March  1823.— Letter  from  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  Trade,  mentioning  that  in  consequence  of  representations 
from  various  m^iuiacturers  in  Scotland,  their  Lordihips  had 
under  their  consideration  the  several  acts  relative  to  the  Linen 
manufacture ;  and  their  Lordships  being  of  opinion  that  it  may 
be  advisable  to  submit  to  Parliament,  during  the  present  session, 
a  bill  to  repeal  such  parts  of  these  acts  as  have  reference  to  the 
measuring^  lapping,  and  stamping  such  Linens,  and  affixing  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  to  each  piece,  and  requesting  any 
remarks.  Board  send  letter  deprecatmg  the  repeal  as  **  fraught 
with  danger  to  all  but  a  few  capitalists  of  manufacturers,  who 
are  probablv  aiming  at  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the  Scotch 
Linen  Trade/* 

5th  May. — Secretary  (in  London)  reports  that  llr  Hus- 
kisson  had  resolved  to  bring  id  a  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  for 
the  stamping  of  Linen,  or,  as  it  is  reported,  to  make  it  optional 
to  the  manufacturers  to  stamp  themselves,  or  have  thera  stamped 
by  public  stamp-masters — toat  a  Deputation  of  buyers  from 
Dundee  are  in  London,  have  printed  their  case,  and  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  deleat  the  bill  Also  presented  a  letter  from 
J.  B.  Miller,  on  the  part  of  the  Deputies  of  tlie  Dundee  buyers, 
stating  that  in  the  interview  which  they  bad  with  Mr  Huskisson, 
at  which  Mr  C.  Grant  was  also  preseot,  they  found  him  fixed 
in  his  purpose  of  bringing  in  the  bill,  and  that  the  fact«  and 
arguments  which  they  brought  into  his  view  in  support  of  the 
long  established  system  of  public  stamping  made  no  impression 
whaiever  on  him, 

20th  May,  —  fcrecretary  (in  London)  reports  that  he  and 
the  Board's  London  solicitor,  with  one  of  Dundee  Deputies,  had 
waited  on  BIr  Huskisson,  **/Aaf  Mr  H.  could  not  he  moved  from 
his  purpose,"  that  the  bill  had  been  brought  in  atid  read  a  second 
time,  and.  from  a  copy  which  he  had  seen,  it  irweeps  away  the 
whole  regulations  of  the  Acts  13th  Greo,  L,  and  21th  Geo,  IL 
lor  the  mspiection  of  linseed,  Linens,  yam,  Linen  cloth,  and 
bleaching  materials, 

29th  May. — Ae  to  the  optional  clause,  giving  the  manufac* 
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turer  power  either  to  stamp  himself  or  by  stamp-master,  Mr 
Blair's  omnion  read  that  it  would  be  wholly  nugatory  or  ineffi- 
cient. Board  pass  series  of  resolutions  deprecating  the  oon* 
templated  chan^,  and  foretelling  the  ruinous  effects  thereof. 

8th  July. — "The  Secretary  printed  a  copy  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  on  27th  June,  1823,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
inspection  of  lintseed.  Linen  yam,  bleaching  materials,  and  the 
inspection  and  stamping  of  Linen  by  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  Board,  and  leaves  it  to  manufitcturers,  sellers,  and  buyers, 
to  act  as  they  think  proper." 

"  The  Board  directea  the  Secretary  to  transmit  a  circular  to 
all  the  surveyors  of  lintseed,  inspectors  of  yam,  stamp^masters, 
and  general  surveyor,  informing  them  that  they  must  immedi- 
ately cease  to  act,  and  return  their  commissions,  stamps,  and 
types  to  this  office." 

The  Trastees  in  their  Annual  Report  for  1823  notice  that  the 
law  requiring  Linen  to  be  stamped  and  inspected  having  been 
repeal^,  their  duties  ceased  at  midsummer  1823. 

For  several  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  a  system 
of  inspection  was  in  operation,  but  it  was  entirely  voluntary, 
there  being  no  law  to  enforce  it.  The  inspectors,  in  most  cases, 
were  the  same  parties  who  had  acted  as  stampers  under  the  Act, 
and  they  were  generally  well  qualified,  from  their  knowledge  and 
experience  in  examining  Linens,  for  being  inspectors.  Manufac- 
turers either  took  their  cloth  to  the  inspector,  or,  as  was  more 
generally  the  case,  got  the  inspector  to  their  own  works  to  go 
over  and  examine  the  pieces ;  and  if  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
quality,  the  cloth  was  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  inspector, 
which  was  an  evidence  that  it  was  of  proper  workmanship,  and 
fair  quality. 

Such  a  system  was  liable  to  abuse,  because,  by  collision  between 
the  manufacturer  and  inspector,  inferior  goods  might  have  been 
stamped  and  sold  for  the  genuine  quality ;  but,  in  practice,  this 
was  rarely  or  ever  done,  as  the  inspectors  were  generally 
men  of  character,  and  they  would  have  been  personally  re- 
sponsible for  any  loss  arising  from  such  a  dereliction  of  duty. 
The  practice  was  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it 
ultimately  died  out.  Merchants,  by  and  bye,  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  were  in  the  practice 
of  buying,  and  were  content  to  take  them  on  their  own  judgment, 
without  the  intervention  of  inspectors. 

The  law  requiring  the  stamping  of  Linen  was  no  doubt  founded 


oo  apparent  views  of  public  utility,  and  probably  in  the  infancy 
of  the  trade,  when  buyers,  from  want  of  experience,  were 
ill  able  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  cloth,  it  may  have  been  of 
benefit  to  the  trade.  At  the  period  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  and  for  long  ailerwards,  almost  all  manufacturers  were 
simply  weavers,  who,  with  the  asfiistance  of  the  membera  of  their 
famUy,  or  a  few  apprentices,  produced  a  piece  or  two  a  week, 
which  they  took  to  the  nearest  market^town  for  sale.  Such 
parties  bad  less  interest  in  keeping  up  the  regular  quality  of  their 
goods  than  tbe  large  producers  of  the  present  day,  and  proba- 
bly on  this  ground  the  Act  may  have  been  at  the  time  a 
judicious  one.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  advan- 
tage which  could  have  been  derived  from  it,  even  at  the  outset 
of  the  Linen  maunfacture,  was  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
inquisitorial  annoyance,  expense,  and  loss  of  time  to  which  it 
subjected  the  manutacturer. 

It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  a  person  who  had 
no  connection  with  the  trade,  and  whose  emoluments  depended 
on  the  quantity  that  he  stumped,  would  be  as  scrupulous  of 
affixing  the  seal  of  his  approbation  on  tbe  pieces  as  if  his  int^^st 
depended  on  the  quality.  In  practice,  especially  after  miU'Spun 
yams  came  into  general  use,  the  approbation  of  the  stamp- 
master  was  not  found  to  have  much  influence  on  the  judgment 
of  the  merchant.  If  stamping  was  then  requisite  at  all,  the 
safest  way  for  tbe  public  would  have  been  to  aUow  the  manufac- 
turer to  stamp  liis  own  clolh^  and  his  credit  and  interest  was  a 
guarantee  that  no  improper  goods  would  be  sent  into  the  market 
AS  genuine.  This  has  virtually  been  the  case  since  the  abolition 
of  6tampin«,%  and  the  practice  has  been  found  to  work  well,  and 
given  satisfaction  both  to  buyer  and  seller.  The  fewer  trammel^ 
there  are  upon  trade,  and  the  less  interference  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  purchaser  of  any  article,  the  more  will  that  trade  prosper. 
*'  Let  us  alone  unto  ourselves'  was  the  reply  of  an  enlightened 
manufacturer  to  the  great  Sully,  when  he  proposed  to  protect 
and  encourage  trade  by  a  Royal  edict ;  and  trade  and  manuJac- 
tures,  let  alone,  have  in  all  ages  been  found  to  prosper  most 

The  Act  was  b^ieficial  in  furnishing  statistics  regarding  the 
extent  and  progress  of  the  trade  during  its  continuance,  and  the 
fallowing  tables,  extracted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Trustees, 
throw  much  light  on  the  Linen  Trade  for  a  long  series  of  years  > 
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Tte  Boaaty  Act  was  pawed  in  1742.     Boontieft  ^eoaed  Otli  April  1754. 
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Until  towartla  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  Lioeo  Trade  of  Scotland  was  of  a  domestic  kind. 
Id  many  parighes  the  Flax  was  raised,  spun,  weaved,  and  hleached 
by  the  cottier  farmer  and  his  family.  These  processes  were  a 
source  of  pleasant  and  healthy  employment  lo  a  large  and  indus- 
trious population,  at  seasons  when  other  avocations  did  not 
require  their  attention.  Flax  was  the  rent-paying,  luxnry-pro- 
vidiug  crop  ;  and  as  it  was  the  only  commodity  which  brought 
wealth  into  many  parishes^  it  is  well  named  **  The  golden 
crop." 

In  order  to  give  a  succinct  view  of  the  state  of  the  trade. 
scattered  as  it  then  was  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the 
country,  an  account  of  the  processes  practised  in  the  various 
parishes  where  the  manufacture  was  chiefly  carried  on  will 
now  be  given.  These  details  arc  taken  from  the  **  Statistical 
Accounts  of  the  Pariahes  of  Scotbind/*  made  up  by  the  re- 
spective ministers  (the  phraseology  used  by  them  b^g  generally 
retained),  and  a  variety  of  other  sources,  and  are  intaresting 
as  pourtraying  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  bygone  age.      In 
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many  of  these  parishes  the  manufacture  died  a  natural  death, 
consequent  upon  the  changes  which  the  spinning  mill  produced 
on  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in 
many  cases  the  various  phases  which  preceded  its  extinction,  as 
the  causes  were  generally  the  same  in  all.  The  spinning-mill, 
when  fairly  established,  so  cheapened  spinning  that  the  hand- 
wheel  waa  driven  from  the  contest.  The  young  people,  deprived 
of  their  usual  employment,  sought  labour  in  the  mills ;  and 
when  these  became  concentrated  in  the  manufacturing  towns, 
the  workers  left  the  country  districts,  and  became  absorbed 
with  the  town  population.  Then  the  ancient  manufacture 
waned  and  died,  and  in  many  districts  where  it  had  formerly 
been  conducted  with  vigour,  not  a  trace  of  it  now  remains. 

In  some  of  the  country  districts  where  spiQuing-mills  were 
early  erected,  the  rise,  progress,  and  final  extinction  of  the  works 
have  been  briefly  noticed,  because  their  history  is  now  little 
known,  although  highly  interesting.  At  first  the  works  were 
planted  where  water  as  a  motive  power  could  be  rendered  avail- 
able, because  the  steam-engine  was  then  rude  in  construction, 
uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  costly  to  work.  These  countiy 
works  were  far  from  the  market,  and  had  many  other  disad- 
vantages, some  of  them  of  a  formidable  character.  As  improve- 
ments in  the  steam-engine  were  discovered,  the  cost  of  spinning 
by  steam-power  decreased,  and  larger  works  were  put  up  in  the 
towns.  The  mills  driven  by  water  being  limited  in  size  by  the 
available  power  of  the  stream,  were  generally  of  small  extent. 
With  the  advance  of  steam  they  became  less  and  less  valuable  ; 
and  many  of  them  which  at  first  rose  like  a  rocket,  and  for  a 
time  flashed  like  a  meteor,  dazzling  the  country  around,  were  at 
last  burned  out  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  only  a  heap  of  rubbish 
remains  to  mark  the  spot  where  once  they  stood.  In  several  of 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Fife 
and  Forfar,  the  Linen  manufacture,  in  some  of  its  processes,  is 
still  a  living  one ;  and  details  regarding  its  present  state  in 
some  of  these  are  given. 

For  more  easy  reference  the  towns  and  parishes  described  are 
arranged  alphabetically. 

A  short  description  of  the  former  and  present  condition  of  the 
Linen  manu&cture  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  in  Fife  and 
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Forfar,  flhewing  where  the  trade  ie  aiill  in  active  operatioii,*will 
follow  under  the  title  "  District  Trade/*  These  are  also  given 
in  alphabetica]  order,  Thereafter  an  account  of  the  rise,  pro* 
gress,  and  present  condition  of  the  trade  in  Dundee,  the  great 
centre  of  the  Linen  manufacture  of  Scotland;  together  with 
various  statistical  tables  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the 
town  and  district,  will  conclude  this  portion  of  the  work. 


BtJEAL     DI8TEICT3. 

Abbrwethy* — In  1792  there  were  82  male  and  female  weavers 
in  the  parish,  many  of  whom  excelled  in  making  all  kinds  of 
household  Linen  ;  hut  the  greater  number  of  them  were 
employed  in  weaving  Sileaias  for  the  Perth  merchants.  They 
got  the  webs  warped  and  ready  for  the  loom,  and  were  paid  so 
much  a  yard  for  weaving*  The  manufacture  was  then  on  the 
decline  ;  but,  some  years  before,  the  weavers  were  handsomely 
paid  for  their  labour. 

Aberntte. — About  1790  fully  sixteen  acres  of  Flax  were 
annually  grown,  ten  pecks  being  sown  per  acre,  which  pro- 
duced a  little  over  or  under  twenty-five  stones  of  Flax.  The 
Keed  of  the  Flax  grown  was  generally  saved  and  sold  for 
about  a  shilling  a  peck  to  the  oil  mills,  very  little  of  it 
being  fit  for  sowing  f^ain.  There  was  then  a  Flax-mill  in  the 
parish,  and  the  charge  for  scutching  Is  6d  a  stone.  On  the 
small  stream  which  separates  the  parish  from  Longfbrgan  there 
were,  within  the  space  of  a  mile,  nine  mills,  ot  which  four 
were  for  Flax-scutchiog.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  Linena 
employed  a  considerable  population  before  this  {leriod  ;  but  the 
xrnmber  of  weavers  was  then  greatly  reduced  by  the  destnictioo 
of  the  cottages  which  they  had  occupied.  Tlic  kinds  manufac- 
tured were  course  sheeting,  and  ham  or  pack-sheet.  This 
gtnff  then  sold  for  from  3fd  to  4id  a  yard,  and  an  ordinary 
B  h2 
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weaTer  was  able  to  we^ve  from  20  to  30  yards  a  day.  The 
women  not  engaged  in  service  were  employed  in  spinning  yam 
for  Linen  and  thread,  for  which  they  received  from  Is  2d  to 
Is  3d  a  spindle,  and  they  span  half  a  spindle  a  day.  The 
statistical  report  of  this  parish  says — "  It  appears  from  Boetius 
that  Linen  was  very  early  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
Dundee ;  and  it  still  continues  the  staple  of  this  countiy." 

Altth. — Flax  has  been  grown  in  this  district  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  the  quan- 
tity sown  had  increased,  and  the  quality  was  generally  good. 
Three,  and  ofbcn  four  stones,  of  24  lbs  avoirdupois,  was  no 
uncommon  return  from  the  peck  of  seed ;  and  there  were  then 
three  lint  mills  in  the  parish,  which  were  well  employed.  The 
chief  articles  made  were  yam  and  brown  Linen,  of  which  a 
large  quantity  was  spun  and  weaved  in  the  town  and  district 
around,  this  manufacture  having  been  established  since  the  begin- 
uiuff  of  the  18th  century.  Thequantity  of  Linensstamped  from  1st 
Nov.  1787,  to  1791  was,  at  an  average,  258,639  yards  yearly,  and 
the  medium  value  £6939  lOsSd.  This  branch  of  thetrade,although 
then  much  larger  than  in  former  years,  was,  it  was  thought,  still 
capable  of  being  much  enlarged  and  improved,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  be.  Perhaps  not  half  the  yam  at  this  period  spun 
in  that  part  of  the  country  was  manufactured  in  it,  although  it 
might  all  have  been  weaved  with  advantage  to  all  parties.  The 
distance  between  Dundee  and  Alyth,  where  most  of  the  cloth 
was  sent,  was  compeuFated  for  by  cheaper  labour,  and  the 
intercourse  was  soon  to  be  made  more  easy  by  the  turnpike  road 
between  Meigle  and  Dundee,  which  was  then  nearly  finished. 
At  that  time  it  was  also  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  bridge  over 
the  Isla,  and  continue  the  road  to  Alyth,  which,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  district.  The  bridge  was 
subsequently  built  and  the  road  opened,  which  assisted  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  although  the  growing 
and  spinning  of  lint  has  long  been  discontinued,  the  weaving 
of  Linen  from  mill-spun  yarns  has  prospered  and  given  employ- 
ment to  very  many  people.  Twenty  years  ago  the  quantity  of 
coarse  Linen  made  exceeded  10,000  pieces  a  year;  and  the 
railway  recently  opened  will  still  farther  stimulate  the  exertions 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  town  and  dis- 
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trict  around,  ThtB  year,  18C4,  David  Smith  &  Son,  extensire 
handloom  manufacturerf^,  are  erecting  a  pawer-Ioom  weaving 
establish  meet,  which  will  be  driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  12 
horse -power,  and  is  intended  to  contain  100  looms.  This  will 
tend  to  give  more  regular  employment  to  the  Libouring  popula- 
tion, and  thus  be  of  ^reat  benefit  to  the  town.  The  goods 
made  in  the  district  are  now  chiefly  hessians,  brown  sheetings, 
and  other  coarse  fabrics. 

Arbirlot. — ^For  several  years  prior  to  17D0,  the  farmers  in 
this  parish  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  raising  of  Flax, 
and,  as  they  received  several  premiums,  it  appears  their 
labours  had  been  crowned  witli  success.  That  year  97  acres 
were  sown  with  linseed  in  the  parish,  and  procured  the  premium 
given  by  the  Society  for  raibiing  Flax  in  the  countr}\  The 
inhabitants  were  celebrated  in  a  high  degree  for  raising,  water- 
ing, dressing,  and  spimjing  Flax  ;  but  there  were  then  no  Linen 
Qianufactures  in  the  parish. 

AuCHTERABDER — Eighty  years  ago  there  were  but  one  or  two 
two-handed  spinning  wheels  in  use  here,  and  the  want  of  them 
was  deplored,  as  they  tended  to  increase  the  materials  for  the 
Linen  manutacture,  and  better  the  condition  of  the  working- 
clashes,  especially  the  women»  for  which  there  was  little  emph>y- 
mcnt  in  the  parish.  About  the  year  1770,  a  considerable  manufac- 
ture  of  yarn  and  narrow  Linen  cloth  was  carried  on,  and  it  was 
bought,  both  in  the  brown  and  bleached  state,  by  the  Glasgow 
merchants  ;  but  the  trade  had  decUned,  and  in  1790  was  almost 
extinct.  Sale  Linen  continued  to  be  manufactured  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  also  Linen  of  a  fabric  peculiar  to  the 
place,  which  went  by  its  name.  Near  Auchterardor  was  the 
village  of  Borland  Park,  built  by  Government  for  the  accommo* 
dation  of  the  soldiers  who  were  dbbanded  after  the  war  in  1763* 
They  disliked  the  place,  and  soon  left  it ;  and  in  1790  it 
was  occupied  by  140  people,  mostly  all  of  whom  were 
weavers.  Linen  has  now  ceafiod  to  be  manufactured  in  this 
parish. 

AucHTERMDCHTY.  —  About  90  acres  were  annually  appro- 
priated for  the  growth  of  Flax  in  tho  parish,  about  1790, 
and  regret  waa  expressed  at  the  Board  of  Trustees  having 
curtailed  the  bounty  on  it,  as  the  crop  was  generally  indifferentp 
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and  did  not  pay  the  fisurmer  well.  The  chief  manufacture  was 
Linen,  and  the  quantity  made  from  Ist  Nov.  1790  to  1791,  as 
appears  from  the  Stamp-master's  books, 


S6  ineh  brown  Lben,  Tmlnod  at  9|d  per  yurd,  239,244^  yaidi,  £.9470    1    Si 
27uid30dado.,SilMlAiid(i.do.,8d        „        260,093        „       8,669  15  10 
WhiieliaaD,  do.  do.,  8d       „  22121       ,,  73 16    2 


Totid,  £18.213  12    Sj 

Great  part  of  which  was  made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
An  ordinary  journeyman  weaver  could  work  9  spindles  a  week, 
but  an  expert  hand  could  weave  17  spindles,  at  Is  per  spindle. 
About  1770  the  ordinary  price  for  weaving  was  5|d  a  spindle, 
and  the  rate  had  more  than  doubled  within  20  years.  About 
£50,000  was  annually  expended  by  Linen  merchants  in  the 
town  in  the  end  of  last  century.  In  1817  a  blight  is  said  to  have 
come  over  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  town,  and  the 
trade  was  thenceforward  carried  on  chiefly  by  agents,  instead  of 
native  manufacturers.  In  1843  there  were  about  700  weavers 
in  the  parish,  one-third  of  whom  were  females,  who  earned 
about  5s  6d  a  week.  The  Linen  manufacture  is  still  the  staple 
of  the  town  and  parish,  and  in  addition  to  weaving  there  is  now  a 
bleachfield  belonging  to  Peter  Skinner  in  active  operation,  which 
gives  emplojrment  to  about  30  hands,  and  is  yearly  increas- 
ing. The  Linens  now  made  include  dowlas,  sheetings  of  all 
widths,  towelling,  table-cloths,  &c.,  &c. 

AvocH. — In  the  end  of  last  century  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Flax  was  raised  by  the  tenants,  which  was  spun  and  woven  by 
themselves  into  Osnaburgs  and  other  Linens.  This  brought  in 
yearly  from  £300  to  £500,  and  no  foreign  material  was  required 
excepting  a  few  barrels  of  Dutch  linseed.  As  much  hemp  was 
sown  by  the  farmers  as  was  sufficient  to  make  sails  and  cord- 
age to  the  fishing-boats. 

Banff. — ^The  thread  and  Linen  manufacture  was  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  parish  from  1780  to  1790.  For 
the  thread  manufacture  about  3500  mats  of  Dutch  flax  was 
imported  annually,  which,  at  an  average  price  of  £3  5s,  cost 
upwards  of  £11,000  sterling,  and  gave  employment  to  about 
60  men   in  heckling  and  other  •  operations.      The  spinning 
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employed  about  4000  persons  in  the  difltrict,  and  the  Flax 
yielded  about  150,000  spindles  of  yam,  circialatiog  about 
£10,000  yearly  among  the  spinners.  The  doubling  and  twisting 
the  yarn,  which  was  done  in  Banff,  employed  about  200  women 
and  children,  and  the  bleaching  about  40  more,  The  thread 
was  sent  to  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  and  was  valued  at  about 
£30,000*  Ultimately  the  trade  gave  place  to  the  stocking 
manufacture,  which  was  long  carried  on  successfully,  and 
the  Linen  manufacture  at  last  became  extinct  in  the  dis- 
trict 

Babrt.  —  '*  In  the  parish/'  says  the  Statistical  Report, 
**  almost  every  householder  was  a  manufacturer,  as  weavers  were 
then  generally  called,  there  being  about  a  hundred  of  them  in 
1790»  Exclusive  of  considerable  quantities  of  home-grown 
Flax,  the  manufacturera  used  yearly  of  foreign  Flax  from  Riga 
and  St  Petersburg  several  tons,  amounting  in  value  to  more 
than  £800.  In  the  foreign  markets  the  Linen  stamped  at 
Aberbrothock  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  ;  and  it  could  not 
be  denied  that,  to  the  cloth  made  at  Barry,  which  had  long 
been  diatingnished  for  the  goodness  of  its  material,  and  the 
superiority  of  its  workmanship,  the  stamp  of  that  town  was 
indebted  for  part  of  its  fame.  By  introducing  honour  as  a 
prompter  to  excellence,  the  manufacture  of  Barry  had  reached 
its  then  state  of  perfection.  For  more  than  40  years  the 
inspection  of  the  weaving  had,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
manufacturers,  been  assigned  to  an  annual  officer,  who  was 
allowed  to  choose  two  assistant  councillors.  The  officer^  with 
his  assessors,  were  eagle-eyed  to  discover  every  blemish,  and  a 
pecimiary  fine,  or,  what  was  more  dreaded,  the  correction  of 
ridicule,  overtook  every  one  who  was  in  fault  These  circum- 
stances had  contributed  to  fix  such  habits  of  attention  and 
accuracy,  that  some  workmen  had  not  had  a  piece  cast  at  the 
Stamp  Office  for  20  years.  The  condition  of  the  manufacturers 
might  have  been  ameliorated  by  insuring  to  them  at  all  times 
abundance  of  Flax  at  a  reasonable  rate,  by  continuing  the 
encouragement  to  the  Linen  trade,  and  by  rescuing  them  from 
a  twofold  combination  of  Flax  and  brown  Linen  merchants,  by 
which  they  enhanced  at  pleasure  the  price  of  the  foreign  Flax 
they  told,  and  deprened  the  priot  of  the  doth  which  they 
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bought"  It  is  doubtful  if  the  people  of  Arbroath  believed  that 
BO  much  of  the  fame  of  their  town  for  Linen  was  owing  to  the 
superior  manufactures  of  Barry,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Barry  Linens  were  really  goodL  The  condition  of  the  manufito- 
turers  of  the  present  day  would  be  very  much  improved  by 
having  at  all  times  abundance  of  material  at  a  reasonable  price  ; 
but  this  never  has  been,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  never  can  be, 
guaranteed  to  any  trade. 

Since  the  period  referred  to  Barry  has  risen  into  considerable 
importance  for  its  manu&ctures.  The  village  of  Carnoustie, 
situated  in  the  parish,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
was  quite  an  insignificant  place,  is  now  a  very  thriving  and 
populous  village,  and  almost  deserving  to  be  classed  among  the 
towns  of  the  county.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  bleached  sheetings,  and  similar  goods,  large 
quantities  of  which  were  produced  by  its  weavers,  who  still 
rank  high  among  those  of  their  class  in  the  county.  In  1857 
**  Panmure  Works"  was  erected  there  by  the  enterprising  and 
respectable  firm  of  James  Smieton  &  Son,  merchants  in  Dun- 
dee, which  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  power-loom  work,  not  only 
for  its  handsome  external  appearance,  but  also  for  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  its  machinery  within,  and  which  is  specially 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Linen  Weaving.  The  work  is 
intended  to  contain,  when  finished,  from  400  to  500  looms,  with 
all  the  necessary  preparing  and  finishing  machinery,  and  to  be 
driven  by  two  engines  of  25  horse-power  each,  with  a  third  of 
10  horse-power  for  driving  the  calendering  machinery,  &c. 
At  the  present  time,  one  of  tiie  large  engines,  and  the  small  one, 
are  going,  and  the  number  of  looms  now  at  work  are  216.  The 
firm  have  also  upwards  of  100  handlooms,  and  they  employ  in 
all  400  hands,  to  whom  they  pay  about  £8000  in  wages 
annually.  The  class  of  goods  chiefiy  made  are  various  qualities 
of  ducks,  paddings,  sheetings  and  dowlas,  and  the  firm  have 
acquired  high  celebrity  for  the  new  class  of  mixed  fitbrics,  cheap 
yet  sightly,  which  they  produce.  Including  goods  purchased  by 
them,  there  are  about  3000  bales,  containing  5,000,000  yards, 
finished,  packed,  and  sent  ofif  from  the  Works  yearly ;  and  the 
quantity  is  increasing  rapidly.  Messrs  Smieton  have  erected  a 
number  of  excellent  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
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employees,  to  whose  comfort  every  attentioQ  ia  paid  They  are 
about  to  put  up  a  haudfiome  bnilding  of  two  storeys  for  a  Lite- 
rary Institute,  to  contain  reading  room,  class-room,  an  industrial 
school  for  females,  hall  for  lectures,  &c.  This  will  he  a  great 
boon  to  the  people  employed^  and  the  liberality  and  kindly 
spirit  displayed  by  the  firm  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Bervie.^ — In  the  year  1750  a  sail-cloth  manufactory  was  estab- 
lished in  Inverbervie  by  a  company  of  Montrose  merchants,  and 
long  carried  on  with  great  success ;  but  after  an  existence  of 
about  forty  y^rs,  it  was  entirely  given  up.  After  this  the  weavers 
bought  Eax,  span,  weaved,  and  bleached  it,  each  for  his  own 
account.  The  quantity  of  Linen  so  made  was  not  large ;  but 
the  quality  was  so  superior,  that  at  country  fairs,  where  much  of 
it  was  sold,  it  brought  a  penny  a  yard  more  than  cloth  of  a 
similar  kind  bleached  at  the  regular  bleachfields.  About  1785 
the  bleacbiog  of  cloth  was  a  considerable  trade  there  ;  but  after 
that  period  it  gradually  declined  About  1775  a  thread  manu- 
factory was  established  in  Bervie,  and  was  long  carried  on 
successfully.  Fully  50  people  were  employed  in  the  trade, 
and  the  thread  long  found  a  ready  sale  in  the  London 
market.  In  1787  a  building  was  erected  by  Walter  Sim  and 
Walter  Thorn,  under  the  firm  of  Sim  and  Thorn,  on  the  haughs 
of  Bervie,  for  spinning  Linen  yarn ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it 
was  the  first  Flaxspinning  mill  in  Scotland.  This  firm  was  granted 
a  license,  by  Kendrew  and  Porthouse  of  Darlington,  to  put  up 
machinery  for  spinning  flax,  on  the  principle  for  which  they 
had  that  year  taken  out  a  patent.  The  mactuoery  was  procured 
from  England,  through  the  patentees,  and  they  personally 
advised  regarding  the  erection.  The  mill  has  now  been  at  work 
for  77  years,  and  it  is  still  in  active  operation.  Its  extent  at 
first  was  eight  frames  or  sides  of  24  spindles  each,  in  all,  192 
spindles  for  spinning  Flax  yarn.  Three  yearn  after  its  erection  the 
mill  had  not  been  all  filled  with  machinery  ;  but  when  fidi,  it 
would  contain  from  600  to  700  spindles,  and  employ  20  V)  30 
men  and  women,  and  60  boys  and  girb.  The  mill  was  origi- 
nally  driven  by  water-power,  but  a  steam^ngine  was  added 
many  years  ago  to  give  additional  power  and  a  steadier  motion. 
Now  it  contains  808  spindles,  for  spinning  from  three  to  four 
pound  tow-yarn,  the  original  machinery  having  been  all  di»- 
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placed  long  ago.     James  G.  GKbb,  the  present  proprietor,  in 
reply  to  an  enquiry  on  the  subject,  says — **  At  what  predse 
period  the  spinning  actually  commenced  I  cannot  say,  but 
it  was  in  the  same  year,  1787 ;   Linen  thread  bemg  what 
the  firm  manufEu^tured.""     In  corroboration  of  this  the  fol- 
lowing  circumstances    may   be    mentioned :  —  In    *^  Leigh's 
Boad-book  of  Scotland"  it  is  stated  that  the  town  of  Bervie 
presents  two  things  to  the  notice  of  travellers — a  small  harbour 
for  fishing-boats,  and  a  maphine  for  spinning  Linen  yam,  said 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Scotland.''    No  date  is  given.    In 
the  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  under  the  title  ''  Parish 
of  Bervie,"  written  by  Walter  Thom  in  1790  or  1791,  it  is 
stated — ^' Three  years  ago,  a  machine  was  erected  on  the 
Haughs  of  Berrie  for  spinning  Linen  yam,  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland."    On  taking  down  part  of  the  machinery  for 
improvement,  many  years  ago,  it  is  stated  in  the  "  Reminiscences 
of  Flaxspinning,"  "  there  was  found  within  a  driving-drum 
an  inscription  of  date  1*787,  written  by  one  of  the  mechanics 
who  first  fitted  up  the  machinery,  stating  the  work  to  have  been 
erected  that  year ;  also  some  lines  as  to  the  nature  of  it  and  the 
offence  given  the  handspinners  of  Bervie,  whose  living  was  en- 
dangered thereby,  and  whose  rage  consequently  was  bitter  against 
all  concerned  in  the  erection."    James  Ivory  and  Co.  of  Douglas- 
town,  in  their  petition  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  say  they  were 
to  try  the  spinning  of  heavy  yarn,  fit  for  the  Osnaburg  manufac- 
ture, which  hitherto  has  not  been  attempted.   Sim  &  Thom  sprn 
yam  for  their  thread  manufacture.     The  assertion  of  Messrs 
Ivory  is  therefore  correct,  although  they  may  not  have  been  the 
first  to  spin  by  machinery  in  Scotland.     Bervie  may  therefore 
well  claim  the  priority  of  spinning  Flax  by  machinery  in 
Scotland.    Although  exceedingly  imperfect  at  first,  within  a 
year  or  two  considerable  improvements  were  efiected  upon  the 
machinery,  and  the  yam  then  spun  was  of  good  quality,  and  fit 
for   any  sort  of  manufacture.      There    are   now  other  four 
spinning-mills  in  Bervie,  containing  1024  spindles,  aU  of  which 
are  adapted  for  spinning  small  sizes  of  tow-yarn.     A  sail-cloth 
manufactory  was  at  one  time  erected  in  the  town,  where  about 
100  weavers  were  employed  in  Linen  weaving ;  but  bleachfield 
and  sail-cloth  factory  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  weaving 
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IB  ell  but  extioct.  Little  sign  of  maoufacturiDg  industTy  isoow 
visible  in  the  town,  ^cepting  the  ancient  epinniog-  mill  of  Berrie, 
and  the  progeny  which  have  risen  up  around  the  parent  work, 

Bendochy. — Towardfi  the  end  of  last  century,  about  43  acres 
of  Flax  was  grown  here.  The  linseed  was  sown  aboui  the  end 
of  April,  after  a  slight  shower,  or  when  the  ground  was  wet, 
about  10  pecks  being  allowed  the  acre.  The  Flax  was  pulled 
about  the  end  of  August,  and  yielded  from  18  to  20  stones  ao 
acre.  The  Flax  was  steeped  for  five  or  six  days  iu  water» 
then  laid  on  the  grass  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  very  little 
linseed  was  saved. 

Benholm. — At  Johnshaven  in  this  parish,  a  manufactory  of 
sail-cloth  was  established  about  1790,  by  a  company  belonging 
to  Dundee,  and  a  few  years  thereafter  they  gave  employment  to 
about  50  men,  besides  a  number  of  women.  At  that  time 
ttiere  were  5  Flax-dressers,  and  63  weavers  in  the  parish.  In 
1836  about  230  people  were  employed  in  the  Linen  manufac- 
ture in  the  parish,  and  the  trade  is  still  carried  on  successfully, 
and  by  Dundee  parties,  although  not  so  extensively  as  it  once  was, 

BiBSAY  AND  Uarray.^ — From  1780  to  1800  the  women  span 
a  great  deal  of  lint,  which  was  grown  in  Orkney,  excepting  an 
occasional  bag  of  foreign  which  they  bought,  and  for  which  they 
paid  a  guinea.  Besides  making  a  good  many  pieces  of  Lioen, 
both  of  fine  and  coarse  quality,  for  themselves,  a  considerable 
quantity  was  weaved  for  sale,  generally  through  an  8**  reed. 
It  was  sold  in  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  and  other  places,  and 
brought  lid  a  yard. 

Blaib  Athole, — Among  the  principal  crops  in  the  parishes  of 
Blair  Athole  and  Strowan  in  1792,  Flax  is  mentioned,  and  one 
of  the  chief  exports  was  Linen  yarn.  It  was  spim  from  home- 
grown lint,  and  almost  every  person  had  a  share  in  the  busi- 
ness. There  was  then  little  ready  money  in  the  parish,  and 
what  little  there  was,  was  the  produce  of  the  Linen  yarn,  which 
went  to  pay  the  rents. 

Cairni£. — About  1790  the  rents  in  the  parish  were  chiefly 
paid  by  the  women  spinning  Linen  yam.  A  piece  of  land  was 
regularly  allotted  for  sowing  with  Flax  seed,  which  always  turned 
out  to  good  account-  The  proprietors  were  recommended  to 
encourage  that  branch  of  trade,  as  it  would  increase  the  riches  mad 
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prosperity  of  the  conntiy.  In  •  Fowlis-Wester  the  weavens 
besides  household  Linen,  made  scrims,  a  thin  narrow  Linen,  for 
the  Glasgow  market  This  manufacture  ceased  all  at  once  on 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Janoary,  1793,  and  as  suddenly 
revived  in  June,  1794,  on  the  capture  of  the  French  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  speculation  which  was  thereby  encouraged 
among  the  Glasgow  traders. 

Cambuslang. — ^The  weaving  of  Hollands  or  fine  Linen  made 
from  lint  grown  in  the  parish  was  begun  about  1730,  and  it 
then  gave  employment  to  a  few  looms.  About  1783  the  art  of 
weaving  received  a  considerable  improvement  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fly  or  picker  shuttle,  which  was  then  for  the  first 
time  applied  to  the  fabrication  of  Linen  in  the  parish.  Eight 
or  ten  years  thereafter  the  weaving  of  lawns  and  cambric  took 
the  place  of  Hollands,  the  yam  being  furnished  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Glasgow,  who  took  back  the  cloth. 

Oafuth. — Flax  was  early  grown,  to  some  extent,  in  the  parish, 
and  the  manufacture  of  Linen  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people.  In  1792  there  were  10  flaxdressers  and  130  weavers 
amongst  the  male  population  of  the  parish.  In  the  year  firom 
1st  November,  1775  to  1776,  the  quantity  of  Linen  stamped 
by  the  stamp-master  was  79,264  yards,  value  £3,265  I5s  7^  ; 
in  the  year  ending  Ist  November,  1785,  it  was  107,653  yards, 
value  £4,831  Os  l|d ;  and  in  the  year  ending  1st  November, 
1792,  it  was  1 04,451  yards,  value  £4,610  Is  8d.  In  the  seventeen 
years  from  Ist  November,  1775,  to  1st  November,  1792,  the  total 
quantity  stamped  was  1,680,938  yards,  valued  at  £69,555 
138  2|d.  It  consisted  partly  of  bleached,  but  chiefly  of  brown 
Linen,  the  latter  consisting  of  scrims  and  Silesias.  About  half 
the  quantity  stamped  was  made  in  the  parish,  but  there  was 
manufactured  in  it,  in  addition,  about  12,000  yards  for  household 
use ;  and  about  20,000  yards,  manufactured  in  the  parish,  were 
stamped  at  Dunkeld  and  Blairgowrie.  The  Board  of  Trustees, 
by  bestowing  well-judged  rewards,  and  giving  other  encourage-, 
ments,  had  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  trade  in  the 
parish.  In  the  Statistical  Report  of  the  parish,  written  in  1839, 
it  is  said,  "  Happily  for  the  peace  and  purity  of  our  quiet  rural 
population,  no  spinning  mills  have  yet  been  erected,  neither-  is 
any  great  public  work  going  on  at  present  in  this  parish." 
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Ceb£&— ^Tbe  soil  is  exoelleutl  j  calculated  for  Flax,  and  a  good 
deal  waa  cultivated  about  1790,  the  annual  produce  having  been 
about  1500  stones.  The  Linen  trade  was  then,  aa  now,  the 
principal  one,  and  there  were  7  flaidressers  and  138  weavem 
engaged  in  it.  A  Bpinmng  mill  was  erected  at  Tanrit  in  1799, 
and  two  at  Pitscottie  in  1827.  In  1825  a  bleachfiald  was 
establiBhed  at  Ceres»  prerious  to  the  erection  of  which  brown 
Silesias  was  the  fabric  chiefly  made ;  but  afterwurds  dowlaa  and 
dieeting  were  weaved,  from  700  to  900  being  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  in  1839,*  the  value  of  the  goods  made  being  from 
£50,000  to  £60,000  yearly.  The  Statistical  Report  aayi;  **Toany 
one  who  reads  this  statement  of  the  manuiacture,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  works  are  moBt  profitably  arranged.  The  mills  supply  the 
bleachfield,  and  it  the  weavers ;  and  while  there  is  thus  a  saving 
of  carriage,  there  h*  also  an  encouragement  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  place,  There  is  every  likelihood  that  the  manufactures  of 
this  flourishing  place  will,  in  &  few  years,  become  mor«  extended, 
as  there  are  some  proposals  of  erecting  another  mill  on  a  very 
extensive  plan."  How  different  these  liberal  oentimento  from 
those  expressed  by  the  Minister  of  Caputh  at  same  period.  The 
Linen  trade  ia  still  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the  parish, 
spinning  at  Pitacottie  and  Tarvit  Mills,  bleaching  by  W.  W. 
Yool,  St  Ann's,  and  weaving  being  carried  on  extensively  and 
successfully.  Upwards  of  £1000  is  paid  aimuully  in  wages 
by  James  Annan,  Pitscottic  Mill,  alone. 

Clu.sy, — ^About  eighty  yea  re  ago  Flaxspinning  was  the  chief 
employment,  but  the  people  did  not  like  it,  as  it  required  more 
conflnetnent  and  exertion  than  knitting  stockings,  which  they  did 
for  the  manuiacturers  of  Aberdeen.  The  dress  of  the  common 
class  was  then  cloth  made  from  their  own  sheepe*  wool.  Dundee 
bonnets,  and  shoes  of  leather  tanned  by  themaetvoa  About  that 
time  an  heritor  of  the  district  joined  himself  to  the  Camimrs, 
a  sect  of  enthusiasts  from  Fnnce»  who  were  so  called  from 
the  French  word  chemiiie,  they  being  clothed  in  Linen  garmenti 
as  an  emblem  of  purity. 

CoMRiE. — The  staple  manufacture,  near  the  end  of  last  century, 
was  Linen  yum,  of  which  a  great  quantity  was  spun  and  sold 
yearly,  and  with  the  money  thus  got,  most  of  the  farmers 
paid  great  part  of  their  rents.      The  Flax  yarn  ftold  for  28  <d 
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a  spindle,  and  from  the  tow  of  the  lint  was  spun  harn  yarn, 
which,  when  made  into  cloth,  brought  firom  9dto  Is  a  yard. 
The  finer  sorts  of  this  ham  were  used  by  the  men  and  women  for 
shirts,  and  the  coarser  for  sailors'  jackets  and  trowseis. 

Coufar-Angus. — For  more  than  one  hundred  years  the 
manufacture  of  Linen  has  been  carried  on  in  this  town 
and  parish,  and  Coupar  ham  has  been  long  a  well-known 
article  in  the  trade.  In  1792  the  quantity  made  within 
the  bounds  of  the  parish,  and  stamped  at  the  stamp-office 
in  town  was  97,810  yards  of  brown  Linen,  weaved  in  about 
a  600  reed,  and  116,793  yards  of  ham.  These  goods 
were  sent  to  the  English  market  The  ham  was  worth  about 
5d  a  yard,  and  was  used  for  packsheet ;  and  the  Linen,  when 
bleached,  was  used  for  buckram  and  hat  linings,  and  was  of  the 
average  value  of  9d  a  yard.  There  was  then  a  bleachfield  at 
Balgersho,  within  the  parish,  which  bleached  about  200,000  yards 
annually,  but  in  1793  the  quantity  had  decreased  to  90,000 
jrards.  In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Kettins  there  were  at 
that  period  three  bleachfields,  two  of  which  put  through  100,000 
yards  each  annually,  and  the  other  30,000  yards.  At  that  time 
there  were  101  weavers,  and  11  flax-dressers  in  Coupar,  and  in 
the  parish  of  Kettins  100  looms  and  3  flaxdressers.  Flax  was 
then  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  both  parishes,  and  in 
favourable  seasons  it  succeeded  well — ^the  lippie  of  seed  frequently 
giving  a  stone  of  dressed  Flax.  Bleaching  has  long  been  dis- 
continued in  both  parishes,  but  in  Cupar  Linens  are  still  manu- 
factured to  a  large  extent— one  manufacturer,  John  Robertson, 
employing  about  300  hand-loom  weavers,  about  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  females,  on  hessians,  sackings,  sheetings,  drills,  &c. 
As  in  most  country  districts  weaving  is  only  an  auxiliary  em- 
ployment, out-door  labour  in  summer  and  household  duties 
taking  up  much  of  the  time,  the  number  of  hands  is  there- 
fore no  just  criterion  of  the  work  done  ;  and  this  is  pre-eminently 
the  case  with  weavers  in  and  around  Coupar- Angus.  A  power- 
loom  work  on  a  small  scale  is  now  in  course  of  erection  there, 
which,  when  in  operation,  wiU  help  to  give  more  vitality  to  the 
town. 

Crail.  —Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  the  women  were 
generally  employed  in  spinning  lint  yam  for  the  manufacturers 
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in  other  places,  and  they  span  to  the  extent  of  many  thousaads 
of  spindles  every  year.  Nearly  40,000  yards  of  sheetings, 
Osnaburgs,  and  coarse  brown  Linen  were  made  by  the  weavers 
for  sale,  besides  what  was  njanufactur^d  fur  private  use. 

Crieff.— In  the  town  and  parish  the  manufacture  of  Linen 
waft  early  carried  on,  and  packsheet,  sacking,  and  other  coarse 
fabrics  were  chiefly  made.  In  1785  a  bleachfield,  with 
suitable  machinery^  was  erected,  and  shortly  alter  that  time  the 
manufacture  of  a  thin  kind  of  coarse  Linen,  called  Silesia  (vul- 
garly scrims),  was  commenced.  They  were  made  from  27  to 
30  inches  broad,  were  laid  92  yards  long,  and  measured  from 
the  loom  about  1 06  yards.  Each  piece  brought  the  weaver  a 
guinea,  aud  occupied  about  24  days  in  weaving ;  but  on  the 
introduction  of  the  fly  shuttle  in  1791,  the  same  work  was 
done  in  14  days.  This  cloth  was  all  sent  to  Ghisgow,  where  it 
was  bleached  and  printed*  In  1790  only  2078  yards  of  this 
cloth  was  weaved  and  stamped  iu  Criefi,  but  in  1792  it  had 
increased  to  14  J77  yards,  and  the  value  was  about  a  shilling  a 
yard.  The  Linen  manufacture  iu  Crieff  has  long  since  been 
supplanted  by  that  of  cotton. 

CiiPAR-  Fife. — Flax  was  cultivat^ed  in  this  parish  from  a  remote 
period,  and  the  soil  was  well  adapted  for  its  growth,  but  for  many 
years  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Linen 
manufacture  has  long  been  the  staple  trade  of  the  town,  and  the 
chief  article  made  from  1780  to  the  end  of  the  century  was  what 
was  called  *'yard-wides"  for  buckram,  glazed  Linens*  &c. ;  Osna- 
burgs,  tow  sheetings  and  Silesias,  were  also  made  at  that  period, 
and  there  was  then  about  500,000  yards  annually  stamped  in 
Cupar,  of  the  value  of  about  £20,000.  There  were  at  that  time 
six  Linen  merchants  in  the  town,  and  the  number  of  looms  in 
the  parish  was  223.  Cupar  being  the  principal  market  in  Fife 
for  the  yard-wides  mentioned,  webs  to  the  value  of  more  than 
£20,000  were  brought  in  from  the  adjoining  country,  and  sold 
there.  The  ]  inen  merchants  of  the  day  were  said  to  purchase 
annually  from  the  manufacturers  and  weavers  to  the  value  of 
between  £40,(XKJ  and  £50,0CK)  of  Linens,  which  they  paid  in  ready 
money,  and  sent  to  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  markets*  The 
Linen  was  bleached  at  a  field  on  the  Eden,  which  was  then  in 
good  repute  for  bleaching.      The  prosperity  which  attended  tbe 
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Linen  trade  some  time  prior  to  1793  had  been  the  means  of 
increasing  the  population  considerably,  and  there  were  then  few 
begging  poor  in  the  parish.  In  1836  there  were  three  flax- 
spinning  mills  in  the  parish,  employing  in  all  236  hands.  There 
were  then  ten  manufacturers  in  the  town,  employing  about  600 
weavers  there,  besides  many  others  in  the  various  villages  around 
Cupar.  Since  then  manu&cturing  industry  has  had  its  seasons 
of  distress  and  prosperity,  but  it  is  still  the  staple  of  the  parish, 
and  the  mill-spinners  and  manufacturers  at  present  give  employ- 
ment to  very  many  hands  in  the  town  and  district  around. 
BusseU  Mill,  belonging  to  Smith,  Laing  &  Co.,  has  a  water- 
power  of  about  50  horses.  It  contains  2200  spindles,  and  employs 
200  hands,  who  reside  in  comfortable  houses  near  the  work. 
Their  physical  comfort,  moral  well-being,  and  mental  culture 
are  carefully  attended  to  by  the  firm.  Cupar  Mill  employs 
nearly  100  people,  and  belongs  to  William  Smith  &  Bon. 

CuLLBN. — The  Earl  of  Findlater,  who  presided  at  the  Board  of 
Trustees  inEdinburgh,resolvedtointroducetheLinenmannfacture 
into  Cullen  about  1748.  He  took  to  that  town  two  or  three  young 
men,  sons  of  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  regularly 
bred  to  the  business,  and  who  had  some  patrimony  of  their  own. 
To  encoiu*age  them  to  settle  so  far  north  he  gave  them  £600  for 
seven  years,  the  money  to  be  then  repaid  by  yearly  instalments, 
free  of  interest  during  the  whole  period  of  the  loan.  He  also 
built  weaving  shops  and  furnished  every  accommodation  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  From  his  position  at  the  Linen  Board  he  ob- 
tained for  the  youDg  manufacturers  premiums  of  looms,  heckles, 
reels,  and  spinning-wheels,  with  a  small  salary  to  a  spinning 
mistress.  So  good  a  scheme  and  so  great  encouragement  could 
not  fail  of  success,  and  in  a  few  years  the  manufacture  was  es- 
tablished to  the  extent  desired.  All  the  young  people  were 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  even  the  old  found  employment  in 
various  ways  in  the  manufacture.  Thus  a  spirit  of  industry 
was  difius^  over  the  place  and  neighbourhood  in  a  very  short 
time,  which  soon  appeared  in  their  more  comfortable  mode  of 
living  and  better  dress.  The  manufacture,  as  in  other  places, 
had  its  vicissitudes  owing  to  good  or  bad  markets  or  demand, 
but  still  it  continued  long  on  the  whole  in  a  prosperous  state. 
In  1791  there  were  in  the  town  65  looms  constantly  employed  in 
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weaTiQg  Linen,  a  lew  of  them  being  on  damask*  The  mauiifac- 
turers  also  gave  out  a  great  many  webs  to  be  woven  in  the  country. 
Flax  cultivation  had  been  tried  io  the  parish,  but  the  soil  and 
cUmat€  was  too  dry,  and  it  was  only  in  moist  Beasons  it  did  well. 
This  18  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  which  was  ever 
made  to  introduce  the  Linen  manufacture  into  Scotland.  The 
success  which  for  some  time  attended  the  attempt  gradually 
waned,  and  the  trade  at  last  became  extinct*  Now  even  the 
title  of  the  good  Earl  who  made  it  is  dormant ;  but  his  deeds 
are  still  to  memory  dear, 

I>£ER, — In  this  parish  about  16  hogsheads  of  linseed,  mostly 
American,  were  sown  annually  in  the  last  decade  of  last  century. 
This  was  reckoned  a  sufficient  quantity  for  3G  acres,  and  the 
produce  was  about  1000  stones  of  scutched  Flax.  The  tenant  of 
one  of  the  lint  mills  had  for  several  years  about  that  period  re- 
ceived the  greatest  premium  for  raising  Flax  of  any  one  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen, 

DowALLY. — From  a  peck  of  linseed^  on  the  average,  three 
stones  Dutch  weight  of  dressed  Flax  was  grown  near  the  end  of 
last  century.  Each  tenant  of  half  a  ploughshare  sowed  eight 
pecks  of  Flax-seed  yearly.  They  began  to  keep  their  own  seed, 
and  found  it  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  what  was  imported  ;  and 
they  generally  had  the  best  crop  of  Flax  after  grass* 

DuKKELD. — Linen  yarn  was  long  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
town  and  district  around,  and  the  mercbaQts  theredealt  in  it  exten- 
sively, not  less  than  200,000  spindles  being  bought  yearly.  The 
price  varied  greatly  in  different  seasons,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  Flax  crop,  and  of  the  Linen  market.  In  1776  it  brought  from 
Is  8d  to  Is  lOd  a  spindle,  and  in  1796  it  was  from  3s  to  Ss  3d, 
the  rise  having  been  gradual  for  some  years  prior  to  the  latter 
date.  The  yarn  bought  in  Dunkeld,  and  not  manufactured 
there  was  sold  in  Perth,  Dunfexmline,  or  Glasgow.  Some  im- 
provements on  the  construction  of  the  spinning-wheel  had  been 
invented,  about  1790,  by  a  wheel-wright  in  Dunkeld,  which  on 
trial  produced  easily  about  one^third  more  than  the  conmion 
wheel,  and  the  Duchess  of  Athole  patronized  the  invention.  It 
WIS  thought  in  the  district  tliat  the  Trustees  would  have  found  it 
a  proper  object  for  their  encouragement,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  took  any  notice  of  the  invention,  and  it  is  uncertain  in 
11 
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what  it  consisted  The  Linen  manufacture  was  then  carried  on 
by  some  spirited  individuals  to  a  very  considerable  extent  They 
employed  such  weavers  as  they  could  find  accommodation  for  in 
the  town,  and  many  more  in  the  country.  They  also  purchased 
a  great  proportion  of  the  Linen  which  was  brought  from  the  dis- 
trict around  to  the  Stamp  Office  in  Dunkeld.  From  the  report 
of  the  stamp-master  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  progress  of  the  trade  is  taken : — 
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The  ancient  trade  of  Dunkeld  has  long  ceased  to  flourish,  and 
now  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  parish. 

DuNNOTTER. — Stouehaven  andotherpartsof  theparish  of  Dun- 
notter  long  abounded  with  the  best  spinners  of  Flax  yarn,  and  in 
Stonehaven  alone  about  £2,650  was  paid  yearly  for  spinning,  from 
1770  to  the  end  of  the  century,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  and  Arbroath.  The  manufacture 
of  sail-cloth  was  begun  about  1780,  and  for  some  years  carried 
on  extensively  and  successfully,  by  an  Aberdeen  merchant,  75 
looms  having  been  employed,  but  on  his  death  it  was  discon- 
tinued. In  1793  another  on  a  smaller  scale  was  conmienced, 
and  the  previous  year  the  manufacture  of  Osnaburgs,  sheeting. 
Linen  checks,  Ac,  had  been  established  by  Arbroath  merchants. 
About  that  time  a  few  small  cargoes  of  Flax  were  annually 
imported  from  the  Baltic. 

DuNNiCHEN. — ^Here,  from  1780  to  1790,  about  ten  bolls  wheat 
were  raised  on  an  acre ;  and  sixteen  stones  of  scutched  Flax, 
worth  12s  the  stone,  was  the  average  produce.  The  enclosed 
flelds  were  let  at  from  40s  to  50s  an  acre  for  pasture,  and  at 
£5  an  acre  for  Flax.  Many  weavers,  principally  of  coarse 
Linen,  then  inhabited  the  parish.  The  village  of  Letham  has 
long  been  in  repute  for  its  Linen  fabrics,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  is  still  made  there. 

Dtsart. — The  manufiEtcture  of  checks  and  ticks  was  b^un  in 
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the  parish  between  the  years  1710  aud  1720.  It  progreaaed 
slowly  until  1776,  when  it  did  Dot  exceed  in  value  £8^500  an- 
nually. Before  the  introduction  of  these  fabrics,  Linen  for 
shirting  and  sheeting  was  made  extensively,  but  they  were  ulti- 
mately entirely  superseded.  About  17fiO,  two  or  three  of  the  esta- 
blished manufacturers  got  into  the  English  trade,  and  having 
made  goods  suitable  for  that  market,  increased  the  manufacture 
beyond  what  their  capital  was  equal  to,  and  beyond  what  they 
could  get  hands  in  the  town  to  execute.  The  manufacturers  gave 
their  orders  for  common  goods  to  other  makers  in  the  neighbour- 
h^xid  who  employed  two  or  three  looms.  These  parties  by  economy 
saved  money  and  got  more  looms,  but  the  value  of  the  goods 
made  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  capital  of  the  manufac- 
turers, owing  chiefly  to  the  too  ready  facilities  offered  by  the 
branch  banks.  On  this  foundation  about  one-third  of  the  goods 
were  then  made,  and  the  cloth  was  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
what  was  made  by  men  of  capital.  Those  who  began  the  manu- 
facture had  had  to  work  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow  for  eight 
or  ten  years  before  they  made  the  first  hundred  pounds  of 
their  capital,  but  it  is  stated  in  the  Statistical  Report  (from 
which  part  of  this  article  is  taken)  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  century  a  weaver  without  capital  could  pet  credit  for  a 
few  hundred  pounds  in  yam,  or  in  cash  on  a  bill  with  two  or 
three  names  upon  it  To  retire  these  bills  the  goods  had  to  be 
expeditiously  manufactured,  and  to  accomplish  this  the  weavers 
of  the  establbhed  manufacturers  were  said  to  have  been  seduced 
by  drink  and  extravagant  wages,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
obvious.  About  1790  the  sales  of  Linen  in  the  parish  were  not 
under  £48,000  to  £50,000  a  year,  and  in  the  trade  with  England 
very  few  bad  debts  had  been  made.  The  sales  exceeded  the 
produce,  because  the  manufacturers  bought  cloth  from  oUicr 
parishes,  and  also  employed  workers  there,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  number  of  the  weavers  of  Dyaart  were  employed  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  Kirkcaldy,  Ac,  The  number  of  looms  in  the  parish 
at  this  period  was  700  to  750,  employed  on  checkiand  ticks,  and 
the  quantity  of  cloth  then  manufactured  annually  was  about 
795,000  yards,  which  at  a  medium  price  of  1 1  (d  a  yard  makes 
the  value  £38,093  ISs,  about  one  half  of  which  was  sold  in 
London;  one-fourth,  chiefly  the  coarse  kinds,  in  Glasgow  ;  and 
ti2 
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the  other  fourth  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  LeedB, 
and  some  other  towns  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  Linen  trade  ten 
hands  were  reckoned  to  be  employed  by  each  loom,  but  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  Flax  consumed. in  the  trade  was  foreign,  seven  to 
a  loom  might  be  a  fair  proportion,  which  for  725  looms  gives 
5075  persons  employed,  but  a  number  of  the  hands  lived 
in  the  adjoining  parishes.  Seven-eighths  of  the  Flax  used 
in  making  bleached  yam  was  imported  from  Bussia,  and  spun 
in  Fife.  What  was  used  for  the  blue  stripes,  Ac,  was  mostly 
made  from  home  grown  Flax,  but  as  a  sufficient  quantity  could 
not  be  got,  Dutch  Flax  was  imported  and  spun  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  Not  above  a  fourth  of  the  yam  used  in  the  parish 
was  spun  in  it.  The  great  inconveniency  the  parish  then 
laboured  under  was  a  scarcity  of  good  weavers.  The  people  took 
apprentices,  but  were  unable  to  teach  them,  and  the  men  grew  up 
bad  weavers,  and  of  course  made  bad  cloth.  Shortly  after  the 
date  referred  to,  the  trade  became  bad,  and  little  or  no  money  could 
be  got  from  the  banks,  which  greatly  crippled  the  manufacturers, 
and  did  injury  to  all  classes  in  the  town  and  district.  Some  time 
after  that  period  trade  began  to  revive  again,  and  in  1836  the 
number  of  looms  employed  on  checks  and  ticks  in  the  town  and 
parish  was  2088,  producing  about  37,000,000  yards  annually, 
of  the  value  of  fully  £150,000.  These  goods  were  sold  in  Glas- 
gow, London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.,  and  to  various  parts  of 
Europe,  America,  &c.  Including  winders,  warpers,  weavers,  4c,, 
from  5000  to  6000  persons  were  then  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  trade  in  the  parish,  and  in  addition  the  Dysart  manu- 
facturers employed  about  1000  looms  in  Ceres,  Strathmiglo,  and 
other  places.  Since  then  the  trade  has,  with  some  intermptions, 
gone  on  steadily,  and  at  present  it  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
state.  There  is  a  small  spinning-mill  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  belonging  to  Thomas  Millie  k  Son,  but  the  great 
establishment  in  the  place  is  that  of  James  Normand  &  Son, 
who  employ  a  steam  power  of  80  horses,  driving  about  300 
power-looms,  with  all  the  necessary  preparing  and  finishing 
machinery  for  these  and  for  about  400  hand-looms.  TVithin 
the  walls  of  the  work  they  employ  close  on  500  people,  and  pay 
upwards  of  £8000  a  year  in  wages.  The  goods  they  make  are 
chiefly  bucks,  diapers,  damasks,  &c.     This  respectable  firm  are 
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now  erecliog  an  ©xeDgive  spiEining-mill  beaide  their  power- 
work,  which,  when  in  operation,  will  iidd  greatly  to  the  number 
of  their  employees,  and  to  the  importance  of  l>ysart. 

ELGrN. — In  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  lint  paid  tiend 
in  the  parish,  which  showe  that  it  had  been  grown  to  some 
extent  at  that  early  period.  Prior  to  1740  the  trade  was  prin- 
cipally carried  on  with  Holland^  but  after  that  date  it  was  chiefly 
with  London,  and  other  English  cities  and  towns.  In  179U 
Linen  yam,  to  the  value  of  £2000  sterling,  was  exported  ;  ard 
at  that  time  the  spinning  of  Flax  had  taken  the  i»lace  of  the 
manufacture  of  gloves  and  wooDen  stuffs.  In  the  country  part 
of  the  parish  there  were  then  19  Linen  weavers,  and  in  the 
town  of  Elgin  70,  Twenty  years  before  that  date,  wheat  was 
much  run  npon  ;  but  it  was  then  said  to  be  justly  on  the  de- 
cline^  as  the  high  price  did  not  compensate  for  the  injury  done 
to  the  soil  by  so  exhausting  a  crop.  The  same  remarks  were 
afterwards  made  about  the  Flax  crop. 

Falkland. — Flax  was  raised  some  years,  from  1770  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  whole 
produce  was  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants The  weaving  of  coarse  Linen  was  the  principal  manu- 
facture carried  on  in  the  parish.  About  200  looms  were  then 
cniployed,  which,  at  300  spindles  to  each  loom,  is  60,000 
spindles  a  year ;  the  value  of  which,  manufactured  and  taken 
to  market,  was,  at  38  9d  a  spindle,  £11,250.  An  expert  trades- 
man could  weave  400  spindles  in  the  year,  which,  at  9d  a  spindle, 
the  highest  price  given,  is  £15 ;  from  which  deduct  winding 
too  spindles  weft,  at  IJd  a  spindle,  £1  5s — leaving  for  the 
weaver's  wages  £13  158  per  annum.  The  markets  for  the 
green-cloth  were  Auchtcrmuchty  and  Cupar.  William  Lums- 
den  &  Son,  Freuchie,  are  now  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
parish.  In  1860  they  erected  a  power-loom  factory,  with  a 
steam*  power  of  25  horses,  containing  at  present  100  looms ;  in 
addition  to  which  the  firm  employ  320  hand-loom  weavers,  em- 
ploying from  450  to  500  people,  and  paying  in  wages  about 
£12,000  annually.  Linen  sheeting  and  bucks  are  the  principal 
fabrics  made  ;  and  of  these  about  1 ,000,000  yards  are  producetl 
annually.    John  Scott's  trustees  have  a  small  spiuning-mill  and 
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power-loom  factory,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  made  by  others 
in  the  parish  is  trifling. 

FoRDOUN. — ^In  1795  a  mill  for  spinning  Flax  yam  was  erected 
at  Anchinblae,  in  the  parish  of  Fordoan,  and  it  was  long  carried 
on  with  considerable  success.  The  yam  was  manufactured  into 
Linen  in  the  parish,  and  afforded  employment  to  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  1835  about  50  people  were  employed  in  the  mill,  and 
the  yams  spnn  annually  consisted  of  45,000  spindles  Flax,  value 
£6,200»  and  25,000  of  tow,  value  £3,800 ;  together,  about 
70,000  spindles,  value  £10,000.  In  addition  to  the  employment 
given  at  the  mill,  about  29,700  spindles  of  yam  were  weaved  in 
the  town,  producing  about  117,680  yards  of  Linen.  The  value 
of  the  yam  manufactured  was  about  £3,712,  and  of  the  cloth 
made  £4,640,  the  price  paid  for  weaving  being  about  Id  to  l}d 
per  yard,  as  in  quality.  About  seven  years  ago  the  machinery  of 
the  mill  was  sold,  and  the  building  applied  to  other  purposes ;  but 
it  has  been  again  filled  with  spinning  machinery,  and  is  now 
ODce  more  in  active  operation  as  a  spinning-mill.  Few  Linens 
have  been  weaved  in  the  parish  for  some  years ;  but  now  that 
the  mill  is  again  at  work,  the  quantity  may  be  increased. 

FoRDYCE. — ^The  Linen  manufacture  would  appear  to  have 
existed  in  this  parish  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  amongst  other 
privileges  granted  to  the  weekly  market  at  Fordyce,  by  charter 
from  the  Crown,  that  of  LitUeum  latum  et  arctum  was  given  in 
1490.  There  was  a  bleachfield  at  Portsoy,  which  was  stopped 
towards  the  end  of  last  century.  It  employed  a  good  many 
people ;  but  after  it  was  given  over  no  manufacture  of  conse- 
quence was  carried  on  in  the  parish ;  and  in  1790,  although 
most  of  the  inhabitants  raised  as  much  Flax  as  make  Linen  to 
serve  the  household,  perhaps  not  more  than  1000  yards  of  it 
were  sold  out  of  the  pcuish. 

FoRGAN. — The  women  in  the  parish,  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  were  employed  in  spinning  coarse  yam  for  Osnaburgs, 
of  which  the  merchants  of  Dundee  then  exported  large  quan- 
tities. The  war  at  that  period  for  a  time  caused  great  stagnation 
in  the  trade,  and  the  price  of  spinning  fell  from  Is  6d  to  Is, 
and  even  to  lOd  a  spindle.  While  the  encouragement  was  high 
it  was  difficult  to  get  maid-servants.    It  was  supposed  that  the 
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eoDstant  BittiDg  at  the  wheel,  and  the  immodemte  waste  of 
saliva,  was  not  favourable  to  the  health  of  the  young  women. 
There  were  then  14  weavers  iu  the  parisk 

Forbes, — In  the  parish  and  surrounding  district  Flax  was  an 
important  article  of  cultivation  during  the  latter  half  of  last  cen- 
turjr.  The  Linen  Board  aBsieted  in  erecting  lint  mills,  which 
encouraged  the  growth  of  that  plant.  The  spinning  of  the  Flax 
and  manufacturing  so  much  of  the  yarn  as  was  required  for 
domestic  purposes,  long  employed  a  considerable  number  of  the 
women,  The  merchants  of  the  town  bought  the  yarn  and  sent 
it  to  Glasgow,  where  it  generally  found  a  ready  sale,  unless  when 
the  market  there  was  overstocked  with  Irish  yarn  ;  which,  it  is 
reported,  was  at  certain  times  preferred,  but  only  on  account  of 
its  cheapness.  From  17G0  to  1770  this  trade  brought  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  money  to  the  district,  and  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  women  who  span  it,  as  well  as  beneficial  to  the 
public.  About  1784,  owing  to  the  increase  of  cotton-spinning, 
and  the  large  importation  into  Glasgow  of  Linen  yarn  from 
Iielandf  the  yarn  from  this  town  fell  greatly  in  price,  and  the 
trade  began  to  decline.  That  year  one  of  the  merchants  of  the 
town  sent  to  Glasgow  23,390  spindles  of  yarn,  which  bad  been 
collected  in  the  neigbourhood,  and  the  other  dealers  sent  at 
least  47,000  spindles,  the  weaving  of  which,  at  2s  a  spindle, 
then  the  current  rate,  produced  £7,029  sterling,  a  very  important 
sum,  indeed,  to  be  brought  into  the  district  for  wages  from  thia 
article  alone.  After  the  decline  of  the  trade^  many  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  employed  in  spinning  yam  for  sale  took  to 
spinning  Dutch  flax  for  the  manufaclurers  of  Ab<^rdeen  and 
Inverness.  In  1790  there  were  25  weavers  in  the  town  of  Forres 
and  8  in  the  country  part  of  the  parish,  The  following  was  the 
wages  paid  in  the  parish  about  the  two  periods  named : — 


A  Ubouriog  mBii-««rvt&l.  joftiij,       £1  10 
A  woniAii'i^TAiit,  do.,  0  IG 

A  mui  during  barvMi,  0  10 


ma 

8  £5    0 

s  to  aoi       1  IS 

0  and  ridti&l*  1    5 


Galstton. — About  1790,  from  20  to  30  a43re8  were  gme* 
rally  sown  with  Flax,  and  the  produce  dressed  by  a  water- 
mill  in  the  village.      The  quantity  of  Flax  scutched  there 
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was  from  900  to  1000  stones  avoirdupois,  and  about  half  of  it 
was  heckled.  Little  Flax  was  then  dressed  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  mill,  although  scutching  by  the  hand  was  considered 
by  far  the  safest  method,  and  subject  to  much  less  waste  than 
when  the  water-mills  were  employed. 

Glamis. — ^The  manufacture  of  Linen  has  long  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  parish.  Before  the  end  of  last  century  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Flax  was  grown,  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  it  gave  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1806  a  mill  was  erected  for  spinning  Flax  and  tow-yam 
on  the  Glamis  Bum,  which  was  driven  by  a  water-wheel 
of  16  horse-power ;  and  in  1820  a  steam-engine,  of  10  horse- 
power, was  added,  to  assist  when  the  water  was  scarce. 
There  was  also  a  plash-mill,  for  cleaning  yam,  upon  the 
stream ;  and  in  1836,  about  66  persons,  of  both  sexes,  were 
employed  in  the  works.  The  yam  spun  in  the  mill  was 
manufactured  into  Osnaburgs  and  sheetings  in  the  parish, 
and  produced  about  4000  pieces  annually.  There  were  also 
manufactured  in  the  parish,  by  parties  not  connected  with 
the  mill,  about  7500  pieces  of  same  description  of  goods 
yearly.  Subsequently  to  that  period,  a  new  overshot-wheel, 
of  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  was  erected,  and  great  expenses 
laid  out  in  the  construction  of  a  dam  in  the  Den  of 
Glamis,  and  in  conducting  the  water  to  the  wheel.  Some 
years  ago  the  lessee  of  the  mill  died,  and  the  work  was  disoon- 
tiuued  ;  and  about  three  years  since,  the  machinery  was  sold,  and 
the  mill  dismantled.  There  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Linen  made  in  the  parish  for  manufacturers  residing  in  the 
district,  or  for  those  in  Forfar ;  but  since  the  stoppage  of  the 
spinning-mill,  the  village  has  never  been  its  former  self 

Glasgow. — ^Not  until  after  the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms, 
were  manufactures  to  any  extent  carried  on  in  this  city.  Between 
1725  and  1750,  the  spirit  for  manufactures  become  prevalent,  and 
since  then  it  has  extended  greatly.  The  Linen  trade  was  begun 
in  1725,  and  for  a  long  period  it  formed  the  staple  manufacture, 
not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  west  of  Scotland  generally. 
Cotton,  after  its  introduction,  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  it ; 
but  up  to  the  end  of  the  century,  lawns,  cambrics,  checks,  dia- 
pers, and  other  Linens,  continued  to  be  made  on  a  small  scale- 


About  1780  nearly  3000  looma  were  employed  in  the  Barony 
parish  on  these  fabrics,  and  on  Linen  handkerchiefs  for  print- 
ing, and  on  '*  blounks,"  a  clotli  coasiBting  of  Linen  warp  and 
cotton  weft,  which  was  all  printed  for  neck  handkerchiefs, 
gowns,  aod  bcd-curtaias.  Ten  years  later  this  trade  had  com- 
pletely changed,  cotton  having  superseded  Flax,  and  the  looms 
were  then  on  mualina,  &c.  For  a  long  period  St  Rollox  Flax* 
mills,  belonging  to  Alex.  Flctclier  &  Coy,,  have  been  in  active 
operation  in  Glasgow.  This  large  work  is  driven  by  steam- 
engines  of  520  horse -power,  cootaius  upwards  of  20,000 
spindles,  and  employs  about  850  hands.  Within  the  last  two 
years  W.  &  J.  Fleming  &  Co.  have  put  up  a  new  work  for 
spinning  and  weaving  jute,  with  a  steam-power  of  150  horses, 
which,  when  filled  with  machinery,  will  be  a  large  eetabliah- 
ment.  Some  other  details  regarding  the  trade  in  Glasgow  are 
given  in  other  parts  of  the  worL 

Grange*— In  this  parish,  a  kind  of  short  Flax  was  at  one  time 
grown,  but  no  description  of  the  plant  is  given,  and  it  was  en- 
tirely banished  from  the  country,  perhaps  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  The  raising  of  Flax,  and  the  various  operations  required 
to  bring  it  into  yarn  and  cloth,  occupied  many  people,  and 
brought  much  money  into  the  parish-  The  products  were  sold  in 
Keith  market,  which  was  then  resorted  to  by  purchasers  of  Linen 
cloth  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  In  1791  spinning  Dutch  flax 
brought  about  £1500  a  year  into  the  parish,  and  it  had  then 
nearly  superseded  home-grown  Flax, 

GaEeNocii. — In  1725  a  rope-work  was  established  here,  and 
shortly  after  a  duck  or  sail -cloth  manufactoiy  was  commenced. 
Other  works  of  a  similar  kind  were  soon  erected  in  this  district, 
large  quantities  of  cordage  and  sail-cloth  having  been  made,  both 
for  home  consumption  and  for  export.  Since  that  early  period 
the  original  ro{:>e-work  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  it 
isstill  in  a  prosperous  condition,and  with  every  modern  appliance. 
Some  other  successful  establishments  of  the  same  kind  are  also 
in  active  operation  here.  There  has  long  been  a  large  and  well- 
conducted  Flax-spinning  work  there,  and  the  BaU-doth  made 
from  the  yam  by  the  Gourock  Bope-work  Company  is  very 
highly  celebrated,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  second  to  none  made  in 
the  whole  kingdom.     Latterly,  jute-spinning  and  weaving  by 
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power  has  aLso  been  commenced  by  the  Greenock  Spanning 
Company,  and  already  some  progress  has  been  made  in  both 
departments. 

HuNTLY.  —  The  Linen  manufacture  was  introduced  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  and  was  long  carried  on  with  much 
success  and  great  advantage  to  the  parish.  In  1792  there  were 
in  the  town  52  flaxdressers,  who,  at  an  average,  dressed  40  mats 
of  Flax,  weighing  109  lb.  each|  in  a  year,  the  value  being 
about  £3  a  mat  It  was  spun  into  yam,  of  from  4  to  12  hanks 
to  the  pound,  and  worth,  when  spun,  £7  16s  a  mat ;  or,  in  all, 
about  £16,224  sterling.  There  were  then  209  weavers  in  the 
parish,  exclusive  of  those  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Huntly,  &c.,  who  wroughti  at  an  average,  73,150 yards  of  Linen 
yearly,  which,  at  2s  a  yard,  amounted  to  £7315  sterling.  These 
details  show  the  importance  of  the  trade  at  that  period ;  but  it 
has  long  been  lost  to  the  district 

Inyebabt. — About  the  year  1748,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  intro- 
duced the  Linen  manufacture  into  the  parish.  The  manu&c- 
turc  made  rapid  progress,  and  for  a  long  period  it  was  attended 
with  very  beneficial  consequences  to  the  country,  as  it  brought 
ready  money  into  the  parish,  but  it  does  not  now  exist. 

Inyernjess. — In  this  town  a  hemp  manu&ctory  was  early 
established,  and  in  1791  about  1000  hands  were  employed 
in  spinning,  dressing,  and  weaving  the  hemp  (of  whom  130 
were  weavers),  for  which  they  were  paid  from  Is  to  10s  a 
week  of  wages.  The  hemp  was  imported  from  the  Baltic 
and  manufactured  into  cloth  for  bags,  sacking,  and  tar- 
pauling,  which  was  consumed  in  Britain  and  throughout  the 
^%"^v  East  and  West  Indies.  About  1780  a  white  and  coloured  thread 
manufactory  was  begun,  and  it  increased  so  rapidly  that,  within 
ten  years,  about  10,000  people  were  engaged  in  heckling,  spin- 
ning, twisting,  bleaching,  and  dyeing,  for  which  the  wages  paid 
was  from  Is  to  12s  a  week.  The  Company  had  then  nineteen 
agents  in  the  neighbouring  districts  to  manage  the  spinning  depart- 
ments. The  Flax  was  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  thread 
sent  to  London,  whence  it  was  dispersed  over  the  world.  A 
bleachfield  was  established  on  the  Ness,  and,  for  some  time, 
carried  on  successfully.  The  thread  manufacture  has  long 
been  lost  to  Inverness^  and  to  many  districts  in  Scotland  where 
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it  once  floiiriahed,  and  it  is  now  concentrated  in  a  few  spots, 
where  the  yaxn  ie  Bpun  and  the  thread  made  by  steam-power. 
The  hemp  manufactory  acquired  a  name  and  fame  in  the 
country  for  the  superiority  of  its  cloth,  and  it  still  haa  a  vigorous 
existence.  Its  products  have  long  been  celehrated  and  sought  for 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  they  are  still  largely  used  for  coal 
sacksj  and  other  kindred  purposes,  for  which  they  are  specially 
adapted. 

Keith*— The  chief  trade  in  the  parish  was  Flax-dressing, 
spinning,  and  weaving,  but  between  1787  and  17f)0  the  two 
first  declined  greatly,  partly  owing  to  the  advanced  price  of 
Dutch  Fkx,  from  which  the  yarn  had  for  sometime  been  made, 
but  chiefly  to  the  large  importation  of  Linen  yarn  from  Ireland 
into  Glasgow,  which  had  been  the  principal  mart  for  Keith 
yam.  The  yam  had  besides  deteriorated  in  quality,  and  got 
into  disrepute,  but  a  resolution  was  come  to  by  the  manulac- 
tuiers  to  take  no  yam  thereafter  from  the  spinners,  but  what 
was  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  this  was  expected  to  revive  the 
trade.  A  bleach  field,  very  complete  in  every  respect,  had  been 
erected  at  considerable  expense  on  the  banks  of  the  Isla,  which 
it  was  said  equalled  in  execution  any  field  in  the  north. 

Keicback. — Ceres  Bum,  although  a  small  stream,  drives  a 
large  quantity  of  Flax-spimiing  machinery.  After  leaving  the 
parish  of  Ceres  it  enters  Kcmback,  in  which  are  Blebo  Works, 
belonging  to  Alex,  Watson  4  Son-  These  works  consist  of  three 
Flax-spinning  mills,  with  aU  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  carryingon 
the  trade.  The  oldest  of  the  three  mills  was  erected  early  in  the 
century,  and  the  largest  one  in  1839.  In  winter  the  water-power, 
which  is  equal  to  100  horses,  drives  the  whole  machinery,  one 
of  the  wheels  being  39  feet  in  diameter,  and  10  feet  wiile  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  steam-power  of  from  70  to  80  horses,  i^  hich  ia 
employed  in  summer  when  the  water  is  low.  The  milb  con- 
tain 4500  i^indles,  and  employ  300  hands.  The  situation  of 
the  works  in  the  famed  Dura  Den,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Fife ;  and  the  village  attached  to  them^  which  oonsistfl  of  80 
houses,  and  contains  500  inhabitants,  is  pretty  and  picturesque 
Twenty  years  ago  only  about  200  hands  were  employed,  which 
shows  that  considerable  exteuMons  have  taken  place  sinoe  then. 
In  the  adjoining  pariah  of  Dairste  is  Lydox  Mill,  with  between 
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600  and  700  Bpindles  for  Flax-spinning.    It  belongs  to  Mr 
David  Annan,  and  employs  about  40  hands. 

Kenmobe. — ^In  the  parish  Flax  was  cultivated  to  a  consider- 
able extent  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  the  return  of  lint 
being  commonly  a  stone  of  Flax  to  the  lippie  of  linseed. 
The  Flax  was  spun  in  the  parish,  a  portion  of  the  yam  beii^g 
made  into  cloth  for  household  purposes,  and  the  remainder  sold 
to  help  to  pay  the  rents  of  the  small  farmers,  by  whom  it  was 
chiefly  grown.  In  1794  there  were  20  Flax-dressers  and  63 
weavers  in  the  parish. 

Kettle.  —About  eighty  years  ago^the  parish  grew  fully  a  hmi- 
dred  Scotch  acres  of  ilax  yearly.  Linens  were  manufactured  so 
early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteen  century,  and  in  1790 
there  were  170  looms,  belonging  to  about  60  masters,  with  their 
journeymen  and  apprentices.  The  gross  produce  of  a  loom  per 
annum  was  about  £60,  but  a  good  hand  could  fetch  considerably 
above  £100.  The  average  gross  expense  to  the  masters  for  lint, 
spinning,  boiling,  working,  &c.,  was  about  £46  15s,  most  of 
which  was  laid  out  in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood,  and  the 
manufacture  circulated  about  £10,000  annually,  the  greater  part 
paid  in  the  parish.  Of  the  Flax  used  about  one-eighth  was 
Dutch,  one-eighth  Biga,  the  remaining  three-fourths  being  the 
produce  of  Kettle.  The  Linen  brought  from  7d  to  2s  6d  a  yard,  a 
small  part  being  bleached,  but  the  greater  part  was  sold  as  it 
came  from  the  loom,  in  Cupar  or  Auchtermuchty,  and  thence 
sent  to  Glasgow,  Leeds,  or  London.  In  1836  there  were  878 
hand-looms  in  the  parish,  chiefly  employed  on  weaving  dowlas, 
&c.  Latterly  the  number  of  looms  has  greatly  diminished,  and 
nearly  the  whole  are  employed  by  Alex.  Lawson,  who  manufac- 
tures sheetings  for  &mily  use,  and  other  bleached  Linen  fabrics 
extensively. 

KiLBiuDE. — In  strong  clean  land  Flax  succeeded  well  in  the 
parish  of  West  Kilbride,  and  the  attention  of  parties  had  been  so 
much  directed  to  its  cultivation  nearly  a  century  ago  that  greater 
quantities  were  raised  there  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. It  was  commonly  sown  after  potatoes.  The  only  species 
of  manufacture  then  in  the  parish  was  coarse  Linen,  of  which 
considerable  quantities  were  made  every  year  by  the  peasants.  The 
females  span  the  yam  during  the  winter,  and  brought  a  consi- 
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derable  eum  into  the  pariih.  The  Lioen  wa-s  bleached  at  home 
hj  simple  exposure  to  the  buh*  In  Juoe  there  was  an  aaoual 
market  or  fair  for  the  eale  of  it,  where  it  was  bought  by 
the  Linen  dealers  in  Glasgow  and  Faialey,  who  exported  tlie 
greater  part  to  the  West  Indies.  Nearly  7000  yards  of  cloth 
were  made  yearly,  which  sold  at  from  Is  to  Is  3d  a  yard.  The 
value  of  this  and  of  the  yarn  sold,  divided  among  farmers  and 
houBekeeperB,  enabled  them  to  pay  off  their  domestic  debts  with 
ease  and  punctuality.  Ttiis  idea  may  be  correct,  but  it  must 
have  originated  with  the  village  shopkeeper, 

KiLCBOUAK)  Hi  IsLA. — The  rearing  of  Flax  was  actively  fol- 
lowed by  the  common  tenantry,  who,  a  century  ago,  paid  great 
part  of  their  rents  by  the  produce  It  was  pre-eminently  a 
Flaxen  country,  about  80  hogsheads  being  annually  sown  in  the 
pmish ;  and  the  cidtivation  of  the  plant  and  manufacturing  the 
lint  constituted  the  priocipal  business  of  the  people,  they  being 
much  more  given  to  the  makiog  of  Linen  than  to  any  other  work. 
Travelling  merchaots  took  the  Flax  seed,  and  gathered  the 
yam,  which  was  mostly  sold  to  the  Glasgow  manufacturers. 
Many  of  the  more  genteel  families  in  the  parish  kept  weavers  em- 
ployed for  themselves  all  the  year  through^  and  the  clearness  of 
their  Linen  showed  how  well  the  waters  were  adapted  for  bleacb- 

KiLLTN.  — One  of  the  principal  crops  raised  in  this  parish  about 
1790  was  Flax,  the  quantity  grown  being  very  considerable.  It  was 
sown  about  ih%  end  of  April,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  was  oats 
in  lea  ground,  or  after  fallowing,  then  potatoes  or  bear,  and  then 
Flax,  The  return  of  Flax  varied  from  half  a  stone  to  a  stone 
nf  Flax  from  the  lippie  of  seed,  the  stone  weighing  22  lb,  avoir. 
The  Flax  was  spun  by  the  women  of  the  parish  during  the 
winter  months,  and  some  of  it  weaved  into  Linen  for  the  wants 
of  the  district ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  sold  at  the  fairs,  six 
of  which  were  held  annually  in  the  village  of  Killin,  the  pur- 
chasers takipg  it  to  Glasgow,  and  other  manufacturing  towna 
There  were  then  in  the  parish  9  Flax-dresoers  and  3G  weavera. 

KiLwiNiiiNG  (for  many  hundred  years  famous  for  masonir  and 
archery),  about  eighty  years  ago  manufactured  lawns  and  Linen 
gauzes  for  the  Irish  market  About  12  or  H  hogshead  of  Flax 
aeed  were  sown   in    the   parish  annnally,    and   the  produce 
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spun  and  manufactured  for  home  purposes ;  a  part  of  it  having 
heen  made  into  ham^  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  which  was  sold 
for  shirts  to  the  common  people.  Great  complaints  were 
about  that  period  made  in  the  district  regarding  the  high  duty 
charged  by  the  Irish  upon  Scotch  goods,  if  they  contained 
even  a  single  thread  of  cotton  yam  in  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  Irish  Linen  was  admitted  into  Scotland  bee ; 
and  unless  Ireland  repealed  this  duty,  it  was  proposed  to  petition 
the  British  Parliament  to  lay  a  proportionate  duty  on  all  Irish 
Linen  brought  into  this  country. 

KiNQHOBN. — One  of  the  first  spinning-miUs  established  in 
Fifeshire  was  in  this  town.  The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland 
sajrs : — "  About  1792  the  teasing,  rolling,  and  spinning  of  flax  by 
means  of  the  Arkwright  and  Darlington  machinery  was  started 
here."  Shortly  after  that  period,  James  Aytoun,  who  died  on 
8th  February  1864,  and  who  was  in  very  truth  the  fsrfher  of 
the  FlaxHspinning  trade,  started  a  work  with  four  frames  of  36 
spindles  each,  being  144  spindles  in  all,  at  Einghorn.  Previous 
to  this  Mr  Aytoun  studied  FlaxHspinning,  under  Eendrew  A 
Co.,  the  patentees  of  the  spinning  machines  of  Darlington, 
and  agreed  with  them  for  a  license  to  work  the  four  frames, 
for  which  he  paid  them  £1  a  spindle.  A  third  work  was 
started  there  about  the  same  time,  the  three  trusting  to 
the  Loch  of  Eanghorn  being  sufficient  to  drive  the  spin- 
ning machinery  of  the  three  mills,  the  falls  being  in  cumulo 
more  than  100  feet.  This  was  found  not  to  be  the  case, 
as  the  Loch  was  speedily  drained.  Mr  Aytoun  put  up  a 
coal-work  engine  on  the  old  principle,  to  assist  in  driving  his 
machinery,  but  it  proved  so  constant  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
him  that  he  left  the  (by  him)  hated  place  in  1802.  The  other 
parties  erected  Bolton  and  Watt's  engines,  only  then  coming 
into  repute  in  Scotland  for  driviug  machinery,  and  succeeded 
better  in  their  attempts.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  three 
Flax-spinning  mills  in  the  town,  employing  467^ hands;  and 
Tyrie  bleachfield  in  the  parish,  having  70  workers,  making  a  total 
of  537  people  employed  in  these  branches  of  the  Linen  trade. 
There  were  also  a  number  employed  in  weaving,  winding,  4c. 
Two  of  the  mills,  St  Leonards  and  Mid  Mill,  and  the  bleach- 
field,  all  belonging  to  the  respectable  firm  of  Swan  Brothers,  of 
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Kirkcaldj  aod  Dundee,  are  atiU  iq  active  operation,  and  give 
employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  infaabitaDts, 

KiNLOCH.^ — Fl^  was  grown  largely  in  the  parish,  and  the 
raising,  Bpinmng,  bleaching,  and  weaving  of  it  occupied  the 
labour  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  said 
in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish,  that  if  Flax  was  sown 
for  the  second  or  third  crop  on  marled  ground  (marl  was  largely 
used  in  the  distFict  about  1790,  having  been  got  from  some  lochs 
in  the  parish) — that  is,  while  the  iQfluence  of  the  marl  in  the 
ground  was  most  powerful,  though  the  crop  had  a  promising 
appearance  till  towards  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  plant  is 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  the  swelling  and  agitation  of 
the  earth,  caused  by  the  powerful  operation  of  the  marl  under 
the  strong  mfluence  of  the  sun,  breaks  the  tender  fibres  of  the 
plant  while  in  its  quickest  growth,  and  causes  it  to  decay* 

KiNKETTLls. — Of  2065  acres  cultivated  in  the  parish  in 
1791,  28  were  Flax,  It  was  usually  sown  from  20th  to  the 
end  of  April,  and  pulled  from  12th  to  25th  August,  but  occa- 
sionally a  few  days  later*  If  sown  much  earlier  it  was  often 
injured  by  froi.t,  and  lay  long  in  the  ground  before  ger- 
minating ;  some  of  it  being  sickly  nearly  all  the  season,  and 
not  ready  for  pulling  earlier  than  if  it  had  been  sown  at  the 
usual  fime.  The  women  were  generally  occupied  spinnbg  the 
Flax  during  winter,  and  when  their  services  were  not  required 
in  fanning  or  other  operations.  In  1791  there  were  58  persona 
engaged  in  weaving  green  Linen  or  Osnaburgs,  which  were 
chiefly  disposed  off  in  Forfar.  It  is  stated  in  the  Statistical 
fiepoii  that  the  fluctuations  which  affected  the  manufacture 
of  Linen  in  the  parisli^  arising  from  various  causes,  were 
sometimes  distreflsing.  About  the  years  1787  and  1788  the 
subject  of  spinning  Flax  by  machinery  was  attracting  very 
general  attention,  and  some  parties  in  Dundee  resolved  to  try 
the  experiment.  With  that  view  arrangements  were  made  with 
William  Douglas,  of  Brigton,  in  this  parish,  for  the  use  of  part 
of  a  corn-mill  which  adjoined  his  mansion-house.  The  grinding 
machinery  wai  removed,  the  building  converted  to  suit  its  altered 
circumstances,  and  the  spinning  machinery  and  apparatus  put 
up.  The  trial  was  to  be  made  on  a  small  scale,  being  for  120 
pirns  or  spindles,  and  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  company 
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to  extend  their  plan,  if  the  experiment  was  found  to  answer  their 
expectations.  In  the  end  of  1788  or  the  b^inning  of  1789  the 
machinery  had  been  so  &i  put  in  order  as  to  admit  of  a  trial 
being  made,  and  the  yam  it  threw  off,  which  was  intended  for 
the  manufacture  of  Osnaburgs,  was  then  said  to  look  well,  and  to 
be  of  very  good  quality.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  virtue  of  a 
lease  of  patent  privUege  firom  Eendrew  &  Co.,  of  Darlington. 
The  experiment  must  have  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  the 
promoters,  because,  under  the  firm  of  James  Ivory  &  Co.,  they 
leased  ground  for  a  new  mill  and  a  village  for  the  workers,  for 
45  years,  from  Mr  Douglas,  and,  as  the  lease  expired  in  1834,  it 
must  have  been  entered  into  in  1789.  The  erection  of  the  new 
mill  and  village,  caUed  Douglastown,  was  at  at  once  proceeded 
with,  and  the  buildings  so  far  completed  next  year  as  to 
admit  of  the  machinery  being  put  in,  and  the  spinning 
begun.  This  is  shown  by  a  petition  from  the  firm  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  dated  17th  Nov.  1790,  in  which  it  is  said  the 
machine,  &c.,  was  already  erected.  In  an  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants,  made  up  by  the  Minister  in  1791  for  the  statistical 
account  of  the  parish,  an  artist,  employed  conducting  a  Flax  yam 
mill,  is  included.  This  new  mill  was  of  five  stories  in  height,  and 
a  large  structure  for  the  infancy  of  the  trade ;  and  the  village  was 
commodious,  and  each  house  had  a  large  garden  attached  to  it. 
James  Ivory,  teacher  in  the  Dundee  Academy,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, who  wasafterwards  knighted,  was  a  partner  and  manager 
of  the  company,  and  Mr  Douglas,  the  proprietor  of  the  ground, 
was  also  connected  with  it.  For  a  time  the  work  was  carried 
on  successfully,  but  on  the  sudden  death  of  Paul,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  in  1801,  Flax  fell  greatly  in  price,  and  the  company 
suffered  so  heavily  that  they  broke  up  in  1803.  Mr  Douglas 
some  time  after  paid  the  debts  of  the  concern  in  full,  and  in  1804 
bought  the  work  at  a  public  sale,  and  carried  it  on  himself  until 
1808,  when  he  assumed  some  partners,  each  paying  £800  for  his 
share.  This  party  carried  on  the  mill  for  seven  years,  when,  in 
consequence  of  losses  by  bad  trade  and  bad  debts,  they  stopped. 
Mr  Douglas  again  paid  the  debts  in  full,  and  carried  on  the  work 
on  his  own  account  until  1817,  when  he  sold  the  machinery  to 
the  late  James  Watt,  of  Dimdee,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
original  lease.      The  lease  of  the  spinning-mill  and  village,  and 


the  machiDery  in  the  mill,  web  advertised  in  the  Dutidce  Adver- 
User  in  1817  to  be  sold  by  public  roup,  upset  price  £3000,  Not 
selling  at  tliis  price,  it  was  afterwards  advertised  to  be  mid  on 
13th  August,  1817,  at  £2000 ;  and,  as  an  inducement  to  a  pur- 
chaser, it  was  said  that  at  the  tcrminalion  oi  the  lease,  at  Whit- 
sunday, 1834,  the  proprietor  must  either  take  the  houses,  water- 
wheel,  and  machioery  of  the  first  motioii  at  a  valuation,  at  a  price 
not  to  exceed  £1000,  or  idlow  the  tenant  oIIrt  fifteen  years  of 
the  property.  The  water-power  bcin*:  irrefrular,  a  small  steam- 
engine  of  seven  horse-power  was  added  about  1830*  In  1834 
the  mill  contained  14  frames  of  30  spindles  each,  or  420  spindles 
in  all,  and  threw  off  234  spiodlee  of  yarn  j>er  day,  or  1404  a  week. 
It  then  gave  employment  to  10  Flax-drcRsej\s,  12  preiiarers,  IG 
spiuners,  7  reelers,  2  turners,  1  engioeman,  and  a  clerk  who 
fiuperiDtended  the  whole.  The  yarn  was  generally  manufactured 
into  cloth,  and  exported  to  foreign  markets  Iw  tlie  proprietor. 
The  mill  was  seldom  profitable  to  any  of  those  who  spau 
it,  and  shortly  after  1834  the  engine  and  mtiehinery  were 
removed,  and  it  ceased  to  l>e  a  spinning  mill  It  now  stands 
gaunt  and  desolate,  a  monument  oi  tlie  mutability  of  tlie  Linen 
trade.  It  has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Douglas 
family,  and  is  now  absorbed  in  the  estates  of  the  Earl  c»f  btrath- 
more.  The  ^^Uagers,  along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
palish,  are  mostly  employed  in  weaving  sheetings  and  Osnaburgs 
for  the  manufacturers  of  Forfar.  Id  1835  the  average  wages  for 
weaving  a  piece  of  Osnaburg,  150  yards  long,  was  8s  ;  hessians» 
124  yards  long,  Ss;  bleached  sheetiogs,  llUyard^  Hs;  brown 
sheeting,  104  yards,  lis.  At  the  spinning  mill  the  males  received 
15s  a  week,  and  the  females  4s  6d,  which  at  the  perifnl  was 
considered  good  wages.  The  labouring  population  of  the  parish, 
when  not  employed  at  out-door  work,  are  now  chiefly  engaged 
as  formerly,  in  weaving  Linen,  the  wages  being  regulated  by  tlie 
price  paid  in  Forfar.  Farther  detaib  regarding  liouglas- 
town  Mill  will  be  found  in  the  **  Popular  Lecture  f  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  of  Imstecs ;  and  in  the  account  of  the 
parish  of  Bervie.  The  subject  is  so  fuUy  referred  to,  because  at 
this  distant  date  anything  relating  to  the  pioneers  of  Flax- 
spinniDg  by  machinery  must  be  ioteresting  to  all,  but  especially 
60  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade* 
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Kinross. — ^The  principal  manufacture  was  silesias,  from  27 
to  30  inches  in  width,  some  coarse  tweels,  hams  and  straikens. 
The  quantity  manufactured,  as  taken  from  the  stamp-master^s 
book  in  Kinross  was,  from  Ist  November  1780  to  Ist  November 
1790,  1,184,341J  yards,  being  118,434  yards  yearly,  which  at 
9d  per  yard  at  an  average  is  £4,441  5s  6d  per  annum.  About 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  was  manufactured  in  the  parish,  and  the 
rest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Besides  this  a  great  deal  was  made 
for  shirts,  bed  and  table  Linen,  &c.,  for  private  use.  The  yam 
was  spun  by  the  people  in  their  own  houses,  mostly  from  Flax 
raised  in  the  parish,  and  the  number  of  looms  in  the  parish 
was  then  about  200.  A  patriotic  experiment  made  by  the  land- 
owners of  Kinross  during  a  season  of  distress  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

KiRKDEN. — ^For  a  crop  of  lint  about  £5  an  acre  was  paid, 
but  it  sometimes  rose  as  high  as  £6  3s.  Those  who  let  the 
land,  ploughed  and  harrowed  it,  and  carried  the  Flax  to  and 
from  the  watering.  There  was  hardly  a  house  in  the  parish 
where  one  or  more  women  were  not  employed  in  spinning  yam 
for  the  Osnaburg  weavers,  and  of  the  many  millions  of  yards  of 
that  cloth  annually  made  in  the  country,  this  parish  had  its 
proportion.  The  women  all  span  with  both  hands,  and  a  good 
spinner  could  eam  from  3s  to  3s  6d  a  week,  and  girls  of  13  or 
14  years  of  age  28,  and  many  of  them  2b  6d ;  and  they  reckoned 
that  their  board  cost  about  Is  Gd  a  week.  The  weavers  were 
scattered  over  all  the  parish,  and  most  of  them  grew  a  little  Flax 
and  paid  the  current  price  for  spinning  it.  Much  of  the  Flax 
used  was  at  one  period  grown  at  home,  but  before  1785  a  great 
quantity  was  also  brought  from  abroad.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
district  used  to  go  to  Forfar  or  Arbroath  for  the  stamping  and 
sale  of  their  webs,  but  about  1790  a  fortnightly  market  for  their 
purchase  was  begun  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Letham. 
The  spinning-mill  at  Gighty  Burn  in  the  parish  of  Kirkden 
was  erected  in  179G,  but  the  work  was  discontinued  about  20 
years  ago.  Hatton  mill  was  erected  in  1807^  and  in  1838  con- 
tained 15  frames  of  30  spindles  each  for  Flax  and  tow,  and  span 
about  1300  spindles  of  from  3  to  5  lb.  yarn  weekly.  Subse- 
quently other  two  mills  were  erected,  and  in  that  year  the  three 
smaller  works  span  about  1200  spindles  of  Flax  yam,  neither  of 
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them  having  tow  machiBery.  Three  of  them  got  small  steam 
engines  to  keep  up  the  power  when  water  failed  in  summer,  the 
Btream  being  then  very  small 

K  IRE  WALL  AND  St  Olda. — The  manufacture  of  Linen  yarn 
was  intrcMluced  in  1747.  At  first  it  was  very  unpopular,  but  it 
Boon  triumphed  over  vulgar  prejudices,  and  became  diilused 
pretty  generally  over  the  islands.  In  years  of  extreme  dearth  and 
scarcity,  it  preserved  the  lives  of  many  poor  people,  who  other- 
wise would  have  died  for  want,  and  enabled  others  to  live  more 
comfortably*  From  1770  to  1783  the  trade  flourished,  and  about 
25,000  spindles  were  annuaUy  exported,  the  quality  of  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  tlie  best  judges,  was  as  good  as  any  in  Scotland. 
After  that  period  it  began  to  decline,  as  the  yam  lost  the  char- 
acter it  had  gained  iu  the  market,  in  consequence  of  the  competi- 
tion for  spinning,  and  consequent  carelessness  of  the  spinners  in 
Hpioning  and  reehng  the  yarn.  Some  lint  continued  for  a  time  to 
be  spun  and  sold  io  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  wherever  the  price 
of  yarn  was  highest ;  but  when  the  price  waa  low,  as  had  been 
the  case  for  some  years  prior  to  1790,  the  yarn  was  manufactured 
into  Linen  cloth,  chiefly  for  the  En^^lish  market.  In  that 
year,  besides  the  yarn  sold  for  the  south,  and  the  quantity 
bartered  with  the  merchants  who  went  over  from  Morayshire, 
about  30,000  yards  of  coarse  Linen,  intended  for  sale,  was 
stamped  at  Kirkwall,  in  addition  to  what  was  used  for  private 
families. 

Laboo. — In  1790  almost  every  weaver,  and  many  others  in  the 
parish, had  their  bleaching-green  where  they  prepared  Linen,  from 
the  value  of  dd  up  to  is  the  yard.  Linen  and  checks^  were  the  great 
articles  of  manufacture.  Those  who  could  afford  to  purchase 
yam  did  so,  and  sold  the  cloth  in  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  Cupar, 
and  Dundee ;  while  others,  with  less  stock,  were  employed  mak- 
ing similar  goods  by  the  manufacturers  of  the^e  towns.  The 
great  proportion  of  the  Flax  was  imported,  and  much  of  it  spun 
in  the  parish.  A  woman  commonly  span  2  hanks  a  day,  for 
which  she  was  paid  Is  to  Is  2d  a  spindle, 

LssLife:. — ^ About  1760  the  women  universally  span  with  one 

hand,  a  hesp  being  then  a  sufhcient  day  s  work  for  a  woman, 

and  mistresses  required  no  more  from  the  maidnierYaniP  when 

they  sat  all  dav  at  tlie  wheel ;  after  they  bad  spun  tbor  hesp,  the 
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rest  of  the  day  was  their  own,  and  might  be  employed  in  their 
own  work,  or  otherwise,  as  they  thought  proper,  if  in  a  rational 
way.  Before  1770  a  wheel  for  spinning  with  both  hands  was 
unknown  m  the  parish,  but  by  1790  ahnost  none  else  were  to 
be  seen  in  it  The  price  of  spinning  a  spindle  had  been  lOd, 
but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  Is;  and  women  could  then  earn 
2s  6d  a  week,  while  the  men  made  from  7s  to  10s  at  the  loom. 
The  weavers  were  the  most  numerous  set  of  handicrafts- 
men in  the  parish,  and  the  fabric  woven  was  generally 
plain  Linen.  The  women  were  chiefly  employed  in  spinning 
Flax  and  Tow,  both  to  supply  the  weavers  and  for  sale.  The 
changes  which  have  come  over  Leslie  since  that  period  are 
wonderful.  In  1836  there  were  six  spinning-mills  in  the  parish, 
about  260  weavers,  and  three  bleachfields.  The  greatest  works 
at  present  are  those  of  John  Fergus  k  Co.,  Prinlaws,  which  em- 
brace three  spinning-mills,  viz.,PrinlawSy  East  Frinlaws,and  Mill- 
deans,  also  power-loom  weaving  and  bleaching,  all  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  employing  numerous  hands.  These  works  have  now 
been  carried  on  for  many  years,  and  they  are  still  in  active 
operation,  the  power  looms  being  employed  by  the  large  Lon- 
don firm  of  D.  Dewar,  Son,  k  Sons.  Leslie  lint  mill,  belonging 
to  Alexander  Gilchrist,  contains  900  spindles  for  light  tow  }ram, 
and  a  small  mill  belonging  to  James  Haggart,  are  both  actively 
employed  in  the  parish. 

Letukndy. — ^The  green  crops  in  this  parish  in  1792  con- 
sisted of  nearly  equal  proportions  of  potatoes,  turnips,  pease,  and 
lint,  and  the  rotation  of  the  latter  was  after  oats.  The  annual 
produce  was  about  250  stones  (Amsterdam)  of  lint.  The  parish 
was  divided  into  small  farms,  of  from  six  to  ten  acres  ;  and  the 
rent  of  the  best  land  did  not  exceed  208  an  acre,  the  greater 
part  being  below  los.  There  were  then  2  flaxdressers  and  13 
weavers  in  the  parish. 

Leuchars. — There  were  90  looms  in  the  parish  in  1794, 
34  of  which  were  in  the  village.  The  weavers  were  employed  in 
what  is  called  "  household  work"  of  various  kinds,  and  in  brown 
Linen  and  single  and  double  sail-cloth,  which  they  made  for  the 
Dundee  merchants.  Several  of  the  manufactiurers  had  shortly 
before  begun  to  buy  yam,  weave  it,  and  sell  the  cloth  to  the  mer- 
chants in  Oupar  and  Dundee.    That  description  of  business  was 


then  on  the  increase,  and  such  a  trade  was  thought  bo  extraordi- 
nary, as  to  be  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  Statistical  Account 
of  the  parisL  One  man  io  the  pariah  had  gained  a  name  and 
fame  for  working  damasks  and  other  table  Linen.  Handloom 
weaving  has  continued  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhar 
bitantfl,  the  cloth  being  still  made  principally  for  mannfaeturers 
in  Cupar,  Dundee,  <fec. 

Little  DLiNKfiLD* — In  this  parish  Flax  was  an  article  of 
great  importance  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  last  two  decades 
of  last  century,  potatoes  and  lint  having  been  called  the 
two  feet  which  supported  thtm.  It  was  generally  sown  after 
barley,  but  sometimes  after  iK)tatf»es ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
when  the  land  was  somewhat  moist,  the  ground  did  not  get  a 
seed  furrow,  as  this  was  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  lini,  and  it 
was  sown  in  the  state  in  which  the  ground  was  left  at  the  digging 
of  the  potatoes,  a  little  lime  being  sometimes  mixed  with  the  soil 
in  hoeing  them.  In  this  way,  the  richest  crop  of  Flai  was 
obtained*  Sandy  ground  produced  the  poorest  crop^but  thequality 
was  finest.  A  {>eck  of  seed,  Linlithgow  barley  measure,  produced 
from  3  to  4  stones  of  22  lbs.  avoirdupois.  1426  pecks,  producing 
4296  stones,  was  the  average  yearly  crop.  The  Flux  was  all 
spun  by  the  women  of  t!ie  pariah,  and  atiorded  them  constant 
employment  for  six  months  in  tlie  year.  A  little  of  the  yarn 
was  weaved  for  domestic  purposes ;  but  the  bulk  of  it  was  sold 
to  hawkers  and  others  f^r  the  great  manufactories,  and  to 
weaTers  who  sold  webs  when  made.  A  spindle  from  the  pound 
of  heckled  Flax  was  the  usual  size  of  the  yam  spun  for  sale. 
The  one  fly-wheel  was  once  chiefly  used,  but  the  two-handed 
one  had  then  become  pretty  general.  The  thread  produced 
by  it  was  coarser ;  but  as  tlie  Flax  was  not  so  well  heckled,  it 
gave  more  pounds  from  the  stone,  and  it  was  more  profitable, 
Some  young  women,  w  itbout  much  previous  teaching,  were  able  ta 
spin  a  thread  as  tine  as  3  J  spindles  from  the  pound  avoirdupois. 
In  171)0  there  were  5  lint  mUls  in  the  parish,  with  large  sheds 
attached,  roofed  with  akte,  for  stowing  uoscutched  Flax ;  the 
Board  of  Trustees  having  given  much  encouragement  to  thess 
erections.  They  also  furnished  one  of  the  weavers  with  a 
dia))er  loom.  There  were  at  that  {leriod  23  flaxdressers  in  the 
pmish,  and  160  weavers. 
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LocHMABEN. — ^Nearly  a  century  ago  a  considerable  mannfac- 
tore  of  coarse  Linen  was  carried  on  in  the  town  and  country 
around.  About  60,000  yards  were  made  yearly,  which  were 
fill  sold  in  £ngland,  mostly  unbleached,  at  from  6d  to  Is  or 
Is  Id  a  yard.  There  were  then  two  lint  mills  in  the  parish : 
but  they  were  unable  to  do  all  the  work  they  could  have  got, 
and  part  had  to  be  scutched  elsewhere. 

LoGERAiT. — In  this  parish,  about  200  acres  of  Flax  was 
grown.  The  staple  article  of  manufacture  and  export  was  Linen 
yam.  which  was  spun  by  the  women  in  winter,  during  which 
period  they  sat  closely  at  their  wheels.  In  1783  famine  pre- 
vailed in  the  parish,  but  the  Linen  yarn  happened  luckily  to 
bring  a  very  high  price  that  year,  which  was  a  great  assistance 
to  the  people.  In  1787  corn  was  as  dear  and  yarn  one-third 
cheaper ;  the  poor  in  consequence  suffered  more  even  than  in 
the  former  period. 

Logie-Pert. — Logie  Bleachfield,  on  the  North  £^k,  was 
started  about  1760,  and  went  on  gradually  extending,  until,  in 
1790,  about  70,000  spindles  of  thread  were  bleached  annuaUy 
almost  the  whole  produce  being  disposed  of  in  the  London 
market.  This  field  has  now  been  discontinued,  Aberdein,  (Gor- 
don &  Co.,  the  proprietors,  having  erected  a  new  work  at 
Bunnyside,  in  the  parish  of  Montrose,  a  little  lower  down  the 
Esk.  There  they  have  a  steam-power  of  twelve  horses,  employ 
60  hands,  aud  bleach  fully  800  tons  of  yam  yearly.  Logic 
spinning-mill  was  erected  before  1805,  and  much  enlarged 
about  thirty  years  thereafter,  employing,  in  1835,  about  130 
hands.  It  was  long  carried  on  by  the  same  firm,  but  they  left 
it  and  the  bleachfield  together,  and  it  was  silent  for  some  time. 
It  is  now  possessed  by  James  Ramsay  &  Co.,  and  busily  at 
work  again.  The  water-power  is  equal  to  30  horses,  and  the 
mill  contains  1400  spindles,  and  employs  70  hands.  Ciaigo 
mill  and  bleachfield  adjoins  Logie.  The  field  was  begun  shortly 
after  Logie,  and  for  a  time  also  bleached  thread ;  but  before 
1790  it  was  chiefly  employed  on  cloth.  Now  yarn  is  bleached 
largely,  the  machinery  being  driven  by  a  water-wheel  of  20 
horse-power,  and  the  work  affording  employment  to  110  hands. 
At  both  fields  the  yarn  bleached  is  chiefly  the  property  of  the 
respective  firais,  and  spun  at  their  own  mill8.     Craigo  .spinning- 
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mill,  adjuiuiiig  the  field,  has  a  water  and  staam-power  of  34 
horees^  contains  18CN}  spindles,  and  employs  about  150  handfl. 
Both  mill  and  field  belong  to  Richards  Jk  Co.  of  Montroee,  who 
pay  about  £(>000  a  year  of  wages  to  the  workers.  In  1790 
there  was  a  mill  in  the  parish  for  cleaning  yarn  for  sheeting  and 
ducks,  with  yam-beaters,  and  Flax-breaking  or  ecutching 
machinery,  which  put  through  about  1500  stones,  all  for  home 
consumption.  Then  about  46  acres  of  Flax  was  grown  in  the 
parish  yearly^  and  the  women  found  excellent  employment  in 
epinniog  it.  Factory  yarn  was  also  given  out  by  shopkeepers, 
for  spinning  which  trom  Is  to  Is  2d  a  spindle  was  paid. 

LoNOPOROAN. — About  the  year  1794,  and  for  some  years  be- 
fore, the  inhabitants  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  raising 
great  crops  of  lint,  and  their  practice  was  then  said  to  be  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  system  adopted  was  to  water  the  lint 
grounds  in  rainy  weather  with  dung  water,  that  from  the  cow- 
house being  preferred.  So  advantagoous  was  thii  operation,  that 
the  then  proprietor  had  a  cart  mad^  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  liquid  manure  to  the  field,  and  it  is  minutely 
described  in  the  StatiBttcal  Account  of  the  parish,  laneos  have 
long  been,  and  still  are  weaved  in  handlooms  to  a  moderate 
extent  in  the  parish. 

Mains, — Last  century  the  farmers  were  averse  to  sow  Flax, 
as  they  did  not  think  the  ground  proper  for  it,  and  only  about 
20  acres  were  grown  yearly.  In  1760,  there  was  only  one  bleach* 
field,  employing  10  persons,  and  one  mill  for  washing  and  clean- 
ing yam ;  but  in  1790  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine  bleachfields, 
employing  about  101*  persons^  three  of  which  were  caniad  on 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  seventeen  mills  for  washing  and 
cleaning  yam,  besides  five  mills  for  beating  thread  and  clotk 
In  the  latter  year  a  mill  for  spinning  flax  was  erected  at  Trot- 
tick,  upon  a  capital  of  £4000,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would 
give  bread  to  a  great  number  of  people,  both  young  and  old, 
and  bring  considerable  emoluments  to  the  proprietors.  When 
the  Statistical  Beport  of  the  parish  was  written  in  1791 ,  one  frame 
was  working,  by  which  a  specimen  of  the  yam  was  produced. 
It  is  stated  that  the  spindles  ran  with  amazing  quickness,  and 
made  very  good  yam ;  only,  as  it  was  drawn  out  dry,  it  appeared 
rough.     It  was  thought  that  this  might  have  been  obviated  if 
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a  method  of  wetting  tlie  flax  while  spinniDg  could. have  been 
invented^  as  it  would  make  the  doth  smoother,  and  give.it  a 
finer  appearance.  The  mills  were  all  on  the  Dighty  river,  which, 
it  was  then  supposed,  drove  more  machinery  for  its  size  than 
any  other  in  Britain.  The  women  in  the  parish  found  profitable 
employment  in  spinning  Linen  yam,  which  they  did  by  the  two- 
handed  wheel,  and  earned  easily  eightpence  a  day.  A  large 
quantity  of  coarse  cloth,  called  soldiers'  sarking,  and  Osnaburgs^ 
was  bleached  at  the  fields,  the  most  of  which  was  exported* 
Some  of  it  was  weaved  in  the  parish;  but  the  greater  part  was 
sent  out  from  Dundee  to  be  bl^hed,  and  returned  to  the  mer- 
chants. The  report  adds — "  In  short,  a  person  has  only  to  come 
to  this  water  to  see  the  happy  eftects  of '  industry  and  manu&c- 
tures,  and  to  what  a  height  they  may  be  carried.  While  the 
manufacturer  enriches  himself,  he  does  a  real  benefit  to  society, 
by  employing  those  hands  who  must  have  either  become  burdens 
upon  the  public  by  asking  charity,  or  nuisances  by  worse  prac- 
tices." For  nearly  twenty  years,  the  spinning-mill  at  Trottick 
was  carried  on  with  varied  success,  sometimes  realising  hand- 
some profits,  at  others,  making  heavy  losses.  During  that 
period  it  frequently  changed  owners,  until,  in  December  1808, 
it  finally  became  diverted  from  its  original  purpose,  and  was 
turned  into  a  yrm-washing  mill  in  connection  with  Claverhouse 
Bleachfield.  In  1833  there  were  four  bleachfields  in  the  united 
parishes  of  Mains  and  Str  ithmartin,  two  of  which  were  of  great 
extent ;  and  four  Flaxspinning  mills,  all  of  which  had  steam- 
engines  in  addition  to  the  water-power.  There  were  also  five 
yam-washing  mills,  where  yam  was  milled  or  prepared  for  the 
loom,  and  the  weft  softened  by  beating.  There  are  now 
three  bleachfields,  viz.,  Claverhouse,  TumbuU  &  Co. ;  Dundee, 
Cargill  &  Co. ;  and  Balmuir,  A.  J.  Murdoch  &  Co.  The  first 
two  carry  on  a  very  extensive  business,  and  the  other,  which 
has  been  recently  erected,  bids  fair  to  do  a  large  trade  also. 
Several  plash-mills  are  still  in  operation ;  but  the  Flax  mills 
have  disappeared  or  changed  their  occupancy,  the  last  one  having 
been  bumed  down  in  1861. 

Maiikikch. — A  bleachfield  was  early  established  in  the 
palish,  and  it  was  being  carried  on  successfully  about  1793. 
The  manufacture  of  brown  Linen  had  been  introduced  prior  to 
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that  period,  and  a  large  quantity  of  goods  were  for  some  time 
maBufacturedj  but  the  tra4ie  had  declined,  and  tlie  greater 
number  of  the  people  were  then  employed  by  manufacturers  on 
the  coast  in  making  checks  and  ticks.  From  the  flourislung 
state  of  these  manufactures,  and  the  high  wages  paid  to  the 
weavers,  the  quantity  made  had  then  increased  preatly.  In 
1794  Haugh  spinning  mill  was  erected,  but  after  a  varied 
fortune  it  was  dismantled  lately.  Operations  are  now  in  pro- 
gress to  resume  operations,  and  it  will  soon  he  started  again. 
Balgonie  Works,  belonging  to  J.  G*  Stuart  &  Co.,  are  driven 
by  water  and  steam  power,  equal  to  150  horses,  and  contain 
2976  spindles  and  32  power-boms;  and  Shy  thrum  Mill,  belong- 
ing to  N,  &  N  Lockhart,  contains  820  spindles,  chiefly  on 
Hemp  twines.  These  works,  and  several  extensive  bleachfields, 
give  regulur  employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands,  and  greatly 
benefit  the  parish. 

BiLeiglk. —  In  1788  there  were  stamped  at  the  Stamp  Office  here 
147.024  yards  of  Linen  ;  in  1789,  150.174  yards;  and  in  1790, 
1?6,998  yards.  The  Linen  manufactured  in  this  parish  was  of 
superior  quality,  and  chiefly  used  for  buclcram,  hat  lining,  Ac. 
It  was  the  principal  trade  of  the  parish,  and  in  1791  there  were 
91  weavers,  who  produced  every  week  about  4000  yards  ol  Linen, 
the  profit  arisiy^g  from  which  was  £25.  The  soil  of  the  parisii 
yielded  excellent  crops  of  Flax. 

Melrose.  —In  the  year  1668  the  weavers  in  the  town  were  in- 
corporated under  what  was  called  a  3cal  of  cause  from  John, 
Earl  of  Haddington,  then  lord  of  the  lordship,  and  bailie  prin- 
cipid  of  the  regality  of  Melrose.  This  town  liad  long  been 
famed  for  Linens,  nametl  ''  Melrose  land  Linens,"  for  which 
commissions  had  been  received  from  London  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  after  about  1770  the  business  began  to  decline.  The 
quantity  stamped,  as  shown  by  the  stanipmaaterH yearly  abstract^ 
from  Ist  November  1754  to  Ist  November  1755,  was  33/282* 
yards,  vahied  at  £2,575  10s  \l\d.  In  the  succeeding  ten  years 
the  quantity  and  value  continued  much  the  same.  From  No- 
vember 1764  to  1765  there  were  stamped  32,300|  yards,  value 
£2,495  14s  9\d  ;  and  from  Nov.  1773  to  1774.  20^789}  yards, 
value,  £2^051  16s  7^d.  In  tho  tollowing  ten  years  the  quantity 
decreased,  on  the  average,  to  17,792  yards,  value  £1,845  12e  4d, 
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This  decline  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
woollen  manufactore  in  the  district,  and  the  encouragement 
which  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  given  to  it  in  the  shape  of  pre- 
miums and  otherwise.  It  was  suggested  by  the  manufiacturerB, 
that  the  Trustees  should  give  premiums  and  extras  on  well  made 
pieces  of  Linen,  as  had  been  done  in  Scotland  about  40  years 
previously,  and  that  spinning  mistresses  should  be  appointed  in 
different  towns  in  the  parish  to  teach  the  young  girls  to  spin, 
and  offering  prizes  to  the  best  spinners.  There  was  then  a 
bleachfield  in  the  parish,  the  property  in  which  was  divided  into 
£5  shares,  but  the  trade  had  also  been  in  a  decaying  state.  The 
Linen  trade,  it  appears,  gradually  gave  way  before  the  advance  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  until  it  finally  became  extinct  in  the 
district.  In  1780  the  price  paid  for  spinning  was,  4  hanks  of  yam 
from  1  pound  of  lint.  Is  2d ;  5  hanks.  Is  4d ;  6  hanks.  Is  8d ; 
7  hanks,  28.  In  1790,  it  had  risen  to  Is  7d,  Is  8d,  26  Id,  and 
2s  4d  for  these  sizes  respectively. 

Mbnbiuir. — The  soil  in  several  places  was  particularly  favour- 
able for  raising  Flax.  It  was  sown  about  the  beginning,  but 
sometimes  through  the  whole  of  April.  In  1792,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  mill  for  dressing  lint  was 
erected  on  the  water  of  Cruik.  Shortly  before  that  year  four 
or  five  persons  obtained  premiums  from  the  Trustees  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  Flax  grown  by  them.  The  women 
span  a  great  deal  of  lint  into  coarse  yam  for  the  duck  or  sail-cloth 
factory.  They  span  with  both  hands,  a  practice  supposed  in  the 
district  to  be  then  little  known  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  which 
enabled  them  to  earn  3s  a  week.  There  were  three  persons  in  the 
parish  who  took  in  the  undressed  Flax,  and  one  of  them  kept 
two  hecklers  to  prepare  the  lint  for  spinning,  which,  on  being 
returned  in  yarn,  was  carried  to  Montrose,  as  the  few  manufac- 
turers in  the  parish  were  principally  employed  in  making  Linen 
of  a  finer  quality  for  home  consumption. 

Methven. — The  principal  manufacture  of  the  parish  was  broad 
and  narrow  brown  Linens,  broad  and  narrow  harns,  and  a  few 
broad  white  Linens.  By  the  books  of  the  stampraaster  the 
number  of  yards  stamped  in  1787  were  44,996  yards.  The 
manufeu^ture  after  that  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1792  there  were 
140,448  yards  stamped  for  sale,  which  at  an  average  price  of 
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Bd  a  yard  is  £5^266  16b,  Of  theae  nearly  the  whole  were 
weaved  in  the  parish.  The  following  year  the  trade  was  bad, 
and  many  of  the  weavers  were  obliged  to  turn  to  other  employ- 
tnenta  There  were  then  11  Flax-dreBsers  and  159  weavers  in 
the  parifih,  Flax  wu8  a  common  crop,  and  the  spinning  gave 
employment  to  many  of  the  women- 

MoNiFiBTH, — In  the  parish  there  were,  in  1790,  about  38 
weavers^  who  made  household  cloth  when  required,  and  at  other 
times  Osnaburgs,  but  the  quantity  of  Linen  woven  could  not  be 
then  ascertained.  There  were  3  Flax-dreflsers,  7  Flax  millers, 
and  2  oil  millers  in  the  pariah.  In  the  oil  mill  the  oil  from 
about  800  bolls  of  linseed  waa  extracted  annually.  A  small  part 
used  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  sold  at  Is  3d  the  Scotch 
pint,  and  the  rest  sent  to  London.  Fart  of  the  oil  dust  was 
Isold  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  milk  of  the  cows  in  spring, 
and  the  balance  made  up  into  cakes,  and  sent  to  Yorkshire  to 
fatten  cattle.  A  spinning  mill  was  long  in  operation  at  Milton  of 
Monifieth,  but  it  has  not  been  occupied  for  years,  and  the  ruin- 
ous building  will  soon  be  numbered  among  the  things  of  the 
past.  Paomure  bleacbfield  has  been  carried  od  for  many  years 
with  great  succeps  by  Daniel  Diimmie  &  Co.,  and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  for  yam  in  the  country* 

MoNEDiK, — In  the  parish  lint  throve  well,  and  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  small  farmers  into  Linen,  (most  of  them  being  also 
weavers),  and  Perth  furnished  a  good  market  for  the  clotk  Some  of 
ihe  principal  farmers  then  sowed  a  considerable  quantity  of  lint, 
and  exposed  it  to  sale  upon  the  field  before  it  was  fully  ripe,  gene- 
rally getting  from  JE12  to  £14  an  acre  for  it.  In  171K>  one  ^- 
mer  got  as  much  as  £19  an  acre.  At  that  time  all  the  women 
in  the  parish  span  Linen  yarn,  and  it  was  mostly  weaved  by  the 
old  men. 

East  Monkland.— In  this  parish  about  100  acres  of  Flax  were 
raised  for  sale,  for  which  the  ground  was  let  at  from  £5  to  £6 
an  acre.  It  was  generally  sown  the  second  year  after  the  laod 
was  broken  up  from  pasture,  and  after  a  crop  of  oata  or  peM& 
There  were  then  227  weavers  in  Airdrie  and  other  parts  of  the 
parish,  who  were  chiefly  employed  by  the  Glasgow  manufacturers 
in  weaving  Linen. 

West   Monklajjd. — A  c»nwderable  quantity  of  Flax  was 
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raised,  and  it  was  generally  sown  on  ground  which  had  been 
well  manured  with  dang  or  lime  for  the  previous  crop ;  such 
land  being  let  at  from  £4  to  £7  an  acre.  Biga  seed  was  pre- 
ferred,  and  it  was  sown  in  April  and  ready  for  pulling  about  Ist 
August.  Nine  women  could  pull  an  acre  a  day,  and  were  paid 
lOd  eacK  The  produce  was  16  stones  an  acre,  which  sold  at 
128  to  ISs  a  stone,  and  the  scutching  cost  2s  6d  a  stone,  there 
being  two  mills  for  this  purpose  in  the  parish.  From  1780  to 
1790  the  raising  of  Flax  had  greatly  increased,  one  farmer 
growing  30  acres,  and  he  had  got  several  premiums  from 
the  Trustees.  There  were  no  less  than  400  Linen  weavers  iu 
the  parish,  who  all  wrought  to  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  their 
wages  produced  a  circulation  of  about  £14,400  annually.  There 
were  then  two  bleachfields,  being  the  first  in  the  country  who 
bleached  after  the  Dutch  method,  and  for  their  diligence  and 
ingenuity  they  obtained  a  considerable  premium  from  Grovemment. 

MoNZiE. — The  principal  trade  in  the  parish  for  the  last  two  or 
three  decades  of  last  century  was  the  weaving  of  Linen  tweels 
and  scrims  for  sale,  of  which  they  made  a  large  quantity  and 
are  said  to  have  bleached  it  excellently  themselves.  The  tweels 
were  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  worth  from  Is  to  4s  a  yard, 
and  some  families  with  only  two  looms  weaved  about  1000  yards 
per  annum.  The  scrims  were  a  very  nan-ow  Linen  cloth,  of  diflfer- 
ent  qualities,  and  generally  sold  unbleached.  They  were  all  ex- 
ported, and  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  trousers.  If  so  the 
country  in  which  they  were  worn  must  have  been  very  warm, 
but  in  any  climate  a  scrim,  if  like  the  class  of  goods  so  called  in 
the  present  day,  could  not  form  a  very  seemly  pair  of  trousers. 
The  women  span  a  good  deal  of  yam,  which  they  made  into  cloth 
for  sale,  and  thus  by  their  industry  they  raised  great  part  of  the 
rent. 

Moulin. — The  principal  branch  of  manufacture  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  spinning  of 
Linen  yarn,  which  was  the  staple  commodity  of  the  country. 
The  Flax  was  grown  in  the  parish,  and  iu  1790  there  were 
seven  lint  mills,  which  enabled  the  people  to  get  all  their  Flax 
dressed  before  the  proper  time  for  spinning  it.  The  price  of  a 
stone  of  lint  was  at  an  average  13s  4d,  and  this  when  dressed 
or  heckled  yielded  about  11  lbs.  of  lint,  the  tow,  backings,  &c., 
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being  equiil  id  value  to  the  price  of  dressmg.  From  thefie  11 
Ibfl.  of  liot  11  spindles  of  varn  were  spun,  which  sold  at  the 
average  price  of  2s  4d  the  spindle,  or  £1  5s  8J.  The  profit  was 
therefore  128  4d^  or  1b  Ud  the  spindle,  and  as  it  generally  took 
three  days  to  spin  a  spiodle,  the  daily  wages  waH  4Jd.  A  good 
spinner,  employed  solely  in  spinning,  might  have  earned  Ss  a 
week,  but  the  average  spin  was  16  cuts  a  day,  and  tlie  size  of  the 
yarn  was  generally  a  spindie,  or  48  cuts  from  a  pound  of  lint. 
The  spinning  of  lint  was  done  in  winter,  woollen  yarn  having 
been  spun  in  eumraer,  and  the  spinning  with  both  hands  had 
then  been  introduced,  and  was  coming  into  practice.  A  fair, 
held  at  Moulin  in  the  end  of  February,  had  been  the  principal 
market  for  the  sale  of  Linen  yarn,  and  thither  the  weavei-a  and 
yarn  dealers  from  different  parts  of  Scotland  used  to  resort,  and 
buy  up,  for  ready  money,  the  yarn  which  had  been  spun  during 
the  winter  For  some  years  prior  to  1791,  the  quantity  sold  in 
the  fiiir  had  faUen  oflf  greatly,  as  fihopkeepcrs  and  yam-dealers 
had  bought  up  the  yam  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  sent  it 
to  their  employers  in  manufacturing  towBs>  In  1741  Linen 
yarn  sold  at  Is  the  spindle,  and  in  175ti  the  Linen  used  for  shirts 
by  the  peasants  cost  4dayard,  In  1791  a  mans  shirt  cost 
3s  4^d,  a  woman's  shift  2a  9^3d,  and  children's  shirts  2s  S^d,  all 
of  Linen.  Linen  yarn  sold  then  for  2s  6d  to  2s  7d  the  spindle^ 
which  was  considered  a  good  price.  The  spinning  season  was 
frora  November  to  March,  or  about  21  weeks,  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  in  the  parish  there  were  272  spinnen^,  who  span  one 
spindle  each  per  week,  and  414  who  span  two  spindles,  thus 
producing  for  sale  23,100  spindles,  which  at  2s  4d  brought  a 
return  in  cash  of  £2683  6b  8d.  This  quantity  of  yarn  consumed 
about  2200  stones  of  lint  as  it  was  taken  from  the  mills,  the 
remainder  of  the  produce  of  the  parish  having  been  used  for 
household  purposes,  or  sold  to  other  districts  less  fertile  in  pro- 
ducing Flax.  In  1790  there  were  75  acres  of  Flax  grown, 
producing  36  stones  por  acre,  making  2700  stones,  which  at 
I3g  4d  is  £24  per  acre,  auil  in  all  £1800.  That  year  there  were 
4  fiaxdreesers  and  28  weavers  in  the  parish* 

NewBUftGH,  Fife. — Prior  to  the  year  1780  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Kewburgh  were  of  comparatively  limited  ex- 
tent, and  Cunmngbimi  cailed  it  "  a  poor  country  village,*'    In 
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the  Btatistical  account  of  the  parish  in  1792,  the  place  was  of  so 
Bmall  importance  that  it  was  said  ''  no  trader  has  yet  appeared 
in  Newburgh  whose  extensive  transactions  in  commerce  would 
entitle  him  to  the  name  and  character  of  a  merchant,  though, 
perhaps,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  many  will  be  found 
here  of  that  respectable  description."    The  writer  of  that  para- 
graph must  have  been  able  to  dive  into  futurity,  or  rather  he 
had  been  sagacious  and  far  seeing,  as  his  predictions  have  been 
fully  verified.    For  many  years  subsequent  to  that  date  the  in- 
dividuals employed  in  the  trade  for  the  most  part  wove  their  owa 
yam,  and  disposed  of  their  webs  to  merchants  in  Dundee,  Perth, 
Oupar,  Auchtermuchty,  Glasgow,  &c.     Afterwards  the  manu- 
facturers began  to  operate  more  extensively,  emplojring  a  number 
of  weavers,  and  selling  the  cloth  direct  to  the  English  buyers. 
In  1833  there  were  342  people  employed  in  winding  ;  664 
looms  were  at  work  in  town  ;  the  pieces  manufactured  23,600, 
containing  about  826,000  spindles  of  yarn  ;  and  the  cost  of  the 
cloth,  including  weaving,  bleaching,  &c. ,  was  £1 28,325.   In  addi- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  Linens  made  in  Newburgh,  the  manu£Etc- 
turers  employed  many  weavers  in  the  towns  and  villages  for  many 
miles  around.   The  cloth  made  consisted  of  dowlas  and  sheetings 
— ^the  latter  from  one  to  three  yards  wide,  and  in  quality  from 
fourteen  hundred  Linen  downwards.      The  pieces  were  made 
about  140  yards  long,  and  a  yard  wide  sheeting  was  worth  from 
£5  10s  to  £6  a  piece,  while  the  three  yard  wide  was  sold  at  3s  6d 
a  yard.      In  1835  there  were  thirteen  manufacturers  in  New- 
burgh.   Since  that  period  the  trade  of  the  town  has  not  increased 
much,  and  the  number  of  manufacturers  are  fewer  than  they 
then  were,  but  some  of  them  do  a  very  large  and  important  trade- 
The  class  of  goods  now  chiefly  made  in  the  town  and  district  are 
sheetings  for  household  purix)ses,  and  for  such  the  place  has  a 
high  and  well-merited  reputation,  as  the  Linen  made  is  really 
of  a  superior  description,  and  very  suitable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.      According  to  the  Fifeshire  Directory, 
published  in  1862,  there  were  upwards  of  550  looms  in  the  dis- 
trict, which  varies  little  from  the  number  in  1833,  and  the 
manufacturers  now,  as  then,  employ  many  hands  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages.      In  the  neighbourhood  is  Clunie 
Bleachfield,  a  prosperous  concern,  belonging  to  John  Hendry. 
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North  Yjxl  and  Fetlab.-— In  North  Yell  and  Fetlar  the 
LieeD  manufactiire  had  been  tried  about  1790,  but  it  did  not 
sueceed,  '*  because  the  fair  sex  were  bo  accustomed  to  roam 
about  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  apply  themselveB  with 
diligence  to  the  manufacturing  business,  and  because  the  con- 
stant sitting  was  said  to  have  brought  on  hysterical  disorders/ 
Another  reason  was  that  they  could  purchase  Linen  cheaper 
than  they  could  afford  to  make  it.  The  Shetland  women  must 
then  have  been  very  delicate  and  nervous  fair  ones,  but  perhaps 
the  true  cauee  of  the  failure  of  the  Linen  trade  was  because  the 
fair  sex  preferred  pleasure  to  labour,  and  considered  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  spin  or  weave;  or  because  other  employmento 
were  more  congenial  to  their  taste. 

Orphie. — Among  the  advantages  which  the  parish  of  Orphir,  in 
Orkney,  was  said  to  posisesa  in  the  end  of  last  century  were  **  fire, 
water»  and  fine  women/'  It  appears  from  the  statistical  report  of 
the  parish  f  that  these  fine  women  were  employed  spinning  Linen 
yarn,  and  that  the  country  dealers  allowed  so  poor  a  price  for 
the  commodity  that  the  most  expert  spinner  could  hardly  earn 
twopence  a  day,  which  would  not  furnish  fine  dresses  for  the  £ne 
women.  The  Linen  manufacture,  on  a  smaU  scale,  had  shortly 
before  that  period  been  introduced  into  the  parish,  and  it  was 
said  that  since  theu  rhuematism  had  become  more  frequent,  it 
was  supposed  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  the  Linen  shirt 
for  the  woollen  waistcoat  formerly  worn  by  the  common  people. 

pAtSLBY,^ — The  manufactures  of  Paisley,  from  the  Union  to 
about  1760»  consisted  at  first  of  coarse  checked  Linen  clotl*  and 
Bengals,  afterwards  of  checked  Linen  handkerchiefs,  some  of 
them  fine  and  beautifully  variegated  in  colouring,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  manufacturers.  These  were  succeeiled  by 
plain  lawns  and  Linen  gauze,  for  which  the  town  was  once 
celebrated.  The  manufacture  of  white  sewing  thread,  known  as 
ounce  thread,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  different  kinds  of  coloured 
and  white  thread  then  made  in  Aberdeen  and  Dondee,  was  began 
about  1750.  It  was  introduced  into  the  neighbourhood  from 
Holland  in  1725,  and  carried  on  for  a  long  time  in  the  fiEmiily 
of  the  lady  who  first  learned  the  secret,  and  began  the  tmda. 
Ab  in  Ulaegow,  the  cotton  manntacture  finally  supplanted  that 
of  Linen  in  Paisley, 
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PsBTH.— The  Linen  trade  of  this  city  was  began  at  a  distant 
period,  bat  the  time  of  its  introdaction  is  not  accarately  known. 
German  merchants,  or  Flemings  as  they  were  called,  very  early 
fi^uented  the  port  of  Perth,  and  some  of  them  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Linen  manufisu^re  settled  there,  and  were 
received  as  burgesses.  The  trade  had  its  day  of  prosperity  and 
also  of  adversity,  as  in  other  places  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  for  a 
long  period,  it  went  on  gradually  extending,  until  it  became  the 
staple  manufacture  of  the  place. 

The  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth  nominated 
some  of  their  number,  well  acquainted  with  trade,  to  give  in  a 
report  upon  it.  The  Committee  took  much  trouble  in  collecting 
the  materials,  and  on  10th  June,  17U4,  gave  in  a  report,  firom 
which  the  following  particulars,  bearing  on  the  Linen  trade,  are 
taken : — 

"  The  staple  manufacture  of  Perth  was  Linen,  and  of  late  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cotton.  There  are  upwards  of  1500 
looms  employed  in  the  town  and  suburbs  on  Linen  and  cotton, 
which  manufacture  goods  annually  to  the  value  of  about 
£100,000  sterling,  Besides  this  there  is  at  least  £120,000 
sterling  more  of  Linen  purchased  in  the  Perth  market  by  the 
dealers,  all  of  which  is  woven  in  the  surrounding  country, 
making  a  total  value  of  about  £220,000  annually. 

"  The  Linen  goods  comprise  brown  and  bleached  fine- 
threaded  Linens,  called  Silesias,  chiefly  printed  for  handkerchief, 
with  Britannias,  Kentings,  &c.,  for  export,  the  estimated  value 
of  which  is  above  £120,000;  (Perth  had  been  long  famed  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles)  stout  Holland  sheetings  of 
various  widths,  with  |  and  ^  HoUand  shirting,  and  a  few  long 
lawns,  above  £12,000 ;  four-fourths  brown  and  bleached  country 
Linen,  chiefly  used  for  hat  linings,  buckrams,  &c. ;  brown 
Hollands,  hessians,  pack-sheetings,  and  other  coarse  fabrics 
made  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  soldier's  shirtings,  with  a 
few  coarse  sheetings  and  Osnaburgs,  purchased,  £20,000  ;  flve- 
fourths  wide  umbrella  Linen,  Linen  for  window  blinds,  &c., 
above  £8000— making  a  total  of  Linen  goods  of  above  £160,000, 
which  the  Conmiittee  are  confident  is  under-rated. 

"  There  are  three    printing  works  in  the  neighbourhood, 
viz.,    Buthven,    TuUoch,  and  Cromwell-park,   which  is  now 
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tloiog  buemess  to  at  least  the  extent  of  £80,000  tmnually,  and 
the  trade  is  on  the  increase.  The  produce  of  these  works  is 
shipped  at  Perth,  chiefly  for  the  Londoo  market.  The  priatere 
there  have  a  full  command  of  the  article  of  Silesia  Linen 
for  handkerchief  printing,  the  staple  manulactnre  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood-  They  likewise  supply  part  of  the  country 
demand  both  io  England  and  Scotland. 

**  There  are  four  bleachfields  in  the  vioinity  of  Perth,  which 
bleach  cloth  for  the  country  around,  and  for  the  manufacturers 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  and  they  even  get  cloth 
from  England.  At  Luncarty  about  GOO.OOO  yards  of  Linenj  are 
bleached  annually,  two-thirds  of  which  are  low-prioed  Linens^ 
with  diaper  and  table  Linens  from  Dunfermline,  Edinburgh, 
Fertile  &c,<  and  the  other  third  consbts  of  fine  Linens  and 
sheetings.  At  TuUoch  about  SOO^OOC*  yards,  chiefly  low-priced 
Linens  for  the  public.  At  Huntingtower  fuUy  600,000  yards, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  low-priced  goods,  and  the  other  third 
diapers  and  fine  goods.  And  at  Stormont  about  450,000  yards, 
two-thirds  Silesias,  Britanniaa,  shirtings,  kc,  and  the  other 
third  diapers  and  fine  goods.  At  Luncarty  and  Huntingtower 
there  are  sometimes  in  the  throng  season  above  60  ScoU  acres 
of  greens  at  each  work  covered  with  Linens* 

**  The  imports  from  foreign  countries  comprises  Flax  and  Flax 
seedy  estimated  at  above  £9000  annually.  The  ftfUowlng  is  the 
average  importation  of  these  articles  for  the  five  years  from  10th 
October.  1783,  to  10th  October,  1788  ;— 

LiD<>««<),  1177  hhdi. 

And  for  the  five  years  from  10th  October,  1788,  to  10th  Octo- 
ber, 179.1— 


From  Holland, 
ff      oib«r  poru,  ,         .         15 

LinM«d,  KTTl  bbdi. 


Since  the  period  referred  to,  great  change  have  overtaken  the 
trade  of  Perth  and  vicinity.  Flax-spinning  was  for  some  time 
prosecuted  actively,  but  for  a  number  of  years  it  baa  been  dis- 
continued. The  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics  by  hand  in  the  city 
.and  neighbourhood  has  long  supplanted  Ltnens,  but  of  late  years 
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alarge  power-loom  work,  containing  230  looms,  has  been  actively 
employed  in  the  city ;  and  another,  containing  100  loom%atCrom- 
weU-park.  They  both  belong  to  J.  Shield  &  Co.,  and  produce  all 
kinds  of  damask  and  diaper  table-cloths,  towels,  &c.,  crash,  pad- 
ings,  drills,  dowlas,  &o.y  consuming  about  500,000  siiindles  of  yam 
annually,  and  paying  between  £8000  and  £9000  in  wages.  The 
power  employed  is  steam  in  Perth,  and  water  at  Cromwell-park. 
There  is  another  small  power-loom  work,  with  33  looms,  on 
hessians,  Osnaburgs,  and  dowlas,  at  Milnhaugh,  which  pays 
nearly  £700  in  wages  yearly. 

Some  of  the  old  bleaching  establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth 
continue  to  be  carried  on  extensively.  Tulloch,  belonging  to  John 
Sandeman,  still  does  a  good  deal  of  work ;  and  Luncariy,  belong- 
ing to  Marshall,  Sandeman,  &  Co.,  is  a  very  large  and  prosper- 
ous concern.  Stormontfield  has  been  silent  since  1861  ;  but 
Pitcaimfield,  belonging  to  David  Lumsden,  has  a  water-power  of 
50  horses,  and  employs  between  50  and  60  hands  on  cloth  bleach- 
ing, who  are  paid  about  £1500  in  wages  yearly.  Mr  Lumsden 
has  a  yam  bleachfield,  Denburn,  in  Kirkcaldy,  where  about  half 
this  amount  is  paid  in  wages.  Huntingtower,  belonging  to  W. 
S.  TumbuU,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  bleachfield  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  has  been  entirely  re-built  and  renewed  within 
the  last  ten  years,  when  all  the  latest  improvements  were  adopted. 
The  machinery  consists  of  six  boilers,  thirty-eight  sets  of  beetles, 
and  twelve  pairs  of  wash  stocks,  with  two  calenders,  and  all 
other  apparatus  necessary  for  these  machines.  The  machinery 
is  driven  by  a  water-power  of  from  90  to  100  horses,  about 
150  people  are  employed,  and  the  wages  paid  is  about 
£5000  yearly.  Mr  TumbuU  has  recently  re-built  the  C9ttage8 
for  his  servants,  with  every  attention  to  comfort  internally, 
and  to  architectural  appearance  without.  These  bleachBelds 
are  all  for  Linen,  but  Caird  &  Co.  have  a  thriving  field  for 
bleaching  yarn  at  Cromwell-park. 

Peterhead. — The  manufacture  of  thread  was  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  end  of  last  century.  In  1794  there 
were  52  twist  mills  in  the  town,  giving  constant  employment  to 
334  people  in  doubling,  twisting,  and  making  up  the  thread. 
About  800  women  were  employed  spinning  the  yam  for  the 
thread,  fully  104,000  spindles  of  which  were  used  annually. 


A  considerable  quantity  of  the  yanis  were  bought  in  Banff, 
Huntly.  Keith,  &c.,  and  much  of  it  was  spun  from  Dutch  Max. 
The  greater  part  of  the  thread  was  bleached,  and  it  was  aknofit 
wholly  sent  to  the  London  market,  where  the  article  waa  in 
request,  and  realized  about  £20,000  sterling  a  year,  The  spin- 
ners made  about  2s  6d  a  week,  the  women  employed  in  doubling, 
&c.»  28  6d  to  48,  and  the  meo  in  heckling,  twisting,  &€*»  5b  to 
8s.  The  manulacture  was  at  that  period  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  some  of  the  manufacturers  contemplated  increasing 
their  machinery.  It  waa  introduced  into  the  town  in  1764  by 
two  young  ladies,  who  began  the  manu&cture  of  white  thread 
on  a  small  scale.  When  it  was  commenced  no  yarn  could  be 
found  in  the  town  finer  than  four  banks  in  the  pound,  but  the 
young  women  were  soon  trained  to  spin  it  as  fine  as  eight  and 
ten  hanks  or  heaps  in  the  pound,  and  the  two  young  ladies  were 
so  attentive  to  their  business,  that  their  thread  became  as  much 
esteemed  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  They  extended  their  bleach- 
field  from  time  to  time,  and  got  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  threads 
they  could  manufacture.  After  being  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  trade,  they  retired  from  business  and  left  it  to 
others,  and,  as  above  related,  it  continued  to  prosper  for  many 
years;  but  the  trade  has  been  long  extinct  in  the  town- 

RATHEN.-^Thespinning  of  Flax  was  introduced  into  this  parish 
by  a  cotton  manufacturer  in  1750,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  century  it  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  Flax  was 
chiefly  Dutch,  and  it  was  sent  dressed  from  Aberdeen^  Banff, 
Huntly,  Keith,  &c.,  to  agents,  who  gave  it  out  to  the  women  to 
spin,  and  took  back  the  yam,  returning  it  to  the  parties  to  whom 
it  belonged.  The  average  price  paid  for  spinning  was  about  a 
shilling  a  pound.  In  1793  about  38,900  lbs,  were  spun,  the 
wages  on  which  was  £1945.  The  parish  had  long  been 
famed  for  producing  fine  Flax,  but  more  so  before  than 
after  the  introduction  of  marl*  The  farmers  were»  however^ 
restricted  from  raising  wheat  or  Flax  in  ooosiderable  quantitieai 
because  they  had  been  found,  or  were  supposed,  to  exhaust  the 
soil  The  cultivation  of  FUx  has  often  been  prohibited  on 
this  account,  but  the  p^irties  rbo  restricted  the  growth  of  wheat 
beyond  a  &ir  rotation  on  such  a  ground  could  not  have  been 
much  a^uainted  with  practical  agriculture.  This  doctrine 
ll2 
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would  not  meet  with  much  approval  in  the  present  more  en- 
lightened age. 

St  Boswells. — St  Boswells'  Fair  is  held  in  the  parish  annually, 
in  Julj.  Long  prior  to  1 790  Linen  was  sold  in  it  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  great  numbers  of  the  neighbouring  country  people 
being  employed  during  the  winter  in  spinning  the  yam  and 
weaving  the  cloth.  The  prices  ranged,  according  to  quality, 
from  lOd  and  Is  to  3s,  4s,  and  even  4s  6d  a  jrard.  Many  persona 
provided  themselves  with  Linen  at  this  fair,  thinUng  that 
they  purchased  it  cheaper  there  than  they  could  either  make 
it  themselves  or  buy  it  elsewhere.  The  fair  is  still  continued 
yearly ;  but  the  change  in  the  manufacturing  trade  of  the 
country  within  the  past  seventy  years  has  entirely  stopped  the 
sale  of  Linen,  and  this  article  is  now  unknown  among  the  goods 
taken  to  it  for  sale. 

Salton — In  the  beginning  of  last  century,  the  lady  of  Fletcher 
of  Salton,  animated  with  a  sincere  desire  to  increase  the  manufao- 
tures  of  her  country,  travelled  in  Holland,  with  two  expert 
mechanics,  in  the  habit  of  servants.  Her  rank  procured  her 
access,  with  her  supposed  domestics,  to  the  manufactories ;  and, 
by  frequent  visits,  the  secrets  of  operation  were  discovered,  and 
models  of  the  various  works  were  formed  by  the  disguised  artists. 
The  parish  in  this  way  became  acquainted  with  two  discoveries, 
viz.,  the  making  of  pot  barley,  and  the  weaving  of  Hollands ;  and 
for  several  years  it  supplied  the  whole  of  Scotland  with  these 
important  articles,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  inhabitants. 
Li  the  year  1750  the  first  bleachiield  belonging  to  the  British 
Linen  Company  was  formed  in  this  parish,  under  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Milton.  During  his  lordship's  life  it  was  conducted 
with  much  spirit,  and,  by  procuring  the  most  expert  workmen 
from  Lreland,  it  became  so  flourishing  as  to  give  employment  to 
100  persons.  The  bleachfield  did  not  exist  long,  it  having  been 
converted  into  pleasure-ground,  and  the  manufacture  of  Hollands 
was  taken  up  by  other  places.  Although  this  trade  has  been 
for  a  long  time  lost  to  Salton,  these  goods  are  yet  common 
productions  in  the  Linen  districts  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

ScooNiB. — Although  little  Flax  was  produced,  there  were 
about  140  looms  in  the  parish  in  1792,  mostly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brown  Linen^  many  of  which  were  in  the  village 
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of  TjBireii.  There  was  then  a  bleachfield  near  tlie  village,  the 
biismess  of  which  was  increasing,  as  the  prejudices  which  had 
existed  against  public  bleaching  were  then  wearing  off.  The 
Linen  sold  in  the  brown  state  brought  from  8d  to  lOd  a  yard. 
What  was  bleached  fetched  from  lOd  to  20d,  and  some  of  a  fine 
texture  from  28  up  to  48  a  yard-  A  fair  was  held  in  the  spring 
for  linseed,  and  one  every  month,  from  May  to  October,  for  white 
Linen.  In  1836  there  were  five  spinniog-mills  in  the  parish, 
employing  250  hands,  and  about  170  were  employed  in  weaving ; 
but  there  is  now  only  one  firm,  Boswell  &  Co,,  engaged  in  Flax- 
spinning,  and  weaving  has  also  decreased  greatly. 

Stuacatheq, — The  soil  was  generally  adapted  for  growing 
Flax,  which  was  raised  to  a  considerable  extent,  usually  the 
second  crop  after  lea.  Eight  pecks  of  seed  were  sown  on  tho 
acre,  the  return  being  about  32  stones  of  dressed  lint.  An  acre 
of  lint,  sold  on  its  feet,  brought  from  £10  to  £14.  The  Flax 
which  the  farmer  raised  was  spun  in  his  own  family,  and 
brought,  when  sold,  about  £1  2s  the  stone*  When  given  out 
to  spin,  Is  Id  a  spindle  was  paid  for  the  spinning. 

8tranea£H. — About  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  manu- 
facture of  GaUoway  plaiding,  a  coarse  fabric  made  for  the 
Virginia  market,  used  to  be  tbe  staple  uf  Stranraer.  By  1770 
it  liad  been  supplanted  by  the  manufacture  of  coarse  Linen,  for 
which  B*lax  was  raised  in  greater  quantities  than  formerly.  The 
Linen  was  brought  to  market  both  green  and  bleached,  and 
bought  chiefly  by  the  merchants  from  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock* 
The  following  was  the  quantity  stamped,  as  shown  by  the  stamp- 
ma^r^s  books  for  the  years  named,  viz.  ; — In  1788,  28,391 
yards  — value.  £1268  148  lOd;  in  1789.  28.662  yards  — 
£1276  14s  ;  and  in  1790,  26,991  yaxd*— £1181  8s  3d. 

Stkathdon. — About  1770  the  women  were  chie6y  employed 
in  knitting  stockings ;  but  some  years  afterwards  th&t  work  gave 
place  to  the  spinning  of  Flax.  There  was  little  lint  raised  in 
ihe  pariah,  but  the  Aberdeen  manufacturers,  through  tbe  country 
shopkeepers,  supplied  Flax,  and  took  bock  the  yarn.  The 
employment  was  considered  exhaustive^  in  oonsequence  of  the 
quantity  of  saliva  required ;  but.  notwithstanding,  it  was  prose-^ 
cuted  diligently.  Two-handed  wheels  were  used  about  171^2, 
ftnd  the  common  stent  of  the  women  was  from  20  to  24  outi-ii 
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day,  although  some  of  the  best  spinnen,  and  in  Strathdon  tfa^ 
were  generally  capital  hands,  oonld  on  a  stretch  spin  douUe 
that  quantity.  The  wages  for  a  spindle  was  Is,  and  the  spinning 
brought  a  good  deal  of  money  into  the  parish. 

Stbathxiglo. — This  parish  has  long  been  noted  for  diapers, 
domestio  dowlas,  and  other  Linens,  in  the  mannfaoture  of  which, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  500  weavers  were  employed.  A  bleach- 
field  belonging  to  George  Walker  has  long  existed  in  the 
parish ;  and  now  a  power-loom  work  has  bera  established  by 
Alexander  Troup,  with  an  engine  of  16  horse-power,  and  oon- 
taining  nearly  100  looms,  the  wages  paid  annuaUy  being  doee 
upon  £2000. 

SxRiOHEH.-^The  culture  of  Flax  was  reckoned  an  important 
object  in  the  parish  of  Striohen  near  the  end  of  last  century.  It 
had  been  yery  much  promoted  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  Manuftotures,  in  giving  a  j^^mium  for  erecting  a 
lint  mill  and  distributing  linseed  gratis ;  but  more  eflfectually  by 
the  appointment  of  yam  markets  in  the  beginning  of  March 
and  middle  of  May,  at  which  the  principal  manufiacturers  and 
dealers  attended,  and  bought  for  ready  money,  and  at  the  full 
market  value,  the  yam  which  the  oountry  people  brought  for 
sale  The  Trastees  gave  premiums  of  £10  per  annum,  for  five 
years,  to  the  person  who  bought  the  greatest  quantity  of  yam  in 
these  markets,  made  from  Flax  the  growth  of  the  country.  This 
occasioned  a  competition  amongst  the  buyers,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  sellers.  Upwards  of  4000  spindles  had  for  some  years 
been  sold  by  the  country  people  at  these  markets,  and  they  were 
of  great  benefit  to  the  parishioners,  and  gave  promise  of  becom^ 
ing  more  valuable  when  better  known. 

Thubso. — ^About  1790  the  weavers  in  the  parish  were  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Linen  cloth.  The  spin* 
ning  of  Flax  for  the  south  country  manufacturers  employed 
many  hands,  but  it  was  not  considered  to  be  of  much  real  benefit 
to  the  country.  It  appears  from  the  Custom  House  books,  that 
for  the  three  years  preceding  Januaiy  1797,  the  average  quantity 
of  dressed  Flax  brought  to  Thurso  was  84,583  lbs.  per  annum. 
This  quantity  would  produce  63,114  spindles  of  yam.  The 
spinner  got  Is,  and  the  agent  2d  per  spindle^  whidi  gave  £2655 
to  the  spinners^  and  £443  to  the  agents  or  fiMtorsai£3098 
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yearly.  "  How  mferior  IMb,"  it  ia  remarked  in  tlie  Statistical 
Account  of  the  parieh,  *'  to  the  profit  which  would  have  accrued 
to  the  country,  if  this  quantity  of  Flax  had  been  manufactured 
into  flewing  thread,  or  into  cloth/' 

ToBBWF. — In  1767,  a  manufacture  of  thread  and  Linen  was 
begun  in  the  town,  and  a  bleachfield  for  the  Linen  was  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  manufacture  turning  out  unpro- 
fitable, it  was  diflcootinuedj  after  having  been  carried  on  for 
about  ten  years.  Subsequently  the  thread  manufacture  and 
bleachfield  were  again  estabLiehed  on  a  small  scale ;  and  another 
thread  work  waa  begun  in  the  neighbourhood  about  1793.  That 
year  from  400  to  500  pieces  of  cloth,  and  about  666  yards  of 
Linen,  were  bleached  at  the  field ;  and  66SG  yards  of  ham  or 
brown  Linen  were  stamped  in  the  pariah  for  sale,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  made  out  of  the  parish,  and  only  brought 
there  to  be  stamped.  Some  Flax  was  then  grown  and  epun  in 
the  parish,  in  addition  to  which,  foreign  lint  was  given  out  to  be 
spun  by  the  manufacturers,  this  being  one  of  the  principal 
articles  which  brought  money  into  the  place.  The  wages  paid 
in  the  parish  in  the  years  noted  were  bb  follows : — 


1741 

1771 

vm. 

A  plcraghnMUJ,  p«r  ftutmoi. 

.      £1    8    S 

i4  10    0 

£7  10    0 

A  wonmo— fvm*i«fTMit. 

.      Old  0 

1  10    0 

2  15    0 

A  RiAo,  for  b&rreat. 

on  4 

1    9    0 

1  U    0 

A  woiDAii  for  do.» 

*        0    8    9 

0  17    0 

1    3    0 

W£i:m. — A  considerable  quantity  of  Flax  was  annually  grown 
in  the  parish,  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century,  .the  usual 
quantity  of  eeed  sown  being  about  fifteen  hogsheads.  The 
yield  was  from  three  to  four  stones  of  scutched  Flax  for  the 
peck  sown.  The  Flax  was  dressed  in  water-mills  erected  in 
different  parts  of  the  parish,  and  the  owner  of  the  lint  paid  Is 
4d  the  stone  for  scutching.  The  whole  of  the  Flax  was  spun 
into  yam  of  4,  5,  or  6  banks  in  the  pound,  and  it  was  all  sold  in 
that  state  to  merchants  from  Perth  and  Glasgow,  excepting  the 
little  required  for  home  use. 

Wemtss. — Almost  every  substantial  (amily  used  to  make  a 
few  pieces  of  good  Linen  annuall;^,  from  ram  of  their  own 
spinning,  which  was  wrought  by  weavers  in  the  pari&h,  bleached 
hj  themselves,  and  sold  in  the  public  markets  held  for  the  pur- 
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pose  in  this  and  the  neighbonring  parishes.  In  this  way  the 
weavers  had  been  employed  from  time  immemorial,  till  about 
1750.  At  that  time  some  parties  in  Easter  Wemyss  became 
regular  mann&cturers  of  Linen ;  and  sinoe  then  this  business 
has  extended  and  improved.  Muoh  of  the  linen  was  made 
from  Scotch  Flax,  spun  in  the  parish,  and  the  quality  was 
superior  to  the  bulk  of  what  was  made  in  the  oountiy.  The 
premiums  given  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen  Board  for  Linen 
and  sheeting  were  adjudged  to  the  parish  for  five  years  suo- 
oessively,  viz.,  to  one  party  for  1785  and  6,  and  to  another 
for  1787, 8,  and  9,  After  that  period  the  number  of  looms  in- 
oreased,  the  weaving  of  checks  and  ticks  for  manufacturers  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  began ;  and  in  1794  there 
were  about  120  looms  so  employed.  Sinoe  then  hand-loom 
weaving  has  greatly  decreased  in  the  parish,  and  by  and  bye  it 
will  probably  be  extinct.  East  Wemyss  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time  to  manu£Etcture  various  sorts  of  Linens  exten* 
fdvely.  Twenty-five  years  ago  considerably  more  than  a  nuUion 
yards  of  dowlas,  duck,  and  sheeting  were  made  annually ;  but 
now  this  quantity  is  veiy  much  within  the  mark.  Druggets, 
composed  of  Linen  warp  and  woollen  weft  sCte  now  made  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  the  trade  is  extending.  One  6rm  here, 
G.  &  J.  Johnston,  employ  about  200  hand-looms,  which  are 
scattered  throughout  a  wide  district ;  in  addition  to  these  they 
have  recently  erected  a  handsome  power-loom  work,  driven  by 
steam-engine  of  25  horse-power,  which  already  contains  above 
100  looms,  being  about  half  the  quantity  it  is  intended  to 
hold.  The  firm  make  sheetmgs,  dowlas,  bucks,  diapers,  drills, 
ticks,  <fec.,  employ  fully  300  hands,  and  pay  £4000  to  £5000 
annually  in  wages.  The  great  establishment  in  this  parish  is 
Ejrkland  Works,  on  the  Leven.  They  were  begun  in  1788  by 
some  gentlemen  belonging  to  London  and  Dundee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spinning  cotton ;  but  very  shortly  afterwards  were  adapted 
for  Flax-spinning,  :which  has  ever  since  been  carried  on.  Qreat 
attention  was  from  the  first  paid  to  the  spinning,  and  even  in 
the  last  century  the  yam  was  considered  of  good  quality.  Soon 
after  Flax-spinning  was  fairly  established,  the  manufacture  of 
sail-cloth  and  other  fabrics  was  commenced  ;  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tlie  y;u:n  spun  is  still  manufactured  on  the  premises. 
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In  1794  about  300  people  were  employed  at  the  works,  and  the 
CompaQj  then  imported  Flax  direct  from  Kiisaia.  On  Thursday  i 
25th  January,  1810,  Kirkknd  Works,  which  shortly  before  had 
been  improved  and  enlarged,  was,  for  the  first  time,  lighted  with 
gaa>  The  apparatus  for  lighting  the  Works  was  constructed  by 
Bolton  and  Watt ;  and  this  was  the  first  introduction  of  gas 
into  any  spinning-mill  in  Scotland.  In  1833^  392  hands  were 
employed  in  Flaxdressing  and  spinning,  48  in  bleaching,  and 
241  at  hand-loom  weaving,  being  681  in  all.  About  280,000 
spindles  of  yarn  werespun,  of  which  two- thirds  was  weaved  into  can- 
vas, sheeting,  sacking, £c.,  and  the  remainder  sold ;  and  the  wages 
paid  yearly  was  then  about  £1 7,000,  The  works  now  belong  to  H. 
A  T*  Peter,  are  driven  half  by  water  and  half  by  steam,  the 
aggregate  power  being  150  horses.  They  employ  about  500  hands, 
who  receive  about  ilO^'XK)  a  year  in  wages,  and  the  quwitity  of 
material,  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  annually  consumed  is  about 
1500  tons.  For  many  years  after  its  erection,  Kirkland  was 
one  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the  country,  both  in  extent 
and  importance,  and  the  work  has  continued  to  keep  pace  with 
the  improvements  of  the  age.  The  raw  material  is  heckled 
spun,  bleached,  weaved,  now  partly  by  power-looms,  and  the 
Linen,  packed  in  bales,  sent  off  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
establishment  has  been  long  celebrated  as  a  model  work,  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts. 

Wick. — Flax  throve  well  in  the  parish  near  the  end  of  last 
century,  and  most  farmers  grew  as  much  as  served  their  own 
use,  but  it  had  never  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro- 
cure premiums  from  the  Trustees.  Watering  it  was  found  to 
be  a  very  precarious  and  troublesome  process,  requiring  constant 
and  regular  attention,  and  taking  up  much  valuable  time.  The 
experiment  of  boUing  the  Flax  instead  of  watering  it  had  been 
tried  in  the  parish,  and  seemed  to  answer.  The  Linen  manu- 
facture in  Wick  has  long  oeased,  and  catching  and  curing 
herring  are  now  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  principal  maBufacture,  prior  to  1745,  was  knitted  atook- 
ings,  which  were  mostly  exported  to  Holland,  and  thence 
dispersed  throughout  Gtermany.  After  that  period  the  Linen 
manufacture  was  introduced,  and  brought  to  considerable  per- 
fection. The  spinning  of  Linen  yam  for  manufactures  arose 
fiom  a  small  beguming.  Some  patriotic  gentlemen,  a  few  years 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  being  desirous  to  spread  this  useful 
art  more  extensively  in  the  northern  districts,  applied  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  Edinburgh,  who  sent  a  woman  qualified  to 
instruct  others  in  the  art  of  spinning,  and  she  took  with  her  all 
the  implements  necessary  for  her  purpose.  She  was  very  suo- 
oessfol  in  her  exertions,  and  fix>m  that  period  the  production  of 
Linen  yam  went  on  increasing.  In  1795  about  100,000  spindles 
were  niade,  mostly  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  mechanics  and 
labourers,  for  the  spinning  of  which  they  were  paid  £5000 
sterling.  About  the  same  period,  much  Linen  yam  was  taken 
to  Aberdeen  from  the  country  around,  and  sold  there.  Very 
little  Linen  cloth  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  made  in  Aberdeen, 
the  bulk  of  the  yam  spun,  especially  the  coarser  sorts,  being 
exported  to  Perth,  Dunfermline,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns  in 
the  south.  At  this  period  the  Irish,  it  was  said,  *'  engrossed  the 
greater  part  of  the  Linen  trade  both  in  the  English  and  in 
foreign  markets  not  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  their  goods, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  by  their  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Linen  manufacture,  which  enabled  them  to  under- 
sell the  Aberdeen  manufacturers,  even  in  Scotland." 

About  1790,  a  Company  was  formed  in  Aberdeen  for  the 
manufacture  of  brown  sheetings  and  Osnaburgs,  and  in  1795 
the  firm  began  to  make  sail-cloth  also.  For  some  time  the 
sail-cloth  was  almost  all  used  by  the  sailmakers  of  Aberdeen, 
who  approved  of  the  quality,  and  thought  it  equal  to  any  made 
in  the  south.      The  sheetings  and  other  goods  were  shipped 
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to  Loudon,  wheoce  they  were  chiefly  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
and  America.  By  tmremittiBg  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ttiring,  these  goods  were  equal  -to  those  made  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  the  works  were  long  prosperoue.  The  Flax  then 
used  in  the  Linen  manufactured  for  home  use  was  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Hollaud  and  from  England ;  but  for  Osnahurgs, 
brown  sheetings,  and  other  goods,  Baltic  Flax  was  chiefly  used. 

The  manufacture  of  Linen  thready  particularly  white  and 
colom-ed,  was  early  begun  in  Aberdeen,  and  carried  to  so  great 
perfection  that  for  a  long  period  it  was  almost  unrivalled.  At 
one  time,  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  Aberdeen  made  more 
thread  than  any  other  town  in  Scotland.  It  was  all  for  the 
English  market,  the  greater  part  of  it  going  direct  to  Lon- 
don, whence  it  was  shipped  abroad.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
finer  thread,  caUed  ounce  or  nuns  thread,  from  its  having 
formerly  been  in»le  by  nuns  in  France  and  Flanders,  waa  at 
same  period  made  in  Aberdeen,  About  1795  this  thread  manu- 
facture employed  nearly  100  boys,  who  earned  from  Is  8d 
to  29  6d  a  week,  600  men  earning  from  5s  to  128,  and  fully 
ilOOO  women,  who  had  constant  employment  in  spinning  yarn, 
doubling  and  twisting  the  thread,  &€*,  and  earned,  when  employed 
in  the  manufactories,  from  58  to  68  a  week ;  but  when  employed 
at  home,  rather  less,  as  their  time  was  partially  occupied  with 
household  duties.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  who  dwelt 
in  the  city  and  suburbR,  folly  10,000  women  were  occasion^y 
employed  in  the  country  around,  spinning  the  Linen  yam  for 
the  thread. 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair*s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  from 
which  part  of  the  above  is  taken,  the  following  paragraph 
occurs — **  At  a  jieriod  when  the  aids  wanted  by  Govemmeut  are 
80  considerable,  the  Legislature  ought  to  do  everything  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  In 
1782,  Parliament  granted  a  drawback  of  the  duty  on  soap  used  in 
bleaching  and  cleaning  Linen  and  other  goods.  But  a  farther 
drawback  is  yet  necessary  with  respect  to  cishes  used  in  bleaching, 
which  drawback,  although  very  trifling  to  Government,  would 
be  of  consequence  to  manufacturers  in  many  respects.  The 
member  of  Parliament  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
examine  into  the  utility  of  this  drawback,  and  step  forward  to 
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proonre  it,  will  desenre  better  of  his  oountry  than  the  man  who, 
bj  a  continual  opposition  to  Gtovemment,  endeavours  to  raise  a 
name  to  himself  by  pretending  to  be  the  people's  friend.  The 
people's  best  friend  is  the  man  who  contrives  to  secure  their 
property,  and  increase  their  trade  by  unfettering  their  manu- 
ftctures/' 

In  an  aooonnt  of  the  exports  from  Aberdeen  in  1712,  it  is  stated 
that  7  trusses  worsted  stockings  were  sent  to  Norway,  104  trusses 
woollen  cloth  and  worsted  stockings  to  Holland,  12  trusses 
worsted  stockings  to  Portugal,  31  parcels  worsted  stockings  to 
Spain,  and  2  boxes  stockings  to  G^many ;  but  no  Linens  were 
then  exported,  at  least  none  are  enumerated.  The  quantity  of 
tow  exported  frx)m  Aberdeen  to  foreign  countries  in  1790  was 
955  cwt. ;  in  1791,  1,127  cwt ;  ani  in  1794,  2,593J  cwt. 

Flax-spinning  by  machinery  was  begun  before  the  end  of  last 
century  on  the  Don,  not  far  from  Old  Aberdeen^and  until  a  recent 
date,  some  very  large  establishments  were  carried  on  there  and 
in  Aberdeen.  For  a  long  period  these  works  were  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  partners  ranked  among  the  eUte 
of  the  city.  Death  and  other  casualties  changed  the  seeming 
prosperity  into  positive  adversity,  and  for  years  the  music  of  the 
spindle  in  some  of  these  miUs  has  ceased,  and  the  merry  laugh 
of  the  factory  girl  is  heard  no  more.  The  cessation  of  these 
works  was  a  sad  blow  to  Aberdeen,  from  which  it  has  hardly 
yet  recovered.  In  1851  there  were  three  large  establishments 
in  Aberdeen,  and  neighbourhood,  viz. :— ^ 

Milne,  Grodeo,  k  Co.,  Spring  Ghurdens,  and  Gordon's 

Millc  on  the  Don, SO  horte-iiower. 

Leei,  MiMon,  k  Co.,  Qrandhokn«       ....  160         do. 

Biohardi  &  Ca,  Broadfor^, 230         do. 

Tot«1, 460  hone-power. 

There  is  now  only  one  work  engaged  in  the  Linen  trade  in 
Aberdeen,  but  it  is  of  gigantic  proportions.  It  is  driven  by 
steam  engines  working  up  to  785  horses,  contains  16,814 
spindles  for  Flax  and  tow  spinning  and  428  power-looms, 
and  it  employs  2,175  hands.  In  connection  with  the  niill 
is  a  bleachfieldy  also  a  calender  and  other  adjuncts.  Indeed, 
the  Flax  is  imported,  spun,  weaved,  bleached,  calendered 
and  packed  within  the  establishment  by  Richards  &  Co.,  the 
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proprietors.  The  same  firm  have  exteneive  works  in  Montrose 
and  Deighbourhood,  all  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  Maberly 
&  Co.,  but  were  acquired  by  the  present  firm  after  the  baokniptcy 
of  their  predecessors  about  1830, 

The  causes  which  have  produced  such  sad  changes  in  Aberdeen 
are  not  difficult  to  discover.  By  intelligence  and  steady  per- 
severance great  works  were  reared  up,  but  their  builders  forgot 
to  raise  up  sons  or  other  successors  iu  iodustrious  habits  to 
conduct  them  when  they  were  no  more.  The  new  generation, 
without  tlie  active,  careful  habits  of  their  predeceasors,  became 
men  of  the  world,  and  forgot  their  mills,  thereby  spending  money 
instead  of  making  it.  Tlieir  business  neglected,  became  unprofit^ 
able;  their  fortunes  were  soon  dissipated ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, misfortunes  came  and  overwhelmed  them.  Thus  it 
was  in  Aberdeen,  and  thus  it  will  be  everywhere,  unless  the 
families  of  the  rising  great  be  trained  in  habits  of  industry. 

Akbroath. 
Before  173G  Arbroath  had  little  or  no  commerce,  and  no 
manufuctures.  Any  pieces  of  cloth  then  made  were  carried 
to  Montrose  for  sale,  and  Flax  was  purchased  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Montrose  and  Dimdee.  In  1738  or  1739,  a  weai^er 
in  or  near  Arbroath  having  got  a  small  quantity  of  Flax, 
unfit  for  the  kind  of  cloth  then  usually  brought  to  market, 
made  it  into  a  web,  and  offered  it  to  his  merchant  aa  a 
piece  on  which  he  would  be  willing  to  lose  something.  The 
gentleman,  who  had  been  io  Germany,  immediately  remarked 
the  similarity  between  the  piece  of  cloth  and  the  fabric  of  Osna- 
burgs,  and  urged  tlie  weaver  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
other  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  reluctantly  agreed  to  do. 
The  experiment  succeeded  to  a  wish,  and  many  hands  were  soon 
employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbroath,  la  this  accidental 
manner  waa  the  manufacture  of  Osnaburga  first  introduced  into 
Bcotland,  and  for  many  years  they  gave  em}»loyment  to  a  vast 
number  of  people  in  thia  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  they 
are  still  made  to  a  very  large  extent.  Boon  after  this  a  company 
was  formed  by  several  gentlemen  of  property,  who  jointly  under- 
took to  establish  a  manufactory  of  Osnaburgn  and  other  brown 
linens,  and  to  import  their  own  Flax.     They  laid  out  consider* 
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able  sums  of  money  on  di£ferent  kinds  of  machinery,  which 
were  executed  on  a  very  complete  and  extensive  scale.  Success 
attended  their  spirited  exertions,  and,  partly  through  their 
instrumentality,  Arbroath  fabrics  attained  great  superiority,  and 
for  very  many  years  commanded  a  sale  in  preference  to  any 
others  of  a  similar  kind  made  elsewhere.  The  gentleman  alluded 
to,  and  who  took  the  management  of  the  company,  was  John 
Wallace,  merchant,  and  sometime  provost  of  the  town ;  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  all  the  Osnaburgs  manufactured  in  the 
neighbourhood  cratred  in  his  shop.  Before  the  end  of  the  century 
the  manufacture  of  this  doth  had  been  extended  to  almost  every 
town,  village,  and  parish  in  the  county,  and  far  beyond  it,  and 
a  very  large  amount  of  money  was  brought  into  the  county  by 
that  branch  of  business. 

In  an  account  of  Arbroath,  written  by  the  Town  Clerk  in  1742, 
he  says, "  The  weavers  are  as  numerous  as  all  the  other  trades  put 
together,  and  the  greatest  manufacture  is  coarse  Linen,  which  is 
commonly  sold  green,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to  Lon- 
don. Of  late  the  most  considerable  merchants  have  set  up  a  manu- 
fiusture  of  white  and  check  Linens,  which  they  are  in  good  hopes 
to  bring  to  perfection."  Pennant  in  his  Tour  in  1776  says,  "  Os- 
naburgs were  made  in  Arbroath  before  any  encouragement  was 
given  by  Government,  or  the  Linen  Company  erected  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  merchant  who  first  introduced  the  manufacture  is 
still  alive,  and  has  the  happiness  of  seeing  it  overspread  the 
country." 

From  these  early  attempts  are  to  be  dated  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Arbroath,  which,  with 
occasional  seasons  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  have,  on  the  whole, 
made  wonderful  advances  up  to  the  present  time.  Sail-cloth,  Osna- 
burgs, and  other  brown  Linens  were  long  the  chief  articles  of 
manufacture.  In  the  year  from  November  1791  to  November 
1792,  as  appears  from  the  books  of  the  stamp-master,  there  were 
stamped  of  the  latter  two  articles  1,055,303  jrards,  of  the  value 
of  £39,660  6s  10|d.  At  that  period  nearly  500  looms  were  em- 
ployed upon  sail-cloth,  the  quantity  produced  being  about  of  an 
equal  value  to  the  other  Linens.  The  greater  part  of  the  Linen 
and  sail-cloth  manufactured  was  then  shipped  to  London,  the 
remainder  being  sent  to  Dundee  and  Glasgow.      The  principal 
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articles  of  iinportation  were  Flax  and   Hemp   from   Russia, 
Ac. 

About  that  period  *'  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  kind  of  cloth 
for  coachmakerB  and  upholsterera  was  begun  in  Arbroath.  The 
parties  who  established  the  manufacture  opened  a  shop  in  Lon- 
don for  the  sale  of  it,  and  in  1793  they  had  18  looms  working 
in  Arbroath*  One  of  the  kinds  waa  remarkable  for  its  tlnnne88» 
and  more  deserved  the  name  of  gauze  than  Linen*  A  weaver 
waa  able  to  weave  about  40  yards  of  it  a  day,  and  the  selling 
price  was  4d  per  yard,"  The  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of 
scrims  into  Arbroath  seems  to  have  created  some  surprise,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  people  became  familiarized  with  the 
fabric,  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  wondr^r.  Owing  to  the 
iourishing  state  of  the  manufitctures  of  the  town,  the  increase  of 
the  population  had  been  rapid  for  the  ten  or  twelve  yeans  prior 
to  1793»  and  it  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  trade  That  year 
the  Harbour  dues,  exclusive  of  the  Uuildry  dues,  brought  at 
public  sale  £392  ;  whereas  forty  years  before  they  did  not  bring 
more  than  £70,  Guildry  dues  included. 

In  1793  three  elders  went  round  the  parish  of  St  Vigcans, 
part  of  the  town  of  Arbroath  being  in  this  parish,  and  took 
up  the  statistics  of  the  population.  Out  of  a  population 
of  1,3G9  there  were  then  engaged  in  the  Linen  trade,  12 
Flax-dressers,  2  dyers,  and  225  weavers.  There  was  in  the 
parish  a  washing  mill  ^  a  mill  for  beating  dry  yarn,  with  eight 
8tamp6 ;  and  a  bleachfield  where  about  1000  spindles  of  yam  and 
5,500  yards  of  Linen  were  bleached  annually. 

In  1740  a  thread  manufactory  was  establiwhed  in  Arbroath,  and 
carried  on  for  many  years  successfully^  and  thousands  of  people 
gained  a  livelihood  by  it.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  Flax,  the 
great  rise  in  the  cost  of  spinning,  the  high  wages  allowed  to 
weavers  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufactm^  of  Osnabnrgs 
and  other  Linens,  and  the  want  of  a  proportionate  rise  in  the 
price  of  thread  in  the  London  market,  where  the  bulk  of  it  was 
sold,  the  manufacture,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
began  to  decline.  In  1792,  from  the  causes  enumerated,  the 
thread  trade  in  Arbroath  was  facetiously  said  to  be  *'  thread  bare." 

In  1793,  a  small  mill  for  spinning  Flax  was  erected  on  the  Bro- 
thock  at  Letham.    It  was  at  first  driven  by  water-power,  bat  a 
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small  steam  eiigine  was  ultimately  added  to  increase  the  power. 
It  was  an  experimental  attempt,  and  underwent  constant  altera- 
tions, but  never  prospered.  Many  years  ago  the  work  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  buildings  allowed  to  go  to  ruins.  In  1807  or 
1808  some  machinery  for  Flax-spinning  was  put  into  Inch  mill, 
which  was  driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  16  horse-power,  but 
the  major  part  of  the  building  was  then  used  as  a  flour  mill.  About 
1815  the  whole  building  was  converted  into  a  Flax  and  tow  mill, 
and  in  1842  the  work  had  been  greatly  extended,  and  included 
bleaching,  Sdc,  The  building  is  still  occupied  as  a  spinning  mill, 
but  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  it  has  had  its  seasons  of 
rest,  and  after  having  stood  foi^  some  time  it  was  in  1863,  with 
all  the  machinery^  sold  by  auction  for  £5,300.  It  has  siDoe 
again  changed  hands,  and  now  its  machinery  is  once  more  in 
active  operation. 

The  trade  of  Arbroath  continued  to  increase  rapidly.  From 
1820  to  1825  was  a  season  of  great  prosperity  in  tiie  Linen 
manufiacture.  The  effect  of  this  halcyon  era  was  the  erec- 
tion of  many  spinning  and  other  works  of  an  extent  greatly 
beyond  the  means  of  the  proprietors,  and  very  much  beyond  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  the  trade.  There  was  then  a  ple- 
thora of  banks  in  the  town,  and  in  their  competitioti  for  business 
unwarrantable  facilities  were  afforded  to  men  without  capital^  and 
many  of  them  without  experience  or  judgment.  The  natural 
consequences  followed,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  1826  (a  year 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  trade  for  the  dire  calamity  which 
then  burst  upon  the  commercial  world),  the  nianufactures  of  the 
place  were  all  but  unsaleable,  money  became  scarce,  credit 
failed,  and  almost  the  whole  manufacturiog  community,  adven- 
turer and  honourable  merchant  alike,  were  engulphed  in  one 
common  ruin.  This  melancholy  season  was  long  remembered 
with  feelings  of  sorrow,  and  it  is  not  yet  entirely  forgotten  by 
many  in  the  trade. 

At  that  period  almost  every  mill  and  factory  were  silent,  univer- 
sal distress  prevailed  throughout  the  town,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  Arbroath  became  its  former  self  again.  A  day  of  pros- 
perity did,  however,  dawn,  and  trade  once  more  resumed  its 
wonted  course.  By  July,  1827,  the  weavers  which  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stagnation  of  1825  .and 
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1826  were  ngain  at  full  work,  and  wages  bad  risen  greatly. 
The  price  paid  for  weaving  dowlas  was  then  129,  and  in  eome  in- 
stances ISs  per  piece,  but  not  many  months  before  it  had  been  as 
low  as  99  per  piece.  The  experience  of  1826  had  the  salutary 
effect  of  keeping  production  within  the  demand,  and  when  some 
years  afterwards  misfortunes  overtook  Dundee  and  other  places 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Arbroath  were  enabled  to 
withstand  the  shock,  and  bear  up  against  a  season  of  bad  trade. 

In  1831,  the  quantity  of  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Codilla  imported 
into  Arbroath  was  2,096  tons.  In  1832  there  were  io  the 
parish  of  Arbroath  4  spinning  mills,  employing  393  bands; 
and  within  same  bounds  1 J73  weavers,  316  of  whom  were  upon 
flail-cloth.  The  wages  then  paid  was,  for  boys  and  girls  in  mills^ 
3b  3d  to  3s  6d  per  week,  women,  4s  6d  to  5s  3d,  men,  IDs  6d 
to  15e.  Weavers  earned  on  the  average  about  Bb  a  week,  and 
winders,  of  whom  there  were  then  372,  about  3s.  There  were 
at  that  time  25  warpers  at  128,  31  starchers  at  lOs  Cd,  and  25 
lappers  and  overseers  at  Ids  a  week. 

Even  after  the  severe  Iesw)n  of  1825,  Arbroath  has  not  lieen 
exempt  from  periods  of  depression,  caused  by  overtrading. 
After  one  of  these  periodical  convukions  the  following  para- 
graph, taken  from  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  of  14th  June 
1833,  is  significant— *' It  gives  UB  pleasure  to  notice,  that  Mr 
Ghxidall,  agent  for  the  British  Linen  Company  s  Bank  in  this 
place,  has  received  instructions  from  the  Directors  in  Edin- 
burgh to  renew  the  discounting  of  bills,  Ac,  which  for  some 
time  past,  in  consequence  of  the  gloomy  appearance  of  busi- 
ness with  our  merchants,  bad  been  mspended/'  At  that 
period,  according  to  statistics  got  up  in  connection  with  the 
then  proposed  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway,  there  were  about 
360  spinning  Trames  in  Arbroath  and  neighbourhood,  aver* 
aging  37  spindles  each,  which  were  calculated  to  produce  19 
spindles  yarn  each,  or  G,840  spindles  per  day.  Of  this  yam 
one-half  was  Flax,  averaging  3|  B),,  and  the  otiier  half  tow, 
averaging  6  lb.  per  spindle,  consuming  nearly  275  cwt*  a  day, 
or  in  310  working  days,  about  4,260  tons  a  year. 

In  1832,  there  were  12  spinning-mills  in  the  parish  nf  Et 
Vigeans,  and  by  1842  they  had  incroaiied  to  15,  driven  by 
20  steam-engines  of  250  hora&^power,  giving  employment  to  27S 
M  m 
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men  and  boys  in  heckling,  &c.,  and,  inside  the  mill,  250  males 
and  715  females,  being  a  total  of  1 ,240,  besides  those  indirectly 
engaged  in  the  trade.  The  quantity  of  Flax  spun  in  these  mills 
was  dose  upon  5,500  tons,  of  the  value  of  about  £200,000, 
which  after  being  spun,  was  estimated  at  £264,000.  At  that 
period  about  1,500  tons  may  have  been  spun  in  the  parish  of 
Arbroath,  making,  for  the  whole  town,  7000  tons  per  annum. 
The  wages  then  paid  in  the  preparing  departments  was  from  3s 
to  68,  and  spinners  and  reelers  earned  from  5s  to  68  6d  a  week. 
The  price  paid  for  weaving  a  piece  of  Linen,  which  in  1825  had 
been  178  6d,  was  in  1842  reduced  to  Ss  6d.  Sheetings,  &c.,  were 
mostly  weaved  in  the  houses  of  the  operatives,  but  sail-doth  was 
woven  in  large  weaving  shopa  There  were  then  employed  in 
Arbroath  732  Linen  weavers,  of  whom  a  third  were  women,  and 
450  canvas  weavers,  of  whom  about  a  fifth  were  women,  besides 
starchers,  warpers  and  foremen,  and  also  a  large  number  of  women 
engaged  in  winding  the  warp  and  weft  yams.  At  that  period 
there  were  two  bleachfields  in  the  town,  but  for  some  time  past 
only  one  of  them,  belonging  to  Webster  &  Co.,  has  been  in 
operation.  There  are,  however,  three  extensive  and  well  con- 
ducted fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  viz.,  Kellyfield,  Charles 
Dowall ;  Panbridefield,  John  F.  Dickson ;  and  Waulk  Mill,  on 
the  Brothock,  which  are  mostly  employed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Arbroath. 

The  average  yearly  quantity  of  Linen  stamped  in  Arbroath 
during  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  were  1,287,233  yards— 
the  average  fees  paid  the  stamp-master  being  £134  Is  9d.  Li 
the  years  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  the  average  yearly  quantity 
stamped  had  increased  to  2,055,208  yards,  and  the  stamp-master's 
fees  to  £214  Is  8d.  This  does  not  show  the  extent  of  the  trade 
of  Arbroath  in  these  periods,  because  sail-doth,  which  was  then 
made  to  a  moderate  extent,  was  not  stamped  at  all. 

The  following  prices-current  show  the  leading  fabrics  manu- 
factured in  Arbroath  in  the  years  specified,  and  the  current 
quotations  of  the  day  for  same.  It  was  not  until  some  years 
after  sail-cloth  began  to  be  entered  in  the  prices-current  that  it 
was  made  extensively,  but  the  manufacture,  when  once  fairly 
established,  made  good  progress,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been 
the  great  staple  of  the  town.      The  sterling  merits  of  Arbroath 
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canvas  is  now  widely  known,  and  the  cloth  ib  much  appreciated 

by  the  fiailmakers  and  shipowners  who  like  to  snpply  their  ehips 
with  Btiperior  sails.  The  manofacturera  of  tMs  important  article 
know  well  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  keeping  np  the 
character  of  their  goods,  both  in  material  and  workmanship,  and 
no  doubt  they  will  endeavour  to  maintain  their  well-merited  re- 
putation. 

Arbroath  Prices  CuaasNT. 
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In  1851  there  were  eighteen  firms  engaged  in  the  staple  trade 
in  Arbroath,  with  an  aggregate  of  530  horee-powcr,  and  ranging 
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firom  90  down  to  8  hone-power  employed  by  the  Tarions  parties. 
Now  there  are  seventeen  firms  engaged  in  Flax-spinning  or 
power-loom  weaving,  employing  in  the  aggregate  39  steam<* 
engines  (including  one  water-wheel),  of  792  horse-power.  The 
works  contain  30,342  spindles,  and  836  power-looms,  and  give 
employment  to  4,620  people.  Borne  of  the  firms  are  going 
on  with  extensions  on  a  moderate  scale,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  increasing  trade.  The  quantity  of  canvas 
produced  annually  by  these  looms  is  about  420,000  pieces, 
in  addition  to  which  about  15,000  pieces  are  made  by  the 
hand-looms  which  are  still  in  use.  There  are  also  about 
8,000  pieces  of  Linen  of  other  descriptions^  such  as  hessians, 
sheetings,  &c.,  made  in  the  town  yearly.  Most  of  the  mills  have 
establishments  of  their  own  for  Ilax-dressing,  but  in  addition  to 
these  there  are  about  80  men  employed  by  master  Flax-dressers. 
Altogether  there  may  be  fully  4,000  people  in  the  town  engaged 
in  the  linen  manufacture,  and  during  the  last  year  the  trade 
was  in  a  highly  fiourishing  condition,  giving  full  employment  to 
all  who  were  willing  to  work,  and  returning  a  fair  remuneration 
for  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  employers.  Some  of  the  firms 
in  Arbroath  have  long  held  an  honourable  position  in  the  trade, 
and  are  deservedly  respected.  As  in  all  prosperous  manufactur- 
ing towns,  younger  parties  are  rising  up,  who,  by  their  industry 
and  energy,  are  steadily  and  surely  commanding  success.  The 
future  of  Arbroath  is  therefore  very  hopeful 


Blaibgowbie. 
At  an  early  period  in  last  century  Flax  was  grown  in 
the  parish  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  it  was  long  continued 
to  be  cultivated.  The  whole  of  the  quantity  raised  was  spun 
in  the  parish  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  rents  of  many 
of  the  smaller  farmers  were  mostly  paid  with  the  money  got 
for  the  yam.  For  a  long  time  the  husbandry  was  of  the  rudest 
kind,  but  about  1780  an  improvement  took  place,  after  which 
more  land  was  cultivated,  and  better  crops  raised.  The  Flax 
was  generally  sown  about  the  end  of  AprU,  in  a  portion  of  the 
division  for  oats,  and  when  the  season  was  suitable,  a  fair  crop 
was  produced.      Besides  the  home-grown  Flax,  considerable 


quantities  of  foreign  Flax  were  spun,  and  the  yarn  was  either 
woven  in  the  parieh,  or  sent  to  Dundee.  The  women,  about 
1790,  need  the  two-handed  wheel,  but  in  early  times  they  only 
span  with  one  hand.  CouBiderable  quantities  of  household  work 
were  made  in  the  town  and  parish,  and  about  5O,CN30  yards  of 
*'  yard-wides*'  were  annually  weaved-  Part  of  these  goods  were 
bleached  at  a  field  in  the  parish  of  Battray,  but  the  greater 
portion  were  sold  in  Blairgowrie  at  about  8|d  a  yard,  and  sent 
in  the  green  or  unbleached  state  to  London,  In  addition  to 
Iheoe,  some  of  what  was  called  ''  Hessian  Stuff"  were  also  woven 
in  the  district  at  that  time. 

A  stamp-office  was  early  established  in  the  town  ;  and  after 
being  in  existence  for  some  time,  it  was  discontinued  for  seve- 
ral yearSj  but  was  again  opened  in  1785,  The  quantity  of 
cloth  stamped  for  the  first  eight  years  after  its  re-establishment 
was  as  follows : — 


1786* 17,197  Ytitli* 

178C 60,380      „ 

1787.»„.128,559      „ 
1788..«,.130.602      „ 


1790 ...joa^eea    „ 

1791..,..,t20,3n      „ 
1792*..***2fi2,48&      „ 
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This  table  comprises  the  Linen  woven  in  Blairgowrie,  what  was 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  also  the  quantity 
bleached  at  Rattray,  and  it  shows  a  steady  increase  for  these 
years.  In  1790  there  were  100  weavers^  8  Flax-dreasers,  and  7 
lint  millers  in  the  parish.  The  wages  of  a  maid*servant  were 
then  £3,  and  the  produce  of  two  lippies  of  linseed,  sown  in  her 
master  s  ground^  or  an  equivalent  for  it  if  be  was  not  a  farmer. 

Before  1798  a  small  buUding  in  the  Haughs  of  Rattray, 
below  Blairgowrie,  which  had  previously  been  occupied  as  a  lint 
miUf  had  some  machinery  put  into  it  for  spinning  Flax,  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  now  large  establishment  called  Erich  t 
Works.  The  Flax  is  taken  into  these  works  in  the  raw  state, 
and  the  Linens  sent  out  packed  in  bales ;  the  whole  prooeaBes, 
heckling,  spinning,  bleaching,  weaving,  caleadering,  and  packing 
being  carried  on  therein.  These  works  have  been  greatly  en- 
larged of  late  vears,  and  further  extensions  are  now  in  progress. 
Ericht  Works  belong  to  John  Adamson,  and  have  been  a  pros- 
perous concern  since  he  acquired  the  property,  now  a  good  many 
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years  ago.  In  1798  anoiber  flax-spiiining  mill,  on  a  more 
eztensiye  scale,  was  erected  &rther  np  and  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Ericht,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  its  lesser  and  lower 
predecessor,  was  called  the  "  Meikle  Mill."  It  was,  perhaps, 
large  for  its  day,  but  when  compared  with  some  of  the  extensive 
mills  recently  erected,  it  is  small  indeed.  It  now  also  belongs 
to  Mr  Adamson,  but  for  sometime  past  has  ceased  to  be  occupied 
as  a  spinning  milL  On  the  Lomty,  a  picturesque  tributaiy  to 
the  Ericht,  a  spinning  mill  was  erected  by  the  late  David  Grim- 
mondy  in  1814.  It  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  his  son,  David,  • 
and  has  produced  its  quota  of  yams  wec^y  for  fifty  years  without 
yet  showing  many  signs  of  decay.  Since  Hie  erection  of 
"  Meikle  MiU,'"  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  Ericht 
have  been  studded  with  spinning  mills,  and  the  rush  of  its 
waters  a£fords  employment  to  a  large  population.  In  1851 
there  were  twelve  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blairgowrie, 
having  an  aggregate  water-power  of  257  horses.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  eleven  works  in  operation,  with  319  horse-power, 
whereof  water  289,  and  steam  30.  The  works  contain  13,200 
spindles,  and  250  power-looms,  and  employ  about  1,600  hands. 
A  new  mill,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Keithbank,  will  shortly 
add  to  the  power,  and  bring  the  spindles  up  to  more  than  1,400. 

At  page  71,  it  is  stated  that  the  late  James  Grimond,  of  Oak- 
bank  Mill,  Blairgowrie,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jute  spin- 
ning. Since  that  portion  of  the  work  was  in  print  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  he  was  the  first  spinner  Mr  Watt  got  to  make 
trial  of  the  fibre ;  that  he  cut  it  into  lengths,  heckled  it,  span 
the  line  into  3  fl>.  yam  (16  lea),  the  quality  of  which  was  excel- 
lent. The  Jute  fbrst  used  by  him  was  of  remarkable  fine  fibre, 
soft  and  silky,  with  spinning  properties  superior  to  the  bulk  of 
what  is  now  imported.  At  the  present  time  two  or  three  of  the 
mills  spin  Jute  to  the  extent  of  200  to  300  bales  a  week,  the 
others  being  all  upon  Flax  or  Tow. 

Throughout  many  parts  of  the  country  the  Flax-spinning 
mills  driven  by  water-power  have,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
been  demolished  or  turned  to  other  purposes ;  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  district  of  Blairgowrie.  Here  the  water-power  is 
sufficient  to  drive  moderate-sized  mills  steadily  and  profitably, 
but  it  is  not  so  large  as  to  admit  of  great  extensions,  and  many 


of  tlie  milJa  therefore  remain  bb  they  were  origiDally  erected* 
Hitherto  the  works  have  generally  proBpered,  and  at  present 
they  have  a  vigoFons  existence,  and  give  procoise  of  a  successful 
fhture.  The  proprietors  are  a  very  reBpectable  body  of  Bpinuers, 
most  attentive  to  business,  and  well  worthy  of  the  wealth  which 
many  of  them  have  acquired.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate  make  Blairgowrie  liked  by  the 
workers,  to  whose  comfort,  phyeically  and  morally,  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  by  the  mLUowners.  They  labour  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  attend  the  markets  in  Dundee  once  or 
twice  a  week^  for  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  and  the  sale 
of  its  produce ;  but  this  is  a  disadvantage  shared  by  the  spinners 
and  manufacturers  residing  in  other  towns,  and  it  is  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  cheap  motive  power  supplied  by  the 
Erichi 

Of  late  band-loom  weaving  has  not  been  prosecuted  largely 
in  Blairgowrie,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  more  actively  earned 
on  hereafter »  as  power-looms  are  everywhere  supplanting  them. 


Brechin* 

Flax  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  parish  of  Brechin, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  rebellion  of  1745  that  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  subject  After  the  introduction  of  the 
manufacture  of  Osnaburgs  into  Arbroath,  the  discovery  of  the 
fabric  was  soon  beard  of  and  its  utility  appreciated  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  a^icle  became  a  general  favourite. 
Among  other  pkces,  Brechin  went  early  into  the  trade,  and  for 
a  long  period  Osnaburgs  were  the  chief  fabric  made  there.  To 
provide  material  for  this  important  mauuiacture,  the  growth  of 
Flax  in  the  parish  was  encouraged,  but  the  total  quantity  raised 
was  never  very  large. 

From  various  causes  the  quantity  of  Flax  grown  in  the  parish, 
as  in  other  districts  of  the  country,  gradually  dwindled  down, 
until  only  a  few  acres  were  raised  for  domestic  purposes.  Now 
the  plant  is  little  seen  here,  and  young  people  would  scarcely 
know  it,  though  they  saw  it8  beautiful  flowers  waving  in  the 
wind  before  them. 
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.  Towards  .^ihe  end.of  last  oentory  the  fnerchantfl  of  BrecUn 
were  then,  as  now,  mnoh  engaged  in  the  Linen  trader  and  large 
qnantities  of  yam  and  linen  were  bon^t  and  sold  ^Tery.znar* 
ket  day.  At  that  period  the  greater.number  of  the  womm  wen 
employed  in  spinning,  and  the  two-handed  wheel  was  eommoolj 
in  use,  although  a  short  time  previously  Flax  had  been  wholly 
spun  with  one  hand.  The  men  were  engaged  in  weaving,  and 
both  men  and  women  were  well  paid  for  their  labour.  There 
was  then  a  bleachfield  in  the  city,  which  gave  regular  and  healthy 
employment  to  a  number  of  people  of  both  sexes. 

Spinning  by  machinery  was  conmienced  in  Brechin  about  the 
end  of  the  last,  or  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
mill  fiist  built  was  then  considered  a  lai^ one.  The  buildingis 
still  standing,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  premises  of  the  East 
Mill  Company,  being  occupied  by  them  as  warehouses.  The  spin- 
ning 6rm  issued  a  copper  coinage  of  their  own,and  East  Mill  bauh 
iee«  are  still  in  existence,  having  a  view  of  the  mill  on  one  side  of 
the  coin.  The  original  mill  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
Company  in  1856,  after  which  they  erected  a  large  new  fire- 
proof mill.  Since  thai  period  several  considerable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  work,  and  in  1858  another  mill  was 
added  to  it.  In  1852  an  extensive  bleachfield  was  started 
by  the  Company,  and  the  following  are  details  of  the  works 
of  this  respectable  firm  at  the  present  time: — The  motive 
power  is  partly  steam  and  partly  water,  the  might  of  the  beauti- 
ful river  South  Esk  being  impressed  to  aid  in  turning  the  machi- 
nery. The  spinning  mill  is  of  eighty  horse-power,  contains 
4,300  spindles,  and  gives  employment  to  400  hands,  who  receive 
in  wages  about  £7,400  annually.  The  consumption  of  Flax  is 
about  1,300  tons  a  year,  the  produce  being  670,000  spindles  of 
from  Ij^  to  5  lb.  Flax  yarn,  and  from  3  to  8  lb.  tow  yam.  The 
bleachwork  requires  20  horse-power,  employs  100  hands,  who 
are  paid  £2,600  of  wages  annually,  and  the  quantity  of  yam 
bleached  is  fully  1,900  tons.  The  establishment  is  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  and  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  and  considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  hands  by  James  Ireland, 
who  energetically  manages  the  entire  work. 

There  is  anotiier  bleachfield  in  the  town,  belonging  to  the 
Inch  Bleaching  Company,  who  jcarry  on  an  extensive  business, 
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employing  about  100  peraons,  and  finishing  about  1,600  tons 
of  Tarn  aDnnally. 

The  Linen  Btamped  in  Brechin  in  1805.  1806,  and  1807 
averaged  523|1G3  yards  yearly,  for  which  the  fitamp-masters 
fees  averaged  £54  9b  lid.  In  1816,  1817,  and  1818  the  quan- 
iity  and,  the  fees  averaged  respectively  749,481  yards^  and 
^78  Is  Id 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  were  thirty  persons  in  the 
town  and  parish  engaged  in  heckling  Flax,  200  in  spinning, 
chiefly  in  the  large  spinning-mill,  which  had  been  erected  some 
time  before,  40  to  50  in  bleaching,  and  perhaps  1,200  to  1,500 
to  weaving*  Another  spinning  mill  was  at  one  time  erected  in 
Brechin,  bat  it  was  converted  into  a  paper-mill  in  1852,  In 
1851  there  was  not  a  steam- engiae  in  the  town.  Now  there 
are  five  connected  with  lite  Linen  trade,  of  the  aggregate  of 
95  horse-power ;  and  very  shortly  the  number  will  be  increaaed. 

The  manufactures  of  Brechin  have  changed  considerably  since 
the  century  began.  Before  then  it  was  almost  wholly  Osna- 
burgs,  but  other  fabrics  had  been  early  introduced,  aud  in  1811 
the  stock  of  a  manufacturer,  which  was  sold  by  auction,  consisted 
of  the  following  goods : — 


9G  Pt«cet  27<inch  pUiti  He  nap  BaggiDg. 


90  Pieeei  Caormi. 
20     ,«       Hjiinmock  CtotU. 
6     ,,      Hemp  Coiioa  EAggiof. 
12     „      WhiU  Liuen. 


21      „       .    „      TwUlea        Do. 
42     „       SS'iQch    ihi.    Flu  Tow  SliMtiQg. 
4      t«      27aucb  Tow  Oroaburt;. 
2     ,^      39  inch  Fbix  ADd  Tow  SbMiing. 

100  BOki  Aod  b«gi,  with  yua  luitAble  for  «nch  goods. 
FUlx,  Hemp,  tow,  oodilia,  kc.^  eUrohitig  bo^itl^  fir«-€ttrt«,  kc,  kc 

At  one  period  the  greater  part  of  the  Linen  made  in  Brechin 
was  given  out  to  be  woven  by  agents  acting  for  manufacturerg 
resident  in  other  towns,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  1835,  new 
fabrics  were  introduced,  and  since  then  the  trade  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  native  manufacturers.  A  respectable 
firm,  Lamb  and  Scott,  at  that  dale  erected  a  manufactory  for 
these  new  fabrics — viz.,  canvas  and  hessians,  and  considerable 
employment  was  given  to  females  in  spinning  the  yam.  A 
correspondent,  writing  to  tlie  Dundee  Advertiser  on  2Qlh 
November,  1835,  mentions  these  as  gratifying  circumstances, 
but  laments  that  the  expense  of  conveying  such  heavy  mate* 
rial  to  and  from    Dundee,  the  groat  central   market,  would 
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be  against  the  stability  of  the  mannfaotare  of  such  goods 
in  Brechin.  Time  has  proved  that  the  lamentation  was  not 
witbout  soffident  cause.  Although  these  fitbrics  have  been 
long  discontinned,  the  firm  who  attempted  their  introdnotion 
are  still  in  existence,  and  carry  on  perhaps  the  largest  mannfiio- 
taring  business  in  Brechin  at  the  present  day.  They  emploj 
fully  600  hand-looms  in  the  town  and  neighbourhoody  and  have 
now  in  course  of  erection  a  power-loom  work  which  will  contain 
fully  300  looms. 

A  small  power-loom  factory,  of  eight  horse-power,  was  erected 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  contains  48  looms.  It  belongs  to  J.  and 
J.  Bmart,  who  also  employ  fully  140  hand-loom  weavers*  D.  and 
B.  Duke  employ  about  400  hand-looms  in  Brechin  and  throughr 
out  the  district,  and  pay  about  dC8,000  annually  in  wages.  This 
firm  are  ako  erecting  a  power-loom  work,  which  will  contain 
308  looms.  There  are  other  manufacturers  in  Brechin  who 
carry  on  considerable  trade. 

The  principal  fabrics  now  made  in  Brechin  are  bleached 
sheetings,  dowlas,  and  similar  goods,  and  for  these  the  district 
has  acquired  an  extensive  and  justly  merited  celebrity. 


DUNFERMUKE. 

This  ancient  town  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  manu- 
facture of  diaper  and  table  Linen.  In  the  infancy  of  the  trade 
it  was  the  custom  to  weave  diaper  only  during  the  summer,  and 
checks  in  winter,  but  why  such  a  custom  should  have  been 
established  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  practice  was  con- 
tinued until  about  1749,  when  the  manufacture  of  ticks  and 
checks  was  almost  relinquished,  and  for  many  years  diaper  was 
the  only  article  made.  This  trade  long  went  on  satisfactorily, 
showing  a  gradual  yearly  increase,  until  in  1788  the  looms  em- 
ployed numbered  about  900,  and  in  1792  they  had  increased  to 
1,200.  For  some  years  before  the  latter  date  the  value  of  the 
goods  made  annually  was  from  £50,000  to  £60,000,  and  it  was 
then  on  the  increase. 

In  the  chest  of  the  Incorporation  there  is  preserved  a  very 
curious  specimen  of  the  weaving  art.  It  is  a  man's  shirt,  wrought 
in  the  loom  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ccDtury,  by  n  weaver 
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named  Inglis,  The  shirt  is  without  Beam,  and  wad  iuHshed  by 
Ibe  iDgenioEB  artist  without  assistance  from  the  needle^  the  only 
oeoeBsaty  part  which  he  could  not  accomplish  being  a  button  for 
the  neck. 

In  1792  a  mill  for  spinning  yam  from  Flax,  Hemp»  and 
Tow,  was  erected  at  Brucefield^  near  Dunfermline,  and  the  Flar- 
yam  spun  in  it,  even  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  gave 
satisfaction.  In  the  Statistical  Accoimt  of  Scotland  this  mill 
is  said  to  have  got  the  second  patent  for  spinning  yam 
by  machinery,  but  it  was  not  the  second  erected  in  ScoUand, 
seve^  others  haviiig  had  precedence  of  it.  The  mill  span  for 
many  years,  but  it  has  long  been  numbered  among  the  things 
that  were. 

Within  the  previous  half  ccntnry  astonishing  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  art  of  weaving  table  Linen.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  trade  sometimes  three  persons  were  requisite  in 
weaving  a  web  of  diaper,  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  fly 
shuttle,  and  what  was  called  a  irame  for  raising  the  figure,  a 
single  weaver  could  work  a  web  2^  yards  wide  without  the  least 
assistance. 

Much  taste  aod  skill  is  necessary  in  designing  the  patterns  of 
diapers^  but  by  thought  and  practice  some  of  the  tradesmen 
acquired  considerable  genius  in  this  nrt,  and  a  century  ago  ob" 
tained  premiums  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  draughts. 
Table-cloths  could  then  be  furnished  of  almost  any  breadth, 
length,  and  quality,  and  coats  of  arms^  mottos,  or  other  devices 
were  wrought  in  them  if  wanted ;  but  compared  with  the  present 
state  ot  the  manufacture  the  cloth  was  coarse,  and  the  designs 
at  best  rude  and  without  taste»  and  much  inferior  to  foreign  spec!* 
mens.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  British  flag,  the  natiunal 
Scottish  arms,  gentlemen's  coats  ot  arms,  and  sometimes  flowers, 
birds,  Ac,^  all  very  unnatural  and  extravagant  Ailerwards 
more  ingenuity  and  taste  in  design  and  execution  were  displayed, 
and  latterly  rich  and  varied  patterns  were  produced,  equal  if  not 
superior  to  Oerman  goods,  which  had  long  been  the  favourites  in 
Britaio.  The  damask  loom,  with  its  Jaoquard  machine,  is  xxm 
capable  of  producing  any  figure,  however  complicated,  and  there 
are  several  individuals  in  the  town  wholly  devoted  to  design  paint- 
ing, the  artistic  menta  of  whose  patterns  are  deserving  of  high 
praise. 
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For  a  long  period  Dunfennline  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  the 
table  Linen  manniactare  of  Scotland,  but  until  the  introduction 
of  the  Jacquard  machine  in  1824,  the  progress  made  was  com- 
paratiyely  slow.  This  admirable  machine,  by  greatly  simplify- 
ing the  weaving  of  even  the  most  complex  design,  has  given  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  town.  Through  its  use  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  the  goods  have  been  much  improvedi 
^  and  the  saving  of  time  in  weaving  has  cheapened  the  cost  of  the 
fitbric  produced,  the  while  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  weaver. 
A  prettier  design  and  a  better  quality  of  table  Linen  at  a  re- 
duced cost  has  greatly  extended  consumption,  to  the  vast  benefit 
of  Dunfermline. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  looms  empbyed, 
and  the  value  of  the  produce  in  the  years  specified : — 


Date 

iMnuM  in 
tlM  Puiah. 

Looms  out 
oftbo 
Pwfah. 

Tout 
Looms. 

VAluoofCkMds 

C^telXm- 
plojgdta*. 

1749       .    About 

400 

400 

1788     .      .    „ 

900 

1792       .       „ 

820 

'3»5 

1,200 

,, 

••...• 

1813     .     .    „ 

930 

70 

1,000 

£95,000 

1818       .        „ 

1,600 

150 

1,660 

120^000 

1822    .      .    „ 





1,800 



1831 

2,670 

450 

3,120 



.  ••• 

18:^6  July,      „ 

2,794 

723 

HR 

351J00 

£826,261 

1837  Aug.,     „ 

2,983 

717 

3,700 

370,000 

The  total  number  of  people  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  trade  in  JiUy  1836  was  5,044.  The  weekly  wages 
of  weavers  averaged  lOs ;  warpers,  158 ;  winders,  48 ;  yarn  boilers 
and  bleachers  of  yam,  chiefly  women,  78  ;  bleachers  of  cloth,  8s 
6d ;  lappers,  98  6d ;  pattern  cutters,  lOs ;  dyers,  188.  Of  the 
3,517  looms  then  employed,  770  were  on  single  diaper,  which 
do  not  require  Jacquard  machines ;  1,880  on  single  damask,  and 
369  on  double  damask,  which  may  have  them ;  445  on  table 
covers,  13  on  worsted  warps,  15  on  Linen,  full  harness,  and  17 
on  bed  quilts,  all  of  which  have  them.  The  worsted  warps  and 
Linen  fidl  harness  looms  had  greatly  increased  by  1843.  The 
rate  of  wages  per  spindle  of  warp  had  fallen  on  one  fabric  from 
7s  8jld  in  1807  to  2s  5d  in  1844,  and  on  another  from  6s  3d  to 
2s  3d.  but  the  weaver  had  much  less  compulsory  idle  time  at 
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the  latter  date,  so  that  hia  weekly  wages  were  not  so  much  re- 
duced as  the  difference  in  the  rates  indicate. 

Until  a  recent  period  the  Linens  made  in  Dunfermline  and  ite 
vicinity  were  chiefly  woven  by  hand  in  the  housee  of  the  weavers, 
almoBt  every  master  of  a  house  being  owner  of  his  awn  loom, 
and  sometimes  of  two  or  three  more,  which  he  let  to  journeymen 
and  apprentices,  A  good  msLny  years  ago  the  factory  system 
was  commenced,  and  several  large  hand-loom  weaving  shops 
were  erecled  by  the  manufacturers,  where  it  was  thought  the 
work  could  be  more  efficiently  carried  on  than  when  distributed, 
as  of  old,  among  iiwarmB  of  cottages.  The  recent  introduction  of 
power-loom  establishments  has  again  changed  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction, and  hand-looms,  whether  in  cottages  or  in  large  shops, 
are  fast  disappearing,  and  wOl  in  the  course  of  time  become  ex- 
tinct, excepting  for  some  descriptions  of  goods  for  which  power- 
looms  may  not  be  adaptecl 

At  present  there  are  four  power-loom  establinhments  in 
operation  in  Dunfermline,  and  others  are  in  course  of  erection. 
Erskine  Beveridge  and  Co.,  St  Leonards  Works,  employ  709 
power-looms,  which  are  driven  by  steam-engines  of  210  horse- 
power, with  220  hand4ooms  in  the  factory,  and  more  than  this 
number  outside ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  by  this  respect- 
able firm  being  about  1,500,  and  the  wages  paid  annually  about 
£35,001>.  This  is  the  most  extensive  estabUshnrcnt  in  the  town, 
but,  large  tliough  it  be,  it  is  proposed  still  farther  to  extend  it 
Some  of  the  other  works,  both  hand-loom  and  power -loom,  are 
on  a  large  scale.  D.  Dewar,  Son,  and  Sons,  of  London,  a  firm 
of  efltablished  reputation  (whose  concise  and  correct  monthly 
reports  on  the  Linen  trade  are  highly  valued),  are  presently  erect- 
ing a  power-loom  work  in  the  town,  which  when  completed  will 
be  an  extensive  concern.  It  is  intended  to  contain  580  loomS| 
with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  preparing  and  finishing  the 
superior  class  of  goods  required  in  their  trade.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Dunfermline  being  mainly  confined  to  one  class  of 
goods,  the  fluctuations  which  periodically  befall  every  trade  tell 
with  great  severity  upon  this  town,  because  when  depression 
comes  it  come«  to  all,  and  all  claases  suffer.  Power-looms  strike 
out  for  themselves  new  branches  of  trade,  and  by  being  kept 
ooQstantly  at  work  afford  regular  emplc^fment  to  the  hands  en- 
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gaged ;  their  extension  will  therefore  be  of  great  advantage  io 
the  town  and  district 

The  goods  manufactured  in  Dunfermline  consist  of  diapers  of 
Tarious  kinds,  single  and  double  damasks,  white  on  brown  table 
Linen,  table-covers,  flooiKX)vers  or  crumb-cloths,  doutings,  sheet- 
ings, &0.J  &c.  The  quality  of  the  goods  made  varies  with  the  mar- 
ket for  which  they  are  intended,  but  the  town  has  attained  great 
celebrity  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  table  Linens,  and 
the  chaiste  and  lovely  specimens  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1862  added  to  its  former  fame  in  this  department.  No 
doubt  the  respectable  firms  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  ancient  town  will  continue  to  maintAin  the  high  character 
their  productions  have  already  acquired,  and  keep  pace  with  their 
competitors,  both  home  and  foreign. 

Very  little  of  the  yam  consumed  in  Dunfermline  is  spun 
in  the  district,  there  being  only  one  mill  in  the  place,  and  it  is 
not  on  a  large  scale.  The  coarser  sorts  are  got  from  Kirkcaldy, 
Dundee,  &c.,  and  the  finer  numbers,  of  which  much  of  the  manu- 
feu^ture  consists,  chiefly  from  Yorkshire  and  Ireland.  There  are 
four  bleachfields  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  part  of  the  yam 
consumed  is  bleached,  but  much  of  the  cloth  is  sent  to  the  fields 
near  Perth  to  be  cleared  and  finished,  after  which  it  is  returned, 
and  made  up  for  a  market. 

FOBFAB. 

The  first  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish,  written  about 
1792,  states  that  about  the  year  1745  or  1746  the  manufacture 
of  Osnaburgs  was  commenced  in  Forfar  by  the  brother  of  the 
merchant  who  first,  from  an  accidental  cause,  discovered  the 
fabric  and  began  the  trade  in  Arbroath.  It  says: — "From 
a  small  beginning,  this  branch  of  manu&cture  speedily  became 
the  staple  manufacture  of  Forfar,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  add 
that  the  gentleman  who  first  introduced  it  into  the  town 
acquired  a  comfortable  independency  by  it,  and  was  long 
spared  to  enjoy  it  among  his  fellow  townsmen.  Before  that 
period  the  Flax  was  dressed  by  women,  and  there  was  no  doth 
made  in  the  town,  excepting  a  few  yard-wide  scrims.  Then 
the  number  of  incorporated  weavers  did  not  exceed  forty,  and 
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there  were  not  more  than  aixty  loomB  employed  in  the  town. 
In  ooQsequenoe  of  the  Act  for  encjoiiraging  freavers,  the  trade 
iocreased  ao  rapidly  that  before  1750  there  were  upwards  of  140 
loomB  m  Forfar,  and  now  there  are  between  400  and  500. 
The  knowledge  of  this  art  is  eaidly  acquiredf  and  the  call  for 
hands  is  so  great,  that  almost  every  young  man  betakes  himself 
to  it.  He  receives  a  part  of  the  profit  on  his  work  from 
the  very  day  his  apprenticeship  begins,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
he  is  qualified  to  carry  on  the  business  for  hiniself,  and  able 
to  support  a  wife ;  and  so  he  marries  and  multiplies,  and  this 
rapidly  increases  the  population.  The  Osnaburg  trade  rapidly 
spread,  and  gave  employment  to  vast  numbers  oi  people  through- 
out the  country,  but  it  was  a  very  fiuctuating  ooe,  and  when 
the  demand  slackened  at  any  time,  it  brought  many  of  the  yonug 
and  improvident  into  difficulties*  When  it  is  good — and  for 
some  time  before  this  year  it  has  been  more  stable  and  flourish- 
ing than  has  ever  been  known  before — the  profits  on  it,  together 
with  the  Government  bounty,  are  sufficient  to  support  the  sober 
and  iudustrions  weavers  against  the  influence  of  a  falling  market. 
Manii&cturers  are  now  giving  Ids  to  20s  for  working  the  piece 
of  ten  dozen  yards,  which  a  man  of  good  abilities  as  a  weaver 
can  accomplish  in  nearly  as  many  days ;  and  a  man  working 
his  own  web  had  been  known  to  produce  eighteen  such  pieces  by 
his  own  hand  in  nineteen  weeks.  This,  however,  is  allowed  by 
all  to  be  extraordinary,  although  it  shows  what  sobriety  and  dili- 
gence can  do/'  After  this  period,  the  manufacturing  trade  went 
on  progressively,  with  occasional  checks  arising  from  various 
causes.  Sometimes  the  fluctuations  were  both  violent  and 
sudden,  and  the  following  details  of  the  wages  paid  at  different 
times  in  the  year  from  October,  1814,  to  October,  1815,  show 
this  clearly : — At  the  former  date,  the  weaving  of  a  2i  por« 
25  inch  Osnaburg,  146  yards  long,  as  measured  and  stamped  by 
the  Government  Inspector,  the  warp  of  3  lb.  Flax,  and  wefted 
with  7  ep.  of  6  lb.  Flax  yarn,  was  21s.  In  November  the  weav* 
ing  rose  to  28s ;  in  December  it  fell  to  14s ;  and  by  October, 
1815,  it  had  fallen  as  low  as  6s  the  piece. 

During  the  years  1 805, 1 806,  and  1807,  the  quantity  of  Linen 
stamped  in  Forfar  averaged  1,765,704  yards  yearly,  the  stamp- 
master's  fees  for  which  were  £183  18s  6d.      In  the  three  years 
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1816, 1817,  and  1818,  the  average  qoanthy  stamped  yearly  whs 
2,611,776  yards,  and  the  average  yearly  fees  £272  Is  2d,  which 
shows  a  marked  increase  over  the  former  period. 

Twenty  years  ago,  about  3000  individuals  were  employed  in 
Forfar  and  neighboiurhood  in  weaving  sheetings,  Osnabmrgs, 
dowlas,  and  kindred  fabrics.  About  2000  pieces  were  then  made 
weekly,  of  the  value  of  from  £4,000  to  £5,000,  or  from  £200,000 
to  £250,000  annually.  After  that  date  the  trade  continued  to 
make  considerable  progress,  and  the  production  increased  yearly. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two,  important  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  town  by  the 
establishment  of  power-loom  factories.  Of  these  there  are  now  four 
distinct  works,  with  an  aggregate  of  77  horse-power,  contuhing 
at  present  482  looms,  and  giving  employment  to  fully  600  hands. 
Some  of  these  firms  are  adding  to  the  number  of  their  power- 
looms,  and  several  other  For&r  manufacturers  contemplate 
erectbg  power-loom  works,  as  they  find  it  imposmble,  with 
hand-looms  only,  to  compete  successfully  with  their  more  enter- 
prising rivals.  At  present  there  are  about  4500  hand-looms  in 
and  around  ForfiEur,  chiefiy  employed  by  the  Forfar  manufac- 
turers, and,  including  3,000  warp  and  weft  winders,  100  warpers, 
&C.,  the  number  employed  in  the  hand-loom  trade  in  the  town 
and  district  may  amount  to  about  7,600  people.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  more  years,  this  branch  will  probably  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  as  the  fabrics  manufiEU^tured  are  admirably  adapted 
for  power-looms,  and  steam  seems  destined  to  supplant  manual 
labour  in  the  weaving  of  Linen.  Some  of  the  hand-loom  manu- 
&cturer8  have  now  small  steam-engines  for  driving  warp  and 
weft  winding  machines,  finishing  the  cloth,  &c. 

There  is  one  large  public  calender  and  bleachfield  in  the 
town,  belonging  to  Charles  Norrie  and  Sons,  of  Dundee, 
in  which  there  is  also  yam  winding  machinery,  where  the 
manufacturers  who  have  not  such  conveniences  of  their  own  can 
get  their  winding  done.  This  work  is  of  20  horses-power,  em- 
ploys nearly  100  hands,  pays  about  £2000  of  wages  annually i 
and  it  has  been  highly  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  Forfar. 
Some  of  the  new  power-loom  works  have  yam  deaning  and 
bleaching  establishments  attached  to  them,  which  is  found  to 
be  a  convenience  to  the  proprietors. 
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In  round  numbers  the  wages  paid  anonallj  to  the  band- 
loom  weavers,  winders,  &c,,  in  the  Forfar  district,  amounts  to 
about  £85,000,  and  in  the  power-loom  works  to  about  £20,000^ 
making  more  than  £100,000  in  all  The  class  of  goods  made  in 
Forfar  comprise  Osnaburga,  sheetings,  sprigga,  towelUug,  Ger- 
man dowlas,  and  sioiilar  Linens,  mostly  brown  or  milled,  few 
of  them  being  bleached.  The  Forfar  manulieicturers  have  long 
been  justly  celebrated  for  the  uniform  and  sterling  quality  of 
their  goods,  and  the  fame  which  they  have  thus  acquired  is  world- 
wide. Merit  in  their  case  has  received  its  proper  reward — many 
of  the  older  manufacturers  being  now  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  honest  industry. 


Kirkcaldy. 

This  town  was  long  noted  for  its  shipping  and  commerce, 
and  it  is  known  that  a  considerable  number  of  its  vessels  wer^ 
taken  in  the  harbour  of  Dundee  when  that  town  was  stormed 
and  sacked  by  General  Monk.  The  inhabitants  of  Kirkcaldy,  aa 
of  some  other  places,  had  in  these  troublous  times  deposited  many 
of  their  valuables  in  that  town,  as  a  place  of  security,  and  about 
£5000,  value  of  their  property,  was  then  carried  away  or 
destroyed,  a  particular  account  of  which  is  preserved  among  the 
records  of  the  burgh.  In  1644,  tradition  relates  that  100  ships 
belonged  to  the  port ;  and  between  that  year  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, 94  vessels  belonging  to  Kirkcaldy  (of  which  a  detailed 
and  authentic  account  is  preserved)  ^  were  lost  at  sea  or  taken 
by  the  enemy.  Subsequently  the  town  had  its  full  share  of  the 
disasters  and  troubles  of  the  period,  and  its  customs  payable 
to  the  Crown  fell  to  less  than  half  of  what  they  had  formerly 
been. 

When  the  commerce  of  Kirkcaldy  declined,  the  inhabitants 
turned  their  attention  to  manufactures,  particularly  that  of 
Linen.  The  description  of  goods  6rst  made  were  bed-ticks, 
checked  and  striped  Linen,  and  a  low«priced  kind  of  plain 
linen.  These  appear  to  have  been  imitatious  of  the  goods 
made  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  they  were  known  as  striped 
Hollands,  Dutch  checks,  Dutch  ticks,  and  Flanders  checks  and 
ticks.     It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the  mannfacture  of  thetie 

If  H 
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articles  was  first  introduced,  but  tkey  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  manu- 
fiurture  began  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

For  a  long  time  manufactures  made  littie  progress,  and,  in 
1733,  the  whole  amount  of  cloth  stamped  in  Kirkcaldy  was 
only  177,740  yards.  In  1743  it  had  risen  to  316,550  yards, 
the  computed  value  of  which  was  about  £11,000 ;  but  in  this 
was  included  the  cloth  made  in  the  parishes  of  Abbotshall, 
Dysart,  Leslie,  &c.,  which  were  all  stamped  in  Kirkcaldy.  The^ 
local  authorities  showed  a  laudable  desire  to  extend  the  trade, 
and,  in  1739,  appointed  an  annual  market  for  Linen  cloth,  fte., 
to  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  July,  and  to  be  custom- 
firee  for  three  years.  In  the  same  year,  the  Council,  "  consider- 
ing how  much  it  will  be  for  the  b^iefit  of  the  town  and  country 
that  a  heckler  of  lint  be  established,  they,  therefore,  unanimously 
resolve  to  make  application  to  the  Trustees  that  a  heckler  be 
settied  here,  with  such  a  salary,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  , 
the  Trustees  judge  proper.''  Bleachers  had  also  advantages  held 
out  to  them  to  induce  them  to  settie  in  the  district.  The 
Linens  made  at  this  time  consisted  of  common  checks,  which 
were  sold  to  'the  Glasgow  merchants  for  exportation ;  and 
handkerchiefs,  checks,  and  a  coarse  description  of  ticks ;  all  for 
the  home  trade.  The  goods  were  conveyed  by  the  manufacturers 
on  horseback  to  the  various  towns  of  Scotiand,  and  were  mostly 
sold  at  fidrs. 

During  the  commotions  attending  the  rebellion  in  1745, 
the  trade  was  in  a  great  degree  suspended ;  but  afterward 
it  was  prosecuted  with  diligence,  until  the  war  of  1755 
interrupted  the  communication  with  the  West  Indies  and 
America,  which  was  at  that  time  almost  the  only  market  for 
the  goods  of  this  district.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  value 
of  the  manufactures,  which  had  risen  to  £20,000,  fell  in  1773  to 
£15,000,  and  next  year  they  were  of  even  less  value.  The  trade 
became  so  bad,  that  some  manufacturers  thought  of  turning 
their  capital  into  another  channel.  Before  doing  this  an  attempt 
was  made  by  James  Fergus  to  produce  ticking  for  the  English 
home  trade,  and  thus  to  introduce  the  manufactures  of  the 
town  into  the  internal  consumption  of  that  country.  After 
he  had  discovered  the  tweel  and  provided  materials,  he  had 


difficulty  in  finding  weavers  whoicoiild  give  the  cloth  the  requi- 
flite  stiffness  and  smoothness  ;  but  a  weaver,  by  discovering  **  the 
open  stroke/'  enabled  him  to  produce  the  required  fabric*  This 
opened  up  a  new  trade,  and  since  then  tickiog  has  been 
one  of  the  staple  articles  in  the  manufactures  of  Kirkcaldy. 
Before  this  experiment  was  tried  the  manufacture  of  checks 
and  ticks  had  given  place,  in  many  parts  of  England,  to  finer 
and  more  profitable  articles.  There  was  thus  a  door  open  for 
Mr  Fergus,  and  the  attempt  proved  eminently  successfiil,  and 
for  many  yeftrs  the  trade  advanced  progressively,  without  almost 
a  single  interruption* 

In   1792  the  manufecturers  of  Kirkcaldy  employed  about 
810  looms,  of  which  266  (being  triple  the  number  in  1788)  were 
in  the  parish,  300  in  AbbotahaU,  100  in  Dysart,  60  iu  Largo, 
aud  the  others  in  the  neighbouring  parishes.     In  the  whole 
district  about  2000  looms  were  employed,  the  produce  of  which 
for  the  year  ending  let  Nov,  1793,  was  estimated  at  £110,000. 
The  average  annual  amount  of  a  weavers  work  was  from  10  to 
12  pieces  of  110  yards,  or  about  1^200  yards,  worth  at  Is  a-jrard 
£60,     The  annual  produce  of  the  looms  employed  by  Kirkcaldy 
manufacttu-ers  might  thus  be  nearly  1,000,000  yards,  worth 
about  £50,000.     Reckoning  22  spindles  as  the  average  quantity 
of  yam  to  a  piece,  nearly  200,000  spindles  were  annually  woven 
into  cloth  at  that  time.     The  price  of  checks  was  from  6d  to  la 
6d  per  yard ;  ticks,  7d  to  28  6d  ;  plain  Linen  was  cheaper,  but 
very  little  of  it  was  then  made.     The  whole  Linen  made  in 
the  county  of  Fife  for  the  year  ending  Ist  November  1793,  was 
5,013,089  yards.    The  average  quantity  of  Linen  stamped  yearly 
in  Kirkcaldy  during  1805,   1806,  and  1807  was  1.641,403 
yards,  for  which  the  stamp-master  drew  fees  amounting  to  £170 
198  7d  a  year.     In  1816,  1817  and  1818,  the  average  quantity 
was  2,022,493  yards,  lees  £210  ISs  6d.      The  average  yards 
stamped  in  Cupar* Fife,  and  fees  paid  on  same,  for  these  years, 
were  967,186  yards,  £100  148  lid,  and  1,422,687  yards,  £148 
3s  lid  respectively. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  century  there  was  a  little  cotton  yam 
used  in  some  of  the  tabrics,  but  the  greater  part  was  made  of 
FUuc  yaiTii  spun  by  the  band     At  thai  time  there  were  five  cot* 
Vh2 
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ton  manufaotorieB  in  Kirkcaldj,  called  "  Spinning  Jenniesi'*  the 
heavy  parts  of  which  were  driven  bj  a  horse-engine ;  bnt  the 
trade  was  shortly  after  discontinued.  About  1793  three  Flax 
mills  were  erectei  in  Kinghom,  after  the  Darlington  model,  bnt 
although  the  yam  thrown  off  was  of  good  quality,  very  little  of 
it  was  produced.  Of  the  whole  Linen  yam  manufactured,  about 
one-seventh  was  spun  from  Flax  grown  in  the  country,  and 
six-sevenths  from  Flax  imported,  chiefly  from  Riga,  at  the  ave- 
rage price  of  £45  a  ton.  After  the  Flax  was  heckled,  the 
manufacturer  sent  it  to  agents  in  different  districts,  who  gave 
it  out  to  be  spun  by  the  housewives  and  maidens  through- 
out the  country,  getting  a  small  commission  on  the  yam 
returned  by  them.  In  this  way  the  total  expense  of  spinning, 
charges  included,  was  on  the  average  Is  8d  the  spindle.  Besides 
the  yam  spun  on  manufacturers'  account,  parcels  were  regularly 
bought  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  in  Montrose,  Brechin, 
Coiq>ar-Angus,  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  even  in  Ireland. 
Notwithstanding  these  supplies,  it  was  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty that  a  sufficient  command  of  yarn  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  Kirkcaldy  could  be  got  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
mill-spun  yams,  and  parcels  continued  to  be  imported  up  to 
about  1832.  For  some  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  yarn 
had  been  imported  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  amounting  in 
one  year  to  441,400  lbs.,  which  at  3  lb.  to  the  spindle  xnade 
147,133  spindles.  Of  this,  however,  only  a  small  quantity  was 
used  in  the  parish,  the  greater  part  being  sent  to  Perth,  Dun- 
fermline, Falkland,  Auchtermuchty,  and  other  inland  towns  in 
which  coarse  Linen  was  manufactured* 

Of  the  yam  used  in  making  ticks  and  checks,  about  three- 
fourths  was  bleached  and  the  remainder  dyed.  Most  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  bleached  and  dyed  their  yarn  them- 
selves, and  the  others  employed  public  bleachers  and  dyers.  The 
various  operations  of  heckling,  spinning,  dyeing,  bleaching, 
winding,  warping,  and  weaving,  was  computed  at  5^  hands  to 
every  loom,  which  would  give  a  total  of  4,455  hands  employed 
in  the  trade.  Deductinc:  the  price  of  materials  (Flax,  cot- 
ton, bleaching  and  dyeing  stuffs,  £c.),  which,  when  those  of  the 
best  quality  were  used  would  be  about  one-third  of  the  value  of 
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tlie  cbthj  there  remaioed  about  £33,000  for  kbour  and  profit. 
This  sum  di\ided  amoDg  the  whole  productive  hands,  givea 
fully  £7  to  each. 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  Linen  made  by  the  manufacturera 
of  Kirkcaldy,  they  purchased  annually  a  considerable  quantity 
in  the  neighbouring  district.  In  1792  more  than  £30,000 
worth  of  cloth  was  purchased.  Of  the  wliole  cloth  so  made  and 
purchased,  about  three-fourths  was  sold  in  England,  a  small 
portion  of  which  was  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  America. 
Of  the  remaining  fourth,  about  one-half  was  sold  in  Glasgow  for 
exportation,  and  the  other  half  consumed  in  the  country. 

In  1793,  the  stagnation  in  trade  caused  by  the  war  was 
severely  felt  in  Kirkcaldy,  and  caused  great  loss  and  suffering  to 
both  the  manufacturers  and  their  workers.  The  demand  fell  off 
greatly,  prices  of  goods  declined  rapidly,  and  heavy  losses  upon 
stocks  and  otherwise  were  incurred.  On  some  fabrics  the  rat©  of 
weaving  fell  from  10  to  20,  and,  on  coarse  goods,  as  much 
as  40  per  cent.,  and  even  at  this  reduction  work  was  scarce  and 
difficult  to  be  had,  and  many  weavers  underwent  great  hard- 
ships. About  this  period  females  began  to  weave  Linen,  the 
whole  having  formerly  been  performed  by  men. 

AbbotshaU,  which,  although  a  separate  parish,  really  forms 
part  of  the  town  of  Kirkcaldy,  had  then  about  300  looms,  the 
greater  number  of  which  were  employed  by  three  manufacturers 
on  checks  and  bed-ticks.  Two  of  these  parties  had  bleachworks 
in  the  neighbourhood,  chiefly  employed  on  their  own  yam. 
The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  was  introduced  in  IS  11,  and  has 
been  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ever  since. 

Early  in  ISiil  a  trial  was  naade  in  Kirkcaldy  to  weave  Linen 
by  machinery,  and  the  experiment  even  then  promised  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  trade.  The  building  was  intended  to  be  driven 
by  a  steam-engine,  to  cont^n  40  looms,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  24  looms  were  at  work  in  it.  The  following  calculation 
of  the  estimated  produce  and  expense  of  the  work  when  the  pro- 
posed 40  looms  were  all  in  operation  was  made  at  the  time,  and 
is  interesting  as  referring  to  perhaps  the  first  power-loom  factory 
ever  erected  for  Linen  : — 
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'  Fboduci  or  40  Looms,  Dirmr  n  a  Smu-Bvoin  or  8n  HoBsi-rown. 
60  PitoM  of  White  Ikmlu  per  waek,  120  judi 

eech,  ftt  18f  per  pieee,        .       .       •       •  £M 


IiitereeioiiiiiiikoepUeI,£SOOa«tlO  per  eent,  £4  0  0 

Ooele,  &0.,  for  iteem-engiBe,     •  6  0  0 

Wegei  of  40  girle,  at  6e  dd  per  piece  of  Linen,  15  16  0 

Oveneer, 2  0  0 

Breering  the  waipe, 2  0  0 

'IHnding  the  wefti, 6  0  0 

Oil  end  repain,                                 ...  2  6  0 


Profit,        £18 

This  statement  shows  that  the  weaving  of  a  piece  of  Linen 
which  cost  18s  by  hand  coold  be  done  by  the  power-loom  at  128 
— a  difiSerence  which  it  was  then  considered  would  be  sufficient 
to  induce  others  to  enter  into  the  trade  on  an  extensive  scale. 

In  1838  about  1100  looms  were  employed  by  the  Kirkcaldy 
manufacturers,  of  which  about  two-fifths  were  in  the  town. 
The  net  weekly  wages  then  paid  the  weavers,  taken  from  the 
Beports  of  the  Hand-loom  Weavers*  Commission,  18th  August, 
1838,  averaged  Ts  3d  for  ticks,  6s  lid  for  fine  sheetings  3s  to 
68  6d  for  dowlas,  and  9s  3d  for  sail-cloth.  The  value  of  the 
Linens  annually  made  in  the  town  at  that  period  was  not  less 
than  £200,000.  After  supplying  the  home  demand,  the  balance 
of  the  production  was  exported  to  America,  the  West  Indies, 
Australia,  &c.  -The  expense  of  weaving  ticks  was  then  nearly 
one-third  of  their  cost ;  sheetings,  one-fourth ;  dowlas,  one-fifth ; 
coarse  fabrics,  one-sixth ;  and  best  sailcloth,  one-eighth. 

In  1807,  a  steam-engine  of  six  horse-power  was  applied  to 
Flax-spinning  in  Kirkcaldy,  and  at  that  period  a  girl  attended  24 
spindles,  and  produced  seven  spindles  of  yam  a  day.  The  price 
of  mill-spinning  was  at  first  from  Is  to  28  a  spindle,  but  by  1840 
it  had  fallen  to  from  3d  to  5d«  In  1842  the  mills  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  Kirkcaldy  spinners,  contained 
13,000  spindles,  which  produced  6000  spindles  a  day,  and  cost 
in  erecting  about  £90,000. 

The  late  James  Aytoun,  for  many  years  the  father  of  the 
spinning  trade,  and  who  died  at  a  good  old  age  on  8th  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  erected  a  mill  for  spinning  tow  in  1822.     Tow 
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apinmng  had  previously  made  comparatively  little  progress,  but 
he  introduced  important  improvementa,  and  waa  bo  Buccessfal 
that  he  put  up  a  Becond  mill  in  1826,  and  a  third  some  time 
after.  In  the  end  of  1832,  or  beginning  of  1833,  Mr  Aytoun 
commenced  to  spin  Jute,  and  he  waa  among  the  first  who  did  bo. 
Since  then  it  hsa  been  spun  regularly  in  his  works,  and  they  are 
the  only  ones  in  Kirkcaldy  where  it  has  ever  been  used  exten- 
fiively.  The  great  staple  spun  by  the  mills  here  is  Flax  and  tow, 
fine  yarns  being  required  for  the  ticks  and  other  Baperior  Linens 
made  in  the  parish.  There  are  now  nine  firms  engaged  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  by  power  in  Kirkcaldy.  Their  works  are  of 
338  horse-power,  contain  11,914  spindles,  and  398  power-looms, 
and  employ  1 ,462  haads.  The  number  of  power-looms  will  shortly 
be  increased,  as  some  other  works  are  in  course  of  erection. 

For  many  years  past  the  Linen  manufacture  has^  with  tome 
tips  and  downs,  kept  a  steady  coursej  but  no  great  extension  has 
taken  place,  and  the  statistics  of  the  trade  in  1864  do  not  show 
a  marked  increase  over  those  of  1842.  The  class  of  goods  now 
made  in  Kirkcaldy  are  ticks  and  checks,  bucks,  towelling, 
dowks,  sheeting,  sail-cloth^  floor-cloth  up  to  eight  yards  in 
width,  &c.  Much  of  the  cloth  manufiictured  requires  bleached  or 
dyed  yarn,  and  there  are  several  dyeing  establishments  and  bleach- 
works  in  the  town  and  surrounding  district  for  suppljring  the 
wants  of  the  trade.  Some  of  the  bleach-works  are  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and,  besides  supplying  the  home  demand,  furnish 
large  quantities  of  finely  bleached  yam  for  export.  The  firms 
engaged  in  the  staple  trade  in  Kirkcaldy  carry  on  a  large  busi- 
ness, and  they  are  generally  much  and  deservedly  respected. 
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After  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  brown  Linen  manufacture  was 
introduced  into  the  parish.  Before  that  period  Flax  had  been 
grown  for  home  use,  but  more  attention  was  afterwards  paid  to 
its  cultivation,  which  increased  the  quantity  and  improved  the 
quality  of  the  crop.  Where  plenty  of  manure  could  be  got,  the 
rotation  was  generally  six  years,  but  where  this  was  not  supplied 
an  eight  years'  rotation  was  considered  best  Two  fairs  were  held 
in  the  town  yearly,  at  which  the  Flax  and  yam  were  sold. 
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David  Sands,  a  fiunons  hooBehold  weaver,  lived  in  the  towtf 
about  1760.  He  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  invented  a  mode 
of  weaving  double  doth  for  stay  or  corset-makers,  stitched  at  the 
proper  parts,  which  required  littie  labour  to  prepare  them  for  use; 
and  he  supplied  the  staymakers  of  Kirriemuir  and  other  towns 
with  his  cloth.  Later  in  life  he  succeeded  in  weaving  and  finish-* 
ing  in  the  loom  three  shirts  without  seam.  Not  only  did  he 
weave  the  cloth,  but  he  hemmed  and  stitched  them,  wrought 
button-holes,  put  on  buttons,  and  also  put  niffles  on  the  breasts, 
all  in  the  loom.  These  wonderful  productions  of  the  loom  were 
exhibited  among  his  acquaintances,  and  then  sent,  one  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  Idanu&ctures,  another  to  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  and  a  third  to  the  King.  Whether  any  of  the  shirts 
are  still  in  existence  is  unknown,  but  their  ingenious  maker  died 
shortly  after  having  accomplished  this  extraordinary  work,  poor  . 
in  purse,  though  rich  in  local  fame. 

The  manufacture  of  Osnaburgs,  scrims,  birdies,  and  other 
coarse  Linens  has  long  been  carried  on  in  the  town  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  value  of  the  cloth  made  from  September, 
1791,  to  September,  1792,  was  de38,000  sterling.  This  is  more 
than  had  ever  been  manufactured  before  in  one  year,  and  was 
owing  to  the  then  flourishing  condition  of  the  trade,  which  had 
never  been  better  than  in  the  end  of  the  latter  year.  The 
number  of  weavers  in  the  parish  at  that  date  was  228,  and  a 
journeyman,  it  was  said,  could  with  ease  gain  Is  4d  u  day. 
The  common  wages  of  women  at  spinning  was  8d,  but  to 
such  perfection  in  the  art  had  they  arrived  that  many  women 
could,  if  they  chose  to  exert  themselves,  earn  from  Is  2d  to  Is 
3d  a  day.  It  is  reported  that  a  weaver,  on  a  wager,  had  woven 
a  web  of  birdy,  91  yards  long,  in  18  hours  and  20  minutes,  the 
price  for  weaving  which  was  then  8s.  The  prosperous  state  of 
the  Linen  trade,  and  the  high  wages  paid  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing at  that  period,  had  greatly  raised  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
labour  in  the  town  and  parish. 

From  November,  1798,  to  November,  1799,  the  quantity  of 
Linen  stamped  in  the  town  was  1,814,874  yards,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  1,846,510  yards.  During  the  years  1805,  1806, 
and  1807,  the  quantity  stamped  averaged  2,226,200  yards  yearly, 
and  the  fees  paid  the  stampmaster  averaged  £231  17s  lid.   The 


average  quantity  for  tlie  three  years  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  waa 
2,327,123  yards,  the  average  yearly  fees  for  same  being  £242 
6s  2d  The  quantity  itamped  in  Kirriemuir  during  the  first  of 
these  periods  waa  f^reater  than  in  any  other  town  in  Forfarshire, 
with  the  exception  of  Dundee,  and  it  was  more  than  half  the 
quantity  stamped  even  there.  In  the  latter  years  Kirriemuir 
stood  third  in  rank  among  the  towns  in  the  county,  Dundee  and 
Forfar  alone  exceeding  it  in  the  quantity  stamped.  This  shows 
the  importance  which  Kirriemuir  had  attained  as  a  manufactur- 
ing emporium  in  the  early  part  of  this  centm'y.  The  manufac* 
lure  went  on  extending,  until  in  1833  it  was  supposed  that  not 
fewer  than  3000  individuals  were  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  that 
the  number  of  webs  woven  annually  was  about  52,000,  con- 
taining  6,760,000  yards,  being  nearly  four  times  the  quantity 
stamped  in  1799,  and  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  average 
in  the  other  years  stated. 

The  Kirriemuir  manufacturers  now  give  employment  to 
fully  2000  weavers,  of  whom  about  1,500  are  in  the  town  and 
fluburbs,  and  the  remainder  in  the  country  around.  The  num- 
ber of  warp  and  weft  winders,  warpers,  lappors,  and  others  em- 
ployed will  not  fall  very  far  short  of  2000,  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber employed  in  the  Linen  manufacture  in  the  district  approaches 
4000  people.  The  wages  paid  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
trade  amount  to  about  £40,000  per  annum.  Power-loom 
weaving  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Kirriemuir,  but  no 
doubt  a  very  few  years  wiU  see  works  of  this  kind  started  there, 
as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  manufacturing 
trade  of  Kirriemuir  has  had  its  fluctuations  as  other  places  have, 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  increase  has  been  on  the  whole  pro- 
gpowive  and  steady.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  have  been  all  along  practical  tradesmen, 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  work  when  executed,  and  they 
have  generally  been  careful,  industrous  men.  Some  of  them 
have  acquired  a  moderate  competency,  and  they  conduct  their 
business  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner,  very  much  to  their 
own  comfort  and  profit.  The  description  of  goods  now  made 
in  the  district  is  chiefly  Osnaburgs,  beesians,  Ac. 
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LOCHES. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  united  parishes  of  Liff  and  Benvie 
adjoins  to,  and  forms  part  of  Dundee,  and  is  embraced  in  the 
account  of  the  town.  Lochee,  formerly  a  small  village  in  the 
country  part  of  the  parish,  is  now  an  important  manu&cturing 
place,  and  although  municipally  connected  with  Dundee,  it  is 
yet  so  distinct  and  so  important,  as  to  demand  a  separate  notice. 
For  a  very  long  period  the  manufacture  of  Linen  had  been  carried 
on  in  the  parish  of  Liff,  but  the  trade  received  a  considerable 
impulse  between  the  years  1735  and  1740,  when  part  of  the 
parish,  suitable  for  manufactures,  was  feued  in  small  plots. 
Houses  were  speedily  put  up,  and  many  of  the  new  inhabitants 
were  weavers,  who  prosecuted  the  trade  diligently,  although  on 
a  very  small  scale.  The  population  rapidly  increased,  and,  with 
its  increase,  the  manufacture  extended  and  became  established. 
Every  hamlet  had  its  weavers,  but  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  in 
the  parish  was  at  Lochee,  which  had  several  advantages  and 
attractions  for  manufacturers.  Ground  on  a  certain  tenure  was 
attainable  in  small  portions ;  a  small  brook  ftimished.the  neces- 
sary supply  of  water  for  boiling  and  bleaching  yam  and  cloth ; 
and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee,  where  a  ready  market 
could  be  found  for  its  manufactures.  In  1791  the  number 
of  looms  employed  in  the  Lochee  district  were  276,  and  the 
number  of  apprentices  and  servants  104.  Little  household 
Linen  was  then  made,  nor  were  many  Osnaburgs  manufactured. 
The  staple  trade  was  in  coarse  Linens,  named  after  their  width, 
as  yard -wide,  three-quarters-wide,  thin  Linens,  &c.,  the  price 
of  which  was  regulated  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  yam  in  the  piece.  Very  little  of  the  yam  manufacturedVas 
spun  in  the  district,  although  many  women  busily  plied  the  wheel, 
the  weavers  being,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  in  Dundee.  Nearly 
half  the  cloth  was  bleached  before  being  sold,  and  the  manufac- 
turers  had  adopted  the  method  of  dry  bleaching,  which  was  to 
boil  the  cloth  in  water  mixed  with  pot^^ishes,  wash  out  the  lees, 
and  then  leave  it  on  the  ground  to  bleach  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  weather,  without,  as  formerly,  sprinkling  water  upon 
it.  By  this  means  much  labour  and  expense  was  saved,  and 
the  cloth  was  Faid  to  have  been  equally  well  bleached. 
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The  foUowing  m  a  pretty  accurate  etatement  of  the  cloth 

manufactured  in  1792,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  was  commonlf 
flold  bythe  maDu&ctiirers  :^ 


3,800  piecei  yard  wid^  nod  tluie^-qmrten  wide^  fti  £2  lOi. 

550      ,,      jiLrdwidfl  ..  ..  ,,      2  Ub 

160     ,.      three-qiuiicn  wid^  .*  „     3    €i 

90     «,  do.  ••  „     4    Ci 

800      «,      Ouutburgi,  ..  „     3    Oi 

4000  pieoet  la  ill  in  one  jmr,  of  th«  vmla«  of 


£12,520 


Of  this  quantity,  2,830  pieces  were  bleached,  and  in  that  state 
fit  for  shirting  and  other  important  uses,  and  the  profit  upon 
them  waa  more  than  upon  green  or  unbleached  cloth. 

There  was  no  stamp^ffice  in  the  village,  and  the  cloth 
had  to  be  taken  to  luchture  (which  then  had  its  stamp-office 
and  its  weekly  corn-market  1)  or  to  Dundee,  to  be  stamped,  and 
some  of  it  was  sold  in  these  places. 

The  want  of  a  stamp-office  in  the  village  was  much  felt  and 
complained  of,  and  certainly  it  is  ciuious  to  think  that  ono 
should  have  been  established  at  Inchtnre,  where  few  Linens 
were  made,  and  none  in  Lochee  where  the  manufacture  was 
large  and  important.  Subsequently  the  Dundee  stampers  paid 
periodical  lisita  to  Lochee  and  stamped  the  cloth,  which  saved 
the  manufacturers  much  unnecessary  trouble. 

Besides  many  operative  manufacturerSf  there  were  then  five 
merchant  manufacturers  in  Lochee,  who  bought  from  the 
weavers  much  of  the  cloth  weaved  in  the  neighbouring  country 
parishes.  The  one  who  bought  to  the  greatest  extent  sent 
all  his  cloth  to  London,  partly  for  consumption  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  partly  for  exportation.  The  others  disposed  of  their 
stock  in  Dundee,  Perth,  or  Coupar- Angus,  aa  they  preferred 
a  Bmaller  profit  at  home  to  the  chance  of  a  greater  one  from 
London,  The  first  of  these  merchant  weavers,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish,  was  a  iamily  of  the 
name  of  Cox,  who,  in  1793,  *Vstill  continued  in  the  same  line, 
much  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  themselves,  and  to  whose 
industry  and  example  the  district  is  principally  indebted  for 
its  present  fiourishing  condition."  The  descendants  of  this 
family  stUl  continue  in  the  same  line,  much  to  the  credit  and 
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advantage  of  themselyes  and  the  community  ;  and  were  the 
writer  of  the  Statistical  Accomit  to  awake  and  see  the  gigan- 
tic and  magnificent  works  of  the  family,  he  would  change 
the  designation  from  merchant  weavers  to  that  of  merchant 
princes.  This  family  can  trace  their  uninterrupted  connection 
with  the  Linen  trade  farther  back  than  any  other  in  the  Dun- 
dee market.  The  following  short  sketch  of  their  history  is  given, 
because,  from  their  antiquity,  the  family  has  become  venerable 
in  the  trade,  and  the  name  a  household  word  in  their  own 
immediate  district. 

The  fiunily  now  known  under  the  firm  of  Cox  Brothers  has 
been  connected  with  the  Linen  trade  in  Lochee  and  its  vicinity 
for  about  150  years,  five  generations  in  direct  lineal  descent 
having  thus  followed  the  calling  of  their  fathers.  The  first  in 
the  series,  as  far  as  certainly  known,  conducted  business  for 
many  years  as  a  merchant  manufitcturer,  or. green  cloth  mer- 
chant, by  buying  cloth  from  the  neighbouring  weavers,  and 
bleaching  it  at  his  premises,  called  Lochee-field.  This  per- 
son died  in  1741,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David,  who  pro- 
secuted and  extended  the  businefiis  until  1793,  when  it  was  re- 
signed to  the  management  of  his  son  James,  the  third  in  the 
succession.  James  Ooz  was  of  considerable  enterprise  and 
standing,  having  along  with  other  merchants  and  county  gentle- 
men become  one  of  the  original  shareholders  and  partners  of  the' 
Dundee  Banking  Company,  when  the  association  assumed  that 
name  in  1777.  In  1816  the  fourth  generation  entered  upon 
possession  of  the  works,  which  at  that  time  had  become  greatly 
extended,  the  bleaching-greens  covering  not  less  than  25  acres. 
Three  years  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  August  1819,  at  the 
conclusion  ot  the  bleaching  season,  when  the  warehouses  were 
filled  with  finished  cloth,  the  works  were  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed  by  fire,  causing  enormous  bss  to  the  owner.  The  build- 
ings were  temporarily  repaired  to  run  out  the  lease,  but  at  its 
expiry  the  establishment  was  given  up,  and  the  works,  with 
many  groups  of  weavers'  cottages,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
have  since  been  converted  into  a  portion  of  the  home  farm  of  the 
Earl  of  Camperdown.  The  proprietor  then  moved  to  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  village  of  Lochee,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
weaving  the  different  fabrics  for  which  the  district  was  famous. 
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It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  on  his  premiBes  the  first  broad 
heBsiao  for  the  Maoohester  market  was  woven  in  1815,  and 
although  it  was  only  45  inches  wide  it  caused  great  excitement, 
and  many  viflits  were  made  by  the  surrounding  operatives  in 
wonder   and    curiosity  to  iDBpe^t   the  loom   and   its   wort.^ 
Thifl  gentleman  was  succeeded  in  1827  by  his  eldest  Ron»  who 
in  1841,  became  united  along  with  three  of  his  brothers  in 
the  copartnery  of  Cox  Brothers.      As  band-loom  weaviog  at 
this   time  began  gradually  to    be  superseded  and  displaced 
by  power-looms,  this  firm,  about  1845  commenced  to  establish 
weaving  by  steam  power,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
after  they  erected  on  the  side  of  the  stream  formerly  used  by 
their  family,  a  new  work  for  spinning  and  weaving  in  all  its 
departments,    which   was    named   "  The   Camperdown   Linen 
Works/'     The  old  trade  of  bleaching,  both  in  yam  and  cloth, 
is  still  retained,  and  the  dyeing  of  yarns  for  Jute  carpets,  of 
which  they  are  extensive  makers,  is  also  carried  on  within  the 
works.     They  are  perhaps  the  only  firm  in  the  district  who  take 
in  the  raw  material  and  send  out  the  cloth  in  bales  from  their 
own  premises,  the  whole  operations,  spinning,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
weaving,  calendering,  packing,  <fec.,  Ac  ,  being  performed  within 
the  gates  ot  their  extensive  works.     Their  principal  spinning- 
mill  is  entirely  fire-proof^  and  from  its  great  height  and  coliossal 
proportions  is  a  commanding  object  in  the  district     There  are 
several  engines  in  this  building,  but  the  giant  of  the  structm^e, 
although  nominally  of  100  horse-power,  actually  works  up  to 
about  the  power  of  500  horses,  and  that  too  with  a  smoothness, 
steadiness,    and    regularity  truly  astonishing.       Camperdown 
Linen  Works  are  built  on  a  re^rular  plan,  and  though  inter- 
sected by  various  streets  within  the  gates,  the  several  parts  are 
so  connected  that  the  material  in  its  progress  goes  from  depart- 
ment to  department  in  a  systematic   manner,  without   wast- 
ing either  time  or  labour.      Three  years  ago  this  firm  con- 
structed a  branch  line  of  railway  from  their  works  to  join  Uie 
leading  line  from  Dundee  to  England,  and  the  year  following 
they  established  a  telegraphic  communication  between  the  works 
and  their  office  in  Dundee  and  elsewhere.     The  recent  progress 

*  Th«  dinet  detoeiuiitnU  of  Ibe  wMver,  toil,  grMMiiOOf  aad  ^ett  fruidAuik,  b»t« 
b««D  ooniiniiouilj  •roptojtd  b^  ihii  ftmtljr,  tnJ  iLo  two  Utt  «.r««ttll  ig  Uieir  work*. 
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of  this  enterprismg  firm  has  been  amazing,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  present  establishment  is  so  vast  that  the  works 
cover  13^  acres  or  thereby.  The  steam  engines  on  the  premises 
are  estimated  at  1,335  indicated  horse-power,  and  upwards 
of  3,200  persons  are  constantly  employed  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  manufactures. 

There  are  other  two  spinning  and  weaving  establishments  by 
power  in  the  village.  Pitalpine  Works,  belonging  to  James 
Donald,  are  driven  by  two  eufj^ines,  together  of  70  horse-power, 
and  contain  1,802  spindles  and  85  power-looms,  and  give  employ- 
ment to  300  hands.  West  Mills,  belonging  to  Edward  Parker,  are 
driven  by  two  engines,  together  of  40  horse-power.  They  contain 
1,124  spindles  and  12  power-looms,  and  employ  170  hands.  In 
adiUtion  to  these  works  a  great  many  hand-looms  are  employed 
in  the  village  and  district  around  by  these  firms,  and  by  oUier 
manufacturers  located  in  Lochee. 

The  village  is  now  a  most  important  place,  and  branching  out 
very  rapidly,  and  it  will  probably  soon  be  united  in  fitct,  as  it  is 
already  politically,  with  Dundee. 

MONTBOSE. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  until  about  1744,  Mon- 
trose was  distinguished  for  its  shipping.     It  was  also  famous 
for  an  annual  market  for  Linen  yam,  which  was  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  counties  of  Angus  and  Meams,  and  even  irom 
Aberdeenshire  and  more  distant  places,  and  sold  here.      The 
yam  was  either  manufactured  into  Linen  or  thread  in  the  town, 
or  sent  to  other  places  for  sale,  and  some  of  it  found  its  way 
to  London,  Manchester,  and  other  places  in  England.     The 
first  manufacture  of  any  consequence  in  Montrose  was  sail-cloth. 
It  was  begun  by  a  company  in  1745,  and  carried  on  for  many 
years,  with  considerable  success.    Another  company,  on  a  larger 
scale,  soon  after  followed,  and  subsequently  a  number  of  smaller 
concems  were  started,  some  of  them  during  the  war  which  termi- 
nated with  the  Peace  of  1783.    After  this  Peace  the  article  was  so 
much  overdone,  that  th?  great  companies,  and  most  of  the  smaller 
onesy  gave  up  the  trade.     Two  companies  set  up  the  manu- 
&cture  of  thread,  and,  *as  before  with  canvas,  their  example  was 
soon  foUowed  by  others  on  a  smaller  scale^  and  the  trade  was 


long  carried  on  extensively  and  profitably  by  some  of  these  oon- 
cemfl.  The  canvas,  and  much  of  the  thread  manufactured  were 
Bold  in  London,  the  balance  of  the  latter  being  chiefly  sent  U> 
Manchester,  and,  for  a  while,  all  found  a  ready  market.  Some 
brown  sheetings  and  Osnaburgs  were  also  made  by  manufacturers 
here,  and  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  commission 
line  in  Osnaburgs  and  yarns  sent  to  Glasgow.  Pennant,  in  his 
Tour  in  1776,  says — **  Montrose  has  increased  one-third  since 
the  year  1745.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  single  manuiao- 
turer.  At  present  the  manufactures  have  risen  to  a  great 
pitch ;  for  example,  that  of  sail-cloth,  or  sailduck,  as  it  is  here 
called,  is  very  couBiderabie.  In  one  house  82,5G6  pieces  have 
been  made  since  1755.  Each  piece  is  38  yards  long,  and 
oumbered  from  8  to  1,  No.  8  weighs  24  K).,  and  every  piece, 
down  to  No.  1,  gains  3  ft,  in  the  piece.  The  thread  for  this 
cloth  is  spun  here,  not  by  the  common  wheel,  but  the  hands. 
Women  are  employed,  who  have  the  Flax  placed  round  their 
waist^  and  twist  a  thread  with  each  band  as  they  recede  from 
a  wheel  turned  by  a  boy  at  the  end  of  a  great  room.  Coarse 
cloth  for  Linen  for  the  soldiery  is  also  made  here  ;  besides  this 
coarse  Linens,  which  are  sent  to  London  or  Manchester  to  be 
printed  ;  and  cottons  for  the  same  purpose  are  printed  at  Perth, 
Great  quantities  of  fine  Linen,  lawns,  and  cambnc,  are  manu- 
factured in  this  town,  the  last  h-om  28  6d  to  58  a  yard.  Diapers 
and  Osnaburgs  make  up  the  sum  of  the  weavers'  employ,  which 
are  exported  to  London,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  Much 
thread  is  brought  here  by  the  rural  spinners  to  be  cleaned  and 
made  into  parcels,  and  much  of  it  is  coloured  here.  The 
bleaching  is  very  considerable,  and  is  the  property  of  the  town. 
It  is  not  only  used  by  the  manufacturers,  but  by  private  fami- 
lies for  the  drying  of  their  Linen.  The  men  pride  themselves 
on  the  beauty  of  their  Linen,  both  weaving  and  household,  and 
with  great  reason,  as  it  is  the  efi'ect  of  the  skill  and  industry  of 
their  spouses,  who  fully  emulate  the  character  of  the  goodwife 
80  admirably  described  by  the  wisest  of  men." 

In  the  years  1805  to  1807  the  quantity  of  Linen  stamped 
averaged  198,375  yards  yearly,  the  fees  which  the  stamp-master 
drefw  for  same  being  £20  13s  3d.  For  the  three  years  from 
1816  to  1818  the  quantity  had  increased  to  an  average  of 
465,369  yards  yearly,  and  the  fees  to  £68  9s  6d 
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In  1789  Montrose  had  53  ships,  of  3543  register  tons. 
In  Maj  1815,  the  Board  of  Trostees  for  Manufeu^tures  in  Soot- 
land  agreed  to  give  £30  per  annum  for  three  years  towards  the 
sapport  of  a  lace-school  in  Montrose.  The  Board  also  presented 
the  Dowager  Lady  Bamsay  of  Balmain  with  a  very  handsome 
gold  medal,  as  a  mark  of  the  approbation  they  entertained  of 
her  meritorious  exertions  in  establishing  so  usefid  a  manufacture 
in  Scotland.  After  the  introduction  of  Flax  spinning  by  machi- 
nery, Montrose  was  not  long  in  engaging  in  the  trade,  and,  in 
1805,  the  first  mill  was  built.  Others  followed,  but  success  did 
not  in  all  cases  attend  them.  On  11th  July  1817,  Ford's  Flax 
spinning -mill,  of  four  storeys  and  attics,  with  two  engines  of  12 
and  25,  together  37  horse-power,  was  advertised  for  sale.  It  con- 
tained 38  spinning  frames  for  Flax,  and  22  for  tow,  of  30  spindles 
each,  being  1800  spindles  in  all,  together  with  4  thread  or  twist- 
ing frames  of  80  spindles  each,  or  120  in  all,  making  a  total  of 
1,920  spindles.  In  1834  there  were  four  large  works  in  the 
town  moved  by  steam,  and  one  in  the  parish,  on  the  North  Esk, 
driven  by  water.  There  were  also  other  two  mills  on  the  same 
river,  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Logic,  both  driven  by  water, 
and  belonging  to  Montrose  firms.  The  steam-power  of  the  mills 
in  Montrose  was  equal  to  129  horses,  producing  annually  854,869 
spindles,  and  the  two  in  Logic  302,224  spindles.  Part  of  the 
yam  was  manufactured  in  the  town  and  district,  and  part  sold 
to  manufacturers  in  other  towns,  or  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 
That  year  the  Linen  woven  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  con- 
sisted of  4200  pieces  bleached  sheeting,  21,443  bleached  dowlas, 
2,225  brown  sheeting,  7,106  bleached  duck,  2,253  bleached  can- 
vas, 2,716  brown  canvas,  191  Navy  canvas,  1,690  hessian,  204 
tarpauling,  2,057  hop  bagging,  32  sacking,  2,635  Osnabm*g,  and 
241  of  sundries  ;  making  in  all,  46,993  pieces.  The  importa- 
tion of  Flax  into  Montrose  same  year  was  2,496  tons,  and  44 
tons  of  hemp,  and  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  numbered 
108  vessels,  11,000  toDS. 

Since  the  period  referred  to  the  trade  of  the  town  has  gone  on 
steadily,  and  the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  of  other  towns 
have  been  less  felt  here,  chiefly  owing  to  the  firms  engaged 
in  the  business  not  having  extended  their  establishments 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  trade,  nor  beyond  their  ability  to 
maintain  the  control  over  them,  and  to  buy  and  sell  when  and 
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where  they  -can  do  it  to  moet  adrantage.  At  the  present  tima 
there  are  four  firme  engaged  in  Fkx-spinmng  in  Hoiitrofle« 
The  motive  power  is  Pteam,  of  the  aggregate  of  305  horse-power ; 
and  the  mills  contain  27,500  gpindles,  and  give  employment  to 
1,855  people.  In  1851  the  nmnber  of  firms  engaged  in  the 
trade  was  the  same,  and  the  power  diSered  little  from  what  it 
now  m.  One  of  the  firms,  Richards  and  Co.,  have  now  also  a 
steam  engine  of  26  horse-power,  driving  122  power-looms,  with 
all  the  neee^ssary  preparing  and  finishing  machinery  for  their 
extensive  production,  240  bends  being  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  quantity  of  Flax,  Tow,  &c.,  now  consumed  annu- 
ally is  close  on  5,000  tons,  and  the  wages  paid  to  those  engaged 
in  the  Linen  manufacture  in  the  town  amounts  to  about  jC50,0CX} 
yearly.  There  are  a  good  many  hand -loom  weavers  in  the 
town  and  district  around,  and  the  fabrics  chiefly  woven  by 
them,  and  in  the  power-looms,  are  ducks,  sheetings,  dowlas, 
hessians,  canvas,  and  floor-cloth,  the  quality  being  remarkably 
good,  and  the  bleach  and  finish  of  some  of  the  fabrics  of  a 
high  order.  James  Mudie  employs  about  130  to  140  hands 
io  making  floor-cloth  in  all  widths  up  to  S  yards,  and  broad 
sheetings.  He  contemplates  erecting  a  power-loom  factory  in 
Montrose  shortly.  The  yarn  spun  in  Montrose  has  long  had 
a  high  reputation,  both  for  superiority  of  material  and  excel- 
lence of  spin.  Messrs  Aberdein  spin  from  8  to  70  lea,  and 
Messrs  Paton  have  spun  as  high  a?  30  lea  dry  tow,  and  90 
lea  dry  Flax,  Part  of  the  yam  spun,  and  not  manufactured 
by  the  spinners,  is  sold  to  manufacturers  throughout  the  county, 
and  part  of  it  is  exported  to  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  firms  in  the  trade  are  of  long  standing  and  high 
respectability. 

The  **  District  Trade"  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
Spinners  and  manufacturers  are  getting  a  satisfactory  return 
for  their  capital  and  labour.  Operatives  have  steady  employ- 
ment and  good  wages.  Provisions  are  abundant  and  cheap. 
All  cUwBes  are  satisfied  and  happy  contentment  reigns.  Never 
at  any  previous  period  was  there  more  cause  for  gratitude  than 
now,  as  the  present  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  pros* 
pecta  for  the  future  are  very  hopefiiL 
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DUNDEE. 


DuKDBB,  the  centre  and  great  seat  of  the  Linen  manu£EuH;iire 
in  Sootland,  is  beautifally  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the 
north  hank  of  the  Tay.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  has 
often  taken  a  prominent  part  in  national  a£BEdrs.  Chie  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  Dundee  occurs  in  HoUinshead's  History  of 
Scotland,  where  it  is  stated,  <'  The  Roman  general  Agricdia, 
during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  near  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
defiNtted  Earanach  or  Catanach,  King  of  the  Picts  in  Fife,  and 
chased  him  to  the  Tay.  He  got  a  boat,  and  escaped  to  the  other 
ride,  and  abode  at  Dundee  or  Alectum,  whither  a  great  many  of 
the  Pictifih  nobility,  who  had  escaped  firom  the  Bomans,  resorted 
to  him.'' 

"  A  little  later,  10,000  Danes  and  Norwegians,  under  Gildo, 
landed  in  the  Tay,  and  Gamard,  King  of  the  Picts,  who  suc- 
ceeded Earanach,  hearing  of  their  arrival,  left  Dundee  with  his 
nobles,  and  went  to  meet  him.  He  led  Gildo  to  Dundee,  and 
lodged  him  in  the  Castle.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  visited  by 
Gald,  the  Gulgacus  of  the  Boman  historians,  King  of  the  Scots, 
who  remained  certain  days  in  Dundee.  The  two  kings,  accom- 
panied by  Gildo,  then  departed  to  the  Castle  of  Forfar,  where 
they  entered  into  a  league,  and  held  a  council  of  war  against 
the  Romans.*' 

The  town  of  Dundee  is- occasionally  mentioned  by  ancient  his- 
torians after  the  period  referred  to,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  these 
early  notices  are  historicaUy  true.  It  is  not,  however,  the  history 
of  tiie  place  that  is  proposed  to  be  given  here,  but  only  such 
notices  regarding  its  early  trade  as  have  been  met  witL  That 
it  was  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance  at  a  remote  period 
there  can  be  no  doubt  In.  the  charter  granted  to  the  town  on 
20th  January,  1358,  by  King  David  Bruce,  which  confirms  for- 
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mer  prinleges  and  confers  new  ones^  the  foUowing  passage 
occurs  r— "  Wberein  there  is  great  trad©  of  merchandifle,  and 
wherennto  there  is  made  great  resort  and  repair  of  people."  It 
may  thua  be  inferred  that  at  and  prior  to  this  date  a  considerable 
and  profitable  trade  had  been  carried  on  in  the  town,  and  that  it 
was  frequented  by  many  people,  no  donbt  both  from  the  neigh- 
bonriDg  coontry,  and  from  dtstant  placeSp  both  for  pleasure  and 
husiness. 

Hector  Boetiua,  the  historian  and  Principal  of  King  s  College^ 
Aberdeen,  who  was  a  native  of  Dundee,  and  fionrished  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.,  about  1526,  says  of  the  Dundee  of  his  day, 
**  In  which  the  people  travel  very  painfully  about,  weaving  and 
making  of  cloth,"  which  shows  that  the  inhabitants  were  then  a 
manufacturing  people^  and  very  probably  they  made  both  Linen 
and  woollen  goods* 

One  of  the  first  notices  of  Dundee  as  a  port  is  when  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  landed  in  the  harbour  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land  in  the  heginmog  of  the  13th  cenlury.  In  1341 
Walter  Curry,  a  shipmaster  belonging  to  Dundee,  as  related  by 
Fordun,  was  a  leading  party  in  a  strategy  whereby  DoQglag  of 
Liddesdale  got  posaesaion  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  English,  The  celebrated  naval  <x>mnmnder 
Andrew  Wood,  in  1489,  defeated  the  English  Fleet  ofi*  the  BeU 
Rock^  and  carried  the  prizes  into  Dundea 

In  the  reign  of  James  ITI,,  about  1467,  as  quoted  by  Skene 
in  hie  glossary  of  the  Begiam  Mctgestam,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed,  which  imposed  a  certain  duty  on  all  kinds  of  ships 
resorting  to  the  port  or  harbour  of  Dundee,  for  the  repair  and 
support  of  the  harbour  works,  the  pier  or  shore,  and  bulwarks. 
In  1491  a  disputed  case  about  a  ship  called  the  Mai^,  of  Dundee, 
came  before  the  Lords  Auditors  of  Parliament  In  1556  the 
wealth  of  the  town  must  have  been  great,  as  it  was  then  assessed 
£105  9s  3d  sterling,  being  nearly  half  as  much  as  Edinburgh, 
and  very  much  more  than  any  other  town  in  the  cx»untry.  In 
1669  the  Magistrates  were  ordered  by  the  Regent  Murray  to 
send  three  v^sebi  to  join  the  fioet  appointed  to  pnrsue  Bothwell, 
and  these  vessels  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  fleet*  A  barque 
belonging  to  Dundee,  carrying  goods  firom  Camphirs,  was  wrecksd 
near  Dunbar.  The  tradesmen  of  lbs  town,  fiuinera  in  the  seigh-v 
0  o2 
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bonrhood,  and  others,  cut  a  hole  in  the  aide  of  the  vessel,  took 
away  the  whole  cargo,  and  sold  it  to  the  country  people.  Among 
the  articles  carried  off  were  ten  pieces  of  Holland  doth.  On  ^ 
27th  January,  1636,  the  Privy  Council  £ned  the  wreckers  from 
fifty  marks  to  fifty  pounds  each.  In  1583  the  exportation  of 
sheep  skins  to  Flauiders  was  prohibited,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and 
Dundee  *'  having  done  the  like." 

In  1645  Dundee  was  then  the  second  town  in  Scotland,  having  a 
population  of  1 1 ,160,  while  Edinburgh  had  34,440,  and  Glasgow 
and  Perth  6,600  each.  In  1651  the  town  was  taken  by  assault 
by  General  Monk,  at  a  vast  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  the  many  strangers  who  had  then  taken  shelter 
within  its  walls.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  at  that  time 
amounted  to  one  hundred,  of  which  sixty  were  in  the  harbour, 
and  the  plunder  taken  in  the  town  was  shipped  in  them,  and 
sent  off  to  Leith ;  but  the  vessels  were  lost  in  sight  of  the  town, 
and  none  of  them  passed  out  of  the  Tay.  After  this  calamiiy, 
the  population  decreased  greatly.*  In  the  sack  of  the  town,  a 
store  of  doth,  belonging  to  the  manufactory  which  had  been 
established  at  Newmills  in  Haddingtonshiie,  was  taken,  and  the 
works  were  shortly  after  closed. 

In  1654  the  town  of  Dundee,  as  reported  to  Cromwell  by 
Tucker, ''  was  much  shaken  and  abated  of  her  former  grandeur, 
but  she  was  still,  though  not  glorious,  yet  not  contemptible'' 

The  Magistrates  and  Council  applied  to  Parliament  for  assist- 
ance, in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  the  town  by  Monk ; 
and  in  1669,  besides  some  other  relief  granted,  an  Act  was  passed 
authorizing  a  general  collection  to  be  made  throughout  the  king- 
dom  for  the  purpose  Of  repairing  the  harbour.  In  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  a  collection  was  made  in  all  the  churches  throughout 
the  country,  by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  sack  of  Dundee  by  Monk  was  not  only 
a  terrible  calamity  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  but  that  it  was 
viewed  as  a  national  misfortune.  Before  the  assault  the  town  was 
only  second  to  Edinburgh,  both  in  population  and  importance ; 
but  afterwards  it  fell  to  the  fourth  rank  among  the  towns  in  the 
country,  both  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  rising  above  it  In  1692 
the  Convention  of  Boyal  Burghs,  in  making  up  each  £100  Soots 
of  their  annual  expenditure,  assessed  Edinburgh  £32  6s  8d ; 
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Gkflgow,  £15 ;  Aberdeen,  £6 ;  Dundee,  £4  13i  4d,  aud  the 
other  towns  in  lesser  buiub*  In  1695  a  list  was  made  up  for  a 
tngiithly  cess  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Edinburgh 
gave  £323  6s  8d  sterHng  ;  Glasgow,  £150;  Aberdeen,  £60  lOs ; 
and  Dundee,  £46  13s  4d. 

Although  no  precise  accounts  are  known  to  exist  regarding 
the  early  trade  of  Dundee,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Linen 
manufacture  was  early  introduced  into  the  town,  and  carried 
on  to  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  district ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  sevetiteeolh  century,  some  of  it  was  znad« 
for  exportation. 

In  September,  1689,  Jamea  Broich,  skipper,  of  Dundee,  was 
proceeding  in  his  scout  to  Norway,  with  a  small  parcel  of  goods, 
and  a  thousand  pounds  Scots  wherewith  to  buy  a  larger  vesseL 
In  mid  sea  he  fell  in  with  a  French  privateer,  who  took  both 
cargo  and  cash,  and  was  to  sink  the  vessel  and  put  the  crew  in 
their  boat,  in  which  case  they  must  have  perished.  The  pri- 
vateer consented  to  let  Broich  go  in  his  ship  on  obtaining  a  bond 
for  600  gtielders,  to  be  remitted  to  Dunldrk,  and  taking  the 
thippere  as  a  security  for  the  money.  On  the  return  of  Broich 
his  case  excited  much  commiseration,  more  especially  as  he  had 
suffered  shipwreck  and  capture  four  times  before.  On  his  peti- 
tion the  Privy  Council  ordained  a  voluntary  contribution  to  be 
made  for  his  relief  in  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Borrowstounness,  Queens- 
ferry,  and  in  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Forfar. 

In  1699  Roderick  M'Keuzie,  of  Prestonhall^  wanted  to  take 
•ome  victual  from  his  land  in  Forfarshire  to  Mid'L#othian,  but 
he  was  prevented  by  the  J^Ia^&trates  of  Dundee,  upon  pretence 
of  a  Ute  act  of  Privy  Council  He  petitioned,  and  the  Council 
allowed  him  to  tran^iport  the  victual,  enjoining  that  "  he  should 
not  be  troubled  or  robbed  within  the  said  town  of  Dundee,  or 
liberties  thereof,  as  they  shall  be  answeraUe.** 

On  23d  December,  1700,  the  Magistrates  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment by  petition,  craving  an  imposition  for  building  and  n- 
pairing  the  harbour^  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  prayer  wm 
granted. 

In  1707,  the  Parliament,  in  consideration  of  the  great  suffer- 
ings of  the  town  of  the  Dundee  in  the  time  of  the  troubles,  and 
at  the  revolution,  and  of  '*  the  univeraal  decay  of  trade^"  especially 
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in  that  burgh,  granted  it  an  impoeition  of  two  pennies  Scots  on 
every  pint  of  ale  or  beer  made  or  sold  in  the  town  for  twenty* 
four  years.  This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment.  .  •  * 

At  the  period  of  the  Union  (1727),  1,500,000  yards  of  Ldnens 
were  manu&ctured  in  Dundee  annually. 
:  The  manufacture  of  sewing  thread  was  at  one  time  an  import- 
ant branch  of  trade  in  Dundee.  Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of 
the  Laird  of  Barganan  (she  was  the  cause  of  five  women  being 
burned  for  witchcraft  in  Paisley,  in  1697),  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  spinning  of  fine  Linen  thread  into  this  country  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  She  acquired  a  remarkable 
dexterity  in  spinning  fine  yam,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
it  into  thread.  She  bleached  the  material  and  did  all  the  pro- 
cesses herself  at  first.  Some  of  her  thread  was  taken  to  Bath, 
and  sold  to  the  lace  manu&cturers  there  at  a  good  profit  A 
friend  of  the  fiunily  happening  to  be  in  Holland,  learned  the 
secrets  of  the  thread  manu&cture,  which  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  there,  particularly  the  art  of  sorting  and  number- 
ing the  threads,  and  packing  them  for  sale,  and  also  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  the  twisting  and  twining  machines. 
This  knowledge  he  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Barganan, 
which  greatly  assisted  them  in  the  manufacture.  The  young 
women  iu  the  neighbourhood  were  taught  to  spin  fine  yam, 
twining  mills  were  erected,  and  the  trade  extended  until  it  be- 
came a  leading  manu&cture  in  the  district.  It  was  subsequently 
taken  up  in  Dundee,  and  for  a  long  period  it  gave  employment 
to  a  large  population  here  and  in  other  places  throughout  the 
country. 

Soon  after  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  established  in  1696, 
branches  were  opened  in  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  other  places, 
but  proving  unsuccessful  they  were  speedily  withdrawn.  Li 
1731  when  the  country  was  making  advances  in  industry  and 
wealth,  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  establish  branches  in  Glas- 
gow, Dundee,  and  other  towns.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  effort  was  premature,  and  after  two  years'  trial  these  branches 
were  all  recalled. 

In  1720  the  mob  took  possession  of  two  vessels  loading  bear 
in  the  harbour,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  grain, 
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and  elm  gutted  the  houae  of  the  merchaot,  Groorge  Dempster 
In  1729  a  Bimilar  aSdii  took  placa  in  Dandee. 

The  harbour  in  these  early  times  was  composed  oi  small  piers 
formed  of  wood  juttiog  out  from  the  shore,  at  which  vessels  lay 
to  load  and  discharge^  with  breakwaters  of  stoue  outside  to  keep 
the  water  smooth  within.  It  extended  trom  the  Castlehill  on 
the  ^ist,  westward  by  the  Butcher  Row  to  St  Nicholas  Craig. 

In  the  letter  from  Samuel  Homespun  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1742,  reierred  to  in  page  374»  some  remarks  are 
made  which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  manufactures  qf 
Dundee  at  that  period.  He  says  '*  I  shall  now  compute  bow 
much  an  acre  of  the  worst  Flax  will  produce  when  manufac- 
tured into  the  meanest  sort  of  Linen ;  a  case  that  though  it  can 
scarcely  happen  in  this  country,  yet  for  argument's  sake  I  shall 
admit 

''  It  will  not  be  denied  that  of  all  Flax  the  Eiga  and  Peters* 
burg  is  the  coeu-sest ;  that  of  all  Linens  the  fabric  of  the  Dundee 
Linens  is  the  poorest  and  meanest ;  that  Eiga  and  Petersburg 
Flax  is  of  a  sufficient  quality,  and  is  commonly  used  for  the 
fabric  of  the  Dundee  Linen  ;  and  lastly  that  30  stone  of  Flax  to 
ui  acre  is  a  very  bad  crop.  This  30  stone  of  Flax  then,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  an  acre,  will  yield  240  spindles  of 
yarn,  at  two  pounds  to  the  spindle,  and  this  240  spindles  wrought 
in  a  400  reed,  will  produce  1,152  yards  of  Linen,  which,  when 
whitened,  and  made  into  buckram,  is  wprth  7d  per  yard^  and 
anK>unt8  to  £67  4s. 

*'  But  as  this  supposition  consists  merely  in  speculation,  and 
cannot  be  so  low  in  &ct,  because  the  worst  Flax  that  grows  in 
Great  Britain  is  of  infinitely  a  finer  quality  than  the  Eiga  and 
Petersburg  Flax,  and  as  the  refuse  or  tow  of  the  worst  British 
Flax  is  of  a  sufficient  quality  for  the  fabric  of  Dundee  Linens* 
I  shall  proceed  to  show  what  sum  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  Flax 
may  be  supposed,  at  a  medium,  to  save  or  yield  to  these  king- 
doms/' This  is  shown  by  the  second  series  of  calculations  in  the 
former  reference  to  this  letter.  The  letter  is  certainly  not  flat- 
tering to  the  manufacturers  of  Dundee  at  that  early  period. 

After  the  rebellion  of  1745  the  Government  reeolved  to  put 
an  end  to  the  arbitrary  system  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  and  in 
1747  an  Act  was  passed  vesting  them  in  the  Crown.     The  Duke 
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of  Douglas  was  paid  £1800  for  his  oonstabulary  rights  and  pri- 
vileges in  Dundee.  The  town  thos  freed  from  oontrol  b^an  to 
emerge  ont  of  the  gloom  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  shrouded, 
and  a  brighter  day  soon  dawned  upon  her. 

In  Brice  of  Exeter's  "  Universal  Geographical  Dictionary,'' 
published  in  London  in  1759,  it  is  said  "  Dundee  is  one  of  Uie 
best  ports  for  trade  in  all  Scotland,  particularly  for  foreign,  yet 
has  it  considerable  inland  business  also,  especially  for  com  and 
Linen  doth,  which  makes  the  country  round  about,  rich  and 
populous,  being  maintained  by  the  great  quantities  of  goods 
which  the  merchants  of  Dundee  buy  for  exportation.* 

By  this  time  the  liberaliiy  of  Parliament  in  granting  a  bounty 
on  brown  Linens  for  exportation  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 
Formerly  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  without  loss,  partly 
from  the  weight  of  the  fabrics  made,  and  partly  from  the  lownees 
of  the  prices  got  for  them.  Now  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
was  stimulated,  manufrustures  were  established,  and  prosecuted 
with  a  success  that  operated  in  a  most  beneficial  nuumer  on  the 
domestic  habits  and  comforts  of  the  people. 

Pennant,  in  his  tour  in  1776,  says,  "  Dundee  used  to  be  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  plaiden,  which  was  exported  un- 
dressed and  undyed  to  Sweden,  Germany,  Ac,  for  clothing  the 
troops  in  these  countries,  but  this  was  superseded  by  the  manu- 
facture of  Osnaburgs  in  1747,  and  it  is  now  the  staple  of  the 
county  of  Angus.  In  1773  4,488,460  yards  of  Linen  were 
stamped.* 

The  Bev.  Dr  Bobert  Small,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of 
Dundee,  published  in  1762,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
manu£Gu;tures  of  the  town  at  that  period.  He  says — "The 
principal  and  staple  manufacture  of  Dundee  is  Linen  of  various 
kinds: — 1st,  Osnaburgs,  and  other  rimilar  coarse  fabrics  of 
different  names,  for  exportation,  and  which  done,  till  lately, 
were  subjected  to  the  national  stamps.  The  quantity  of  these 
stamped  between  November,  1788  and  1789,  amounted  to 
4,242,653  yards,  valued  at  £108,782  14s  2d ;  and  subtracting 
from  this  a  fourth  part,  supposed  to  be.  brought  from  six  neigh- 
bouring parishes  into  Dundee  Stamp  Offices,  there  will  remain 
for  the  quantity  made  in  this  parish,  3,181,990  yards,  in  value 
£80,587  8s  2d.     All  the  different  sorts  of  canvas  for  shipping : 
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'1  hia  fabric  U  entirely  ooafiDed  to  th«  town,  aod  tlie  quantitjr 
annuallj  made  ma;  be  rated  at  704,000  jrards^  and  yalued  at 
£32,000*  The  cloth  of  ilm  kind  made  hj  mme  of  the  principal 
maoufacturers  is  thought  to  be  superior  lu  quality  to  any  other 
in  BritaiD,  aad  by  a  regulation  oow  iotroduced,  aad  for  which 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr  Graham  of  Fintry,  of  subjecting 
it  to  public  stamp-masters,  will  probably  retain  its  character* 
A  process  is  also  known  by  which  the  buyer,  at  a  small  addi- 
tional expense,  may  have  it  effectually  secured  from  mildew. 
3d,  Sack-cloth,  principally  for  the  coniumption  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country :  The  quantity  annuaUy  made  may  amount  to 
16,000  yardjs,  and  may  he  valued  at  £800.  4thj  Bagging  for 
cotton  wool,  in  quantity  165,000  yards,  and  in  value  £5,500* 
5th,  Some  diaper  by  one  Company  lately  established  6tb, 
The  greater  part  of  the  LiQcn  necessary  for  household  purposes ; 
but  the  quantity  and  value  of  this  I  cannot  preteud  to  give, 

*'  Besides  all  these  kinds  of  Linen,  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
has  been  lately  introduced,  and  will  probably  soon  become  a 
very  important  branch  of  business*  Several  Companies  are 
already  engaged  in  it ;  they  employ  about  400  men,  women, 
and  children  in  spinning  cotton  into  yam  for  woof;  they  are 
supposed  to  spin  aimnally  135,000  lbs,  of  yam,  valued  at 
£20,250 ;  &ni,  with  warp  which  they  buy  from  distant  cotton^ 
mills,  most  of  these  Companies  have  begun  to  work  up  their 
yarn  into  calicoes^  handkerchiefs,  and  coarse  waistcoats.  One 
Company  also  spins  yam  for  muslin,  to  the  annual  value  of 
£3,000.  An  EDglish  Company  from  Lambeth  is  also  engaged 
in  establishing  an  woollen  manufacture,  where  every  branch  of 
the  business,  irom  the  wool  to  the  finished  cloth,  is  proposed  to 
be  carried  od.  The  looms  employed  in  all  tiie  kinds  of  weaving, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  parish,  are  from  1800  to  1900. 

**  The  manufacture  of  coloured  thread  has  been  established  in 
Dundee  for  50  or  GO  years,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time 
peculiar  to  it.  This  business  is  in  the  hands  of  seven  different 
C<impanies  or  masters,  who  use  66  twisting  mills,  and  employ 
about  1,340  spinnerSf  and  370  servants  to  make  the  yam  into 
thread.  The  quantity  annually  made  is  computed  at  269,568 
lbs,  and  valued  at  £33,696*  The  spinners  live  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  Dundee.** 
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"  Two  Ciompaiues  are  engaged  in  manii£EU)taring  cordage  of  all 
kinds  for  shipping,  and  ropes  for  all  the  various  uses  of  the 
country.  Thqr  employ  about  30  persons,  and  they  also  cany 
xm  the  whole  buauiess  of  ship-chandlers." 

In  addition  to  these  branches  of  trade,  Dr  Small  mentions 
that  leather  was  tanned  in  Dundee,  the  computed  annual  value 
of  which  was  £14,200.  About  32  persons  were  employed  in 
tanning,  who  used  £5000  of  oak  bark ;  12  curriers  in  dressing 
upper  leather  to  shoes ;  150  in  making  boots  and  shoes  for 
exportation,  and  200  for  home  oonsumptioD.  The  value  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  exported  was  about  £6,923.  Soap-making  was 
an  art  known  in  Dundee  in  the  I6th  century,  and  the  manu&o- 
ture  was  at  one  time  carried  on  extensively,  but  in  1791  the 
duty  to  Government  had  declined  to  £1,828  19s  0^  The 
manufiEurture  of  glass  had  then  been  introduced  three  or  four 
years,  and  two  glass-houses,  one  for  bottles  and  the  other  for 
window-glass,  had  been  erected,  employing  100  persons,  and 
jrielding  a  duty  to  Government  in  1791  of  £3,406.  Many  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  the  manu&ctnre  of  tobacco  and  snuff. 
A  sugar-house,  with  three  pans,  employed  15  persons.  There 
was  also  a  foundry  and  salt-works.  Two  native  banks  and  two 
branch  banks,  one  from  Edinburgh,  the  other  from  Paisley,  did 
business  in  Dundee,  with  an  estimated  circulation  of  £160,000 ; 
and  a  Fire  Insurance  Office,  which,  although  established  only  a 
few  years,  had  then  assurances  current  to  the  extent  of  £800,000 

In  1751  the  Excise  duties  collected  in  Dundee  were — Malt, 
£811  13s  Ud;  Ale  and  Beer,  £1,214  158  3^ ;  Candles,  £160 
4s  2d ;  Hides,  £283  lis  8id ;  in  all,  £2,470  48  3d.  In  1791 
they  had  risen  to  £10,015  lis  Od ;  and  the  Custom  House  duties, 
and  other  items  paid  to  Government  by  Dundee  same  year, 
amounted  to  £56,845  14s  3|d.  In  1745  the  tonnage  cleared 
inwards  from  foreign  ports  was  1,280  tons  ;  outwards,  500 
tons.  No  account  of  the  inward  coasting  was  kept,  but  the  out- 
ward was  3,000  tons.  In  1791  it  was,  inward  foreign,  10,520 
tons,  outward,  1,276 ;  inward  coasting,  40,923,  outward,  20,055 
tons.  On  5th  January,  1792,  116  vessels,  navigated  by  698 
men,  and  measuring  8,550^  tons,  belonged  to  the  port,  of  which 
34  were  employed  in  the  foreign,  78  in  the  coasting,  and  4  in 
the  whale-fishing  trade. 
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aw«liihln»tt, 

- 

" 

GOtoiu. 

45lMia. 

CoUon  Wool, 

•« 

,, 

None, 

3$Totti. 

Tm  from  LondoD, 

•  * 

, , 

NaiM^ 

47,743  Ibi. 

Poiter, 

•  • 

•  • 

Kane. 

1,060  hbdi. 

Coftlt  from  the  Forth, 

.. 

NoMOOttBk 

18,001  toM. 

Stum-,  in  174A  ao 

ia  1756, 

kcoouol^  bat 

ettMML 

™*rl     *» 

QooiM  iirf  OoAOTwiu. 

Linto,  brown  tod 

vbJitt, 

,♦ 

1.000^000  xudi. 

r,8«K,000  7viU 

UMlbi. 

mSUlbi. 

SAiUlath. 

,. 

•  • 

None. 

20(^000  fftrdf. 

CottoQ  BHSioff- 

.. 

». 

N<m«, 

»,000     „ 

Barley  07  Bifv 

,, 

,. 

3,303  <tn. 

a,917qm 

WliMi« 

■  • 

.. 

350  qn. 

3,0W    M 

4 


JDr  Small  says  "  the  particular  cauise  of  the  increafie  and 
prosperity  of  Dundee  is  undoubtedly  the  bounty  allowed  by 
Farhament  on  Lioon  manufactuied  for  exportation.  By  this 
the  iodustry  of  the  inhabitants  was  first  set  in  motion  and 
encouraged  ;  and  their  consequent  prosperity,  if  it  be  not  an 
evidence  in  &Tour  of  bounties  in  general,  is  at  least  a  decisive 
one  that,  in  some  cases,  they  are  wise  and  judicious,  and  may 
be  productive  of  Uie  greatest  benefit  Whether  the  Linen 
manufacture  coull  now  be  supported  without  the  bounty,  or 
whether  the  spirit  of  industry  which  is  now  awakened  could  be 
easily  and  profitably  diverted  into  other  channels,  is  a  question 
on  which  it  would  be  presumption  in  any  private  person  to 
pronounce,  and  perhaps  any  experiment  on  Uie  subject  might 
be  dangerous.  "* 

For  some  years  prior  to  1793  the  average  price  of  12-bead 
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Flax  in  the  Dundee  market  was  from  £38  to  £40  a  ton,  and 
for  a  oonsiderable  period  it  neither  fell  much  below,  nor  rose 
much  above  these  figures.     During  that  time  the  price  of.  3 
lb.  lint  yam  fluctuated  from  2s  lOd  to  3s  2d  per  spindle, 
according  to  the  rate  paid  for  spinning,  which  then  varied  from 
Is  Od  to  Is  lOd  a  spindle.    The  spinning  of  6  fi>.  lint  yarn 
then  cost  2d  a  spindle  less  than  3  fi>s.,  and  for  spinning  7 
lb.  tow  yam   from  Is  6d  to  2s  a  spindle  was  paid.     Tow 
was  at  that  time  of  so  little  value,  that  it  was  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  the  heckling  of  the  Flax ;  but  the  quantity  taken  oS  was 
small,  as  the  quality  of  the  Flax  was  then  superior  to  what  it 
is  now.      At  that  time  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  have 
25  to  26  spindles  of  3  fi>.  yam  from  the  hundred-weight  of 
12  head  8t  Petersburg  Flax.    It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
fine  quality  of  Flax,  if  carefiilly  handled  and  little  broken  in 
the  scutching  and  preparing,  has  naturally  little  tow  upon  it 
It  is  rough  usage  in  the  preparation  that  breaks  the  fibre  and 
produces  tow,  the  normal  condition  of  the  fibre  bemg  Flax. 
The  descriptions  of  Linen  chiefiy  made  in  Dundee  about  this 
period  were  Osnaburgs  and  sheetings.    The  warp  of  both  was 
three  pound  lint  yam,  and  the  weft  either  six  pound  lint  or 
seven  pound  tow  yam.     Osnaburgs  were  almost  wholly  Flax 
warp  and  weft,  the  tow  yarn  spun  being  chiefly  put  upon  some 
of  the  qualities  of  sheetings  then  made.     The  sdil-cloth  manu- 
fiu^tured  was  wholly  of  Flax,  and  the  little  cotton  bagging  pro- 
duced was  of  hemp.    After  1793  the  price  of  Flax  rose,  and 
from  1795  to  1799  St  Petersburg  12-head  remained,  with  little 
fluctuation,  at  about  £52  a  ton.    In  1796  the  quantity  of  Flax 
and  Hemp  imported  was  3,336  tons,  of  the  value  of  £160,128. 
Shortly  after  Dr  Small  wrote  his  Statistical  Account  of  Dun- 
dee, a  new  element  of  material  prosperity  was  introduced  into 
the  town.    Up  to  that  period  all  the  Linen  yam  used  in  the 
manufacture  had  been  spun  by  hand.     About  the  year  1787-8, 
Flax  spinning  by  machinery  was  commenced  at  Bervie,  and, 
nearly  contemporaneously  therewith,  at  other  localities  in  the 
country.    About  1792-3,  a  small  Flax-spinning  mill,  to  be 
driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  perhaps  10  horse-power,  was  erected 
by  Fairweather  &  Marr,  in  Chapelshade.     It  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  made  in  Dundee,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
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The  next  effort  to  establish  spinning  by  machinery  whs  made 
by  the  late  David  Birnie  in  Guthrie  Street  {afterwards  the 
Flour  Mill),  to  the  west  of  the  present  Bell  Mil!,  the  engine 
being  of  12  horse-power.  It  waa  also  unsuccessful,  and  both 
mills  ultimately  ceased  to  spfn.  In  1798  Mr  Wilkie  of  Auch- 
Uahie  erected  a  mill  in  Guthrie  Street-,  where  the  East  Mill  now 
stands,  with  a  steam-engine  of  20  horse  power ;  and  about  the 
mme  period  mills  were  erected  on  the  east  side  of  North  Tay 
Street,  of  12  horse -power  ;  and,  in  the  Dens,  of  6  horse-power, 
the  five  mills  beiug  in  all  of  about  60  horse-power 

William  Brown,  in  bis  "  Keminiscences  of  Flax-ftpinning/' 
referring  to  the  works  in  operation  in  Dundee  for  Flax-spin- 
ning, previous  to  1800,  says— "Works  had  been  erected  there 
in  Guthrie  Street^  in  1793,  and  in  the  same  street,  where 
the  mill  called  East  Mill  now  stands,  which  was  formed  out 
of  a  tan-work  in  1798  ;  at  North  Tay  Street ;  at  Chapel- 
shade^  previously  a  cotton-work,  and  at  Dens,  mider  where 
Messrs  Baxter*B  larger  work  now  stands ;  in  all,  five  mills, 
having  about  60  horse-power  of  steam,  driving  about  2.O0O 
spindles,  and  spinning  about  5,000  spindles  per  week  of  Flax 
yams,  five  to  six  pounds  per  spindle*  No  tows  were  then 
spun,  or  merely  small  quantities  on  trial"  The  total  produc- 
tion of  mill-spun  yams  in  Dundee  at  the  end  of  last  oentury 
was  therefore  very  trifling,  but  it  was  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Linen  manufacture  of  the  town. 
From  this  period  mill-spinning  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
other  branches  of  the  trade  ;  but  it  oiay  not  be  out  of  place  to 
trace  consecutively  the  onward  progress  of  spinning,  and  ioci* 
dental  references  to  it  will  afterwards  suffice. 

No  farther  progress  was  made  in  the  erection  of  mills  for  spin- 
ning by  steam-power  until  1806,  when  James  Brown  of  Cononsyth 
erected  the  Bell  Mill  in  Guthrie  Street  Indeed,  before  that  yesr, 
ffpinning  had  rather  retrograded,  as  want  of  success  had  closed 
the  two  mUls  which  had  been  first  started.  A  new  descrip- 
tion of  spinning  machines  had  in  the  meantime  sprung  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  town,  of  a  very  light  oonstructioii,  driven 
by  manual  labour,  and  in  some  cases  by  real  hcrse  powtr. 
These  concerns  generally  consiBted  of  two  or  three  frames  of 
20  to  30  spindles  each,  with  a  preparing  frame  of  two  heads, 
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which  served  for  both  drawing  and  roving.  Each  tnane 
was  driven  by  a  man  with  a  crank  connected  with  a  moving 
board  under  his  feet  to  ease  the  labour,  which,  being  continuous^ 
was  very  severe.  The  yam  spun  on  these  machines  was  chiefly 
3  fb.  Flax,  the  hire  price  for  spinning  being  about  one  shilling 
a  spindle.  Horses  were  soon  abandoned,  being  more  costly  as  a 
moving  power  than  men ;  but  the  rise  in  the  price  of  Flax  in 
1809,  and  the  increase  of  works  driven  by  steam  and  waters 
power,  put  a  stop  to  this  primitive  mode  of  mill  spinning. 
Afterwards,  some  of  these  spinners  started  small  steam-engines, 
but  they,  too,  were  ultimately  relinquished,  as  they  were  unable 
to  compete  with  the  larger  works  subsequentiy  built 

The  Bell  MQl,  formerly  called  West  Ward  Mill,  was  a  weighty 
undertaking  for  the  age.  The  proprietor  of  it  was  concerned 
in  Trottick  Mill,  Arrott  Mill,  and  Friockheim  Mill,  and  as  he 
felt  much  interested  in  Flax-spinning,  he  wished  to  have  a  work 
superior  to  either  of  these.  Cotton  spinning  was  then  in  a  very, 
prosperous  condition,  and  he  was  almost  persuaded  to  construct 
his  new  mill  for  cotton.  Providence  had  otherwise  decreed,  and 
the  mill  was  put  up  for  Flax.  This  decision  perhaps  finally  estab- 
lished the  Flax  manufacture  in  the  town,  and  thus,  to  some  extent, 
determined  the  destinies  of  Dundee  as  to  its  future  trade.  The 
plans  of  the  mill  and  the  machinery  were  procured  from  Leeds, 
then,  as  now,  the  headquarters  for  Flax-spinning  and  machine- 
making  in  England.  The  building  was  97  feet  long,  40  feet 
wide,  four  storeys  and  attic  in  height,  and  chiefly  fire-proof. 
The  machinery  consisted  of  forty  spinning  frames  or  sides  for 
Flax  and  tow  yams,  with  some  twisting  frames,  mostiy  of  30 
spindles  a  side,  and  ample  preparing  machinery  for  all  the 
spinning — ^the  whole  being  driven  by  a  steam  engine  of  25  horse- 
power. For  twenty  years  the  mill  stood  unmatched  in  the  towui 
but  now  it  is  as  far  surpassed  by  recent  erections  as  it  then  out- 
stripped its  compeers.  The  building  cost  £7000,  and  the  steam 
engine  and  machinery  £10,000,  an  outlay  showing  some  adven- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  but  he  was  a  shrewd  and 
intelligent  man,  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  Spinning  operations 
were  commenced  on  1st  May,  1807,  the  yams  produced  being 
2,  3,  and  6  ft.  Flax,  and  4,  6,  8,  and  10  lb.  tow.  The  2  fb.  yam 
was  from  Dutch  or  English  Flax,  and  intended  for  sewing 
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thread,  then  largely  made  in  Dundee,  the  threa^-makers  twist- 
iog  and  finishing  it  in  their  own  premiees.  Baltic  Flax  of  gocwl 
quality  was  required  for  the  3  and  €  ft,  yarn,  and  the  tow  yarn 
was  made  from  the  tow  taken  from  the  Flax  heckled  at  the  work ; 
but  tow-spinning  was  then  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  it  wa» 
not  until  long  after  that  yarn  at  all  satisfactory  to  a  spinner 
could  be  prodoced.  The  weekly  production  of  yarn  was  2700 
spindles,  and  the  cost  of  spinning  was — wages.  5d  *,  coals,  l^d  ; 
oils,  repairs,  rent,  and  charges,  3d,  being  in  all  9|d  per  spindle, 
exclusive  of  interest,  deterioration  oi  machinery^  Ac.  At  present 
3d  a  spindle  covers  these  charges. 

The  Flax -spinning  mills  in  operation  in  the  end  of  1807  were 
the  following  :■ — 

Wett  W»rd  Mill,  Jimet  Brtfwn,  1  iteftro-engitif,  25  hoTM  power, 
EAMt  Mm,  0«orge  Wilkie,     .         1  ,,  20  „ 

Taj  6trc«t,  Dftvid  Gtlhro,  1  ,«  12  „ 

D«iu,  Pflier  llnkton,  .        1  ,.  6  „ 

Tiiui,  4  as 


In  1811,  the  conaumption  of  Flax  by  these  four  mills  was  1^ 
tons  a  day,  or  468  yearly,  and  the  produce  224,640  spindles  of 
yam.  The  whole  capital  then  invested  in  spinning  machinery 
did  not  exceed  £22,000,  loid  the  whole  Flax  imported  into  Scot- 
land was  then  about  6000  tons  yearly.  For  a  part  of  this  year 
the  only  mUls  in  operation  in  Dundee  were  East  Mill  and  the 
one  in  the  Dens,  the  other  two  having  been  stopped*  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  they  were  started  again. 

The  troublous  times  before  this  period  were  most  inauspicious 
to  Mill-spinning  On  1st  March,  1811,  the  Advertiser  contained 
an  advertisement — "For  sale,  the  Flax-spinning  mill  in  West 
Ward,erected  in  1807  by  the  deceased  James  Brown  of  Conousyth, 
of  25  horse-power,  containing  31  spinning-frames,  mih  900  spin- 
dles for  Flax ;  14  spinning  frames,  with  372  spindles  for  tow;  and 
4  twisting  frames,  containing  120  spindles  for  thread  twisting 
Apply  to  Brown  &  Co. ,  at  the  Mill/'  The  Bell  Mill  is  stall  in  the 
family  of  the  projector.  In  external  appearance  it  remains  un- 
changed, but  the  original  machinery  has  been  long  removed,  and 
the  mill  is  now  in  full  operation  as  a  Jute  spinning  and  weav- 
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ing  ooDoero,  an<^it  is  in  every  way  substantial  and  complete.  On 
19ih  June,  1812,  Tay  Street  Mill  was  advertified  for  public  sale.  It 
had  a  12  horse  steam«engine,  8  frames  of  30  spindles  each,  being 
240  spindles  for  Flax  yam,  and  the  like  number  of  frames  and 
spindles  for  tow  yam,  making  480  spindles  in  all.  The  advertise- 
ment mentioned  that  David  Cathro  had  put  in  machinery  to  the 
value  of  £8000  in  1809  and  1810.  The  upset  price  was  £4000. 
A  plan  of  the  mill  was  to  be  seen  on  applying  to  Archibald 
Crichton,  a  gentleman,  who  (April  1864),  is  still  alive.  In 
same  newspaper  Lochty  Mill,  Carnoustie,  was  advertised  to  be 
sold  or  let ;  and  a  Flax-spinning  frame  and  preparing  £rame, 
to  be  driven  by  manual  labour,  were  advertised  for  public  sale  in 
a  house  in  Boeebank.  On  13th  August,  1812,  the  spinning-mill 
then  going  in  Dens  was  advertised  for  public  sale,  with  steam> 
engine,  8  new  roller  spinning  frames,  and  preparing  machinery 
to  put  same  on  either  Flax  or  tow.  Next  year  the  spinning-mill 
at  Bullionfield,  containing  5  frames,  2  carding-engines.  Sec.,  was 
advertised  for  sale.  Such  advertisements  show  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  trade,  as  there  would  not  have  been  so  many  mills 
in  the  market  had  spinning  been  prosperous. 

The  progressive  increase  in  mill  spinning  by  steam-power  from 
1807  to  1832  was  as  follows :— 


MiUt  in  Opention  in  1807, 
Do.     added       „  1813, 
Do.     added       „  1818, 
Do.     added       „  1820, 
Do.     added       „  1821, 
Do.     added       „  1822, 

Enginea,    4 
1 
1 
1 
,•         3 
7 

6 

6 

6 

» 

» 

Total  io  1822,  ae  in  detailed  ttatement, 
Mills  added  in  1823,      . 
Do.    do.    „    1824,     . 
Do.    do.    „    1825,     . 
Do.    do.    „    1826,     . 
Do.    da    „    1828,     . 
Do.    do.    „    1829,     . 
Da    da    „    1830, 1  and  2,  . 

Enginea,  17 
3 
1 
3 
I 

M            8 
M            2 

5 

HorM-power,  178 
M 

64 

» 
HI 

aoi 

1V>talinI>aodeeinl832, 
Da    „  Loehee        „ 
Do.  Dighty  Water  „ 
Da           da,  driven  bj  water,  equal  to 

£ngioea,  40 
3 
6 

Hotie-pow»r,  68S 

ToUl  in  Dundee  and  Neiffaboarbood  in  1832,  Enginei,  48 

HorM'pewcr,  MO 

^^^^ 
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B 

*^             1 

Tails  or  SrririnKG  MiLLa  tii  Dondei  at  MABrniif  as  Id^2»  witb  mn 

PBoriti-             1 

TOfiB'    NaUIB,    and    tub  HOSflt-PoWX&   AND  BrttfDf.tll  EmployxDi 

AKD    THl                     1 

Fboeabli  Ybab  ur  whioh  the  Milla  weri  bTA^rin. 

■ 

Wb«l*t*K*d 

Hotm-Potpot.  ■ptaBtM                      1 

I.  Willkm  Baxter  And  Sod.        ]>(ia<  Mill,                          1822 

15 

«00                  ■ 

SL  BeU  ftDd  Balfoor, 

12 

aoo            I 

3.  HonirBlytb, 

WudEoftd*                      1820 

6 

SCO                I 

4.  Azidrew  Broirn, 

Bell  Mill,                          1807 

25 

1.U3                  I 

ft,  J,  ud  W.  Brown, 

EMt  Mill,                          17!»B 

20 

«00                  ■ 

6v  Jamet  CArmiclmel, 

Upper  Deoi,                     1798 

m       J 

7.  Cb^meri  mild  HmJcdo} 

T«y  StTeet  (BeAt),             1706 

12 

too       H 

a        Da             Do., 

Do.       (Weit),            1821 

20 

i.aM       ^H 

9.  P.  Dftrie  ftod  W.  Bojack.        South  Diidbop«  Milt,        1816 

4»          H 

la  George  Omy, 

Anohor  Mill,                      1822 

2M          H 

IL  J«!iiet  Hynd, 

Ward  Boed,                      1822 

910          ^H 

IZ  EiamoDd  uid  Co., 

Lower  Deoa,                      1822 

12 

am       H 

13,  I>&vid  LftWvon, 

Ward  Eoul,                      1822 

^H 

14.  AlAZAfider  Milne, 

Sooorin^burn,                   1821 

S40          H 

15,  Mr*  John  Sooti, 

North  Dadhope  MU],        1813 

M          H 

le.  JoliD  SbArp  Aod  J.  pTMtoD,     Wftrd  BoAd,                       1822 

10 

H 

17.  WiUiAiQ  Shtw, 

Cmrgete,                             1822 

■ 

* 

. 

TotAl,  17  Eoffioei, 

178 

7.^M      ^H 

^^^ 

T^  ^-ft                     ^^H 

Iq  M&rch   1826.  there  weie  166  forvmeo  mnd  oveneen,  247  heckler*,  ftod  1,688                J 

prnptreim,  tpmnen,  mod  thtften^  id  ftU  2,101  haiide  employed  in  theee  17  milli.                ^^U 

Tabli  or  TBZ  SPiNKnro  Mills  witqin  fi  Milbs  oy  Dokdei;  aud  also  or  TflOBi         ^^| 

IK  THl    NllOBBOUBllOOD    BOT  MOftl   DiSTAKT  F&OII   UtrNDtB.  WITH 

T01  Pro-                ■ 

FBIBTOBB'  NaMBO,  AITD  TSl  NUMBIB  OP  BFTITOLIS  at  MABHtfHAB  1822.                            ^^| 

Plni-iriUiii  Fivt  i^i*»  o/  BumdM. 

^^H 

BialUon,           .        . 

.        Deirid  Stepben,    .        .        . 

SpixMilee,    180            ^H 

Watt  and  Broirn, 

,, 

MO          ^H 

Do.       Weet  liiU. 

WilllAm  Aodereon,      .       . 

•• 

^H 

Bom  Mill,        .        .        . 

Jemei  amiib,     , 

1* 

190          ^H 

MAryfield.         ,         , 

Roxburgh  mni  JUXimj, 

«9 

fio        ^H 

atrmthiDArtiae. 

D.  UoTTmy'a  Childreo, 

<* 

^H 

Kirloa^ 

HAy  At»d  IrelAiid, 

•  1 

^H 

BeldoTBD, 

Lo»«  SAfiuon,  Bod  Miller, 

t» 

180           ^H 

FomitAinblBeu. 

JohnSoott, 

•  • 

^H 

Belaoie. 

Willi&tn  Andenoo*      . 

•• 

M            ^M 

Monifieth,        . 

Btnlu  *od  Fatrweeihcr,      . 

«« 

M           ^M 

Oreiigff  MtQ  of  Moniflttb, 

P.  KioEDOod  and  Ca  , 

„ 

^H 

Windy  Mill,     . 

Boyack  and  Co., 

»t 

^H 

Dnntnuie, 

WilUam  Braid, 

*t 

M         ^H 

BddoYie, 

A.  IralAtid  Bod  Co.,     . 

t» 

1B2            ^H 

<XMflUi«, 

W,  Cimik,           .        ,        . 

■  ■ 

^H 

Do..     .        .                . 

r.  Crmik,            ,       ,        . 

*« 

^H 

, 

^H 

t^- 

M^p^B-        ^^^1 
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OUmii, 
Oumoiitiie, 
Bo.. 

Do.,     . 
Da.     . 

DoQflMlOWII, 

BUiifowrift, 
Lotntj, 

Batlny. 
HMif hs  of  Battny, 
Milton  of  lUHfuy, 
Alytb.     .        . 

ButbTOD, 

Mwtball, 


WmiMD  Baxter  an^  Son,  . 
Aobaii  Ttmiiloiiiaa  and  Co., 
John  Alexiindar, 
William  Maekaj, 
Jamaa  Smith,  . 
Thomaa  Pilmor, 
James  Watt, 
Grimosd  and  M'Intooh, 
David  Orimond, 
PatonandlfLeiih, 
Alazandor  Diek, 
"■■"■  noioo, 
Gilbert  Sandy,  . 
J.  Taylor  and  Oo^ 
John  Watt, 

TMal  Spindlei,    . 


000 

aoo 

144 

90 

96 

90 

480 

141 

9«0 

MO 

970 

186 

190 

619 

960 

9,629 


Sabsequent  to  1832  the  increase  in  Mill-spinning  was  moro 
rapid  thiui  before,  and  Jute,  in  Dundee,  began  to  take  its  place 
among  the  fibres  spnn.  In  1835  the  trade  had  become  widely 
dereloped  in  and  around  Dundee,  and  in  December  that  year, 
the  horse-power  (steam  and  water),  employed  in  Flax-spinning, 
and  in  the  course  of  erection,  in  the  district  of  which  Dundee 
is  the  centre,  or  which  came  into  competition  with  Dundee, 
was  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Smuloyed. 

Bfoctiag. 

lOUU. 

Dmidee, 

928 

371 

1,299 

Loeheo,I>i|^tj  Water,  &e.,  . 

95 

25 

120 

Arbroath  and  Neighbonrhood, 

297 

33 

880 

210 

40 

960 

BrwOiin  and  Keigbbonrhood, 

78 

— 

76 

Latham 

12 

— 

12 

Benie, 

15 



15 

tion  with  Dundee, 

100 

— 

100 

120 

60 

170 

P»rth, 

14 

— 

14 

Kirkoaldr 

125 

16 

141 

KingriioTD, 

70 

— 

70 

Dy«rt, 

14 



14 

BiTer  Lereo,              .... 

308 

_ 

806 

67 

— 

67 

StAndrewa, 

6 



6 

Leitb  and  Kirkhill,    .... 

60 

— 

60 

2,609 


635 
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la  1851,  the  moving  power  (steam  and  water),  employed  in 
Fkz-ipmning  and  power-loom  weaving  was  as  follows,  yvL  : — 


lt«,t#W«ika. 


DuimIm^         .        . 

40 

1,830 

Brouf  hi  Formrd,         . 

S,60l 

LoehM, 

117 

Perlb* 

SO 

Arbtmth,  Ike.,       . 

IS 

fi30 

KirkaUdj»      . 

160 

HontroM^  kc,      , 

366 

Kmghoro  ud  Djurti    . 

SO 

Bivohin,  kc. 

92 

RiT«r  l^erio, 

400 

K\mt^9Vfx.      . 

44iO 

Cupar  Fife,  ^c,     . 

TO 

BUiTioirri«,  ^, 

U 

W 

Uith,  Gr««ioek,  ile.,    . 

290 

S7 


3,691 


ToUl, 


4,651 


The  steam-power  employed  by  the  several  firms  in  Dundee 
and  Lochee  in  1851  ranged  from  205,  the  highest,  down  to  the 
lowest,  14  hor8#-power.  For  some  years  subsequent  to  this  date 
little  progress  was  made  here,  but  the  great  demand  occasioned  by 
the  Crimean  war  gave  an  impulse  both  to  spinning  and  power* 
weaving.  Details  regarding  the  various  spinning  mills  and 
power-loom  factories  in  the  several  counties  throughout  the  king- 
dom, in  the  beginmng  of  1862,  will  be  found  in  the  Abstract  of 
the  Factory  Returns,  prepared  by  the  Inspectors  for  presenta- 
tion to  Farliameot,  and  given  afterwards.  Since  then  marked 
progress  has  been  made  in  Dundee,  both  in  spinning  and  in 
power-loom  weaving,  but  especially  the  latter,  and  some  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  extent  of  machinery  now  in  operation  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

It  was  the  practice,  firom  time  immemorial,  for  the  hotisewivM 
and  maidens  of  the  surrounding  distnct  to  bring  the  produce  of 
their  spindles  and  spinning-wbeels  into  Dundee  for  sale  on  the 
market  days.  The  market-place  was  the  *^  Luckeubootbs**  and 
West  End  of  the  High  Street,  and  there  they  assembled  weekly 
with  their  stock  of  Linen-yam.  The  manufacturt^rs  attended 
the  market  as  regularly,  and  made  their  purchases ;  the  buaiDeas 
being  carried  on  ver}'  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  still  done  in 
the  Butter  Market.  The  yam  was  generally  brought  to  mar- 
ket as  taken  off  the  reel,  and  the  quantity  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
several  parties  varied  from  a  spindle  to  perhaps  ten  or  a  docea 
spindles.  This  retail  mode  of  procuring  supplies  restricted  tbe 
businass  of  the  manufacturers ;  and  the  many  qualities  oSbf«d 
rp2 
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for  sole  (the  yams  of  the  various  spinners  varying  greatly  both 
in  quality  and  size),  made  it  tedious  to  assort  them  properly,  and 
thus  difficult  to  produce  many  pieces  alike,  or  even  one  piece 
uniform  throughout.  Indeed,  at  one  period  the  manufacturer 
was  simply  a  weaver,  who  bought  his  own  yams,  wove  them  in 
his  own  dwelling,  took  his  piece  upon  his  shoulder  to  the  stamp- 
office,  and,  when  stamped,  carried  it  in  the  same  primitive  way 
to  the  shops  of  the  recognised  buyers,  going  from  door  to  door 
until  he  found,  one  willing  to  give  a  price  to  his  mind. 

As  trade  extended  it  became  customary  for  dealers  to  traverse 
the  more  distant  districts  of  the  country  to  buy  up  the  yam,  which 
they  brought  into  the  town  and  sold  to  the  larger  manufisu;- 
turers.  Others  bought  Flax,  had  it  spun  by  hand,  and  sold 
the  yarn  to  the  manufacturers.  Some  manufacturers  bought 
Flax  on  their  own  account,  and  employed  the  women  in  town  to 
spin  it ;  or  they  sent  it  to  agents  in  the  country,  who  gave  it  out 
to  the  women  in  the  district  to  be  spun,  getting  a  commission 
for  the  trouble  on  the  yam  returned.  These  systems  were  all 
resorted  to  until  a  regular  and  abundant  supply  of  mill-spun 
ynvns  were  procurable,  when  they  were  discontinued  ;  but  it  is 
little  more  than  thirty  years  since  these  modes  of  collecting  sup- 
plies had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  since  the  traffic  in  yams  on  the 
High  Street  altogether  ceased. 

The  class  of  goods  made  in  the  town,  even  in  early  times,  was 
chiefly  confined  to  coarse  fabrics,  and  although  the  description 
has  often  changed  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  markets  for  which 
they  were  intended,  their  prevailing  character  is  still  the  same. 
The  spinning  machinery  first  erected  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood was  adapted  for  heavy  yarn,  suitable  for  the  quality  of 
goods  made.  Perhaps  it  was  well  fur  the  success  of  the  attempt 
that  it  was  so,  as  it  might  have  been  more  difficult  to  get 
machinery  for  fine  yarns  started  in  the  experimental  days  of 
mill-spinning,  and  serious  difficulties  then  would  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  trade.  The  many  improvements  which  have 
now  been  eflTected  in  machinery  adapt  it  for  spinning  very  varied 
sizes  of  yam,  even  from  material  which  at  one  time  would  have 
been  thought  incapable  of  being  spun  at  all,  and  thrown  aside 
as  useless. 
~  In  the  early  days  of  mill-spinning  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
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a  sufBcient  number  of  hands  could  be  got  for  prei»arers,  Bpifi- 
nere,  or  reelers^  and  it  was  then  the  practice  in  and  around 
Dundee  for  the  owners  of  milla,  or  their  managers,  to  attend  tbe 
neighbouring  country  fairs  to  engage  hands,  and  sometimes  open 
tent  had  to  be  kept  all  day  as  an  inducement  to  the  people  to 
come  to  terms.  Engagements  were  generally  mode  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  as  with  farm  and  household  servants  at  the 
present  day,  and  arle$  given  as  earnest  of  the  bargain.  The 
system  has  been  entirely  changed  for  many  years.  Then  work 
in  miUa  was  new  and  little  undcrBtood,  and  the  prejudices 
against  it,  and  tliose  who  took  employment  in  them,  very  strong, 
The  hours  of  labour  were  long,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
a  day,  in  towns,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  were  even  longer  in 
country  mills.  Indeed,  in  some  milb  the  hours  were  altogether 
arbitrary,  and  depended  upon  the  caprice  or  whim  of  the 
manager,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  owner.  Holidays  were  rai-e, 
and  when  they  were  granted  the  time  was  subsequently  made 
up  by  working  extra  hours.  Now  employment  in  mills  is  a 
regular  and  recognised  species  of  labour,  and  the  hours  precisely 
defined  by  the  Factory  Acts.  Wages  are  higher  for  tbe  shoit 
hours  of  the  present,  than  they  were  for  the  long  weary  hours 
of  the  early  dayj  of  the  trade.  Six  complete  holidays  must  be 
allowed  yearly,  as  well  as  the  weekly  hulf-boliday  on  Saturday, 
and  no  making  up  of  lost  time  is  allowed,  with  a  slight  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  works  driven  by  water-power.  The  lofty  and 
well  ventilated  mills  of  the  present  age,  where  every  appliance 
of  modern  skill  is  impressed  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
tbe  bands,  tends  to  make  them  healthy  and  happy. 

Half  a  century  ago  it  was  with  much  didiculty  that  the  vari- 
ous articles  and  materials  required  in  carrying  on  the  work,  such 
as  pressing  roUere,  bobbins,  flyers,  beU>i,  Hsts,  Ac,  could  be  got, 
and  at  best  they  were  not  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  Now  the 
stores  required  are  supplied  at  a  moderate  cost,  ready-made  and  of 
first-rate  quality,  by  parties  who  make  a  trade  of  furnishing  such 
articles.  Before  the  introduction  of  coal  gas  the  mills  were 
lighted  by  whale  oil  lamps.  As  may  be  supposed,  this  mode  of 
lighting  was  imperfect,  troublesome^  unhealthy,  and  dangerous. 
Tbe  sbbftitution  of  gas  did  much  to  render  employment  in  mills 
more  attracrive  to  the  bands,  and,  by  removing  obstacles  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  trade,  tended  to  make  success  more  cortain. 
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Indeed,  without  gas,  Flax-spinning  would  not  so  soon  hare 
attained  its  present  perfection. 

Night  spinning  by  relays  of  hands  was,  preyious  to  1824, 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Dundee ;  but  it  was  found  in  prac- 
tice not  to  be  profitable ;  and,  as  it  was  attended  with  many  dis- 
advantages, it  has  long  since  been  entirely  discontinued.  Mr 
Brown  mentions  that  the  machinery  first  put  into  mills  was  not 
soon  superseded.  At  a  mill  in  Dundee  the  first  set  of  machines, 
made  on  the  spot  in  1798,  continued  in  use  till  1822,  when  the 
spinning-fitunes  were  displaced,  part  of  them  being  sold  for 
same  use  in  other  works.  Some  of  the  Flax-spinning  machineiy 
in  that  mill  continued  working  till  1830,  at  little  disadvantage 
for  some  purposes. 

Hand-heckling  was  long  an  important  branch  of  the  Linen 
trade  in  Dundee,  and  the  Flax-dressers,  numerically,  once  bore 
a  much  higher  proportion  to  the  total  hands  employed  than 
th^  have  done  of  late  years.  Early  in  the  century  th^  in 
some  measure  controlled  the  trade,  dictating  the  rate  of  wages, 
number  of  apprentices,  &c.,  and  enforcing  their  demands, 
however  unjust,  by  strikes.  This  high-handed  policy  compelled 
employers  to  seek  substitutes,  and  heckling  machines  were 
invented  and  introduced  as  competitors  with  the  men.  Now 
they  have  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  them,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  work  being  done  by  machinery.  It  is  nearly  sixty 
years  since  machines  were  erected  for  heckling  Flax  in  Leeds, 
but  it  was  many  years  later  before  they  were  started  here,  and 
for  some  time  they  made  little  progress,  as  they  could  not  be 
adapted  to  humour  strong  or  weak  Flax  like  the  human  hand. 
The  late  John  Sharp  invented  and  patented  a  heckling  machine, 
which  was  much  approved,  and,  through  his  instrumentality, 
and  that  of  others  who  sought  the  same  object,  diiflSculties  were 
surmounted,  and  now  the  work  is  as  well,  and  considerably 
cheaper,  performed  by  the  machine  than  by  hand.  For  this 
result,  and  for  the  generally  fallen  condition  of  the  hecklers  as 
a  class,  the  men  have  only  their  own,  or  their  predecessors'  ill- 
timed  tyranny  to  blame. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  several  small  cotton 
works  in  town,  but  although  they  occasionally  had  their  seasons 
of  prosperity,  they  gradually  declined,  and  the  cotton  spinning 
trade  was  ultimately  abandoned  here  early  in  the  century.   The 
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cotton  work  on  north  aide  of  King  Star^t  wai  adTertieed  to  be  sold 
oa  20th  November,  1801,  with  all  ita  machinery,  consisting  of  a 
double  20-inch  carding  engine,  with  biUj-picker,  &c.,  about  a 
doxen  "  spinning-jennies/'  and  four  loomi, &c.,  &c.  In  May  1802, 
It  is  fepoited  in  the  Advertiser  that  there  was  a  great  demand 
&r  weaFers  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  in  Bundeep  and  that  this  was 
Beasonable,  as  then  the  Linen  trade  was  very  dull,  and  weavers 
could,  in  a  few  days,  after  changing  from  one  manufacture  to 
another,  make  excellent  work  at  either.  In  July,  1802,  it 
■ays,  ''  hundreds  of  families  are  now  supported  by  the  inanu£&e- 
tare  of  coarse  cottons,  which  still  continue  in  great  demand.*' 

After  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  sail^^loth  manufacturers  were 
crushed  by  the  high  price  of  material,  aud  the  want  of  demand  ; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  tbe  cloth  should  be  made  of  Hemp 
instead  of  Fkx,  as  it  had  fallen  50  per  cent  since  the  Peace,  while 
Flax  kept  about  double  the  price  it  had  been  a  few  years  be- 
fore. A  Fifeshire  manufacturer,  in  reconmiending  Hemp,  said 
**  Bossian  and  (German  Linens,  and  the  finest  foreign  diapers^  are 
of  Hemp  entirely,  and  a  UtUe  extra  bleaching  makes  them 
look  like  Flax,  and  1  recommend  an  application  to  the  Legis. 
lature  for  a  drawback  on  the  import  duty  of  £4  4s  3d  a  ton  on 
Hemp,  which  would  be  granted  as  soon  as  Hemp  was  shown  to 
have  been  used  successfully  instead  or  Flax  for  LiueDB,'* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after, bleachfields  were  more  numerous  on  the  Bighty  and  in 
other  districts  than  now,  and  their  chief  work  was  in  bleaching 
home-made  Linen^  or  what  was  called  '*  customer  work."*  Long 
advertisements  from  the  various  fields  oft^i  appeared  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  the  regular  prices  were,  *'  for  all  plain  Linen, 
yard  wide  and  under,  bleached  in  tbe  best  manner,  wove  in  a  900 
reed,  and  all  under,  3d  per  yard ;  1000  reed,  3^d  ;  1200,  4d  ; 
1400,  4idj  1500,  6d;  1600,  S^d ;  1700  and  upwards,  6d; 
tweels,  4d  to  6d  ;  diapers,  4d  to  6d  ;  damasks,  6d ;  plain 
Linen,  bleached  half  white,  2^d  ;  8*8ds  white,  3d ;  coarse 
tweels,  same  price ;  and  sheetings,  &c.,  more  than  yard  wide»  at 
reasonable  prices/'  There  is  now  little  or  no  **  customer  work" 
done  at  the  fields^  this  branch  of  the  trade  haviog  c^sed  with 
the  manufacture  of  household  Linen  by  the  peasautry,  farmers, 
and  others. 
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'  In  the  end  of  1802,  a  seller  of  Dundee  cotton  bagging  sued  a 
purchaser  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  London,  for  the  price4 
The  defender  pleaded  that  he  had  always  been  supplied  with  this 
article  fix)m  Inverness,  but  in  this  instance,  in  consequence  of 
not  getting  it  from  there  in  time,  the  seller  had  prevailed  4m 
defender's  derk  to  take  some  Dundee  bagging,  which  proved 
unfit  for  his  purpose.  It  was  said  in  reply,  by  the  pursuer's  agents 
that  Dundee  bagging  was  universally  known  to  be  inferior  to 
Inverness,  but  if  a  person  chose  to  take  it  instead  of  the  other, 
he  must  do  so  with  all  its  known  imperfections.  The  defence  was 
thait  it  was  not  a  merchantable  commodity,  nor  fit  to  carry  home 
cotton.  The  matter  was  left  to  the  arbitr^on  of  one  of  the  jury. 
The  Dundee  Advertiser  of  2l8t  December,  1802,  in  commenting 
on  the  Ixial,  says  <'  that  the  bagging  must  have  been  made  long 
ago,  when  it  was  notorious  that  an  inferior  article  was  made  here. 
The  cotton  bagging  made  in  Dundee  for  the  previous  year  was 
equal  to  Inverness  or  any  other,  and  the  quality  was  daily  im- 
proving. It  was  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  stamping  of 
this  article,  as  well  as  of  Linens,  properly  so  called,  had  not  been 
enforced  by  the  Trustees,  for  it  was  unquestionable  that  the 
stamping  of  Linens  had  prevented  many  frauds  which  would  have 
ruined  ti^e  staple  trade  of  the  place.  The  baneful  effects  of  such 
mean  practices  have  been  bitterly  experienced  in  the  article  of 
sail-cloth,  to  which,  unluckily,  the  stamps  do  not  attach.'* 

In  December,  1 802,  three  Waulk  mills,  with  lofts  and  utensils, 
situate  at  the  Dens,  were  advertised  to  be  let,  and  it  was  said 
they  would  suit  for  a  brewery  or  barley  mill  The  Dens  are  now 
used  for  very  different  purposes  than  making  beer  or  barley. 

In  the  beginning  of  1803  great  complaints  were  made  in 
Dimdee  and  other  places,  that  the  Russian  merchants  managed 
the  Flax  market  so  that  the  manufacturers  were  entirely  at  their 
mercy ;  and  it  was  expected  that  this  would  drive  the  farmers  to 
cultivate  the  plant  more  extensively,  so  as  to  make  the  trade  less 
dependent  on  these  parties.  That  complaint  has  often  been 
made  since  then,  not  without  much  truth.  The  only  means  of 
checking  such  an  abuse  of  power  is  the  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  Flax  in  other  places.  Until  spinners  receive  supplies  of 
Flax  from  other  countries  than  Bussia  and  Prussia,  or  untU 
the  quantity  raised  in  these  coimtries,  available  for  consumption 
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in  the  Umted  Kingdom,  exceed  the  requirementB  of  the  trade  here, 
the  merchants  there  will  have  the  control  of  prices;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  they  will  continne,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  turn  it 
to  the  best  possible  accoiint  for  their  own  advantage.  The  eame 
principle  guides  eellerB  of  every  commodity,  as  prices  are  regulated 
by  the  supply  and  demand,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  so. 

On  1st  April  1803,  a  vessel  sailed  from  Dundee  for  New  Fork 
with  125,583  square  yards  cotton  bagging ;  60,466  yards  Osna- 
burgs  ;  695  yards  chequered  Linen ;  3,680  yards  striped  Linen 
mixed  with  cotton;  13,14U  ells  sail-cloth;  1,224  lbs,  thread; 
and  40  hhds.  Dundee  porter  and  strong  ale,  Ac, 

On  27th  July^  1804,  *'  arrived  the  Mary  Aime  from  Davis' 
StraitSy  brimful  of  blubber.  Besides  having  all  her  casks  full, 
nearly  two  large  whales  were  stowed  in  hulk,  and  her  pumps 
were  choked  with  oil/'  The  whale  fishing  has  long  formed  an 
important  branch  of  the  trade  of  Dundee,  and  from  its  nature, 
with  varying  success.  Sometimes  two  prosperous  years  have 
followed  each  other,  but  more  frequently  a  successful  season  has 
been  succeeded  by  one  or  more  bad  or  indiflferent  ones.  In  1827, 
out  of  nine  vessels  from  the  port,  the  Achilles,  Captain  William 
Valentine,  came  in  with  22  fish ;  Princess  Charlotte,  Captain 
William  Adamson,  with  21  ;  Three  Brothers,  Captain  William 
Btiven,  with  20 ;  Fairy,  Captain  Welsh,  with  19  ;  and  Thomas, 
Captain  G.  Thorns,  with  15  fish;  all  being  full.  The  other 
four  were  also  well  fished,  the  total  quantity  of  oil  being  about 
1,600  tons.  Next  year  the  same  nine  vessels  brought  195  fish, 
about  l,feOO  tuns  of  oil,  valued,  with  bone,  &c.,  at  £60,000  to 
£70,000.  1832  and  1833  were  also  most  successful  years,  the 
nine  vessels  belonging  to  Dundee  having  235  and  219  fish  in  these 
years  respectively.  In  the  latter  year  the  produce  was  about  1 00 
tons  whalebone  and  2,015  tuns  oil,  of  the  estimated  value,  at  £250 
and  £20,  of  £65,300.  In  1833  the  groos  produce  of  the  years 
fishing  by  British  vcpsels  woij  estimated  at  15,000  tims  of  oiL 
Since  then  some  very  fortunate  years  have  rewarded  the  exer- 
tions of  the  whale*fishers.  but  on  the  whole  the  trade  has  not  been 
BO  profitable  as  it  formerly  was,  This  year,  1864,  a  more  valu- 
able fieet  has  gone  to  the  fishing  from  this  port  than  ever  left 
before,  the  whole  having  steam-power  to  aid  them.  May  suoeeas 
attend  their  labours  1 
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In  1804  manyoompUinti  were  made  about  the  lail-oloth  then 
manu&ctoredforQayenixnent  being  aalgect  to  mildew,  partly,  it 
was  aaid  from  hsTing  been  woren  in  shops  rather  below  the  level  of 
the  gronnd,  and  partlj  by  the  unequal  application  of  the  large 
quantity  of  ashes  with  which  it  was  ieecAed  It  was  proposed  to 
beech  it  twice  instead  of  once,  with  less  lee  each  tiine,  washing 
it  between  the  heeehingB.  Other  modes  were  suggested,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  proved  effBotual,  as  the  starch  used  in 
weaving  the  doth  would  mildew  when  it  got  damp,  however  the 
yam  was  prepared* 

The  Advertiser  says  the  practice  of  purloining  Flax,  yam,  Ac, 
entrusted  to  parties  to  heckle,  wind,  or  weave,  was  common,and 
much  complained  o£  In  November  1804,  a  woman  was  broug^ 
before  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  this  district,  charged  with 
selling  the  materials  entrusted  to  her,  and  a  man  with  having 
purchased  same.  Under  the  statute  22,  George  IL,  the  woman 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  fourteen  days  and  pubUdy 
whipped,  and  the  man  was  fined  £20,  and  in  case  of  non-payment, 
to  be  imprisoned  and  publicly  whipped.  He  paid  the  fine. 
In  July  1805,  six  emb&Ezlers  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  confided  to 
them  for  spinning,  and  twelve  resets,  including  four  manufao- 
turers,  were  each  fined  by  the  Justices  £20,  or  to  be  pubUdy 
whipped  at  the  market-cross,  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
By  a  more  recent  Act,  7  and  8  Geo.  lY.,  a  29,  it  is  declared 
that  any  person  stealing,  to  the  value  of  £10,  any  Linen,  woollen, 
silk,  or  cotton  goods,  whilst  exposed  during  any  stage  of  the 
manufacture  in  any  building,  fidd,  or  other  place,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  seas  for  Uf e,  or  for  any  terai  not  less  than  seven 
years,  or  to  be  impriscHied  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years, 
and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privatdy 
whipped,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit.  The  theft  of  Flax,  yam, 
&c.,  IB  but  too  common  in  the  present  day,  but  if  purloiners  or 
resets  knew  that  they  run  a  risk  of  being  publicly  whipped,  under 
these  statutes  (if  still  in  force),  it  would  deter  them  from  the  com- 
mission of  Budi  crimes  in  future,  and  this  would  confer  a  boon 
on  the  trade. 

The  Act  15y  Charles  IL,  cap.  15,  is  not  of  the  sanguinary 
character  of  those  referred  to.      It  ordains  that  any  person. 
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tiaiive  or  foreigner,  may,  witbout  paying  anytixing,  mt  up  in  any 
place,  privileged  or  not»  corporate  or  not,  any  branch  of  the 
Linen  mann&oture  ;  and  foreigners  practising  the  same  shall,  on 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance^  &c,,  be  entitled  to  all  the  prinleges 
of  natural  bom  subjects.  This  Act,  if  unrepealed,  is  of  some 
importance  to  the  maoy  foreign  gentlemen  who  now  settle  in 
this  country  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  the  Linen  trade. 

Mr  Brown  mentions  that  about  1810  or  1811,  an  engineering 
establifihmoDt  was  commenced  in  Quthrie  Street,  which  supplied 
at  first  emaU  steam-engines  for  the  spinning  frames  previously 
worked  by  band.  The  size  begun  with  was  two  horse-poweri 
but  soon  several  of  four  to  six  horses  were  wanted  for  enlarged 
works.  When  the  first  steam-engine  of  two  horse-power  was 
put  into  hands^  being  the  first  made  in  tbe  district,  it  was  talked 
of  as  a  wonder.  Now  splendid  engines  of  100  horse-hower  are 
turned  out  of  the  same  establishment  by  J,  &  C.  Carmichael,  the 
proprietors,  and  even  these  leviathans  are  not  the  limit  of  the 
size  at  which  engines  could  be  furnished  by  them. 

On  5th  February  1813,  three  per  cent  consols  were  quoted  in 
Advertiser  at  59| ;  PTR  Flax,  £115  to  £120,  or  about  double 
consols ;  oatmeal,  2s  6d  per  peck ;  and  quarten  loaf^  Is  5d.  On 
19th  March  same  year,  "  In  consequeQce  of  the  changed  aspect 
of  the  political  atmosphere,  some  fine  ships  bdonging  to  the 
town  sailed  for  the  Baltic.  Six  summers  have  passed  without 
such  a  gratifying  sight  before ;  tbe  trade  to  the  Continent  having 
been  carri^  on  by  tbe  ruinous  intervention  of  licenses,  and  of 
neutrals." 

In  1814  there  was  considerable  discussion  about  abolishing 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  Linen.  Those  who  oppoeed  it  said 
"  the  duties  had  induced  parties  to  invest  an  astonishing  capital  in 
mills  and  bleach  works,  which  would  be  lost  if  they  were  removed, 
and  Dundee,  without  its  manufactures,  would  degenerate  into  a 
paltry  village/'  The  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  shipping  in- 
terest were  recommended  to  meet  and  establish  a  Cbamljer  of 
Commerce  to  watch  over  the  interesti  of  the  trade,  and  to  devise 
means  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  duties. 

In  December  1816,  tbe  high  price  of  provisions  and  the  stag- 
nation of  trade  caused  the  meal  mobs  in  Dundee. 

On  l^tb  May  1817,  the  shore-dues  were  let  by  public  roup  to 
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Thomas  Neish  for  £5,605,  being  £245  above  the  upset  pii6e 
The  Advertiser,  on  16th  mentioned,  that  W.  Hackney  was  to  join 
him,  and  that  Mr  Hackne/s  grandfather  had  had  the  shore-dues 
and  public  warehouse  together,  fifty  or  sixty  years  before,  for  £100 
a  year!  Before  1793  Bdi  and  Balfour  had  the  shore-dues  by  pri- 
vate bargain  at  £560  yearly.  That  year  they  were  put  up  to 
auction  for  three  years,  and  the  same  firm  took  them  at  £966  a 
year.  In  1796  they  were  again  put  up  to  auction  for  other 
three  years,  and  taken  by  William  Wilson  at  £1,560  a  year* 
Since  1822,  excepting  1825-6,  they  have  been  collected  by  the 
Trustees,  and  in  the  year  ending  31st  May,  1863,  the  amount 
of  shore-dues  collected  by  the  Harbour  Trustees  was  £23,664. 

Among  the  exports  from  the  Harbour  in  1818  were  "  yards 
of  plain  bounty  Linen,  ells  of  sailcloth,  lbs.  thread,  square  yards 
of  diaper,  bucks,  and  sheeting,  square  yards  of  cotton  baling, 
and  lbs.  cotton  thread  and  yam." 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Linen  stamped  in  Dundee 
in  the  years  specified : — 


YMda 

PMflMid 

Yuna 

PMipaid 

StMnped. 

Siamp-masler. 

Stamped. 

1773 

4,488^480 

1789 

4,242,683 

•  ••.. 

1805 

3,909,1M8 

£407    5    8 

1816 

7,296,007 

£760    0   0 

180C 

4,727,178} 

492    8    3 

1817 

7.958.0711 

828  19    3 

1807 

4,004,167 

479  12    0 

1818 

8,600,3631 

895  17    5 

In  1789  the  estimated  value  of  the  Linen  stamped  in  Dundee  was 
£108,782 14s  2d,  and  in  1818,  £302,245 128 11  d.  The  average 
yearly  quantity  stamped  in  Forfarshire  during  the  years  1806  to 
1807  was  11^536,656  yards,  the  Stamp-master's  fees  for  which 
was  £1,201  14s  8d  yearly  on  average.  For  the  years  1816  to 
1818  the  yearly  average  was— yards,  17,485,794,  fees,  £1,821 
8s  8d,  being  an  increase  of  iully  50  per  cent,  in  the  latter  years 
over  the  previous  ones.  The  average  yearly  fees  paid  the 
Stamp-masters  in  Scotland  for  the*  five  years  ending  1780,  were 
£1,414  14s  9d;  1790,  £1,995  Os  8d ;  1800,  £2,346  3s  5d; 
1810,  £2,303  16s  lOd ;  1818,  £3,007  lis  Id  respectively. 

On  19th  October  1821,  the  Advertiser  gave  a  report  of  the 
state  of  the  staple  trade  of  the  district,  and,  as  it  is  very  interest- 
ing, it  is  jgiven  nearly  entire.  "  Since  the  beginning  of  1820 
there  has  been  little  variation  in  the  prices  of  the  Linen  manu- 
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factures  of  Foiforshire,  the  fluctuations  being  only  from  |d  to 
id  a  yard,  a  steadiness  new  in  the  hifltory  of  Linens.  Formerly 
Strditz  Flaxen  Osnaburgs  varied  from  G|d  to  9d,  while  tow  of 
Bame  description  varied  from  6d  to  8d.  Dundee  24  por.  4-4th 
sheetings  now  sell  at  7Jd,  and  the  variation  in  them  is  fuHy  a  Id. 
Owing  to  prodigious  over-production,  cotton  bagging,  for  three 
years  prior  to  1821,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  named  among  the 
staple  productions,  but  the  manufacture  of  bagging  has  now 
resumed  its  place  on  a  moderate  scale.  Baltic  hemp  bagging 
now  sells  at  9d  to  9|d,  and  Sunn  hemp  at  8d  to  SJd  a  yard. 
The  manufacture  of  bleached  sheeting,  dowlas,  &c.^  in  Fife  and 
Forfar  shires,  in  point  of  extent  and  value,  now  exceeds  that  of 
Osnaburgs  and  brown  sheetings.  The  Linen  trade  has  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  bl^ix^hed  sheeting  and  raven-ducks 
in  imitation  of  Russian  Linen,  and  dowlas  in  imitation  of  Ger- 
man do*,  and  the  imitation  Linens  are  now  carried  to  those 
very  markets  of  which  our  Continental  rivals  had  before  the 
monopoly.  Bleached  imitation  Russia  sheeting  may  be  quoted 
at  12d  to  15d,  ducks,  9Jd  to  lOJd.  dowlas,  lOd  to  lOid. 
Hempen  and  tow  sackings,  hessians,  and  various  other  fabrics, 
have  also  been  introduced  wiihin  about  five  years.  The  intro- 
duction and  improvement  of  spinning  machinery  has  been  a 
principal  agent.  It  has  increased  the  quantity,  improved  the 
quality,  and  diminished  the  price  of  the  yams  brought  to  mar- 
ket. Yams  are  now  spun  on  the  average  at  half  the  price  which 
used  formerly  to  be  paid  for  hand-spinning.  In  the  early  stages 
of  tlie  manufacture,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  yams  necessarily 
limited  the  trade,  and  Osnaburgs  and  sheetings  were  almost  the 
only  descriptions  made  in  this  neighbourhood.  Six  months  had 
formerly  been  allowed  for  spinntog  and  manufacturing  the  Flax 
into  Linen,  now  two  months  does  it.  The  improved  quality 
of  the  Linens  has  increased  the  demand  for  them,  which  bad 
goods  never  do."  It  is  added — **  Every  improvement  requires 
caution,  and  should  not  be  embarked  in  rashly.  It  r^uires  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  details  of  machinef7t 
and  persererance  to  encounter  and  overcome  difficulties." 

The  Advertiser  of  3d  February  1822,  says—**  Two  Flax-spin- 
ning frames  of  30  spindlea  each,  made  by  Daniel  Dufl'  A  Co,» 
I  jeiterday  morning  set  a  working  at  St  Boque  Mill  ior  the 
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first  time,  and  in  the  short  epeoe  of  thirteen  hoon  and  a  half 
tnmed  off  66  epindlee  of  yam." 

In  October  1822,  the  wages  paid  to  spinners  in  mills  was 
from  78  to  98,  and  ohildren  from  2s  6d  to  4b;  spinnem  of  hemp 
yam  by  hand  from  6b  to  68,  and  weavers  from  126  to  15b,  all 
per  week.  In  1826  Flaz-dreBserB  were  paid  28  per  owt.,  and  in 
1827  the  rate  rose  to  28  6d  per  cwi 

In  1823,  there  were  Bhipped  at  Dnndee  82,250  pieceB  Osna- 
bnrgs,  12,008,680  yardB,  the  bounty  on  which  was  £75,053  128 
6d.  It  was  at  this  time  oBtimated  that  abont  one  million  was 
laid  out  aa  fixed  capital  on  buildingB  and  machinery  for  the 
mann&ctnre  of  Linen  in  ForfiuBhire. 

Quantity  and  official  value  of  the  Linens  and  Bailcloth  exported 
from  Dundee  for  the  years  ending  5th  January  1824  to  1S27:— 


TtarSiidiaff. 

LiBMuBzpoHd. 

ValM. 

Saadoth  Biiild. 

VabM. 

8tliJML]824 

„      1826 
.•      1827 

TiMf. 

2,331,127 
2,873,005 
2,610,284 
2,862,922 

£      a.    ». 

71,300  16    9| 
74,175  12  lOi 
70^180   4  10 
69,019    1    9 

18,922 

69,379 

58,426 

2,001,496 

S      a.  ». 

951    6  10 
3,325  11    1 
3,233  14    81 
41,877  17    9 

The  bounty  on  Linens  having  been  reduced  periodically,  great 
exertions  were  made,  previous  to  the  days  when  the  different 
instalments  came  off,  to  have  all  the  goods  possible  shipped  in 
time  to  Becure  the  higher  rate,  and  some  ludicrous  scenes  oc- 
curred on  these  occaeions. 

The  Advertiser  of  Thursday,  7th  July,  1826,  says:— "Yes- 
terday being  the  last  day  that  the  description  of  Linen  known 
by  the  name  of  canvas,  No.  10,  was  entitled  to  bounty  on 
exportation,  large  quantities  were  shipped.  Clerks,  packers, 
carters,  porters,  seamen,  were  all  actively  engaged  in  making 
the  shipments,  and  it  is  said  that  an  old  merchant  renewed  his 
youth  for  the  day,  and  wrought  miracles.  He  had  purchaaed 
largely  of  No.  K/s  at  S^^d  per  yard,  and  got  them  all  on  board 
in  time,  which  entitles  him  to  receive  2d  per  yard  of  boimty. 
The  original  cost  of  the  Linen  shipped  to  him,  deducting  the 
bounty,  ia  therefore  IJd  per  yard.  The  bounty  on  the  whole 
BhipmentB  amount  to  about  £11,000.** 
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The  buitle  and  activity  amoiig  the  ezportere  of  Lmeni  from 
Dmidee  duriBg  the  we«k  precediBg  the  6th  Joly,  1828,  when 
another  per  eentage  of  the  bounty  carae  off,  was  onprecedented. 
The  total  qiiaotaty  exported  for  the  week  from  29th  December, 
1827,  to  Sth  January,  1 828,  was  as  follows : — 


liAm  5d  and  niular  6d  por  ytf^,      •        690,433 
„         .^     6d  and  bot  aboTO  li  6d,       609,726 


£1M1I    3    2 
17,660    6    0 


S^^dotlL, 


Totd, 


1«300J48 


£S3,0n    8    t 
611    2    S 


In  Deceinber,  1828,  TesselB  saQed  from  Dundee  for  Mobile, 
New  York,  and  St  Domingo  ;  and  Tessela  were  then  loading  for 
Bio  da  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  New  Orleans,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  New  York,  Ac,  with  Linens.  The  direct  export 
trade  has  been  all  but  lost  to  Dimdee  since  facilities  were 
afforded  by  railways  in  carrying  goods  quickly  to  Liverpool,  &c.^ 
where  frequent  opportunities  are  got  for  shipping  them. 

The  fifth  redaction  of  10  per  cent  from  the  bounty  on  tha 
export  of  Linen  took  place  on  Sth  January,  1829.  From 
6th  December,  1828,  to  5th  January,  1829,  but  particularly  on 
the  last  day,  there  were  upwards  of  31,000  pieces  shipped  for 
foreign  ports,  the  vdue  of  which  was  upwards  of  £78,000.  Tha 
total  value  of  Linens  and  sail-cloth  exported  from  Dundee  for 
bountiet  in  yaar  ending  Sth  January,  1829,  was  £308,768  Ss  9d. 

At  a  meeting  of  merchants,  Flax^epimiers,  and  others  interested 
in  the  Linen  trade,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Dundee,  27th  June^ 

1831,  it  was  agreed,  by  a  majority,  that  no  application  should  be 
made  for  a  continuance  of  the  Bounty  on  Linen. 

The  shipments  of  Linen  for  the  week  ending  Sth  January, 

1832,  were  very  extensive,  the  time  for  the  payment  of  bounty 
having  expired  on  that  day.  Considerable  quantities  which  could 
not  be  got  shipped  were  put  into  bond,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
having  been  ploaaed  to  allow  Linens  entitled  to  bounty  to  ba 
lodged  in  wardiDiiitt  under  the  Kings  lock,  on  condition  that 
inch  were  exported  within  three  months,  and  that  the  Crown  be 
not  subjected  to  any  c^)eDae--^the  bounty  only  to  be  paid  after 
the  goods  were  duly  ihippad.  The  following  detaOs  of  iba 
bounty  Linen  exported  from  Dundee  for  the  quarter  ending  Sth 
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Januaiy,  1832,  are  taken  from  the  Oustom-House  BookB.  The 
quantity  for  this  quarter  was  much  beyond  the  average,  as 
extraordinary  e£forts  were  made  to  get  goods  o£f  by  6th  Jan., 
to  secure  the  bounty,  which  then  ceased  entirely. 


To  what  Plaee 
Ezportod. 


Oibimlte 


JAnudca. 

HaTti.. 

Stlbo 

CuU 

BtmU 

United  SUIea... 


Frora6dto«d 
per  Yard. 


Tanla. 

33,781 

42,965 

280,798 

634,177 

206.227 


836,798 
968,906 


3,039,987 


Fiom  0d  to  It  6d 
perYaid. 


Tanli. 

486.873 

216,112 

1,260,164 

1.121,640 

627,039 

373,793 

890,640 

3^361,267 


8,236,618 


It  Od  per  Yd. 


Yaida. 


2,134 
65.617 


57,761 


36,243 

46,638 

9.856 

2,878 


4a478 


519,051 


Total,  11,334,256  yaida  Lineo,  and  519,051  elU  Saildoth. 


The  total  value  of  Linen  exported  frt>m  Dundee  f<»r  bounty, 
and  the  amount  of  bounties  paid  thereon,  for  the  year  ending  5ih 
January,  were  as  follows : — 

1830 Yalue  Exported,  £277,977    0    0  Bonntiet,  £39,043  12    8 

1831......  Do.  365^595    0  11  Do.         41,359    0 11 

1832 Do.  596,424    0    0  Do.         46,854    7    2 

Bounties  eeaaed  on  5th  January,  1832. 

The  total  value  of  British  manufactures  exported  from  Dun- 
dee in  the  latter  year  was  as  follows : — 


Woollen  Blanafaotnrea, 

£200 

SOk              Do. 

667 

Cotton          Do. 

20,141 

Hardware, 

1,616 

Lioen  Blanofactnrea, 

596,424 

£61»,0<8 

In  1800  the  price  of  St  Petersburg  12-  head  Flax  in  Dundee  roee 
^m  £52  to  £73  a  ton;  in  1801  it  averaged  £71 ;  in  1802,  £60; 
1803-4,  retnmB  defective ;  1805,  £65 ;  1806,  £62 ;  1807,  £65 ; 
1808,  £103;  1809,  £118;  1810,  £85  lOs  ;  1811,  £77;  1812, 
£105 ;  1813,  £88  ;  1814,  £80 ;  1815,  £73 ;  1816,  £51 ;  1817, 
462  10b  ;  1818,  £66  lOs ;  1819,  £65 ;  1820,  £54 ;  1821,  £50. 
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The  ftverage  price  for  the  seven  years  prior  to  1815  was  £94^ 
and  for  seven  years  subseqiient  to  the  war  £59,  showing  a 
faU  of  £35  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  This  was  caused 
partly  by  the  fall  in  freights  (at  one  time,  as  related  by  the 
late  David  Martin,  he  paid  the  extraordinary  freigfit  of  £28 
a  ton  for  Flax,  from  Kiga  to  Dundee),  and  insurance,  which 
in  1821  did  not  amount  to  one  fourth  of  what  they  were 
during  the  war,  and  partly  to  the  increaBed  value  of  the  cur- 
rency,  which  deprefssed  the  price  of  Flax  and  all  other 
materials*  Another  canse  was  the  increased  pupply  of  Flax 
received  from  Ireland.  Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  Flax  had 
been  imported  at  £33  and  £34  a  ton.  In  1821  it  was  thought  that 
when  12-head  St  Petersburg  Flax  fell  to  £40  per  ton,  it  might 
be  considered  to  have  attained  its  level ;  and  that  £38  was  the 
mioimnm  price  at  which  it  could  be  landed  here  to  pay  all  parties. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  the  sorts  of  Flax  principally 
used  in  Dnndee  were  St  Petersburg  12-head,  Riga  Thiesen- 
hausen,  and  Dutch,  and  English,  and  the  prices  of  all  these  de- 
scriptions were  then  nearly  the  same.  In  February,  1809,  these 
Flaxes  on  the  avernge  advanced  to  £150  a  ton,  being  the  highest 
point  they  ever  reached.  During  these  years  the  fluctuations 
were  sudden  and  violent,  sometimes  rising  or  falling  £20  a  ton  in 
a  few  days,  chiefly  caused  by  events  of  war.  Tarns  varied  as 
much  as  the  raw  material.  The  highest  price  paid  for  yarns 
was  in  the  spring  of  1809,  when  3  lb.  Flax  was  7s  a  spindle  ;  6 
lb.  do.,  lis  9d ;  and  6  tb.  Tow,  10s  3d 

In  the  end  of  June  1826  the  price  of  Flax  fell  greatly,  and  at 
that  time  St  Petersburg  12-head  was  quoied  at  £29  to  £29  10s, 
9-head  £24  to  £24  10s  ;  Riga  PTR  £35 ;  DC  £28  to  £30,  RT 
£22  lOs  to  £23 ;  Libau  £27  ;  Archangel  qualities,  £27  to  £35. 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  lowest  prices  which  Flax  ever  touched 
in  Dundee.  3  lb.  Flax  yarn  then  fell  to  Is  lOd  @.  2s ;  4  lb.  do  , 
2s  3d  @  28  5d  ;  6  and  7  lb.  tow  yarn,  2s  4d  @  3s ,  10  to  12  lb- 
do.,  3fd  to  4}d ;  prices  at  which  they  had  never  been  quoted 
before. 

The  price  of  Jute  has  fluctuated  greatly  since  its  introduction 

into  the  trade,  arising  from  scanty  or  superabundant  supplies, 

or  the  result  of  speculation.     The  finer  qualities  have  been  sold 

here  as  low  m  £10,  and  as  high  as  £35  a  ton.    The  price  of 

Q  Q 
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fine  Jute  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  1853  averaged  about 
£16,  and  since  then  it  has  averaged  about  £26 ;  the  average 
price  of  all  qualities  since  1853  being  about  £22  a  too. 

A  prices-current  of  the  raw  materials,  yams  and  Linens,  in  the 
Dundee  market,  for  each  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, is  appended.  Excepting  when  otherwise  stated,  the  prices 
were  those  current  about  the  end  of  October  in  the  respective 
years,  and  as  the  leading  articles  of  the  period  are  quoted,  the 
class  of  goods  then  made,  as  well  as  the  approximate  price,  is 
shown.  In  the  early  decades  of  the  century  the  prices  are  taken 
firom  the  Market  Bq)orts  of  the  Advertiser ;  subsequently  they 
have  been  made  up  from  various  sources,  and  with  considerable 
care. 

In  1809  Flax-dressers  were  paid  3s  6d  per  cwt.  for  heckUng 
Baltic  Flax,  yielding  50  lb.  for  3  lb.  yam,  and  6s  per  cwt.  for 
Dutch  and  English  Flax,  yielding  60  ib.  for  2  ib.  yam. 

In  the  beginning  of  1819  great  complaints  were  made  about 
the  low  wages  paid  for  weaving.  The  goods  then  made  weie  of 
two  classes,  sheeting  and  Osnaburg,  and  sail-cloth  and  bagging. 
Working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  the  quantity  weaved  by  a  man 
in  a  year,  on  the  average,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  many 
manufacturers,  was — 

Oinabargs,  26  pieces,  .3,796  yardi,  Sidl-oloih,  78  pieces,  3,120  TmrcU, 

Sheeiingi,   26      „      3,276     „  B^lgiDg,    78     „      4,680    „ 

On  Osnaburgs,  &c.y  a  common  hand  could  earn  about  £10  17s 
8d  a  year,  and  a  dexterous  person  about  double ;  and,  on  sail- 
cloth, £c.,  a  common  weaver  could  make  about  £15  2s,  and  a 
first-rate  one-half  as  much  more.  The  women  were  employed 
spinning'and  winding.  Three-pound  Flax  yam^  and  coarse  Hemp 
and  tow  yam  were  chiefly  spun,  two  spindles  a  week  being  the 
average  quantity  spun,  which,  at  8d  a  spindle,  made  Is  4d  a 
week.  At  that  time,  low  as  wages  were,  manufacturers  were 
then  said  to  be  losing  on  every  piece,  not  a  bale  having  been 
exported  excepting  on  speculation  for  several  months.  The 
Advertiser  adds—''  So  flourishes  the  staple  trade  of  Dundee  I" 

Early  in  1820,  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Labouring 
Poor  gave  in  a  Beport,  showing  that  the  wages  then  paid  for 
weaving,  Ac,  in  Dundee  were  as  follows,  viz.  .^-i- 


flAa^lot^,  t  v«bt  p«r  WMk,  At  4«  3d  Mdh, 
B«ggiDg,  2  w«bt        do.  do, 

8«ckioff,  &  pieoci  in  thre«  wMkt,  kt  4«  6<1  eMb  (por  wt«kl, 
Sheeting,  1  piec«  in  10  dftji,  **^ 

OiDAbargi  1  do* »         d^. 
L«i«  wiodiof,  rent,  Ate,  ftbout  2i  4|d  per  pieoe  of  tboetiog  lud  Oiotborf. 

The  women  emplojed  io  mills  earned  about  5s  a  week ;  best 
hand-flpinnera,  whea  fully  employed,  2a  6d  ;  but,  on  tho  ave- 
rage, from  Bcarcity  of  work»  &c.,  U  2d  a  week.  About  1500 
women  were  then  employed  in  haod-spinning  in  Dundee.  It 
was  said  that  the  women  were  only  paid  4s  for  spinning  as  much 
yam  aa  would  extend  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen  in  a  direct 
line,  (The  distance  is  65 J^  miles,  and  as  a  spindle,  14,400 
yards,  is  upwards  of  eight  miles  long^  the  rate  per  mOe  is  about 
three  farthings,  which  scarcely  allows  sixpence  for  spinning  a 
spindle.)  A  weaver  then  put  the  same  quantity  of  weft  in  bin 
web,  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  it  took  to  spin  it,  for  about 
double  the  money. 

On  22d  May  1822,  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  others  inte- 
rested in  the  Linen  trade  was  held  in  Dundee  to  resuscitate  the 
Forfarshire  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wlien  office-bearers  were 
elected,  &c. 

The  length  of  the  webs  given  out  to  be  weaved  has  often  been 
a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  weavers.  The  price  of 
weaving  throughout  the  town  was  nearly  uniform  for  the  respec- 
tive fabrics,  but  soma  manufacturers  warped  their  webs  longer 
than  others,  which  gave  their  weavers  extra  work,  without  a 
corresponding  increase  of  pay.  Previous  to  1824,  the  length  of 
webs  were  as  follows,  viz. : — 


4-4tb»  ftnd  ^Sthi  ihettiiifi,  12S  jurdM, 
Oinnbarg*.  116  rardt, 
Hecikn  •bMtingt,  lift  rtrdi, 
DeiidT  abeatiupt,  96  to  9S  Tftrdft. 


ColtoD  bttCfing,  60  (o  62  yvdM^ 


In  1833  the  webs  given  out  by  various  manufacturers  were  pub- 
licly measured  on  the  Magdalen  Green,  The  greatest  differ- 
ences were  found  to  be  upon  hessian  sheetings,  which  varied  from 
123  to  150  yards  ;  Liverpool  sackisg,  from  99  to  113  ;  canvas, 
from  45  to  52 ;  and  cotton  bagging  from  65  to  78 ;  but  all 
fabrics  differed  considerably,  showing  that  the  weavers  hod  good 
ground  of  complaint.  That  year  the  manulacturerB  met  and 
resolved  upon  a  uniform  standard  of  lengths  m  foltewji : — 4-4ih 
QQ2 
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and  9-8th  brown  sheeting,  22  por.,  131  to  132  yards ;  4-4th  and 
9-8th  imitation  do.,  24  and  26  por.,  106  to  108 ;  4-4ih  and 
0-8th  brown  or  bleached  sheeting,  28  to  36  por. — short  lengths, 
108,  long  do.,  1 3? ;  hessian  sheetings  and  sand  baggbg,  32  to  72 
inches  wide,  132  to  184  ;  mending  bagging,  34  inches  wide,  108 
vo  105 ;  do.  40  inches,  66  to  68  ;  Osnabnrgs,  22  to  26  por.,  148 
to  150;  Dowlas,  25  to  27  inches,  22  to  28  por.,  148  to  150 ;  do. 
80  to  40  porter,  134  to  136  ;  Liverpool  sacking,  12  to  16  porter, 
100  to  102 ;  farmers'  do.,  14  to  16  porter,  94  to  96 ;  factoiy 
fabrics,  viz.,  sacking,  cotton  bagging  and  pimento,  1^  S>.  per 
jaxd,  62  to  64 ;  do.,  1^  tt).,  66  to  68 ;  hop-pocketing,  82  to 
84 ;  tarpanling,  42  to  44 ;  canvas,  40  to  42. 

This  list  shows  the  class  of  goods  then  made  in  Dundee,  some  of 
which  have  ceased  to  be  woven  here,  and  are  now  the  staple  fabrics 
of  the  district  towns.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  changes  which 
time  makes  upon  the  trade  of  a  locality.  Dundee  was  once 
famous  for  its  bonnets,  its  bottles,  and  its  buckles ;  but  now  the 
Bonnethill,  the  Bucklemaker  Wynd,  and  the  Bottle-work  are  all 
that  remain  (excepting  the  ancient  Incorporation  of  Bonnet- 
makers,  whose  yellow  banner  floats  in  the  centre  of  the  Nine 
Trades),  to  tell  that  these  ancient  trades  once  flourished  here. 
The  thread  manufacture  once  employed  many  people  in  town, 
but  it,  too,  has  been  long  lost.  The  Soap-work  Lane,  and 
the  Sugar-house  Wynd  tell  of  works  that  were.  Its  great 
leather  trade  is  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  Tannage  Court,  &c., 
and,  though  long  almost  extinct,  it  is  once  more  prosecuted 
vigorously,  Henry  Henderson  &  Sons  having  tan-works  and 
currying  premises  here,  perhaps  unequalled  in  extent  by  those 
in  any  other  town  in  Scotland 

In  1831  there  were,  by  the  census  returns,  363  manufac- 
turers here,  and  6,828  persons  employed  in  the  Linen  trade,  • 
of  whom  700  belonged  to  Lochee.  The  wages  then  paid 
were — flaxdressers,  10s  to  12s;  girls  and  boys,  3s  to  6s; 
women,  5s  to  8s;  weavers,  7s  to  10s;  mechanics,  Hs  to  18s 
a  week,  the  total  amount  paid  yearly  being  £156,000.  Since 
that  period  the  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  engaged  in  the 
staple  industry  of  the  town  have  fluctuat<ed  with  the  rising  or 
fidling  fortunes  of  the  trade,  and  with  the  supply  and  demand 
in  the  labour  market.    Sometimes  low  wages  and  dear  pnm- 
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sioQS  have  caused  dii-e  distress,  and  sometimes  high  wagea  and 
cheap  provisions,  as  at  present,  have  afforded  many  comforta  to 
the  prudent  Prosperit?  never  benefits  the  improvident  The 
wages  now  paid  in  some  of  the  leading  departments  of  the  trade 
are  as  follows: — Spinning-milli^ — preparers,  7s  3d  to  Ss  3d; 
spioaers,  8s  3d  to  8b  9d ;  shifters,  os  9d  to  6s  ;  boys,  4a  6d  to 
98 ;  reelers  and  warpers,  piece  work,  9s  to  14s ;  overseers,  21s 
to  24fl.  Power-loom  factories — ^winderi,  piece  work,  78  to  9s ; 
weavers,  piece  work,  9s  to  lis ;  tenters,  22s  to  2Gb.  Hand-loom 
factories — woi^pers,  158  to  168 ;  weavers,  piece  work,  Ss  6d  to 
68  for  sacking  ;  bessians,  Is  per  spindle  of  weft  put  on,  and  la 
per  piece  additional.  Flax-dressers,  2s  6d  per  cwt.  Mechanics, 
17s  to  253.     Calenderers,  15s  to  16s  ;  lappers,  15s  to  17s. 

In  1832  the  miOs  in  operation  in  Dundee  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  (599  horse-power)  consumod  15»600  tons  of 
Flax,  and  produced  7,488,000  spindles  of  yarn.  The  sum  then 
invested  in  machinery  was  estimated  at  i;240,0(X).  In  these 
mills  about  3000  persons  were  employed,  of  whom  600  were 
nnder  14  years  of  age,  1,073  under  18,  some  under  12,  and  a 
few  from  6  to  7,  the  others  being  18  or  more* 

In  Thomson  s  Histoid  of  Dundee  the  value  of  the  articles  im- 
ported into  the  town,  and  chiefly  used  in  the  manufactures,  for 
the  three  years  ending  3 1st  May  1838,  is  stated  at  X3,2b4,585, 
and  the  value  of  the  exports,  jC4,108,970,  giving  a  surplus  of 
£824,385,  or  between  25  and  26  per  cent,  on  the  imported  value. 
In  the  year  ending  3Ut  May  1838,  the  value  of  the  imports  is 
stated  at  £782,513,  and  of  the  exporU,  £1,172,669,  being  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  per  cent.  After  adding  about  30  por  cent 
to  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  of  which  the  manufactured 
articles  consisted,  for  additional  cost  of  labour,  it  leaves  a  profit 
of  20  per  coit.  According  to  the  same  authority  there  were  in 
Dondee  in  1846,  at  least  36  mills,  with  a  motive  power  on  tht 
aggregate  of  1,242  horses,  driving  not  less  than  71,670  spindles. 

On  7th  Bept  1821  the  Adpertiser  states  that  in  Dundee  ''  a 
power-loom  is  about  to  be  used,  by  way  of  exporimeut,  in  the 
weaving  of  otir  staple  fabric  of  Linens."  Probably  this  experi- 
ment had  not  tumtd  out  well,  as  it  was  not  followed  up.  Other 
experiments  were  subsequently  made,  but  no  power*  looms  were 
regularly  worked  in  town  for  many  years  thereaftex. 
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In  1826,  when  Wm.  Baxter  A  Bon  pat  np  their  aeoond  mill 
in  Lower  Dens,  thej  propoeed  to  pat  in  ninety  power-loome,  as 
well  as  spinning  machinery,  but  this  intention  waa  abandoned, 
and  it  waa  not  antil  ten  years  thereafter  that  they  carried  oat  their 
early  proposal  of  erecting  a  power-loom  work.     Towards  the 
end  of  1836,  Messrs  Baxter  erected  a  power-loom  factory  at  their 
Upper  Dens  works,  and  it  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  started 
in  Dundee.    In  a  report  of  the  New  Factory  which  appeared  in 
the  Advertiser,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  weaving  shop  or  shed 
alone  is  150  feet  long  by  75  in  width,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and 
it  is  expected  that  from  300  to  400  people  will  be  employed 
in  weaving,  and  in  the  subsidiary  processes.     It  is  added— 
"  This  mode  of  manufacturing  has  for  a  considerable  time  been 
carried  on  successfully  in  Aberdeen,  and  is  extending  there.    It 
has  also  been  introduced  into  several  manu£Etcturing  towns  in 
England."    Shortly  after  this  period,  Alexander  Bowan  erected 
Dudhope  Works,  and  John  Laing  Dens'  Boad  Factory ;  and  a 
little  later  A.  and  D.  Edward  and  Co.  erected  a  £Eictory  at  their 
Logic  works.     For  a  considerable  period,  these  four  were  the 
only  power-loom  factories  in  Dundee. 

.Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  era  has  dawned  on  the  trade. 
Many  power-loom  works  have  been  put  up ;  others  are  in  course 
of  erection,  and  others  contemplated,  some  of  them  of  great  mag- 
nitude. Judging  frx)m  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  ten  years,  a  very  few  years  more  will  see  hand- 
looms  almost  entirely  supplanted,  as  they  cannot  compete  success- 
fully with  power-looms,  excepting  for  a  few  fabrics  for  which  they 
still  seem  to  be  best  suited. 

Calendering  and  press-packing  Linens  were  unknown  in  Dun- 
dee during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century.  Previous  to 
the  introduction  of  calenders  a  few  of  the  outside  sheets  of  the 
piece  were  beetled,  t.  e.  beaten  on  a  largo  stone  with  wooden 
mallets  by  two  men,  who  then  lapped  up  the  piece,  and]  tied  it 
with  two  or  more  cords  depending  on  the  width  of  the  piece, 
The  goods  were  then  generally  shipped  loose,  or  hand-packed  and 
shipped.  The  bales  were  so  light,  compared  with  their  bulk, 
that  the  traders  had  to  carry  a  large  quantity  of  ballast  to  pat 
their  vessels  into  sailing  trim.  This  is  not  required  with  bales 
packed  by  hydraulic  pressure,  as  they  are  compact  and  heavy. 
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In  1822,  William  Sbaw,  who  waa  theo  erectiog  a  Bsntll  spin- 
lUBg^mill  at  Eait  Port,  was  reoommendedl  by  soma  of  the  mer- 
chanta  of  the  town  to  torn  part  of  the  premiseB  into  a  calendering 
and  preBB-packing  edtabUshment,  there  being  nothing  of  the  kind 
here  at  that  penod*  He  went  to  Olasgow  and  purchased  a  calen- 
der and  a  hydraulic  preaa,  and  had  them  erected  in  his  work,  and 
the  preaa  was  the  tirst  to  be  worked  by  steam-power,  For  some 
time  the  new  fiaiBhing  machinery  was  not  appreciated,  and  for 
two  years  it  was  barely  employed  four  days  a  week.  This  waa 
discouraging,  but  Mr  Shaw  pertievered,  and  subsequently^  as  the 
advantages  of  calendering  became  better  known,  work  flowed 
in  upon  him.  In  1819,  William  Sandeman  had  a  calender  at 
Douglasfield  for  finishing  Ms  bleached  goods,  and  a  packing- 
press,  wrought  by  manual  labour,  but  packing  by  it  was  a  slow 
process,  and  the  pressure  comparatively  light 

Few  goods  are  now  sent  off  without  undergoing  some  process 
of  calendering,  as  it  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  the 
fabric,  without  injuring  ita  quality.  The  calenders  employed 
are  heavier,  make  a  more  powerful  impression,  and  put  a  better 
finish  upon  the  goods  than  those  used  in  the  iu&ncy  of  the 
trade.  They  are  of  four,  five,  or  six  bowls  or  rollers,  two  of 
which  are  made  of  paper  and  the  others  of  iron.  Calendering 
machinery  is  now  made  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and  ex- 
cellently suited  for  the  purpose.  The  hydraulic  packing  prebses 
are  powerful  constructions,  and  capable  of  exerting  a  pressurs 
on  the  bales  of  fiom  1,000  to  2,000  tons,  and  upwards.  Ths 
goods  are  beetled,  sarceneted,  cyliudered,  chested,  or  manglsd» 
4c.,  as  may  be  desired^  the  different  style  of  finish  given  the 
goods  being  the  effect  of  putting  them  through  between  the  rol* 
lera  in  particular  ways.  The  goods  are  cropped,  then  slightly 
damped,  preparatory  to  the  caleudering  process.  Afterwards 
they  are  measured,  lapped,  or  made  up  to  suit  the  special  taste  of 
tfie  market  for  which  they  are  intended,  then  packed,  and  shipped. 
In  most  processes  of  calendering  the  goods  are  slightly  contracted 
in  width  and  extended  in  length.  Few  coarse  Linens,  excepting 
those  specially  finished  for  padding,  receive  any  starch  or  jother 
extraneous  gnbstanee,  preparatory  to  calendering,  to  give  them 
an  appearance  of  having  more  body  than  they  really  possess. 
The  firmness  and  consisUncy  of  Lineu  is  ohiefiy  owing  to  Iha 
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quantity  of  fibrous  material  in  the  cloth,  and  this  adds  Talue  to 
Linen  goods.  There  are  now  seven  public  calenders  here,  ^rfiich 
belong  to  highly  respectable  proprietors,  and  the  works  are  large 
airy,  and  well  ventilated,  great  attention  being  paid  to  the  cam- 
fort  and  well  -being  of  the  men.  There  are  no  women  or  children 
employed  in  any  of  the  works.  The  works  are  under  most  care- 
ful management,  every  thing  in  and  about  them  being  maintained 
in  admirable  condition.  In  addition  to  the  public  calenders,  many 
of  the  large  manu£Etcturing  concerns  have  calendering  and  pack- 
ing establishments  of  their  own,  upwards  of  a  thousand  hands 
being  employed  in  the  calendering  department  of  the  trade. 
Extensions  in  calendering  necessarily  keep  pace  with  manufiu^- 
turing  progress. 

The  staple  trade  of  Dundee  has  been  subject  to  violent  perio- 
dical convulsionsi  some  of  which  have  been  local  in  their  charac- 
ter,, and  others  national.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century 
these  changes  were  chiefly  caused  by  the  sudden  rise  or  fall  in 
the  price  of  the  raw  material,  which  moved  up  or  down  with  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  combatants  in  the  wars  of  the  period. 

Flax,  which  in  1809,  rose  to  £150  a  ton,  fell  in  1810  to  £80. 
The  loss  on  stock,  and  the  stagnation  in  trade  which  accom- 
panied and  partly  produced  the  fall,  ruined  nearly  all  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  spinners,  and  for  a  time  there  were 
only  two  spinning-mills  at  work  in  the  town.  In  1812  Flax 
again  rose  greatly,  but  only  to  fall  the  farther  the  two  following 
years,  it  being  £45  a  ton  lower  in  1814  than  in  1812.  Many 
failures,  and  contracted  employment  were  the  inevitable  result. 
In  1815  prices  again  rose  considerably,  but  next  year  they  fell 
to  a  much  lower  point  than  they  had  touched  at  any  previous 
time  this  century,  and  caused  many  bankruptcies.  Each  of 
these  changes,  by  the  compulsory  stoppage  of  production,  threw 
many  of  the  operatives  idle,  and  produced  great  su£fering 
throughout  the  town. 

For  a  long  period  prior  to  the  autumn  of  1825,  trade  had 
been  in  a  healthy  state  in  Dundee,  but,  towards  the  end  of  that 
year,  a  great  commercial  panic  occurred  in  London  and  quickly 
spread  over  the  country.  Many  bankers  failed,  consols  fell  to 
79,  and  trade  became  completely  paralysed.  About  Christmas 
William  Sandeman,  bleacher,  Douglasfield,  and  merchant  in 
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Dundee,  who  in  1810  had  stopped  for  the  then  large  sum  of 
£60,000,  again  failed  for  a  large  amDunt^  and  othere  followed  in 
rapid  euccessioo-  Dundee  had  ita  full  share  of  the  terrible 
calamity^  and  the  hardshipa  and  privationa  which  the  people 
then  suffered  were  most  distressing.  So  great  was  the  stagna- 
tion in  business  here,  that  Goverument  came  to  the  help  of 
the  merchaots,  and,  on  getting  a  deposit  of  goods,  granted 
Exchequer  bills  upon  them.  Many  of  the  largest  merchants 
took  advantage  of  the  aid  so  proffered,  and  it  proved  a  great 
relief  to  them,  and  benefit  to  the  trade.  Early  in  1827  the 
American  trade  revived.  This  gave  an  impulse  to  business,  and 
those  who  bad  weathered  the  storm  of  1826  speedily  made  up 
their  loaaes  again  ;  but  even  yet  that  calamitous  year  is  remem- 
bered with  sorrow  by  all  who  suffered  the  fiery  ordeal. 

In  1834  bagging  was  in  great  demand  far  the  United  States, 
and  handsome  profits  were  realised  by  exporters.  This  stimu- 
lated the  manufacture,  which  was  contiuued  on  an  extensive 
scale  dnriug  1835.  In  the  end  of  that  year  a  great  fire  occurred 
in  New  York,  destroying  property  to  the  extent  of  20,000,000 
dollars,  includiug  a  large  quantity  of  bagging,  and  raining  nearly 
all  the  American  insurance  offices,  some  of  which  only  paid  from 
20  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  claims  upon  them.  To  supply  the 
void  caused  by  this  fire,  great  exertions  were  made  to  send  bag- 
ging out  in  quantity,  and  the  article  was  so  overdone,  that  many 
goods  lay  over  for  years,  and  did  not  ultimately  pay  freight  and 
charges.  The  losses  thus  sustained  brought  ruin  upon  many  of 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  the  first  who  stopped  being 
a  son  of  the  man  who  failed  for  large  amounts  in  1810  and 
1825.  In  this  crisis  the  banks,  as  in  1616,  opened  warehouses, 
received  goods  in  deposit,  and  made  advances  upon  them,  which 
did  much  to  allay  the  panic  and  alleviate  the  distress.  For 
many  months  at  this  trving  period  great  hardships  were  en- 
dured by  the  operatives,  and  it  was  soma  yean  before  buainesa 
was  again  in  a  really  prospeit>us  condition. 

The  next  serious  disaster  was  the  effect  of  the  railway  specula- 
tions in  1847.  During  the  mania  produce  of  all  kinds  rose  to 
fictitious  prices;  and,  when  the  bubble  burst,  goods  became 
anaaleable,  and  fell  far  below  their  intrinsic  value.  The  vast 
looiei  by  the  fall  in  aharea,  in  which  all  bad  speculated,  and  in 
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the  valae  of  merohandiae,  brought  wo  many  to  rain  that  a  gmflral 
banknipt<7  for  a  time  seemed  ineritaUe.  Sameoftheprevione 
panics  had  been  greatly  intensified  in  Dundee  by  orertradiogi 
and  by  the  undue  extension  of  mills  and  ftotories,  but  the  mis- 
fortunes of  1847  were  chiefly  owing  to  speculations  apart  from 
the  regular  trade.  This  town  haying  been  longer  in  catching 
the  fever  than  others,  had  little  time  to  get  helplessly  inydved, 
still  the  ruin  among  merchants  was  widenspread  and  most  seriooa, 
and  the  distress  among  the  working  population,  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  then  high  price  of  provisions,  was  extremely 
severe. 

During  the  Crimean  War  an  immense  demand  sprang  up  for 
ooarse  Linens,  and  the  manufactures  of  Dundee  were  largely  con- 
sumed by  both  beUgerents  during  the  seige  of  SebastopoL  Tba 
profits  then  realised  stimulated  enterprise,  and  led  to  the  ereo- 
tion  of  extensive  new  works  for  spinning  and  weaving  by  power, 
and  to  great  additions  to  previous  ones.  In  this  way  the 
production  was  extended  greatly  beyond  the  legitimate  wants  of 
consumers,  and  mucn  money  was  locked  up  in  buildings  and 
machinery  which  ought  to  have  been  conserved  and  retained  in 
the  trade.  In  1857  the  report  of  the  fidlure  of  a  Trust  Company 
in  America,  followed  by  a  panic  there,  reached  this  country. 
Suddenly  the  storm  burst  over  the  kingdom ;  merchant  princes 
succumbed  to  the  tornado,  and  banks  of  good  repute  gave  way 
before  it. 

In  Scotland  two  banks  closed  their  doors,  unable  to  stand  the 
run  which  was  made  upon  them,  a  thing  before  unknown  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  one  of  them  was  then  closed  for  ever. 
The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  discount  to  10  per  cent.,  but 
this  did  not  check  the  demand  for  gold ;  and  unless  the  (Govern- 
ment had  interposed  its  authority,  and  permitted  the  Bank  to 
violate  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  it  also  would  have  been 
compelled  to  suspend.  Had  this  not  been  averted,  most  disas- 
trous results  woidd  have  followed.  In  Dundee  the  prices  of 
goods  fell  seriously,  in  some  cases  50  per  cent.,  many  failures 
occurred,  and  much  distress  was  endured  by  the  working-classes. 
After  that  period  trade  went  on  regularly,  but  quietly,  until 
the  second  year  of  the  war  in  America  Cottons,  which  had 
Hsen  to  five  times  their  eost  before  the  war,  could  not  be 
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got  in  qUAQtitj,  and  the  roid  wbm  in  mMny  caaet  supplied  by 
Lino0,  which  increafled  the  demand  ihroaghout  the  world.  Tha 
extensire  requir^nenta  of  tha  anniee  in  America,  both  Federal 
and  Confederate,  have  absorbed  an  immense  quantity  of  coarse 
and  heavj  Lineni,  and  caused  the  pressing  demand  for  them 
which  has  kept  the  mills  and  factories  in  full  operation  for  the 
last  two  year  a  The  immediate  effect  of  this  unparalleled  acti* 
vity  has  been  to  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  almost  every  house 
engaged  in  the  Liuen  trade  here,  and  to  the  prosperity  and  im* 
portance  of  the  whole  town.  Part  of  the  wealth  thus  acquired 
has  been  laid  out  in  extending  old  works  or  in  buildiug  new  ones. 
If  thaoe  extensions  arc  kept  within  legitixDate  bounds  they  wiU 
be  profitable  to  the  builders  aud  beueficial  to  the  commuuity,  but 
if  not  they  will  do  injury  to  all  One  marked  effect  of  the  in- 
creased means  at  the  command  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  is, 
that  instead  of  payments  being  made  as  formerly  by  loog  dated 
bills^  they  now  generally  in  oasL  This  shows  that  the  wealth  ii 
Dot  fictitious  but  real 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  Dundee  Commer* 
dal  and  Shipping  OuxetU  of  2d  May  1840 : — 

**  Direct  Trade  with  India. — We  have  this  week  to  record 
an  important  event  couDected  with  the  trade  of  our  port — the 
arrival  of  the  barque  Sclma,  Luckier  from  Calcutta  direct 
This  is  the  first  arrival  of  any  vessel  from  the  East  Indies  with 
a  cargo  for  Dundee.  The  Belma  is  the  property  of  Mr  WiUiam 
Davidson,  shipowner,  and  was  built  here  some  years  ago.  She 
has  a  miscellaneous  cargo,  coosistiog  chiefly  of  Jute  hemp, 
sugar,  rice^  &c.  We  regard  this  as  honourable  to  the  enterprise 
of  our  merchants,  and  trust  it  is  only  a  beginning  to  a  pros-^ 
perons  trade  with  the  British  dominions  in  the  East*  The 
Selma  cast  anchor  in  Carolina  Roads  on  Sunday  morning,  26th 
April,  after  a  passage  of  156  days,  and  was  towed  into  Earl 
Grey  s  Dock  on  Wednesday^  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  East  Indiaman.'* 
The  following  are  the  particulars  of  her  cargo : — '  Selmii,  (258, 
of  Dundee)t  Luckie,  from  Calcutta,  with  850  bales  Jute  hemp, 
400  bags  rice,  200  bags  sugar,  197  bags  linseed,  40  buffalo 
horns,  1  box  preserves,  4  cases  preserved  ginger,  5  canisters 
arrow  root,  1,900  cocoa  nutA|  12  coils  rope,  29  pieces  teak  wood, 
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100  pieces  bamboo,  7  bandlee  country  twine,  2  boxes  tea,  6 
hhds.  wine,  and  3  boxes,  2  baskets  shells,  for  William  David- 
son ;  376  bales  Jute  hemp,  for  David  Keith;  100  bags  rioet  25 
bags  black  pepper,  3  b^gs  cloves,  and  1  bag  nutmegs,  for  Oeo. 
R  Baxter ;  135  bags  rice,  and  75  bags  linseed,  for  D.  and  J. 
Moncur,  &;.,  &;.,  &c/" 

In  April  1864,  twenty-four  years  after  the  arrival  here  of  the 
first  vessel  from  Calcutta  with  Jute,  there  were  nine  ships  in  the 
port  which  had  arrived  direct  from  Calcutta,  the  united  cargoes 
of  which  were  44,276  bales  of  Jute,  and  a  few  hundred  bales  of 
cuttings,  besides  linseed,  &c.  Other  two  vessels  would  have 
been  here  at  same  time  with  a  farther  quantity  of  8,560  bales, 
but  they  were  unfortunately  stranded  or  lost  when  almost  at 
their  destination.  One  vessel  with  2,641  bales  had  come  in  the 
previous  month,  and  seven  other  ships  are  known  to  be  on  the 
way,  the  cargoes  of  which  amount  to  41,850  bales,  making  a 
total  of  97,327  bales  of  Jute.  It  is  expected  that  several  other 
vessels  will  yet  come  direct  from  Calcutta  to  Dundee  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  So  great  has  been  the  increase  of  the  trade 
since  the  remarks  on  the  subject — ^page  65— were  written,  that 
it  is  estimated  the  direct  shipments  this  year  will  be  about 
110,000  bales,  of  the  value  when  landed  here  of  £400,000. 

The  more  direct  any  trade  can  be  carried  on  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer^  and  the  fewer  hands  the  material  passes 
through  in  its  various  transformations  from  the  raw  to  the 
manufactured  state,  the  cheaper  will  the  goods  be  produced. 
This  vast  extension  of  so  legitimate  a  branch  of  trade,  is  there- 
fore gratifying.  Messrs  Gilroy  and  Messrs  Cox,  the  largest 
consumers,  now  employ  their  own  ships  in  this  trade,  and  the 
'*East  Indiamen**  belonging  to  Dundee  are  already  a  large  and 
valuable  fleet. 

From  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  Jute  consumed  here, 
kindly  furnished  by  John  Mitchell,  of  Arngask,  it  appears  that 
in  1851  there  were  only  five  firms  here  who  used  more  than  100 
bales  a  week,  the  largest  consumers  being  Gilroy  Brothers,  put 
down  at  200  bales.  Now,  of  the  about  forty  houses  in  Dundee 
and  neighbourhood  who  spin  Jute,  seven-eighths  of  them  cut  up 
more  than  100  bales  a  week,  and  Bome  firms,  as  already  men- 
tioned,, use  about  ten  times  thin  quantity. 
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The  FlaJt  trade  h  chieflj  in  the  hands  of  a 'few  respectable 
firms,  agenta  for  hotiBea  at  the  various  shipping  ports  in  Russia, 
Fruesiai  Ac.  Sometimes  the  spinuers  contract  with  the  agents 
during  the  winter  for  Flax  to  be  shipped  b?  their  constituents 
on  the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  spring,  at  a  free*on-hoard 
price,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  agreed  on  ;  and  sometimes  orders  are 
given  by  the  spinners  to  be  executed  if  they  can  be  done  within 
certain  prescribed  terms.  Unlimited  orders  are  now  rarely  en- 
trusted to  the  foreign  merchants.  Large  quantities  of  Flax,  tow, 
&c,,  are  anoually  consigned  by  the  merrhants  abroad  to  their  con* 
stituents  here,  who  sell  it  to  consumers,  chnrging  a  commission 
for  their  trouble,  and  this  is  the  most  legitimate  mode  of  con* 
ducting  the  bnsineas,  and  the  most  convenient  to  the  spinner. 
An  approximation  to  the  quantity  used  in  the  district  is  sup- 
plied by  the  tabular  statements  appended. 

Of  late  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
structure  of  the  spinning-mills  in  Dundee.  It  was  dif&cult  to 
make  much  alteration  upon  the  outward  appearance  of  some  of 
the  older  works,  but  where  this  was  practicable  it  has  been  done. 
Internally  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  ventilation,  con- 
veniences of  various  kinds  for  the  comfort  of  the  workers  have 
been  provided,  and  the  employment  rendered  as  healthy  as 
possible.  The  recently  built  mills  have  been  constructed  on 
the  most  approved  principle,  with  every  modern  appliance  for 
the  physical  comfort  of  the  operative ;  and  the  danger  to  health, 
consequent  upon  the  nature  of  the  employment,  has  been  reduced 
to  the  minimum  point.  Some  of  the  new  works,  entirely  fire^ 
proof,  are  most  imposing  structures,  palatial  in  appearance, 
colossal  in  extent,  and,  in  durability,  magnificence,  or  comfort, 
unsurpassed  by  the  mills  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  or 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world 

Although  a  tabular  statement  of  the  proprietors  of  spinning- 
mills  and  power-loom  factories,  with  some  details  of  the  respec- 
tive works,  are  given,  a  distinct  notice  of  a  few  of  the  larger 
eatabli^hments,  employing  more  than  one  thousand  bands,  and 
whose  recently  erected  works  are  unusually  imposing,  will  not  be 
altogether  a  work  of  supererogation 

The  most  extensive  spinning  and  manufacturing  concern  here 
IS  that  of  Baxter  Brothers  &  Co.     The  head  of  the  firm  is  Sir 
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Dayid  Baxter,  bart.,  of  Eilmaion^  the  chief  of  the  merchaot 
prinoee  of  Dnndee.  Sir  David  has  performed  many  genetoas 
deeds  to  his  native  town,  but  his  crowning  act  of  princely  mnni- 
ficence,  in  conjunction  with  his  sisters,  in  presenting  the  noUa 
Baxter  Park  to  the  people  of  Dundee,  has  raised  him  high  in 
the  admiration  of  the  good  and  great  of  the  land.  In  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  century,  William  Baxter,  the  father  of  Sir  David, 
was  engaged  in  the  Linen  trade.  He  was  an  intelligent  and 
much  respected  merchant,  and  during  his  long  and  honourable 
career  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  compeers.  In  1822  he, 
along  with  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  as  Wm.  Baxter  &  Son, 
erected  a  spinning-miU,  of  15  horse-power,  in  the  lower  Deoa. 
Before  this  date  the  family  had  a  mill  at  Glamis.  In  1825, 
Baxter  Brothers  A  Oo.  (other  sons  having  been  assumed  aa 
partners)  put  up  another,  and  a  larger  work,  to  the  northward, 
of  80  horse-power.  Subsequently  additions  were  made  to  it, 
and  an  engine  of  90  horse-power  substituted  for  the  others.  In 
1833  the  erection  of  Upper  Dens  Works  was  commenced,  and 
for  the  last  thirty  years  progress  and  improvement  there  have 
been  constant. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  firm  experimented  in  power-looms 
so  early  as  1826,  and  in  1836  went  largely  into  them.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Thomson's  ''  History  of  Dundee,"  that  in  1846 
the  firm  had  io  operation  in  Lower  Dens  Mills,  1  engine  of  90 
horse-power,  driving  3028  spindles  for  dry  spun  Flax  and  tow ; 
Upper  Dens  Works,  2  engines  of  70  and  35  »  105  horse- 
power, driving  2,136  spindles  on  dry  tow,  and  5,872  of  wet 
spinning — ^together,  8,008  spindles ;  being  a  total  of  11,036 
spindles.  Also,  2  engines  of  30  horse-power  coupled  -i-  60 
horse-power,  driving  256  power-looms,  intended  to  be  increased 
to  420 ;  and  a  calender  work,  with  an  engine  of  10  horse-power, 
the  total  power  being  265  horses.  Since  that  date  the  increase 
has  been  continuous  and  rapid.  They  now  contain  16  steam- 
engines,  of  the  aggregate  of  615  nominal  horse-power,  20,000 
spindles,  and  1,200  power-looms,  and  employ  about  4,000  hands. 

The  material  used  by  Messrs  Baxter  consists  chiefly  of  Flax 
and  tow,  with  a  little  Hemp.  This  firm  is  perhaps  the  only 
one  here  who  have  never,  at  any  period,  cpnn  Jute  in  their 
works.    In  point  of  consumption  of  raw  material  they  are  tiia 
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largest  Liaeo  mauufactuTerfi  id  tha  world,  no  firm  using  nearlsr 
as  much  weight  of  Flax,  Ac,  aa  they  do.  The  goodB  made  hj 
them  consist  of  fiail-cloth,  flheetioge,  dowlaa,  duckit,  &c,,  for  the 
exoelleDt  qualitj  of  which  they  have  an  estahliflhed  reputation. 
In  addition  to  the  yam  spun  in  the  works,  the  MeBsrs  Bax- 
ter purchaae  largely  from  other  spinners ;  and  the  whole  goods 
produced  by  them  are  calendered  and  made  up  within  the  work, 
and  sent  out  in  bales,  or  as  may  otherwise  be  required  by  their 
ciiEtomers ;  the  value  being  about  a  million  staling  a  year* 
There  are  several  distinct  spioning-mills  in  the  Dens  Works, 
but  the  larger  one,  on  the  north  side  of  and  fronting  Priuoes 
Street,  is  a  noble  structure,  of  about  250  feet  in  length 
and  four  lofty  storeys  in  height,  besides  attics*  The  en- 
gines  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  over  them  is 
&  fine  statue  of  James  Watt.  Within  the  works  there  is  a 
foundry  and  mechanic  shops^  where  much  of  the  spinning 
and  weaving  machinery  used  in  the  works  are  made.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  works  are  erected  extends  to  upwards 
of  10  acres,  and  it  is  nearly  all  cx)vered  with  the  mills,  factories, 
warehouses,  and  other  necessary  premises  required  for  carrying 
on  so  extensive  an  establishment.  The  buildings  are  most  lub- 
■tantial  and  the  machinery  of  the  highest  class,  the  internal 
arrangements  admirable,  and  the  management  of  the  works  per- 
fect This  excellence  has  been  attained  by  Peter  Carmichael, 
the  partner,  who  for  many  years  ha^  taken  the  superintendence 
of  the  works, 

Logie  Works,  belonging  to  A.  A  D.  Edward  &  Co.,  situated 
at  the  west  end  of  Scouringbum,  were  begun  in  1828,  the  first 
0team*engine  being  of  3U  horse-power.  In  1833  the  work  was 
enlarged  ;  and  subsequently  several  additions  were  mode.  In 
184(>  it  contained  two  engines,  of  90  and  70  g»  160  horse- 
power, driving  in  all  14,0G8  spindles;  but  it  has  since  then 
been  again  and  again  extended.  The  mill  fronting  the  Scour- 
ingburn  is  about  300  feet  long,  and  is  of  four  storeys  and  attioi 
in  height  Though  not  quite  so  lofty  as  one  or  two  of  the  more 
modern  structures,  it  was  sfiacious  for  its  day^  being  then  the 
largest  building  in  town,  and  it  is  still  a  most  imposing  and 
handsome  erection.  This  null  forms  one  side  of  a  large  open 
quadrangular  court ;  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  aides,  which 
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Are  high  and  eztensiye,  are  used  as  heckling  and  preparing- 
rooms,  and  the  whole  are  fire- proof  throughout. 

In  184C  forty  power-looms  were  put  in  operation  in  the  range 
forming  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  mill  court,  but  as  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  make  room  here  for  the  continued  io- 
crease,  a  large  fire-proof  power-loom  factory  was  erected  in  1851 
on  the  nursery  grounds  immediately  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  spinning-milL  This  factory  is  a  handsome  building  of  four 
storeys,  and  the  power-looms  being  all  placed  on  one  open  floor, 
partly  in  the  main  building,  and  in  a  line  of  parallel  sheds 
running  behind  it  to  the  south.  The  two  upper  storeys  of  the 
main  building  are  used  as  winding,  warping,  and  preparing 
flats.  Adjoining  the  power  loom  factory  is  the  fire-proof  calen- 
der lapping  and  packing  house.  Contiguous  to  the  works,  and 
fronting  lililnbank  Road  and  Scouringburny  are  the  requisite 
warehouses  for  Flax,  Jute,  &c. 

The  machinery  now  in  operation  consists  of  17,000  spindles 
and  COO  power-looms,  with  the  necessary  preparing,  calendering, 
mangling,  and  packing  machines,  employing  altogether  about 
2,500  hands.  The  works  are  driven  by  5  engines  of  260  horse- 
power. 

For  a  long  time  the  IVIessrs  Edward  spun  only  Flax  and  tow, 
but  latterly  they  have  added  the  spinning  and  manufacture  of 
Jute.  Their  machinery  keeps  pace  with  the  times,  modem  im- 
provements being  readily  adopted,  and  the  whole  kept  in  first- 
rate  working  order.  The  yams  produced  are  dry  spun  Flax, 
tow,  and  Jute,  and  wet  spun  Flax  and  tow  of  all  sizes.  The 
goods  manufactured  are  sail-cloth,  duck,  dowlas,  shirtings  of  all 
widths,  up  to  three  yards  wide,  diapers,  hessians,  and  indeed  all 
descriptions  of  Linen  or  Jute  goods,  suited  either  for  the  English 
or  foreign  markets.  Linen  damasks  of  various  widths  and 
qualities  are  also  manufactured,  and  this  is  the  only  establish- 
ments in  the  district  where  figured  Linens  are  produced  to  any 
extent  by  power. 

The  internal  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  works  is  excel- 
lent. The  material  of  which  the  manufactured  article  is  to  con- 
sist goes  from  department  to  department  systematically,  until  it 
is  despatched  from  the  packing-house  in  bales,  either  for  the 
English  trade  or  for  the  remote  markets  of  the  world.    The 
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sitoatioii  of  the  workn  is  very  good  and  healthy,  being  almost  in 
the  country,  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  green  fields  and 
nursery  grounds, 

Uoquestionably  the  largest  and  most  im|iosiog  btdlding  set  apart 
for  spinning  and  weaving  ia  that  recently  erected  by  Gilroy  Brothers 
4  Co.,  in  Lochee  Koad,  and  forming  part  of  Tay  Works.  This 
building  is  392  feet  in  length,  the  wings  of  four  storeys  in  height, 
beaidea  attics,  and  the  centre  of  five  storeys,  the  altitude  to 
the  top  of  the  pediment  being  90  feet.  The  masonry  is  built 
in  regular  courses,  the  centre  and  wings  being  ornamented  by 
rustic  corners,  the  whole  building  being  of  the  most  substautial 
character,  and  fire-proof  throughout.  In  the  frieze  of  the  j)edi* 
ment  over  the  centre  portion,  the  Dundee  arms,  on  a  large  scale, 
are  sculptured  in  stone ;  and  on  the  apex  is  a  splendid  colos- 
sal statue  of  Minerva  (upwards  of  ten  feet  high),  with  the 
epindte  and  distaff,  which  aptly  crowns  this  magnidceut  struc- 
ture. Internally  every  thing  is  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  exterior,  and  the  spirited  proprietors  have  lelt  nothing 
undone  which  could  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  employes  within. 
This  stately  pile  only  fonns  a  portion  of  Tay  Works,  which  ex- 
tend in  all  nearly  1000  feet  along  the  Lochee  Koad,  with  mills, 
power-loom  weaving  factory,  and  other  erections  necessary 
for  the  subsidiary  branchea  of  the  establishment,  behind.  The 
works  contain  five  steam-engines  of  240  horse-power,  10,096 
Rpindles,  and  3(.H>  power-looms,  and  give  emplojment  to  1,700 
hands  ;  and  within  a  short  period  these  figures  will  be  con- 
siderably increased.  In  1851  the  power  employed  by  Messrs 
Gilroy  was  only  80  horses,  so  that  the  progress  since  made  has 
been  very  great.  The  classes  of  goods  manufactured  are  chiefly  of 
Jute,  and  comprise  hessians.  sacking,  bagging,  kc,  which  are 
calendered  within  the  works,  and  sent  out  in  bales  ready  packed 
for  market.  The  firm  have  also  many  haDd*looms,  and  employ 
in  aU  upwards  of  2000  people.  Tay  Works  are  arranged  on 
the  most  approved  principle,  the  machinery  is  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, and  no  expense  is  spared  tu  keep  it  in  first  rate  order. 
The  internal  economy  oi  the  work  is  as  near  perfection  as  it  is 
possible  to  attain,  and  every  department  is  conducted  with 
clock -like  regiUarity. 

The  spinning- mill  at  Bow  Bridge  Works,  built  by  J,  and 

fi  R 
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A.  D.  Grimond  in  1857,  is  perhaps  the  finest  structure  of  its  kind 
in  existence,  and  with  its  erection  a  new  era  in  spinning  mills 
was  inaugurated.    It  only  forms  a  portion  of  the  proposed  build- 
ings, but  from  its  great  elevation,  and  noble  parts,  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent instalment  of  the  complete  work.    This  erection,  entirely  fire- 
proof, is  190  feet  in  length,  110  in  width  on  the  basement  floor  and 
52  on  the  others,  and  71  feet  in  height  to  the  easing.     The  four 
floors  are  respectively  18, 17, 16,  and  16  feet  high,  and  the  attic 
has  the  lull  height  of  the  roof  thrown  into  it.    The  basement 
storey  is  built  of  rock  rustic,  and  the  others  of  best  square  rubble. 
The  engine-room  is  a  model  of  stability  and  elegance,  lighted 
by  plate-glass  windows  on  two  sides.    The  windows  in  the  mill, 
are  10  feet  by  5i^,  with  circular  tops,  which  open  for  ventilation, 
and  the  building  is  beautifully  painted.     The  engines,  two  of 
50  horse-power  each,  work  together,  with  a  large  cog-wheel  be- 
tween them,  which  turns  the  machinery,  at  same  time  acting  as  a 
fly-wheeL    Economy  of  labour,  being  an  important  matter,  has 
been  a  guiding  principle,  and  with  that  view  the  material  travels 
from  machine  to  machine  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
manual  labour,  not  stopping  in  its  course  until  it  is  trans- 
formed from  the  original  fibre  to  the  finished  thread,  warped 
or  prepared  for  the  loom.      The  boilers  are  in  a  fire-proof 
building  apart  from  the  mill,  and  were  the  largest  here  at 
the  time  they  were  put  in.      The  engines  and  boilers  were 
made  at  Bolton,  and  are  of  superior  construction  and  finish. 
The  mill  was  designed  with  great  care,  and  is  altogether,  both 
externally  and  internally,  a  model  work,  and  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed for  stability,  simple  grandeur,  superiority  of  machineiy, 
or  admirable  arrangement  throughout.     Messrs  Grimond  have 
for  some  years  had  large  hand-loom  factories  at  Maxwelltown, 
&c.,  for  the  supply  of  goods  for  their  home  trade,  having  ware- 
houses in  London,  Manchester,  Belfast,  &c.,  and  recently  they 
have  added  power-looms,  both  at  their  Bowbridge  and  Maxwell- 
town  establishments.      Their  works  now  contain  five  steam- 
engines  of  132  horse-power,  with  3,600  spindles,  and  136  power- 
looms  ;  about  600  hands  being  employed  in  these  departments. 
At  their  extensive  hand-loom  works  they  employ  nearly  1000 
people,  making  about  1,600  hands  in  all.     The  goods  Messrs 
Grimond  make  are  hessians,  sacking,  carpeting,  matting,  hearth 
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ni^,  &c.  They  have  lately  put  up  a  calendering  work,  and 
will  now  be  enabled  to  send  off  the  goods  ready  packed  for 
shipmeBt 

The  several  mills  belonging  to  Oliver  Gourlay  Miller  spiii  more 
yam  on  the  aggregate,  with  one  or  two  exceptionB,  tJian  those  of 
any  other  firm  in  Bcotland.  Mr  Miller  is  successor  to  the  old- 
establiMhed  firm  of  J.  &  W,  Browu,  who  in  184tl  had  three  mills, 
of  75  horse-power,  containing  3,576  spindlee.  He  is  son-iti-law  to 
the  junior  partner  of  that  firm,  who  was  a  practical  spinner  in 
1809,  and  from  whose  **  Eenainiscencesof  Flaxspinning"  variouii 
extracts  and  details  are,  with  the  kind  permission  of  tlie  author, 
given  in  this  volume.  The  works  were  extensive  when  Mr 
Miller  entered  into  possession  of  them,  but  he  has  recently  ex- 
tended and  improved  the  old  mills,  and  erected  a  large  new 
ose.  They  are  all  contiguous,  and  comprise  the  following 
miUfi,  viz. : — Arch,  2  engines  of  46  horse-power,  and  3,728 
Bplndles ;  Bast,  2  engines,  38  horse-power,  and  1 ,200  spindles ; 
North,  1  engine,  25  horse-power,  1,740  spindles;  Column,  2 
engines,  46  horse-power,  2,606  spindles;  and  8outh  Mills  (old 
and  new  together),  3  engines,  105  horse-power,  5,760  spindles  ; 
— in  all,  10  engines,  2C0  horse-power,  16,970  spindles.  Mr 
Miller  8  great  staples  are  Flax  and  tow,  but  ho  also  spins  a 
little  Jute,  The  organization  of  the  several  works  is  complete, 
the  machinery  of  the  most  approved  constrnctioo,  and  it  is  kept 
quite  up  with  the  age  in  every  modern  improvemeut.  Mr  Miller 
has  attained  celebrity  for  the  quality  of  bis  yarns,  the  whole  of 
which  he  sells  in  the  market,  in  the  raw  state,  or  bleached, 
creamed,  or  otherwise  prepared,  as  he  does  not  manufacture  any 
of  them  into  cloth.  The  prize  medal  for  quality  of  dry  spun  yarn 
was  awarded  to  &Ir  Miller  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862. 

Bt  Boque's  Spinning- work  and  Wallaoe  Power-Loom  Work, 
belonging  to  W.  II.  Morison  &  Co.,  are  extensive  establish- 
ments. The  spinning  mills  contain  3  steam-engines,  with  an 
aggregate  of  92  horse-power,  and  4,000  spindles  ;  and  the  power- 
loom  works,  which  are  at  some  distance  from  the  mills,  two 
engines,  together  of  100  hora&>power,  and  510  power-looms, 
with  the  necessary  calendering  machinery  for  finishing  the 
Linens  made  at  the  works.  The  power-loom  factory  has  a 
handsome  frontage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  and  as  it  stands 
br8 
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on  a  rising  ground,  fronting  the  south,  it  has  a  commanding 
appearance.  These  works  were  recently  acquired  by  the  firm, 
and  are  now  in  active  operation.  Together  they  are  most  sait- 
able  for  the  trade,  and  efficiently  conducted ;  and  they  employ 
about  1,700  hands. 

Seafield  Works,  belonging  to  Thomson,  Shepherd,  and  Briggs 
have  risen  with  surprising  rapidity,  having  been  begun  little  more 
than  ten  years  ago^  and  now  they  contain  seven  steam-engines  of 
165  horse-power,  6000  spindles  and  120  power-looms.  The 
works  also  contain  upwards  of  450  hand-looms,  the  total  number 
of  people  employed  being  2,000.  The  older  portions  of  these  works 
have  been  quite  eclipsed  by  the  new  mill  and  power-loom  shed, 
which  have  been  built  to  the  south  of  them.  This  mill  is  a 
splendid  building,  about  300  feet  in  length,  and  four  storeys  and 
attics  in  height,  and  the  factory,  which  communicates  with  the 
mill,  is  of  the  same  length  and  nearly  square.  The  machinery 
is  only  in  course  of  being  put  into  the  new  erections,  but  when 
completed  the  productive  powers  of  the  works  will  be  doubled. 
The  firm  spin  Jute  chiefly,  and  manufacture  carpeting,  cocoa- 
nut-matting,  sacking,  bagging,  &c.,  which  are  caJendered  and 
made  up  on  the  premises. 

Several  other  firms  have  large  spinning  and  weaving  estab- 
lishments, which,  had  space  admitted,  it  would  have  been  desir- 
able to  refer  to  specially,  as  the  organization  of  these  works  is, 
in  every  respect,  quite  equal  to  those  detailed.  Indeed,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  so  thoroughly  bent  on  utilitarian  improve- 
ments, that  every  spinning  and  weaving  establishment  in  town 
has  made  wonderful  progress,  and  the  description  of  those  given 
is,  to  some  extent,  applicable  to  all,  even  the  most  unpretending, 
and  all  are  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

The  warehouses  in  which  the  raw  material  sent  here  for  sale 
is  stored  were,  at  one  time,  very  temporary  erections  A  most 
serious  fire  occurred  about  eight  years  ago,  by  which  several 
warehouses  and  their  contents,  to  the  value  of  nearly  £50,000, 
were  destroyed  or  injured.  This  caused  more  attention  to  be  paid 
to  their  construction.  Subsequently  several  fires  occurred  in 
Flax  warehouses,  and  the  fire  offices  adopted  a  tariff  specially  for 
them,  which  has  compelled  proprietors  to  effect  improvements 
upon  the  buildings,  and  thus  lessen  the  risk  of  fire,  but  they  are 
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itUl  far  from  Wmg  perfect.  A  very  handsome  mage  of  ware- 
Louees  has  been  buUt  by  Robert  Fleming,  on  the  aite  of  some  of 
those  destroyed,  whicli  do  credit  to  the  proprietor. 

Although  there  is  apparently  great  risk  £rom  6re  in  spioomg- 
niills,  yet,  for  many  years,  there  have  been  fewer  serious  fires  in 
them  than  in  Fkx  warehouses.  A  few  months  ago,  the  Royal 
Insurance  Company,  taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  resolved, 
with  that  spirit  of  liberality  for  which  the  office  has  been  so  long 
proverbial,  to  give  the  spinners  the  advantage,  and  reduced  the 
premium  on  this  class  of  risks  to  the  extent  of  fully  30  per  cent. 
This  large  reduction  eflected  a  saving  of  several  thouiand  pounds 
a  year  to  the  spinners,  and  they,  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  boon,  have  very  generally  given  the  Royal  a  full  share  of 
their  iusunuices. 

Some  of  the  spinners  have  their  countiDg-rooms  at  their  mills, 
but  others  have  them  in  and  around  the  '*  Cowj^ate,"  wliich  is  the 
common  market-place  for  the  Linen  trade  of  ihe  town ;  and  aU 
attend  that  mart  daily,  much  of  the  business  being  transacted  on 
the  street.  As  stocks  of  yarn  and  Linen  are  now  usually  kept 
at  the  mills  and  factories,  or  in  the  pubhc  calenders,  where  the 
goods  can  be  inspected,  extensive  premibes  near  the  ''  market" 
are  unnecessary,  and  a  plain  room  or  two  generally  suffice  for 
counting-houses.  A  tew  years  ago  Alexander  Easson  erected  a 
range  of  elegant  offices  adjoining  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  with 
it  forming  a  liandsome  square,  far  more  suitable  lor  tlie  mer- 
chants meeting  for  business  purposes  than  the  public  street,  but 
it  is  not  taken  advantage  of,  as  **use  and  wont"  attaches  them  iu 
the  old  resort,  the  far-famed  **  Cowgate.** 

Jaffc  Brothers,  merchants,  have  recently  erected  in  Seagate, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  Cowgate/'  a  magniticcnt  warehouse,  with 
splendid  counting-rooms  and  other  conveniences  for  carrying 
on  their  extensive  business.  It  would  add  to  the  architectural 
embelUsbments  of  the  town  were  others  to  follow  their  spirited 
example,  and  put  up  equally  useful  and  ornamental  premises. 

The  lioyal  Exchange  is  a  handsome  building,  unlbrtunately 
built  on  a  bad  foundation,  which  haa  hitherto  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  complete  the  elegant  tower  intended  to  have 
been  put  up,  and  which  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
lieuuty  of  the  strncture.  The  reading-room  in  the  building  is  a 
chaste  and  pretty  apartment*  but  it  would  have  been  more  cou- 
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venient  had  it  been  on  the  ground  floor,  instead  of  up  a  flight 
of  Btairs.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  whose  auspioeB 
the  Exchange  is  conducted,  was  recently  Incorporated  by  ILojbI 
Charter,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  stability  thus  given  it  wiU 
increase  its  importance  and  extend  its  usefulness. 

The  Linens  manufactured  in  Dundee  comprise  Flax,  Hemp, 
and  Jute  goods,  line  and  tow,  and  mixtures  of  them  in  varions 
proportions,  and  formed  in  many  ways.  Several  of  the  fabrics 
are  made  in  imitation  of  the  Linens  originally  produced  in 
Germany,  Bussia,  Spain,  and  other  countries.  The  classes  of 
Linens  made  are  numerous ;  and  as  every  quality  is  finished 
and  lapped  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  suit  them  for  the  different 
markets  of  the  world,  their  names  are  l^on.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  various  sub-divisions  of  each  class  of 
Linens,  but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  leading  fabrics  manu- 
factured :  — Sail-clothy  brown,  boiled  and  bleached  ;  Duck ; 
Spriggs ;  Canvas  Padding ;  Sheeting,  brown^  creamed,  checked, 
bleached,  &c. ;  Dowlas ;  Diaper  and  Damask ;  Hessiau  Sheet- 
ing; Sacking;  Hop-pocketing;  Bagging;  Tarpauling;  Ham- 
mocking  ;  Scrims ;  Carpeting ;  Hearth  Bugs ;  Matting,  &c., 
&c.  In  the  manufacture  of  many  of  these  Linens  the  art  of  the 
bleacher  and  dyer  is  taxed  to  produce  snowy  whiteness  or  bril- 
liant hues ;  and  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  some  of  the  fabrics 
produced  can  scarcely  be  excelled. 

It  was  intended  to  give  a  tabular  statement  of  the  steam-en- 
gines, horse-power,  spindles,  power-looms,  hand-looms,  and  per- 
sons employed  in  the  Linen  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Dundee  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  In  consequence  of 
many  of  the  hand-looms  being  placed  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
weavers,  it  was  not  practicable  to  ascertain  their  number,  and  they 
have  been  excluded  from  the  statement.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
5,000  hand-looms  still  in  operation  in  Dundee,  but,  as  the  dis- 
taff and  the  spinning-wheel  have  been  superseded  by  the  spindle, 
so  in  like  manner  the  power-loom  is  fast  displacing  those  wrought 
by  manual  labour,  and  in  a  few  years  hand-looms,  in  this  district, 
will  be  numbered  with  the  things  that  were. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  there  arc,  in  May  1864, 160 
steam-engines  engaged  in  the  staple  trade  of  Dundee  and  Lochee, 
of  the  aggregate  of  4,621  horse-power.  The  number  of  spindles 
are  170,552,  and  the  power-looms,  6,709    The  total  number  of 
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hands  employed,  accordiDg  to  the  table,  arc  36,020;  but  the 
figures  do  oot,  io  many  cases,  represent  those  only  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Bpinning  mills  and  power^loom  foctorita*  Several 
of  the  bouses  have  many  hand-looms  in  operation,  and  the 
weavers  and  others  employed  in  and  about  them  are  included, 
because,  from  the  intimate  union  between  the  two  classes  in 
several  of  the  works,  it  was  not  possible  to  separate  them  into 
component  partfi — ^workers  iit  machinery  and  by  baud. 

The  manufacturers  who  employ  hand-looms  only  ore  not  in- 
cluded in  the  table,  and  the  nmnber  of  operatives  in  their  em- 
ploy could  not  be  correctly  ascertaiot-d  and  are  not  given.  Many 
of  the  hand-loom  manufacturers  have  recently  got  small  steam- 
engines  to  drive  winding  machinery,  cylinders,  4c.,  but  even 
with  these  adjunct**  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can,  in  many  fabrics, 
compete  with  those  who  have  power-looms. 

The  coaGumption  of  Flax,  Tow  and  Codilla,  Hemp,  and  Jute  in 
Dundee,  is  at  present  about  70,000  tons  per  annum ,  which  at  anave- 
rage  value  of  £35,  makes  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  £2,450,000. 

The  quantity  of  yarn  now  spun  here  weekly  may  be  about 
500,000  spindles,  or  25,000,000  per  annum,  which  at  3a  per 
epindle,  is  £3,750,000.  No  data  exists  whereby  an  approxima- 
tion even  of  the  quantity  of  yarns  exported  from  Dundee  can  be 
arrived  at,  but  it  must  be  considerable.  Neither  is  there  any 
data  to  assist  in  estimating  the  yards  of  Linen  manufactured 
here,  or  their  value,  but  perhaps  the  total  value  of  the  yams  and 
Linens  produced  in  Dundee,  for  home  and  foreign  consumption, 
may  amount  to  about  £5,000,000,  of  which  about  one-lialf  is 
exported,  and  the  other  half  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  wages  paid  to  those  engaged  in  the  staple  trade  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  Perhaps,  in  round  numbers,  it  may  not  be  very 
wide  of  the  mark  to  estimate  the  people  directly  engaged  in  the 
Linen  manufacture  here  at  50,000,  and  the  wages  paid  to  them 
weekly  at  £20,000,  or  say  £1,OCX),000  per  annum.  The  total 
poptilation  of  Dundee  now  considerably  exceeds  100,000,  and  if 
the  estimate  given  be  correct,  it  shows  that  about  50  per  cent. 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  staple  trade  of  the  town. 
In  addition  to  the  hands  directly  employed  in  the  Linen 
trade,  a  large  number  ore  engaged  in  auxUiar}'  branches  in  and 
around  the  ton^n,  vix.,  engineers  and  machine-makcm,  tlaxdre}>»- 
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sers,  bleachers,  dyers,  calenderers,  carters,  &c.,  &c. ;  indoed,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  are  directly  or  indiieoUy 
engaged  in,  or  supported  by,  the  Linen  trade. 

The  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  the  spinning  and  power-loom 
works  in  Dundee  and  Lochee  may  be  estimated  at  £2,000,000. 
The  Flax,  tow,  &c.,  bought  by  spinners  and  others  in  Russia, 
Prussia,  &c.,  and  the  Jute  imported  direct  from  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  what  is  purchased  in  London  and  Liverpool,  are  almost 
wholly  paid  for  in  cash.  The  credit  system  in  the  purchase  of 
goods  on  the  spot  is  latterly  all  but  extinct,  cash  payments  being 
now  the  rule  and  biDs  the  exception.  Many  of  the  merchants 
export  yam  and  Linen,  but  especially  the  latter,  to  the  various 
markets  of  the  world,  and  it  is  from  six  to  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  and  sometimes  even  longer,  before  remittances  are  re- 
ceived for  same.  These  several  operations,  from  their  magnitude, 
necessarily  imply  large  means,  but  what  the  floating  capital  now 
engaged  in  the  trade  here  really  is,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  no 
approximation  even  can,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  be  given. 
It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Dundee  that  Jute  was  in- 
troduced into  its  manufactures.  Since  then  the  extension  of  the 
town  has  been  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  progress  made 
in  incorporating  this  fibre  into  its  staple  trade.  During  the  last 
two  years,  in  consequence  of  the  cotton  famine  and  the  American 
war,  the  demand  for  Linen,  as  already  mentioned,  has  increased 
amazingly.  Flax  has  been  an  important  article,  as  genuine 
Linens  have  been  largely  consumed,  and  this  branch  of  the 
trade  has  enjoyed  universal  proRperity.  Its  Oriental  sister.  Jute, 
has,  however,  been  a  more  important  fibre  here,  as  its  products 
are  cheap  yet  sightly,  and  they  have  afforded  a  ready  means  for 
supplying  the  extraordinaiy  demand  for  low  class  Linens.  The 
consumption  of  this  article  has  therefore  increased  enormously, 
and  is  still  extending,  and  it  may  now  be  called  the  great  staple 
of  Dundee.  Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  Jute  for  the  past 
two  years,  this  trade  has  been  very  remimerative,  and  some  par- 
ties have  realized  handsome  fortunes  in  it.  The  superstructure 
of  the  prosperity  of  Dimdee  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  founded 
on  Jute.  May  the  building  be  as  stable  as  it  is  stately  I  May 
the  halo  which  surrounds  the  Linen  trade  of  Dundee  long  con- 
tinue to  shine  with  undiminished  lustre  ! 
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MODERN  LINEN. 


Du2n>EB  Prices  Current— From  20th  to  aOrH  October  of  each  Ysab 
—From  1801  to  l^Gi—ContmueJ, 


Flax. 
St  Ptsbrg.  12-head..  Ton 

„         9-head 

RigaPTR 

Do.  DC 

Do.  RT 

Archangel, 

Hemp. 
St  Petersburg  Clean .. 
Do.        Half-aean 

Riga  Rhyne 

Do.  Com.  Pass. 

Codilla 


1887 


Yarn. 

3  lbs  Flax—Mill  Sp.  Sp. 

4  lbs     „ 

6  lbs  Tow  „ 

7&81bsTow  „ 
10&12,,  „  „  Lb. 
Linens.  Yd. 
Bid.  FlaxShg.  9/8  34pr. 
Bn.  Tow  „  9/8  24  pr. 
Do.  do.  Shtg.  4/4  26  pr.. 
Do.  Imtn.  Forfar,  36  in.. 
Do.  Shtg.  4/4  do.  24  por. 

Do.  do.  4/4  22  por 

Flax  Dowlas  27  in.  32  pr. 
Tow  Dunk  27  in.  30  por. 
Flax  Osnaburg  24  por.... 

Tow  do.  26  por 

Do.    do.  24  por 

Do  do.  22  por !0 

Ru8HpCotBg42in.  l^lbO 
R.  Tow  Wp  do.  do.  do..  0 
Hp  Pimento  27  in.  1  lb.  0 
HpTwd  Skg28inl41bO 
Do.  Twd.  do.27inljlb.0 
Uesn.  Shtg.  40  in.  18  por  0 
Do.  do.  40  in.  16  por.....  0 

Sand  Bagging  32  in 0 

Sail-aothComBrn.  No.  1 0 
Do.  Bleached  „  11 
Do.       Navy         „  11 


35 
30 
37 
32 


3G 
31 
39 
84 


27      29 


82  10 
26  10 
33  10 
29  0 
25  10 
35    0 


40 
81 
44 
86 
24 


1* 
7 
3 
4 

H 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

S.     D. 

2  8 

2  9 

2  8 

2  7 

0  4 


1888 


£   s.     £    s. 


33  0 
27  10 
84  0 
29  10 
26  0 
45    0 


40 
82 
48 


0 

38 

0 


22    0    23    0 


8.    D.      8.     D. 


1889 


£     8.       £    8. 


88 
38 


35  0 
32  0 
35  10  36 
32  10  33 
28  10    29 


47 
43 
47 
43 
39 
88 


44 
84 
45 
86 
23 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


S.    D.       8.    D. 


0 
6 
2 
2    8 


0    3^ 


2  3  |l  11 

2  9  12  4 

2  6  |2  2 

2  6  2  3. 

0  3}  0  3; 


2    0} 

2    6 

5 

2    6j 

0    3 


I    2    6J 


1880 


£  8.     X    a. 


88  0 
80  10 
40  0 
86  0 
24    0 

8.    D. 


0 

0 
0 
0 
O 
0 

0 
0 
42 
O 
O 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
O 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
5 
4 

6 
3i 


8  8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  10 
0     4 


Flax 

8t.  Fetenburg  12'bud  .....  Ton 

Do.  d-head 

RigaPTR 

D^.  DC 

Do.  RT 

Hkmf. 
6t  PetenboTg  Cl«ui 

Do.  HjdI-CleuL 

Riga  Ehjne 

Do.  Com.  Pa«. 
Codill*    


3  tb«,  Fh^  Mm  Spun 
4 , 

6  lbs.  Tow,         », 

7  4  8  Ib«.  Tow  „ 
10412 

LlN&KB. 

BR  FlM8bg.,»/8.3ipof 
Bm.  Tftw    „     9/8v  24    „ 
Do.     do.     ..     4/4,90    ,, 
Do.  Imtn.  Forfar,  36    ., 
Do.  Sheeting,  4/4.  24    ,, 
4/4,22    „ 
Flax  DwU,  27  in.,  32    „ 
Tow  Dack  27  in.,    30    m    »*• 
FbxO«D*burg,        24    ,,    ... 
Tow         ,»  20    .»     » 

24    ,.    .« 
22 
Riu.  Hp  Cot  Bg.  42  in.  1 1  lb. 
„  Tow  Wp  ,.    42  .,  U  „ 
Hp  Pimento,  27  in.  1  lb.     „ 
Hp  Twd.  Skg.  S8  in  lUb.... 
Do,  Twd,  do,  27  in.  l}  lb.,„ 
Heso.  Shtg.  40  inob  \h  pot... 
Do,,       40    „      15  „  ... 

&md  BifiiUL  32  in. 

Saa-Cloib,  Oooi.  fini.  No.  1 
Do  BtochMl,  No.  I 
Do.       N»Yy,         No.  I 
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MODSBN  LIKKN. 


DuNDU  Prices  Currbkt,  from  20th  to  SOth  Octobbr  of  sach  Y: 
From  1801  to  1864— CoiUmtierf. 


FULX. 

RigaPTB Ton.  54 

Do.  DC 

St  Petenbttig  12-head... 
,,  9-head... 

Libau  4  Brand 

Archangel  4th  sort. 

Hemp. 

Riga  Rhyne. 

Do.  Pass 

3t  Petersburg  Clean 

Do.       Half-dean 

JUTK. 

Yarn. 

2  lbs.  Flax Sp.2 

3 


34. 

5  , 

6  . 

6  . 

7  , 


do. 
Tow 

do 

do.   com 

do.  fine 

Jute. 

LiNBIIS. 

Osnaburg  20  pr.  Tow  Yd 
24 ,,   do.  com. 

2C„   do. 
Bm  Shg.  20pr.  35  in.  Tow 

24..  36  ,. 

30,.  36  „Flax 
Bid.  Shg.  28.,  35  „  Tow 

32  „  36  „  Flax 

36.,  38„ 
Dowlas    26  .,  254  m  Tow 

32  ..  27  ,.  Flax 

60  ,,  30  ,,     ,, 
Hessiansl5„  40  , 

16  „  60  , 

18.,  40 

Cot.  Bg.  1 J  lb.  42  TWp. 
Pimento  27  in.  1  lb.  Hp. 
Sackg.  12por.  26  in.  Tow 
IJ  .,  27  „TWp 
14  ,.  28  „  Hp. 
Canvas,  Brown,      No.  1 

Com.  Boiled,    1 

Sup  Ny.  Flax,  1 


In  April  1835.  PTR  Flax  was  £61  a  ton,  and  in  June  1837.  £41. 

On  17th  January  1835.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolved  that  all  goods  ahoul 
be  sold  by  the  yard  of  36  inches,  and  all  yards  payable.  Prior  to  that  date  a  dh 
count  of  13  yards  on  each  piece  of  about  155  yards  was  allowed  on  Osnaburgs 
and  about  8  per  cent,  discount  on  the  yards  of  brown  Sheetings  were  allowed  i 
measure.     No  discount  was  allowed  on  the  yards  of  other  goods. 
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DuNDXB  Prices  Gurrint— Fbom  SOth  to  SOtr  October  of  xach  Yxar 
—From  1801  to  ISM.— Continued. 


Flax. 

Riga  PTR Ton 

Da  DC 

St  Petenbni^  12-liead. ... 

„  9-head. 

Libau  4  Brmnd 
Archangel  4th  sort.. 
Hbicp. 

Riga  Rh3m6 

Do.  Pass 

St  Petersburg  Glean 

Do.         Half -clean  32 
Jute 19  10 


Yarn 
21bfi.FJax. 

3      99  »♦  

3i„   Tow  


5 

6   „     „     common 

line 

71b.  Jute   

Linens. 
Osnaburg  20  pr.  Tow  Yd. 
24  do.  com...., 
26  do.  Flax..., 
Bn.  Shg.  20  pr.  35  in.  Tow  0 
24  „  3G  ,.     „  |0 
30  „  3G  „  FlaxO 
Bd.  Shg.  28  „  35  „  TowlO 
32  „  36  „  FlaxO 
36  „  38  „     „    0 
Dowlas  26  pr.  25}  in.  TowO 
32  .,   27  „  FlaxO 
60  „   30 
Hessian  15  pr.  40  in. 
16  „   60  „ 
18  ,.   40  „ 
Cot.  Bag.  lilb.  42TWp. 
Pimento  27 in.  1  lb.  Hp.Jo 
Sackg.  12  por.  26  in.  TowjO 
27.,TWpO 
_         28.,  Hp..:0 
Canvas,  Brown,  No.  1 ...  0 

Com.  Bid.  „  1 .. 
Sup.  Navy  Flax,    „  1 .. 


i{ :: 


BuHTiii  Peicki  Cuabkwt— Frum  SOth  to  30th  Octobkb  oy  each  Ysab— 
From  1801  to  lBH.*^€mUmml. 


1846 


40    0    42  10 


FL4I.  £    t.  ^    B. 

Big»PTB  Ton  I  43  10  43  10 

Do.  DC S8  10  89  It) 

St  P«ter»burg  12-lie»d. 

Libau  4  BrftDd. > 

Arcluuigel  4th  lort.'... 
Ukitp. 

BigA  Rliyiie, 

Do.  Pm« 

St  Fetervburg  Clsan 

Do. 
JPTK 


4a  10    44    0 


83    0 


HiOf  CieAn   28    0      0 
».  118    0    20 


Yark. 

21bt.  FlAz. Sp. 

3  ,.      do. 

34  „   Tw 

^  M  4** — 

6  ,f    do.,  oom ...4.. 

G  ,»   do.f  iiue... ........... 

7  lb.    JUU...... mm.m** 

OcnAbiiig  2U  pr.  Tow  Yd, 
34  do.  com.  ..* 
S6do.  Flai... 

Bo.  Sksr  20t>r,  25iu.  Tow 

30  „  30  „  FUi 
Bd.81ig,28  »,  35  M  Tow 

31  „  30  .,  FUx 
3a  „  3S  „     ., 

DowIm  26  pT.  254  in.  Tow 
»2  „  27  p,  Flw 
oU  p»  30   ,^      f, 

Hcmiah  15  pr,  44i  tn.  ,, 

18   .»  4*>  „    ,, 

Cot  B».  Ulb  42TWp. 

Pim«&io  27  ill.  1  lb.  Up. 

8ackg.  12  por.  26  in.  Tow 

n   „   27..TWp 

li  „  28  „  Hp.. 

OuivM.  Brown,  No.  1*.. 

Co.  Bid.  .,   I... 

Sap.  KftTy  FUx    ,,   1... 


1847 


£    s.     £    8. 

43     0  43  10 

39  10  40    0 

47    0  48    0 

41   to  42     0 

40  10  "ii  10 


37     0      0    0 
SI     0    32    0 

22     0    24  10 


2A0 
3^0 

3tV0 
3^0 
4}  0 
W.  0 
5|  0 


li41 


£  a.    B.  i». 


30  10 
28    0 
32  10    33 
30  10      0 


0 

29 


33    0    34    0 


37    0      0    0 
St     0      0    0 

17  10    20     0 
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MODERN  LINBK. 


DuNun  Priois  Currxkt,  fbom  20tr  to  80th  Octobxr  of  each  Yxab — 
From  1801  to  18M.— OMtntiec/. 


HigftPTR 

^  DC 

BT 
HD ...  ... 

St  FetortbTirg  12-heaii. 
9- head 
Arduugd  3d  Crown 
Z$hrtuik 
No.  1  Tow, 

libftu  4-BrAiid. 

M^ael     do.     , 

HjfiMF, 

St  Petcrabutg  Clean.. , 

Rjgji  EhyBe .,.  .. 

JlTTi. 

Yabki. 

2Ibi.  Fkx 

,      do,  -,„ 

^„  Tow. .,.. 

5  „     do.  .................. 

6  »,      do. ,. 

7  „     Jute...... ,.. 

LiHKNK        Ydi. 

OtQbg.  20  pr.  23  in.  Tow 

24  ,,    25  „    do. 
Dowlt,  28   ,»    25  „    do. 

32  „    27       Flax 
Bn,  Shtg.''2dpr.  33 'in  Tow 
24  „  35,,  do. 
30  ,.  35  ,,Fai3E 
Bld.Slitg2S  ,»  35,,Tow|0 
32  ,,  53,,Fk3[|a 
36  „  38  ,,  do.   0 
HtMWi    15  „  40  ,1  do. 
18  ,,  40  „  do. 
IG  ,,  60  „  do. 
H»ii»tti  40 in  10 J  oz, . ... 
Cot.  Bg.  42ittin^Tow;0 
liiacking  27  m.  U  ^  Jotc^O 
21)  in.  l|  „  do.    0 
Woolpacki  10  lbs  each,,  JS 
Canvaa,  C^m.  Bm.  No.  l|0 
Com.  Bid.  No*  IfO 
Kry.  Bid.  No,  J  0 
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DuNDU  Prices  Currsnt— Fbom  20th  to  90th  Ootobbr  of  bach  Ybar 
—From  1801  to  lSM.^Cantinued. 


i$m 


U&B 


iMm 


LB60 


t    s.      £     B. 


Flax. 

Eiga  Flcm  1857,  then  Pk  43  0 
DC  „  „  W.  S4  10 
ET        „      t,    D.,29    0 

HD 33    0 

St  PGterabiiigl2*heiid,..3S  10 
9^head,..  3i  0 
ArchitQget  Sd  Grown.  .,.  4S    0 

Zabraok. U    0 

No.  1  Tow.-,.  3g    0 
3dOidilLi..»3€  10 

Uhmn  4-BTft]3d* 36    0 

Mamel    do. 36    0 

Hbmf. 

it  Petenbmg  Clean. 34    0 

Blgm^BJiyiiA.  .*..,........  $3  10 

Jtrri , 31    0 


£    s.      £    a. 


£    e.     £    H. 


£    1.      £    o, 


43  0 

35  0 

SO  0 

84  043 

3D  052 

35  04'i 

4B  054 


45  0 
39  0 
31  10 
37  0 
37     0 


34  10 
34 
29    0 


3t     0 

0 
17    0 


031 


1    B 

I  11) 
I  11 
I 

Si 
3 


2  lbs.  FlaK. Sp. 

,     do. ,. 

31  lb.  Tow..*...........,..* 

ff     do,    .«**....,.. 

0    ,,     do.    ...« ....* 

,,    Jute    ........ 

LiN&Ks.        Yd. 

Oanbg.  20  pos.  25  in.  Tow 
24    „   25  „    do. 
Dowls.  23   „  25  ,,    do. 
32    ,,  27  ,♦  Flax 
.  Sbtg.  20  pr.  33  in  Tow 
2i  ,,  35,,  do, 
30  ,,  35„Fla3 
Bd.Slitg.28  ,,  35,,  Tow 
32  ,,  36,,  Fla« 
3fi       "      ' 
H«a«ka    15 
18 
10 
BeaiiB.  40  in-  10|  lb.  eacb 
Cot.  Bg.  42  m.  H  „Tow. 
Sacking  27  in.  i|  ^^  Jute 
20  „   a  „   do. 
Woolp&ckii,  101b.  eacb.. 
C»ava«,  Com.  Bm.  No.  1 
Com.  Bid.  No.  1 
KavfBld.No.  10  1 


S.    D.       S.    D. 


0  0 
2     1 

1  11} 

2  4 
2  @ 
2     4 


3S,,  do, 

40,,  do. 

40  „  do. 

60  „  do. 


3 

3i 

4 

51 

4 

5 

H 
ti 

?i 

a 

3i 

*i 

5 

I' 
7 


52 
44 


3S  037 

43  04i 

53  0^50 

43  040 


0  64 

0  47 

0  39 

10  49 

0  51 


5G 
51 


43  042 

33  0  30 

43  0 

43  0 


41 
57 

£4 

0 

31 


052  0 

046  0 
041  0 

1047  0 

047  10 
0|42  0 
057  0 

053  10 


None. 
None. 


47  0 
34  10 
3d  0 
40    0 


53  0 
0    0 

42  0 
0     0 

48  10 

43  0 
58     0 

54  10 
47  10 
35     0 

0    0 
0    0 


32  030     0     31     0  31     0     32     0 

33  031    0    31  10|32    0    33    0 
23    014    0    23    015    0    2a    0 


1  3 

2  0 

1  10} 

2  0 

3  3 
1   10 


s.   i>.  m,  D. 


s>.  >i»  n. 


1    BJ 


1  t2    2 
9 

1  Hi 
~   1 


0 

1 

6}  2 


1  II  il     Gi 


1  9 

2  3 

1  10} 

2  0 
2  6 
1     7 


|0    6| 
f   0    5} 


6|0 

6; 

5; 
0 

eifo 

7|0 

4||0 
6  0 
3j0 
4}0 
6|l0 
S  10 
3  k 

im 

9m 

lUO 


n 

H 

4 

Si 


6i 

n 

5 

n 


3  |0 

^i,o 

5ii0 

4  |0 

5  0 
5i0 
0  iO 

6|b 


7|0 

3  m 

♦  jo 

2|0 

0  10 

HO 

SfO 
3  12 
7}0 
9|0 


1! 

31 
41 

3i 

6 
H 

7k 
2} 

I' 


3 

Si 
4    0 
51 


1  11* 

2  3i 
'     1 

3 

n 

9 


1.    A. 

3 

2 
2 


el 

0 

7 


7  0  71 
B4  0  ^ 
H    0    s| 


0 

4'|0 

4*'0 

6|0 

6}0 

6|0 

7|0  8; 

SOS 

SJO  8^ 

6|0  5| 

2^0  2} 

0    0  3S 

310  3| 

0    4}0  4f 

2     9    2  8 

74     0     7f0     71     0     7f0  8i     0     SJ 

9}    0    9i0    94    0     gfO  lOf    0  111 

Of     0  ll}0  ll|     1     0    1  I       11} 
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SwftB  Broihmn,  BILtoiMid't , 
MidMOl, 


8S 
46 

128 


8,482 
1.172 

4.824 


250 
160 

400 


KIBKOALDT. 


Horaa 

Mg^mMm^ 

Powar 

Haada 

Powar. 

B.  ft  A.  Ajiaon. 

80 

1,800 

•••... 

160 

▲adraw  Blair  It  Ck>, 

18 

•••••• 

40 

60 

Lovit  Oh«ff«U«, 

8 

88 

40 

J.kW.Bndrj, 

80 

i'oaii 

860 

Jolm  JdEMTt 

20 



200 

260 

ArahiUld  MMdoMld, 

24 

aso 

70 

A.0.1h]oolm, 

40 

1.688 



140 

Swaa  Broa.,  Coal  Wynd, 

98 

1788 

120 

Park  Mill, 

28 

1400 

100 

Unktowm 

18 

800 

80 

80 

a,TI8 

800 

B.  Wtmjaa,      . 

. 

• 

. 

30 

••..•• 

120 

120 

»8 

11,914 

"»8 

M70 

MOMTBOSB. 

. 

Jataa 

Powar* 

Sptedlaa.      J 

Powar        Haada 
Loona.    Baplojad. 

▲baiddmO<iidoa&Oo.lCoB«rat     . 

80 

8,000 

•  .«  • 

680 

a  ft  A.  Gkmloii,  do., 

28 

1,600 

•  •  • . 

120 

J.  Ik.  O.  Patoiu  do..    . 

120 

12,000 

•  ••• 

800 

BiahaidtltCo.,da,    . 

80 

8^000 

•  ••  • 

880 

Da,         do.,    . 

28 

. 

.  • 

122 

240 

Do,         Cnifo, 

84 

1.800 

.... 

160 

366 


28,800 


122 


l;260 


ABSTRACT. 


Arteoaftb, 

Forfkr, 

Moofcraaa, 


Blaiifowria, 

Kiikflildy, 

Kiagbora, 


702 

80,342 

838 

4.820 

77 

... 

688 

700 

366 

28,300 

122 

^260 

UM 

60,842 

M98 

7,670 

m 

13,200 

260 

1,660 

888 

11,914 

388 

1,470 

128 

4,824 

... 

400 

2;019 


M44 


11,090 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
United    Kingdom. 

It  is  of  high  importance  for  those  engaged  in  any  branch  of 
trade  or  manufacture  to  be  furnished  with  reliable  statistical  in- 
formation regarding  the  recent  progress  and  present  extent  and 
condition  of  the  same.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  details  are 
made  up  periodically  of  the  regular  production  of  any  of  the 
great  staples  of  the  country.  This  might  be  done  by  Oovem- 
ment  at  no  great  cost,  and  its  value  not  only  to  the  individual 
trade,  but  to  the  nation  at  large,  would  be  inestimable. 

No  means  exist  for  ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  quantity  of  Linen  manufactured  yearly,  either  in  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland.  The  only  details  made  up  by  Government, 
bearing  on  the  subject,  are  the  importation  into  the  United  Eling- 
dom  of  the  raw  material,  &c.f  and  the  exportation  of  yam  and 
Linen,  &c.,  to  foreign  countries.  These,  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
highly  interesting,  and  their  value  is  seen  in  the  avidity  with 
which  the  periodical  returns  are  examined,  as  they  are  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  These  tables  give  no  information  regard- 
ing the  consumption  of  Linens  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the 
real  extent  of  which,  and  whether  on  the  increase  or  decrease, 
little  is  absolutely  known.  Estimates  of  the  production  in  the 
different  localities  may  be  formed,  but  at  best  they  are  only  a 
guess,  and  as  likely  to  be  wide  of  the  truth  as  near  it ;  and  any 
assumption  of  the  yards,  or  value  of  the  Linen  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom  must  be  vague,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Some  details  of  the  quantities  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  Sec.,  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  given  in  the  section 
on  fibres. 

The  following  is  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  the 
articles  mentioned  for  the  years  specified  : — 


VUz. 

Hmp. 

LiaoiTan. 

1788 
1790 
1700 

Torn,  1S,997 

Toni,  18,466 
M    M.681 
„     81»8S6 

Tout,  4,188 
..     4,008 
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QcAimTT  AieD  ViLiri  ay  Tlax  xyo  HnrF,  amd  thi  Psodock  rautor,  Im- 
rotTED  nrro  Orbat  Bbitahi  ni  run  Tiai  iksdto  ^h  Jajtuakt  1S08.— (^^^^ 
dmJdvertiter,  17ib  Junt  180a) 

Fl&z  Afl^  ITi  PRODUCim,                                   QlLUUtltL  Vtlftt. 

I1»w Owti.  I30J69  2  17  £1,963,412  li    I 

CftQ^i. M        B,980  I    3  43.6S9  11    9 

BHllijict, Cvtft.        621  1  10  6,281  10    S 

Oflrm^Q  Pkio  linin 25,187  0  12  142.981  18  10 

Raui&a     do.       do.        ...        .             ,,      32,500  3    0  202.707    0    S 

CUmlirus, Pi«oet,  18,720  &6,187    0    0 

D«muktDdDi&per,  TaKikif&tid  Nkpkininf,     T«rd«,        49,806  14.200    8    8 

Ihfth  PkJD  JLjQ«Q 40,870,283  3,406.856  18    4 

HoUmnd,  FUi&dfirt,  tad  Frtocb  LtQ«ii«  .        .          Elk,  143.^3  28,724    8    0 

SawiAlA^m, Pitoeft,12,511  8,133    3    0 

Linen  onmUd.  cbeok«d,  itripod,  &€.,  Pic«e«  3310,    S^^  155.861  8,044  13    5 

ThraAd,  Tu.  aisi«n.  wh««l«d,  brown,  uid  Brngea,      Lbs.,     6,261  15,630  19    0 

Tftm,  9ii^  lixMa  r»w,  toUl  Talot  of                                    526,883    4    3 


Totd  wmlua  of  FUz  ft&d  th«  prodao«  tlitreof. 

£5,719,003    8    0 

Hixr  4)TD  iTB  PftODDCTi.                          QiuaUtt«i. 

Hsnjp OwU,  756,430  I  27 

Tow, ,.        9,722  2  22 

£1,891,076  4  4 
19,445    7  10 

Cotd«f« „        4,800  1  10 

Stilclotb 334  1  14 

Saili^ 

9,600  15    6 

4,012    8    0 

27.953    4    1 

Tuldl  vmlui  of  Htsip  u>d  lb*  |itodoM  thereof. 

£1,962.067  17    9 

Tot4lF1^ £5,719,603    8    0 

ToUl  H#mp.            1,052.067  17    9 

QimodToUl,          ,        .        ,        ,        «7,e7l,781 

5    0 

The  value  of  the  articles  entiEnerated  imported  into  Oreftt 
Britain  from  foreign  countriea  in  1814  and  1815,  was — 

1614  1815 

FUz,n>afli.    ...           £049,061  £633,040 

Hemp,  do.      *..           ...           ••.              463,573  63l«£SS 

liiMii*,            316»649  136,001 

lisen  Ttma,  raw,        ...           ..«             272,609  250,757 


£1,902,705  £1,642,552 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  Linen  manufac- 
turee  for  same  years,  waa^ 


liotfo  inMiali«iQ?M« 
Liii»ii  Tarn    do. 

TX2 


1114 

...       £1,(0,406 
KocM  •Dtin 


1615 
£1,616,875 
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The  value  of  foreign  goods  re-exported  from  Britain  in  same 
years  was  as  follows : — 


Flax,  rough, 
H«mp,  do., 
Liii«nt, 


Total  Taluo  of  Idoan  EzporU, 


1S14 

£9e,280 

40,752 

177,342 

£314,374 

£1,857,810 


1815 

£40,032 

42,063 

103.601 

£1&%616 

£1,804,191 


The  revenue  paid  to  Government  on  the  importation  into 
England  and  Scotland  of  the  goods  enumerated,  for  the  year 
ending  5th  January  1816, ' 


SeottiBa. 


Totid. 


PUx, 

Hemii, 

LinaDi, 


£4,168  14    1       £2,604    4  11        £6,762  19    0 

274,677    5    3       44,169    7    0      318,836  12    3 

77,336    8    1         2,938  17    7        80,275    5    8 


£366,182    7    5     £49,692    9    6    £405,874  16  U 


'  A  Statement  of  the  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  imported  yearly 
during  the  century,  up  to  1862,  is  given  in  page  111.  In  that 
year  the  details  of  the  Importation  of  Flax,  Tow,  Sec.,  was  as 
follows  :— 


From  Tons. 

Flax,  &&,    KomIa,     .  61,728 

XHher  CoQDtriei,  28,190 

Hemp,  ko^  Bnnit,  30^450 

Other  Ooantries,  18,638 

Jute,  &C.,     India,  47,067 

Other  CouDtriei,  1,122 


Total  ToBt.     CoBBpoted  Vmlae.    Total  Valae 
£3,381,818 
1,824,174 
89,918  £5,206,992 


£1,114,548 


49,068 


Other  Yegetable  Materiala, 


Torn, 


48,189 
128 

187,323 


£906,834 
23,800 


1,704,874 


930,634 
4,610 

£7,846,110 


The  rate  at  which  Jute  is  calculated  is  19s  4d  per  cwt 
The  importation  in  1863  included  72,948  tons  of  Flax,  <bc. 
61,908  of  Hemp,  Ac,  and  62,939  of  Jute,  Ac— total,  187,495 
tons  ;  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  1864  it  was — ^Flax,  ^., 
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Total  QvAwnvi  or  BBmsB-AiiD  Iusb  LnriXB  XxronwD  in  iba  Ymn  ipMifltd 
from  1748,  when  BonntlM  bagin,  vp  to  1773  ;  with  Bonntj  paid  on  mbo. 
BritldL  Irfdi.  Boontypdd. 

Yds.  Tda. 

174S  52,779  40,907  £383  10    8 

1746«  68,340  101,928  747  17    8 

1748  176,928  896.002  4,188  10    9 

1760  688,874  742,083  8,808  16    8 

1764  1,882,798  843,973  18,906    7U 

1780  1,418,802  2,362,686  23,638  13    1 

1786  2,09&033  1,883,870  28,497  10   4 

1770f  8,218^608  2,707,482  88,972  18   4 

177U  4,411,040  3,450,224  44,738    8  10 

1773  3,279.808  2,832,246 

In  1778  the  bounties  determined,  but  were  renewed.  For  a 
long  time  subsequent  to  this  date  the  bounty  on  Linen  exported, 
both  British  and  Irish,  continued  to  be  paid,  without  much 
complaint  from  the  nation,  but  early  in  this  century  the  injustice 
of  such  payments  began  to  be  animadverted  upon,  and  their 
continuance  condemned.  This  condemnation  sealed  their  doom, 
and  they  were  at  last,  but  not  without  much  opposition,  withdrawn 
in  Scotland,  as  the  foUowing  notes  taken  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  shew :  — 

15th  June,  1819. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dundee, 
petitioned  the  Privy  Council  that  the  bounty  on  exportation  of 
sail-cloth  be  continued,  even  although  it  was  said,  "  it  is  and 
has  long  been  the  practice  to  make  the  cloth  not  in  conformity 
with  law,  t.e.,  without  the  triple  threads  directed  (by  the  Act  9, 
(Jeo.  n.,  cap.  37)  to  be  put  at  the  distance  of  every  two  feet  in 
each  bolt  of  the  first  four  jiumbers."  A  copy  of  the  petition  was 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  asking  their  support  Board 
agree  to  recommend  petition  to  their  Lordships. 

11th  January,  1820. — Letter  from  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Dundee,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  asking  their  support  of  a  bill 
which  Mr  Maberly  proposes  introducing  into  House  of  Conmions 
for  renewing  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  Linens. 

8th  February,  1820. — Petition  by  manufacturers  and  others 
in  Aberdeen,  praying  the  Board  to  lend  their  aid  to  have  the 

•  This  jmx  Bounty  eztended  to  all  linem  from  6d  to  li  0d  per  yard.  The  latee  are 
glTeo  in  pace  686. 

t  The  Bounty  of  1^  now  extended  to  Sbeetinga  and  Table  linena,  and  a  new  Bonnly  of 
lid  per  yard  allowed  on  Britiah  cheoka  and  atrlpe*  from  7d  to  la  fld  per  yard. 

t  No  aimllar  record  from  Seotland  thia  year,  tmt  Oibaon'a  Hiatory  of  QUifow  aaya  that 
from  that  port  alone  there  waa  exported  S,M8,000  yards  of  Fcotch,  and  731,000  yarde  of 
Iriah  Linena,  in  1771. 
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bountj  on  exportation  of  British  and  Irieh  LiQen*  which  expires 
on  25th  March,  1821,  renewed.  The  Board  are  of  opinion  that 
if  the  aforesaid  bountj  be  withdrawn,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  manufaciurera  in  Scotland  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manu-* 
iactorers  of  the  Contineot,  consideriDg  the  superior  advantages 
which  the  latter  enjoy  in  the  lightnees  of  taxation,  and  cheapneas 
both  of  labour  and  of  the  raw  material  That,  therefore,  the 
continuance  of  the  bounty  seems  to  the  Board  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  the  omoufacture,  and  to  the  nmny 
thonaand  persons  employed  in  its  various  branches,  as  well  as  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large*  Resolve,  therefore,  that 
the  application  of  the  toanufacturers  be  recommended  to  the 
particular  attention  of  the  Lord  Advocate. 

Ut  March,  1821,— Letter  from  John  Baxter,  chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dundee,  praying  the  Board  to  urge 
continuance  of  bounties.  Board  agree  to  do  so,  and  prepare  a 
letter  accordingly  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 

A  letter  to  the  same  effect  was  sent  to  the  Board  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  Board  resolved  to  write  the  Lorda 
of  the  Treasury,  asking  reoewal  of  the  bounty  on  Linen.  The 
bounty  was  again  renewed. 

In  1823  Government  proposed  to  abolish  the  bounty  on  all 
Linen  under  7d  a  yard  at  once,  and  all  above  7d  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  per  annum.  This  would  have  excluded  Osnaburgs, 
brown  sheetings,  sackings,  &c,,  which  were  under  7d  a  yard.  It 
was  represented  to  Government  that,  nnder  ordinary  circum* 
stances,  it  was  impolitic  to  direct  the  national  wealth  of  the 
country  in  particular  channels  by  means  of  bounties  and  duties, 
yet  great  good  had  resulted  from  the  departure  from  this  sound 
principle  in  the  manufacture  of  Linen,  A  periodical  reduction 
of  bounty  on  all  qualities  was  asked.  In  1824,  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  agreed  to  make  the  reduction  of  these  bounties 
applicable,  by  a  per  centage,  to  every  class  of  Linens* 

Great  complaints  were  made  at  various  times  about  the  ex- 
porters having  taken  advantage  of  GoTemment,  by  miarepreeenta- 
tions  regarding  the  value  of  their  goods,  and  in  some  cases  the 
complaints  were  not  without  sufficient  cause. 

In  May,  1824,  a  letter  from  Liverpool  was  laid  before  a  meet* 
ing  of  the  Forfarshire  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturcft, 
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mentioning  that,  as  reported  in  a  letter  received  from  Scotland^ 
Osnabnrgs  of  Flax  tow,  25  inches  wide,  value  only  5id  a  yard, 
made  at  Dmidee,  had  been  exported  from  Liverpool,  claiming 
and  receiving  the  bounty  of  l}d  a  yard,  which  had  been  in- 
voiced at  only  8|d.  The  Chamber  thought  that  it  reflected 
great  disgrace  on  some  exporters  of  Dundee  Linens,  and  offered 
to  give  aU  information  to  the  Collectors  of  Customs  at  Liver- 
pool, to  prevent  all  such  frauds  thereafter. 

In  June  1826,  the  searchers  in  the  Custom-House  of  London 
stopped  shipments  of  large  parceb  of  coarse  Linens,  on  the  plea 
that  the  exporters  put  a  fiEdse  value  on  their  goods.     Otoads 
valued  from  6d  to  Is  6d  a  yard  were  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  1^ 
a  yard,  and  by  the  usage  of  the  trade  the  goods  in  question 
were  entitled  to  this  bounty,  but  the  searcher  said  that ''  through 
the  depression  of  trade,  though  nominally  worth  8d,  yet  in  the 
present  distress  they  might  be  bought  for  less  than  6d,  and  bo 
were  entitled  to  a  smaller  rate  of  bounty.**    The  exporters  took 
their  ground  on  the  usage  of  the  trade,  and  contended  that  the 
searcher  was  exceeding  his  authoriiy,  and  putting  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  trade,  uncalled  for  and  unjust. 

In  a  letter  from  London  in  August  1826,  it  was  said  that 
Osnabnrgs  had  fallen  from  6d  to  4d  a  yard,  which  would  have 
reduced  the  bounty  from  Id  to  ^  a  yard,  less  20  per  cent 
which  had  been  taken  off  the  bounty ;  but  by  making  tiiem  into 
No.  10  canvas  prior  to  5th  July,  they  were  all  shipped  at  2d  per 
ell,  free  of  any  deduction.  A  kind  of  packsheet  cdled  hessiana, 
worth  from  4}d  to  4|d  a  yard,  were  also  shipped  as  canvas, 
and  the  shippers  drew  2d  an  ell  of  bounty  on  them  also. 

The  Linen  manufacture  had,  for  about  eighty  years,  been 
propped  up  by  a  bounty  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  articles  exported,  but  the  time  had  now  come  when  theee 
were  to  be  abolished.  In  Ireland,  the  withdrawal  of  the  bounty 
began  on  5th  January  1825,  and  it  finally  ceased  on  5th  January 
1830.  In  Britain  they  also  began  to  be  withdrawn  in  1825, 
but  they  did  not  wholly  determine  till  5th  January  1832. 

The  rates  of  bounty  on  Irish  Linens  exported  to  foreign 
parts,  from  the  year  1780  to  5th  July  1805,  were— 

PUin  Lineii,  of  the  breadth  of  25  inches  or  more,  and  onder 

the  value  of  iAdpwyani.  OAdperyard. 
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Of  yi«  Vftlu©  of  4^^  wid  under  Gd  per  y^rd,  0\{d  per  yifd. 

Of  the  viloe  of  6d,  And  not  ezoeediug  li  6d  per  yud«  1^^        ,, 

Checked  or  Striped  linen  not  e:ioeeding  1 1  Gd,  And  not  under 

^•jdperywrd, OAd        „ 

Diaper,  Sheeting,  ttnd  other  linen  npw»rd«  of  one  yard  in 
breftdtlif  and  not  exceeding  It  6d  the  squftre  yard  in 
¥mlae,  .........       l,%d        „ 

SaU-dotii,  2dpereli 

From  5th  July  1805  to  r>tb  January  1825 — 

PUin  linen^  of  tlie  breadth  of  25  inchec  or  more,  and  under 

the  Tftlue  of  5d  per  yixd, O^d  per  yard. 

Of  the  value  of  5d  and  under  6d  per  yard,  ...         Id  ,, 

Of  the  value  of  6d  and  ntit  cxce«ding  li  6d  per  yard,  l|d        ,, 

Checked  or  Stnped  Linen  not  exceeding  li  6d,  and  not  under 

&iVi  per  yard, .        0|d        ,, 

Diaper,  Sheetings  and  other  Linen,  upwarda  of  one  yard  in 
bttttdth,  and  not  exceeding  Is  6d  the  equare  yard  in 
value,  .,,,..  Hd        ,, 

Sail  doth,  •        .        2d  per  eQ. 

Frtjm  Jan.  6,  182S,  to  Jan.  ft,  1826— 940tha  of  the  rmlae  immediatdy  preeedutg. 

1826,  „        1827-8  lOths  of  aame. 

1827,  „         l82$-710thi 

1828,  „        I82O^01Oth« 

1829,  „         183a-^5^10th« 


The  bountj  then  ceased  entirely 

The  bounties  paid  on  BritiBh  Linen  exported  prior  to  1825 
were  the  same  as  on  Irish  from  1805  to  1825.  In  1825,  two- 
tenths  or  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  was  withdrawn.  There- 
after  one-tenth,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  oeased  on  5th 
January  each  year,  until  5th  January  1832,  when  the  whole 
remaining  bounty  was  withdrawn,  and  the  adventitious  aid 
which  had  been  afforded  to  the  manuiacture  for  ninety  years 
finally  ceased 

The  amount  of  bounty  paid  on  British  Linens  exported  in 
1824  was  £209,516  fis  lljd^  being  a  seTenth  part  of  the  entire 
value  of  the  exports,  which  was  £1,301^616.  The  bounty  on 
Irish  Linen  exported  same  year  was  £87^549  168  3}d,  being 
about  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  exports,  which  amounted 
to  £918,385.  This  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  the 
system  of  bounties,  and  it  was  surely  high  time  that  so  cosily  a 
mode  of  upholding  any  manufacture  came  to  a  close. 
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By  1828  the  amount  paid  in  bounties  on  Ldnens  exported 
was  much  reduced,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statemaat 
of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ending  6th  Januaiy 
1829;— 


Hemp,  &a, 
LiBMi  Tirn, 


IMPORTS. 

Torn,  43,S09 
,.     25,«06 


OfBobl  Taint,  £1,781,797 
da,  494,U0 

do.,  1«^S72 


ToUl  Qnantitj, 
OfBeUI  Talua, 
Dedltnd  Valoa,      . 
Bcmnty  Paid  upon 
Atnoant  of  Bonnt j. 


SXPOBT8. 

Tavdi,  48,258,888 

£2,457,815 

2,456,885 

Tardi,  46,235,012 

£166^038  78  M 


Yaid%  12.029,481 
£648,047 
668,881 
Tardi,  9,905,688} 
£36,696 178  8|d 


Simultaneously  with  the  abolition  of  the  bounties,  Gk>vemmeiit 
began  the  reduction  of  duties  on  Linens  imported,  and  thej 
were  extinguished  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

On  27th  July  1832,  Lord  Althorpe  said  the  abolition  of  the 
Linen  bounties  was  a  saving  to  the  country  of  £100,000  a  year. 


Factory    Laws. 


The  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  Factory  system  e£fected 
a  vast  change  in  the  social  condition  and  position  of  many  of  the 
operatives  employed  in  mills  and  manufactories  throughout  the 
country.  Before  that  period  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics 
of  every  description  continued  to  be  of  a  domestic  nature.  The 
yam  was  spun  and  the  cloth  weaved  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
operatives,  or  in  small  rooms  adjoining,  where  at  most  but  a  few 
persons  were  congregated  together  for  this  purpose.  Generally 
these  parties  had  their  time  very  much  at  their  own  disposal,  and, 
therefore,  Legislative  enactments  to  regulate  their  hours  of 
labour  were  altogether  unnecessary.  The  factory  system  drew 
the  women  and  children  from  the  homes  of  their  fikthers,  and 
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June,  1847),  the  Children's  Labour  Act,  16  and  17  Vict,  cap. 
104  (20th  August,  1853),  the  Factory  Act,  19  and  20  VicL, 
cap.  38  (30th  June,  1856),  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Act, 
23  and  24  Vict,  cap.  78  (6th  August,  1860),  and  other  Acta 
have  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  factories,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  calenders,  J^c, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  these  works. 

The  law  as  it  presently  stands  provides  that  the  word 
<'  Factory"  shall  include  all  premises  within  which  any  me- 
chanical power  shall  be  used  to  work  any  machinery  employed 
in  any  process  incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  hair, 
silk.  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  or  tow,  either  separately  or  mixed 
together.  That  no  child  under  8  years  of  age  diall  be  admitted 
into  textile  factories ;  that  from  8  to  13  they  diall  work  only  6^ 
hours  a  day,  and  shall  receive  educational  instruction  at  pre- 
scribed hours,  for  three  hours  daily  at  the  least  That  no  young 
person  under  the  age  of  18,  and  no  female  above  the  age  of  18, 
shall  be  employed  in  any  fSEtctory  more  than  10  hours  in  any  one 
day,  nor  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week ;  nor  be  employed 
bdfore  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  six  in  the  evening, 
excepting  to  recover  lost  time  in  country  mills  driven  by  water- 
power,  and  then  not  later  than  seven  in  the  evening.  The  laws 
also  regulate  the  meal  hours,  make  provision  for  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  works,  and  compel  employers  to  give  at  least 
six  holidays  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

By  these  laws  provision  is  also  made  for  the  safety  of  the 
persons  employed  in  factories,  by  making  it  imperative  on  em- 
ployers to  fence  in  a  sufficient  miftiner  all  dangerous  machinery. 
Penalties  are  imposed  for  all  breaches  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and 
Inspectors  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  regularly  visiting  the 
works  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  laws  are  f^Iy  complied 
with. 

Enactments  have  of  late  years  been  made  for  the  regulation 
of  the  labour  of  females  and  young  persons  in  bleaching  and 
dyeing  works,  but  excluding  those  works  where  the  open-air 
system  of  bleaching  is  practised  as  is  the  case  in  Linen  yam 
bleachworks.  Two  years  ago  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
labour  of  women  and  young  persons  in  such  works  between  the 
hours  of  eight  o'clock  evening,  and  six  in  the  morning,  and  last 
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year  i;alender  works  employing  women,  cliildren, 

and  young            1 

persons^  have  been  placed  under  the  Factory  Act, 

26  and  27       ^1 

Vict,  cap.  38  (29th  Juoe.  1863). 

^H 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Factory  Laws  have  not  only        ^H 

prerented  many  abuses,  but  they  have  also  been  productive  of        ^H 

much  good  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  operatives  employed        ^| 

in  Factories,  and  that  without  doing  serious  injury  i 

to  the  mill-        ^H 

owners.    At  same  time  the  Legialatuie  ought  to  interfere  as        ^H 

little  as  poBsible  between  master  and  servant  in  healthful  em*        ^^| 

ployments,  unless  the  necessity  for  such  interference  be  very        ^^| 

clearly  proved. 

KNT8. 

1 

TABULAR    8TATEH 

LnriH  UiinnPACTUSis,  Yabns,  aitd  Flax  Exfohtes  ntov  tbe  Uirrrsp                ^^^ 

Kiaajtom  rBOM  1831  to  1S6S. 

^H 

LiRxir  M  Aifcrr4Cffrm«s. 

TbfMd.TMM 

«ad  8iBiit 

^H 

T«mr%^ 

LtflSlNl  Y**«: 

latflrcd  bf  lilt  T«fn 

Wirvi. 

■ 

Tirdt. 

DMlnl,V«lM 

OMlrd.Yftio« 

IM. 

I^Mlrd.^ftlM 

1B31 

0B.»3,8O2 

£2,400,043 

£61,661 

*** 

.». 

^^H 

1S3S 

4d.63X,W7 

1,716,084 

68,643 

110,188 

£8.709 

^^^H 

lass 

63,232,n09 

2,097,773 

69,751 

935,682 

72.006 

^^^^ 

ISM 

«7,8Hatt» 

2,367,991 

8&,3.%6 

1,631^25 

136,111 

^^^^ 

ld35 

77,977,080 

2J83J19 

99,004 

2  6<1,215 

116,636 

^^^H 

1836 

82;06a,760 

3,238,081 

88,294 

4.674,504 

318,771 

.^^^1 

1837 

6f<,42a,333 

2,063,426 

61030 

6,.t7a,100 

479,307 

^^^H 

1858 

77,1»&»804 

2.717,979 

102.»3 

14.923,» 

746,163 

^^^1 

1839 

8^,256.643 

3,292,220 

mw 

16.314,616 

8lft.485 

^^^^ 

1840 

8d.373»431 

8,194,827 

Ul,261 

17,733,676 

822,876 

^^^H 

1841 

90,321.781 

3,20a467 

147,088 

25,:210,190 

972,466 

^^^^ 

1842 

69,232.682 

2.217,373 

129,176 

29.490,987 

l,026Wl 

^^^H 

1813 

64,172,688 

2,6U,566 

187,667 

23.368,361 

888.829 

^^^H 

1844 

91,283,764 

2,801,609 

223,191 

16  970,669 

1,060,676 

^^^H 

1846 

88,401,670 

l;63ap764 

106,&B6 

23.288,726 

l,06a666 

^^^H 

1846 

84,799,369 

1,631.809 

^»SH 

19,484,103 

876.406 

^^^M 

1847 

89.329,310 

1,T8»,09« 

199,757 

11,688,916 

M9,89S 

^^^H 

vm 

89,008.431 

1,697,673 

906.216 

11.712,181 

4e3,448 

^^^1 

1M» 

111,3&0,I83 

3,209,639 

184,393 

17,264433 

732.066 

^^^1 

UM 

122,842.816 

3,688,419 

158,143 

18210.688 

SR1,3U 

^^^H 

imx 

119.106,763 

Km,w 

94,461 

18,841,316 

951,426 

^^^M 

18S2 

i^meir 

i,m,m 

369,196 

8,998,692 

l,14aM5 

^^^H 

18U 

134,16^.291 

4,i4A,60D 

412,832 

11,818,686 

1,164,977 

^^^1 

18(M 

111,648,667 

1.780,894 

339.U9 

17,696,867 

944,602 

^^^M 

I8A& 

118,039.731 

3,823,691 

294.122 

18,177.484 

932,981 

^^^H 

18^^ 

146  4I0J68 

4,606.110 

gl,W0 

26,118,349 

1.366,980 

^^^M 

lasr 

133,687,197 

4.194.742 

311,138 

28,847.811 

1,647.968 

I^^^H 

UBS 

122.561.748 

3,802.213 

322.H3 

32.047,492 

1.746,340 

^^^1 

138,12am 

4,300,086 

290,671 

17,290,387 

1,674,602 

^^^1 

liso 

143,996,773 

4,434,898 

3^,6U 

31.210,612 

1.801,173 

^^^H 

1101 

116.»14fl» 

3,671,1A1          189,778 

27  981,042 

1,622,216 

^^^M 

um 

166.871.010 

4.648.270          482,834 

32,684,676 

1,864.866 

^^^H 

1163 

180,396,967 

6,921,308          896,818 

38,663,643 

2,636,728 

^H 

UD 

• 
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IJHEV  TABH8  AVD  MaVUFAOTUBBS  BXPOSCBD  FROM    TBI  URTID  KnODOV  TO 

▼▲BI0U8  €k>uin«jB  FOB  1863,  ikd  foe  Foua  Momtbs  bvdivo  80ra  Apbil 
1868  AMD  1M4. 


LIHBIf   MAICUFACTtTRBS 
(Plww  Qomii  of  All  ld]idL> 


Ti>Emiiia,       .... 
PniMk,      «... 

Hollftcd,     .... 

Bpftiu  and  Oiti&nGi,    , 
Italf— a«rdmU, 

«,      NM.plea  ftud  Sidlj,    . 
United  SUtee,    . 
Onbft,         ,        .        .        . 

Hnjti,  .... 
Bn«il,  .  .  .  . 
OhJli,  .... 

Ptf  iii  .        *        *        * 

Bniiib  West  ludieif « 

Indi^ 
AiutnJiA, 
Ottiflr  OoontTitti, 
ToeaI  of  a]]  kmik, 
DiCLARID  Valde 
Of  White  nod  Plnin, 
„     Cbecked  Printt^d  or  I>jed, 
,f     DimbrioA  »nd  LAWnfti     . 
„    DwEDftik  iod  UiApei-, 
,,     uf  Ekkil^Ototh, 

Total  Deckrtd  Y«lQe,     . 


Tor  tbe  *1 
MorDthi  endlDg 
lilt  Decemtwr. 


For  t^«  I  KtoDthi  i 
tof  aoth  April. 


1863 


I      1868 


Yardi. 
438,190 
897,960 
9«28a,967 
1,173,615 
a.  175, 162 
1J49,826 
1,965,537 
1,402,306 
1,265,683 
2,il3,60S 
73,088,420 
12,386,316 
a.678,803 
4,282;  358 
7,91OJ60 
2.957,»9fi 
3^944876 
6,129.275 
3.€79.99e 
5,S42,097 


44.390 

230,341 

2,605,127 

391,231 

1,007.261 
470,601 
558,023 
480,021 
5^558 
763,487 
28,270,0*8 

3,931^851 
818,699 
765,754 

3,734,705 
902,88<> 
82H,924 

1,276,771 
733,365 

1,308,747 

8,ra5n! 


14,170 
ft5,392 

2,151,467 
3:i2;092 
946,765 
5S0,682 
867.931 
391.1^ 
S65,32S 

1,267,675 
S3,969.4'-J6 

4,162,232 
406,300 
800,1 

2,294,312 
654,214 
SB3,:4S8 

1,960,914 

1,413.^£3 

1,463,109 
12,521,101 


I 


180,396.967    i  57,924,36Ti  67,631,428 


2,091,092 

154,279 

77.608 

38,278 

113,279 


£4,994,169 

264,269 

250,937 

83,995 

327,938 


1,500,2U 
80,695^ 

25,2ri 
95,919 


£  5,921,308  £1,780,096' £2,474, 43e 


LIIfEK    YARN, 


Fortb«lS 

lloniiifl  finding 
Slat 


1893 


For  Ihfl  4  MoDthi  I 

togSOthAprlL 


1868 


1864 


To  HftDM  Towiu, 
HoUuid^ 
B«l|;itLinf 

Fmxioe, 

Spain  mod  OaaAriM, 
Oibnltar,  . 
CHh«r  C«>iiiitri««, 

ToUl,    . 
I>edHFfHi  Value, 


Urn. 
6,411,675 

3,812,507 
1,173,607 
1.540,111 
13,44;),44S 
2.851,567 
9,320,828 


l,6i!,2S6 
1,076,»H5 

186,  dag 

39<),310 
4,215,843 

818,914 
2,343,290 


1,263,528 
147,463 
267,720 
4.631,510 
1,145.014 
3,046,883 


38,653,613 
£2,535,728 


ia6S2,537 

£6»3,799 


12,717.386 
£914,6@l 


JUTS. 


For  tb«  It 
MoDCha  ending 
SUt  I>90emb«r. 


For  Use  4  MobUiA  i 


1863 


Ywn 

Total  di-r  itrad  T»lua  Mancfrn.  yiA  Yum, 


Yuds 
11,006^434 

Lba 

7,491,327 
£399,267 


Yarda 
3.241,387 
£3,816 

2,725,647 
£110,662 


1864 


Yajda. 
3,929,033 
£18,206 

Lba, 
1.338,782 
£139,283 
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KRUBH  of  TBI  NOMBBB  07   FLAX,  HIMF,  AMD  JOTI  FAOTOim, 

TBI  Faotobt  Acts,  nr  tbi  TTvitbd  Kiiooom,  nioamD  to 

OF  OOMMOVS,   llTB  FXBBUABT  18A2. 

EKQLANI)  AND  WALES. 
Flax  FAOiOBm. 


■UBJBCr  TO 
TBS   HOUBB 


'1 

SplDdlflL 

AmoQiit  of 

ZfnntMT 
M.  wid  P 

SUam. 

Wtl«r. 

GtelMriud,         .       .       . 

9 

2T,44S 

9 

420 

ISO, 

1,^5 

Bmhy, 

1 

3,230 

1... 

<*• 

30 

93 

DiSTOQ, 

1 

376 

... 

*.. 

40 

n     1 

Oomt, 

14 

e,94e 

10 

208 

176 

634 

Dtirfaua, 

2 

40 

26 

*tt 

€9 

GloQoabiJr    . 

2 

um 

..ii 

94 

1&4 

HmhU, 

2 

1,096 

22 

, 

36 

133 

13 

117,412 

489 

1.736 

60 

3^381 

Kiniolk. 

S 

200 

70 

4R 

30 

130 

NoTtkiuiibArlAad, . 

1 

*....« 

12 

10 

as 

MiddlaMz,    . 

2 

I*. 

26 

•r** 

69 

Sdop, 

1 

4,280 

300 

... 

«S« 

SomttMt,      , 

13 

B,870 

105 

27a 

126 

706       1 

a 

4,644 

WW- 

70 

33 

sen 

Yotk 

TO 

172,272 

1,403 

5,289 

275 

12,6^ 

i:*e 

344,30§ 

a  160 

8,505 

976 

20,305 

HxHF  Factorth 

L. 

1 

MMmwmi,                   .       . 

1 

150 

3 

i 

6 

Uomwnmi, 

I 

14 

... 

« 

1 

6 

8arr»j,        ,          .        ♦        . 

1 

100 

... 

30 

51 

T<>U], 

3 

2M 

39 

6a 

Jdtx  Factoiiu 

1 

ArBfWVp                   ■            *            4            « 

1 

820 

12 

aa 

Luu:*«ter,        ,         ,         «         . 

1 

00 

20 

81 

Mid41««x,       .... 

1 

240 

18 

#*. 

27 

Totml, 
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SECTION     V, 

MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS. 

Haviko  traced  the  LineE  Trade  from  its  origin  in  ancient 
times,  and  shown  the  important  place  it  holds  among  the  manu- 
factures of  the  T^orld  at  the  present  day,  this  section  will  Le  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  modes  by  which  Flax  waa  and  is 
transformed  into  Linen.  It  is  foreign  to  the  intention  of  this 
Tolume  to  make  it  a  hand-book  to  practical  manufacturers ; 
and  it  is  not  possible,  without  drawings^  to  pve  non-practical 
people  an  intelligible  description  of  complicated  mechanical 
operations.  A  short  popular  account  of  spinnings  weaving,  and 
bleaching  is  therefore  all  that  will  be  attempted. 


CHAPTER  L 

T  LA  Z-S  P  I  K  If  I  N  0. 

Each  fibre  of  Flax  is,  on  minute  ezamioation,  found  to  be 
mode  up  of  a  number  of  small  parallel  filaments,  bound  together, 
the  separation  of  which  to  a  considerable  extent  is  necessary  in 
successful  Fkx -spinning.  To  effect  this  to  a  partial  extent,  and 
to  separate  the  tow,  it  is  heckled.  In  heckling,  the  operator 
takes  a  stripe  of  Flax  in  his  hand  by  the  one  end,  throws  the 
other  end  spread  out  over  the  heckle^  or  many  steel-toothed 
comb,  and  draws  the  stripe  towards  him,  repeating  the  prooeM 
•0  long  as  necessary ;  after  which  the  other  end  of  the  stripe 
landflfgoes  the  same  operation.  This  process  removes  the  coarser 
fibres  of  the  tow,  and  partially  subdivides  the  filaments  of  the 
Flax.  The  same  operation  is  then  rep&ited  on  a  finer  heckle, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  smaller  and  closer  set ;  and  if  ^e  fibre  of 
the  Flax  is  required  to  be  very  fine,  as  it  most  be  if  intended  to 
be  spun  into  yam  for  cambric,  lawn,  &c.,  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated over  still  finer  heckles.      These  operations  thoroughly 
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remove  the  tow,  and  split  up  the  fibre  of  the  Flax  into  verj 
minute  hairs ;  but  where  very  small  yam  is  wanted,  Flax  of  a 
fine,  soft,  silky  fibre  must  be  used,  as  a  coarse  strong  quality 
cannot  be  sufficiently  broken  down,  and  yet  retain  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  spinning,  weaving,  &c.  Machine  heckling  is 
now  practised  extensively,  and  recent  improvements  have  so  fiur 
perfected  the  machines  that  the  Flax  can  be  heckled  to  a  medimn 
degree,  both  cheaply  and  well.  Various  machines  have  from 
time  to  time  been  patented,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  that  of 
Combe  &  Co.,  of  Belfast,  which  is  well  approved  by  spinners ; 
but  although  the  construction  of  the  machines  by  different 
makers  varies  considerably,  the  Flax  in  all,  as  in  hand  heckling, 
is  drawn  over  toothed  combs,  or  else  the  combs  are  drawn 
through  the  Flax,  the  object  being  to  produce  the  largest  yield 
and  finest  fibre  of  dressed  Flax,  and  at  same  time  to  give  the 
tow  thrown  off  good  spinning  properties. 

After  the  Flax  has  been  heckled  to  the  desired  fineness,  the 
fibres  require  to  be  united  into  a  continuous  line  or  thread,  be- 
fore they  are  adapted  for  being  woven  into  clotL  In  the  case 
of  China  grass  and  some  other  Indian  fibres,  this  is  done  by 
giunming  the  end  of  one  fibre  to  that  of  another,  and  operators 
by  long  practice  do  this  with  a  celerity  truly  astonishing.  Flax 
is  not  well  adapted  for  such  a  process,  the  fibres  being  soft,  and 
so  short  that  the  joinings  would  necessarily  be  too  frequent  and 
the  threads  irregular  in  size.  Such  a  mode  of  joining  fibres 
together  can  never  make  either  a  very  even,  or  a  very  strong 
thread,  and  it  is  never  practised  excepting  with  long  and  strong 
substances. 

From  the  most  remote  periods  the  fibres  of  Flax  have  been 
drawn  out  and  twisted  or  spun  into  yam  or  thread  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  made  into  a  woven  fabric.  The  earliest  appliance 
for  that  purpose  of  which  mention  b  made  in  either  sacred  or 
profieme  Idstory  is  the  spindle  Drawings  of  these  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  and  in  other  places 
in  Egypt,  and  several  of  the  spindles  have  been  found  there,  and 
are  now  deposited  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe.  One 
found  by  Sir  J.  Wilkinson  at  Thebes,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  had  some  of  the  Linen  thread  upon  it,  thus  putting  its 
use  beyond  a  doubt. 
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The  Egjptiaii  apindles  were  about  titteen  inches  in  length, 
generally  of  wood,  with  the  circular  head  of  gypaum  or  compoei- 
tiou,  in  order  to  increase  their  impetus  in  tuniing.  Some  were 
of  light  plaited  work,  made  of  runhes  or  palm  leaves,  stained  of 
Tarious  colours,  and  famiahed  with  a  loop  of  the  same  materials^ 
for  securing  the  thread  after  it  was  wound.  They  are  generally 
in  shape  bulbous  near  the  one  end,  whence  they  taper  to  a  point 
on  the  short  end  like  a  boy  s  top,  and  lengthen  out  into  a  handle 
at  the  other.  The  thread  was  attached  to  the  handle  of  the 
spindle,  which  was  laid  on  the  right  thigh,  and  made  to  roTclve 
or  spin  like  a  top,  by  drawing  the  right  hand  quickly  over  it,  as 
it  lay  on  the  thigh.  The  spindle  is  then  allowed  to  spin  in  the 
air,  or  on  its  narrow  point  on  the  floor,  so  long  as  the  motion  of 
the  hand  keeps  it  revolving,  the  fibres  meanwhile  being  drawn 
from  the  bundle  of  Flax,  in  order  to  form  the  thread.  The  re- 
presentations of  this  process  are  beautifully  distinct  and  clear, 
and  render  the  mode  of  spinning  in  Egypt  very  intelligible*  The 
distafT,  a  piece  of  wood  round  which  the  Flax  to  he  spun  wai 
lapped,  was  soon  added  to  the  spindle,  which  made  the  prooeas 
easier  and  more  expeditious  than  by  the  spindle  alone.  The 
distaff  was  held  in  the  spinner's  left  hand,  while  the  right  waa 
engaged  in  drawing  the  fibres  from  the  bundles  of  Flax,  and 
ever  and  anon  giving  fresh  Impetus  to  the  motion  of  the  spindle. 
The  same  system  of  spinning  had  been  common  in  Palestine,  aa 
it  is  related  in  Proverbs,  that  the  virtuous  woman  layeth  her 
handa  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 

For  tbouaands  of  years  this  rude  mode  of  spinning  was  the 
only  one  known,  and  it  was  practised  in  every  country  where 
the  manufacture  of  Linen  was  carried  on.  Until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  and  until  the  introduction  of  the  spinning- 
wheel,  the  same  plan  was  in  universal  use  in  this  country.  The 
following  description  of  the  method  followed  here  up  to  nearly 
the  end  of  last  century,  is  very  little  different  from  the  oriental 
fnrstem  of  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  shows  the 
little  progress  which  had  been  made  in  this  uaeful  branch  of 
industry  during  that  long  period  of  time. 

The  difltaff  and  spindle  in  use,  until  auperseded  by  the  rock 
(Dan.  role,  dittaf)  and  spinning-wheel,  were  generally  of  rimple 
coDstruction.    The  distaff  was  a  piece  of  light  wood»  fifteen  to 
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twenty  inches  long,  round  which  the  Flax  to  be  span 
wound,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  distaff  dear  of  the  Flax.     This 
portion  was  sttick  into  the  apron-string  of  the  spinner,  or  into  a 
belt  &stened  round  her  waist  to  receive  it.    The  distaff  slanted 
out  from  the  left  side  of  the  spinner,  so  as  to  be  convenient  £ofr 
drawing  the  Flax  from  it  in  forming  the  thread.    The  spindle 
was  a  round  piece  of  wood,  about  a  foot  in  length,  thick  at  the 
middle,  and  tapering  toward  each  end,  the  lower  one  somewhat 
like  the  point  of  a  cone,  and  the  upper  longer  and  less  pointed, 
with  a  ring  or  belt  of  some  heavy  substance  round  the  middle. 
A  short  thread  formed  of  the  Flax  was  fixed  in  a  notch  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  spindle,  and  the  spindle  was  then  turned 
smartly  by  the  right  hand  pressed  upon  it  against  the  ri^it 
thigh,  and  allowed  to  dangle  in  the  air,  hanging  by  the  thread 
from  the  distaff.     The  centrifugal  motion  thus  given  to  the 
spindle  was  kept  up  for  some  time  by  the  heavy  ring  upon  it, 
which  acted  as  a  kind  of  balance-wheel,  and  kept  the  circular 
motion  somewhat  steady.    While  this  whirling  of  the  spindle 
was  going  on,  the  spinner  was  busy  drawing  out  the  fibres  of 
the  Flax  from  the  distaff  with  the  left  hand,  and  forming  them 
into  an  equal  thread  with  the  right.    When  the  spindle  reached 
the  ground  and  stopped,  or  when  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  the 
hand  was  lost,  care  being  taken  not  to  let  it  retrograde,  as  by 
that  means  part  of  the  twist  given  the  thread  spun  would  be 
lost,  the  yam  spun  was  wound  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
spindle.    The  same  process  was  repeated  again  and  again,  until 
the  spindle  was  full,  from  one  to  two  yards  being  spun  at  each 
movement  given  the  spindle.     The  yarn  was  then  reeled  off  into 
cuts,  heers,  hesps,  and  spindles,  when  it  was  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket, or  for  being  woven  into  doth.    This  primitive  system  of 
spinning  would  appear  strange  to  either  maid  or  matron  of  the 
present  dny,  but  it  was  well-known  in  Scotland  to  the  grand- 
mothers or  great-grandmothers  of  this  generation.     It  was  some- 
times practised  within  and  sometimes  without  doors,  as  the 
spindle  and  distaff  could  be  easily  carried  about,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  girl  herding  the  cows  and  plying  her 
spindle  busily  the  while.    All  females  were  then  learned  to  spin 
in  their  girlhood,  and  with  care  and  assiduous  application,  but  not 
without  both,  they  soon  became  expert  at  it    It  required  a  nice 
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and  well-practised  band  to  spin  7ery  small  abes  of  jam  ;  but  ba 
all  women,  in  those  days,  prided  themselves  on  their  talent  for 
BpiDning,  many  of  them  could  form  an  astonishingly  fine  thread, 
Ab  the  demand  for  yam  increaaed,  this  bIow  and  tedious 
mode  of  §pinning  would,  doubiless^  be  often  complained  of,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  any  improvement 
was  effected.  An  apparatus  called  the  **  Tom"  was  then  intro- 
duced. It  was  merely  a  sort  of  frame  for  supporting  the  spindle 
and  distaff,  apart  ^m  the  spinner.  lu  1533  a  wheel  for  spin- 
ning Flax  was  invented  by  a  citizen  of  Brunswick.  At  first 
the  spindle  was  mounted  on  a  frame,  and  driven  by  a  belt 
passing  over  a  larger  wheel.  This  was  further  improved  by 
using  a  treddle,  worked  by  the  foot  of  thi5  spixmer  to  efiect 
the  movement  of  the  wheel,  by  which  her  hands  were  left 
free  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  thread.  Shortly  there- 
after a  more  perfect  apparatus,  called  the  Saxon  wheel,  took 
the  place  of  those  of  simpler  construction  for  spinning  Flax. 
It  had  on  its  spindle  a  bobbin,  on  which  the  thread  was  wound, 
and  a  flyer,  revolving  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  bobbin,  to 
give  the  thread  tbe  necessary  twist.  The  Flax  was  loosely 
wnq)ped  round  a  distaff  or  rock^  which  was  fixed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance above  the  spindle.  The  treddle  was  moved  by  the  foot  of 
the  spinner,  and,  by  means  of  a  crank  shaft,  gave  a  rotatory 
motion  to  the  wheel,  she^  meanwhile,  drawing  out  the  fibres  of 
the  Flax  in  the  requisite  numbers  to  form  the  grist  or  size  of 
the  thread  desired  In  doing  this  the  fibres  were  from  time 
to  time  moistened  with  saliva  to  make  them  more  readily  com- 
bine. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  introduction  of  this  wheel  into 
Scotland  it  had  only  one  spindle,  but,  about  tbe  year  1764,  the 
two-handed  wheel,  having  two  spindles,  was  invented,  and 
shortly  after  it  began  to  be  used  in  some  districts,  although  its 
uae  did  not  become  general  until  toward  the  eud  of  the  cen- 
tury. Indeed,  the  oue-handed  wheel  had  long  powerful  op- 
pooenta  in  the  spindle  and  disUff,  so  difficult  is  it  to  root 
out  received  notions  or  antiquated  ideas.  Gradually,  how* 
ever,  the  wheel  supplanted  the  spindle  and  distaff,  and  grmdually 
the  one-handed  wheel  gave  way  to,  and  was  superseded  by  the 
more  productive  two-handed  instnunent 
i  ^h§  q)inning- wheel,  as  well  known  to  and  much  used  by  the 
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maidens  and  dames  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  oentoiy,  maj  be 
thns  described: — ^The  frame  of  the  machine  stood  on  three 
feet,  on  the  right  of  which,  facing  the  spinner,  was  a  spoked 
wheel,  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  rim  slightly  hol- 
lowed outside.     Bapid  motion  was  given  to  the  wheel  by  a 
wooden  rod  or  crank,  connecting  the  axle  of  the  wheel  to  the 
treddle  or  footboard,  and  moved  at  will  by  the  foot  of  the 
operator,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  turning-lathe  is  moved. 
On  the  left  were  two  pirns  or  spindles,  one  for  each  hand,  for 
receiving  the  yam  as  it  was  spun,  driven  by  means  of  bands  of 
gut,  or  cords  of  Flax  or  wooUen  yam,  highly-twisted,  passing 
round  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  their  axles.     Each  pirn  or 
spindle  had  a  flyer  for  twisting  and  guiding  the  thread  before 
it  was  wound  upon  the  bobbin,  which  was  a  hollow  reed  slipped 
over  the  axle  and  fitting  rather  closely  to  it     The  fiy  went 
round  with  great  rapidity,  while  the  bobbin  being  kept  back  bj 
the  strain  of  the  thread,  tumed  round  on  the  axle  only  as  fiwt 
as  it  was  let  out  by  the  spinner.    This  depended  on  the  degree 
of  twist  intended  to  be  given  to  the  thread,  and  the  expertoeaa 
of  the  operator.     The  rock  or  distaff,  with  the  Flax  wound 
round  it  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  admitting  of  the  fila- 
ments being  readily  drawn  out  by  the  spinner,  was  placed  above 
the  pirns,  and  both  hands  were  employed  in  drawing  out  the 
fibres  and  forming  the  threads.     The  threads,  after  being  car- 
ried through  a  throttle  or  opening  in  the  end  of  the  spindle,  were 
from  time  to  time  shifted  along  the  flyer  by  means  of  small 
pieces  of  bent  wire  attached  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fllling  the 
bobbin  regularly  with  the  yam  as  it  was  spun.    During  the 
operation  the  spinner  moistened  the  threads  regularly  with 
saliva,  the  better  to  unite  the  fibres  and  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  yam.     When  full  the  bobbins  were  put  on  a  pin  or  wand 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  yarn  wound  off  from  it  by  the 
right,  round  a  reel  of  ninety  inches  in  diameter,  attached  to 
which  was  an  indicator  to  show  when  120  rounds,  which  consti- 
tuted a  cut,  were  reeled.     WLen  this  quantity  was  told  off,  it 
was  tied  with  a  thread  and  another  cut  begun,  and  so  on  until 
a  hesp  or  hank  was  completed,  when  it  was  removed  from  the 
reel  to  make  way  for  farther  reeling. 

Some  of  the  wheels  used  by  the  upper  classes— and  in  those 
days  all  females  span,  from  the  highest  of  the  nobility  to  the 
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loweat  of  the  peasantry  id  both  town  and  coiintrj — were  made 
of  fancy  wood,  finely  polished »  and  had  rather  a  lmndtK>ine 
appearance,  quite  suited  for  either  the  parlour  or  drawing-room. 
The  great  majority  were,  however,  made  of  cominon  material  ^ 
and,  though  highly  ueeful,  they  were  not  very  sightly  as  articlea 
of  furniture.  The  last  improvement  on  the  Saxon  or  Flax- 
ipinuing  hand-wheel,  was  the  application  of  Arkwright's  princi- 
ple, by  rendering  the  flyer  antomatic  in  spreading  the  yarn  on 
the  bobbin,  which  saved  the  timenecesaary  in  moving  the  thread 
from  one  of  the  small  bent  wires  on  the  flyer  to  another,  and  at 
same  time  performed  the  operation  more  equally.  This,  though 
A  great  improvement,  was  not  sufficient  t^  enable  the  Saxon 
wheel  to  hold  its  own  against  all  comers,  A  new  and  mighty 
rival  was,  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  raised  up  in  competition, 
and  although  for  a  time  it  had  many  checks  and  made  way 
slowly,  yet,  surely  and  steadily  it  held  on  its  course,  until  it 
triumphed  over  every  competitor.  Not  only  did  it  silence  the 
birr  of  the  spinning-wheel  on  the  domestic  hearth,  but  it  totally 
changed  the  nature  and  character  of  the  textile  manufactures  ol* 
the  country,  and,  along  with  this,  the  social  habitus  of  the  whole 
people. 

Early  in  the-  last  century  thinking  minds  were  actively  at 
work  trying  to  discover  some  way  of  bringing  machinery'  to  do, 
or  assist  in  dtjing,  both  the  work  of  the  hands  and  of  the  head  of 
the  spinner  of  yam  from  fibrous  substances.  In  1738  Lewis 
Paul  discovered  the  principle  of  roDer-spinning,  and  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  machine  for  tliis  purpose.  This  machine  was  ex- 
perimented upon,  and  improved  by  various  parties,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  1741  or  1742  a  mill,  turned  by  two  asses  walking 
round  an  axis,  was  erected  in  Birmingham  for  spinning  oolion 
on  this  plan,  and  ten  girls  employed  in  attending  the  work. 
Pauls  invention  contained  the  germ  of  a  self-acting  and  self- 
regulating  principle^  and  the  means  wliicli  he  used  were  so  unlike 
any  previous  performance  by  the  hands,  that  he  is  well  entitled 
to  the  admiration  of  posterity  for  the  originality  of  his  genius. 

Many  of  those  who  first  embarked  in  spinning  by  machinery- 
did  not  prosper,  but  others  took  their  place,  and  good  progress 
was  nuule,  and  various  improvements  were  from  time  to  lime 
jutroduoed.     It  was  left  for  the  genius  of  Ricliard  Arkwright  to 
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give  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem  of  automatic  spiniiing; ; 
and  after  he,  hj  his  talents  and  perseverenoe,  had  overcome  tbe 
difficulty,  the  onward  course  of  machine  spinning  was  astoniah- 
ingly  rapid. 

Ilie  successful  application  of  machinery  to  the  spinning  of 
cotton  induced  men  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  spinning  of 
Flax  by  like  means.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1787,  John 
Eendrew,  optician,  and  Thomas  Porthouse,  dockmaker,  both  of 
Darlington,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  applied  for  and  got  a 
royal  patent  for  ''  a  mill  or  machine,  upon  new  principles,  for 
spinning  yam  from  hemp,  tow,  Flax,  or  wod.*'  A  spedficatum 
of  this  patent,  with  figures,  is  inserted  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts 
and  Manu&ctures,  voL  zvi.  "The  figures,*  says  William 
Brown,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Flax-spinning  (a  pamphlet  pab- 
lished  privately  by  him  at  Dundee  in  1862,  and  containing  much 
valuable  information  on  the  early  histoiy  of  Flax-spinning  by 
machinery),  "  shew  merely  a  spreading  or  driving  machine,  oon- 
sisting  of  a  cylinder  three  feet  in  diameter  by  ten  inches  broad, 
smooth  on  the  sur£EU^,  with  some  small  cylinders  or  roUers  in 
connection  for  holding  and  drawing  the  Flax  and  other  fibroas 
materials  put  upon  it  for  operation.  Also  a  spinning  machine 
or  frame,  having  four  spindles,  consisting  likewise  of  a  plain 
cylinder,  but  of  smaller  diameter,  with  rollers  for  holding  and 
drawing  the  untwisted  sliver  of  Flax  or  other  material  passing 
there.  Intermediate  drawing  machines  are  alluded  to,  but  not 
described  further  than  as  to  their  being  on  same  plan  as  the 
others. 

"  These  machines,  plain  in  construction  as  they  seem  to  have 
been,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  given  rise  to  all  those 
more  refined  and  effective  ones,  still  much  on  same  principle, 
which  have  gradually  come  into  use  since,  and  which  have  spread 
widely  over  Europe,  almost  entirely  superseding  the  andent 
modes  of  spinning  by  distafif  and  spinning  wheel.'* 

Kendrew  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor,  as  he  had  seen 
cotton  machinery,  and  probably  took  the  idea  from  it ;  but 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Porthouse, 
who  was  an  expert  workman.  By  much  perseverance  they, 
together,  fitted  up  their  machines  in  a  small  building  called  the 
^'  Low  Mill,"  situated  on  the  river  Skerne,  at  Darlington,     The 
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butldmg  had  previoufily  been  occupied  by  Kendrew  for  glass 
grinding^  and  a  part  of  it  is  still  etanding.  The  work,  which 
commenced  epinningt  as  ia  generally  believed,  in  1787|  the  same 
year  in  which  the  patent  was  granted,  is  considered,  and  with 
propriety,  to  be  the  first  regular  work  got  up  for  the  spinning  of 
Flax  by  mill  machiner)\  After  a  few  years  the  work  was  dis- 
continued,  and  the  partners  separated  to  commence  individual 
concerns.  Kendr«ws  erected  a  work  near  Houghton,  and  Port- 
house  procured  a  building  near  Coatham,  botli  on  the  Skerne, 
and  near  Darlington.  James  Aytoun  of  Kirkcaldy,  wiio  died 
this  year,  and  waa  in  very  truth  the  father  of  the  Flax-spimiing 
.  trade,  having  been  a  spinner  for  more  than  the  threescore  and 
ten  years  allotted  as  the  measure  of  man's  days,  visited  the  firm 
in  Darlington  in  1792-3,  and  studied  what  they  could  teach, 
imperfect  though  it  was,  Mr  Aytoun  was  an  ardent  spinner,  and 
when  uot  bowed  down  by  pain  or  bodily  infirmity,  took  pleasure 
in  recounting  bis  ex[i6rienoe  of  the  trade  in  its  infant  days. 
The  following  information  regarding  this,  the  first  Flax*sptnuing 
mill,  and  other  interesting  details  intersjiersed  throughout  the 
volume,  were  kindly  and  readily  furnished  by  him. 

In  1792,  Mr  Aytoun,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  went  to  Manches- 
ter to  be  instructed  in  cotton-spinning,  which  was  then  making 
rapid  progrcfis.  Hearing  of  the  patent  taken  out  by  the  Darlington 
firm  for  spinning  Flax,  and  of  the  work  which  they  had  estab- 
lished there,  he  left  Manchester  and  proceeded  to  that  place,  and, 
BE  already  said,  studied  under  the  firm.  Their  spinning  frames 
were  of  36  spindles,  divided  into  six  dibtinct  head»,  each  of  which 
could  be  stopped.  Thirty-six  cannisters  of  small  diameter  were 
put  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  and  a  lott  sliver  passed  over  an  18- 
inch  wooden  cylinder  to  the  iront,  with  lever  weights  to  carry  it 
along.  His  knowledge  of  cotton  spinning  being  greater  than 
theirs,  he  suggested  roving  or  twisting  the  sliver,  which  must  have 
been  a  great  improvement  on  the  plan  they  had  adopted,  but  it 
was  a  oonsidemble  time  before  it  was  introduced  by  the  firm. 

After  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  new  trade,  he  agreed  with 
them  for  a  lioense  to  work  four  frames  of  36  spindles  each,  being 
144  in  all,  for  which  he  paid  them  a  royalty  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound.  These  frames  he  erected  at  Kinghom,  aa  already  men- 
tioned in  the  notice  of  that  towu«  Alt  tlie  Flax-t^pinning  mills 
xx2 
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first  erected  in  Scotland,  including  those  in  Bervie,  and  at 
Douglastown  in  Kinnettles,  appear  to  have  done  so  by  virtue  of 
licenses  granted  hj  the  patentees,  for  each  of  which  thej  were 
paid  a  royalty.  The  patent  must  therefore  have  been  a  profitable 
one  for  them. 

In  their  separate  establishments  the  two  patentees  succeeded 
moderately  well,  although,  from  the  small  extent  of  their  worka, 
their  prosperity  could  not  be  very  great.  Kendrew  died  in  1800, 
but  Porthouse  survived  him  some  years.  In  1805  the  concern 
at  Coatham  appeared,  to  a  party  from  this  district  who  then 
visited  it,  to  be  in  a  thriving  state.  Some  of  the  original 
machines  from  Darlington  were  then  at  work,  and  were  plain  • 
and  ancient  looking  when  compared  with  others  of  later 
construction  standing  beside  them.  The  grounds  around  the 
work  were  laid  out  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the  place  had  an 
air  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  about  it  pleasant  to  behold. .  Port- 
house  was  a  quiet,  retired  man,  and  left  the  management  of  tbe 
mill  chiefly  to  his  wife,  who  was  an  able,  active  woman.  She 
attended  the  work  daily  from  morning  till  night,  going  about 
with  tools  in  hand,  shifting  pinions,  and  doing  other  little  and 
necessary  pieces  of  work  as  an  ordinary  manager  would.  Shortly 
after  the  invention  of  Flax-spinning  at  Darlington,  mills  were 
erected  at  Leeds  and  neighbourhood,  and  ever  since  that  locality 
has  been  the  headquarters  of  Flax-spinning  in  England ;  steam 
having,  from  the  first,  been  the  motive  power  employed. 

Unless  steam  power  had  been  successfully  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  better  class  of  yams,  and  a  more  adequate  supply 
than  the  distaff  and  spindle  or  the  spinnirg-wheel  could  have 
provided,  the  Linen  trade  would  never  have  attained  to  any 
great  extent,  nor  could  Britain  have  been  able  to  cope  success- 
fully, either  in  the  home  or  foreign  markets,  with  countries 
where  provisions  and  wages  are  low,  and  where  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  largely  grown,  or  can  be  procured  at  less  cost  than  here. 
The  spinning  frame  is  the  starting  point  from  which  all  im- 
provements in  the  trade  have  rapidly  advanced,  and  wonderful 
has  been  the  progress  made  since  the  first  frame  was  set  up  in 
1787. 

The  first  Flax-spinning  mills  erected  in  this  country  were 
small,  and  in  general  they  tmrncd  out  unfortunate  concerns. 


The  niuchinery  whs  badly  conalructed,  and  tlie  uiaiiagers  of 
the  works  were  new  to  the  trade,  and  ignorant  of  the  right 
principles  of  gpinoing.  Some  of  them  were  speculative,  uo- 
steady  men,  without  experience  or  capital,  and  their  downfall 
nacted  upon,  and  injured  the  infant  trade.  Few  efforts  of  skill 
or  ingenuity  have  ever  been  completely  aucceasful  at  their  com- 
mencement, as  the  ingeniouB  contrivers  often  want  some  of  the 
elements  necessary  for  that  industrious  perseverance  which  begeta 
success,  and  it  is  often  left  to  the  succeeding  generation  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  their  predecessors'  exertions.  It  wa^  so  with  Flax- 
spiuning ;  and  it  was  only  after  years  of  probation,  aud  the 
successful  introduction  of  various  improvements^  that  the  trade 
proved  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it 

Every  species  of  manufacture  has  its  day  of  small  things,  and 
time  and  a  hard  struggle  are  required  to  give  sustaining  vitality. 
No  great  branch  of  national  industry  ever  started  into  a  pros- 
perous existence  at  once,  but  scientific  skill  and  steady  persever- 
ance overcomes  all  difficulties.  The  machinery  first  applied  to 
the  production  of  textile  fabrics  cannot  be  otherwise  than  rude 
and  imperfect*  Enlightened  experience  gradually  discovers  and 
introduces  more  suitable  appliances,  until  at  last  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  is  attained. 

During  the  first  decade  of  this  century  Flax-spinning  machi- 
nery  continued  rude  and  imperfect,  but  as  the  trade  became 
more  developed,  and  its  value  better  understood,  attention 
was  directed  to  the  machinery  and  improvements  began  to  be 
effected  As  improvements  progressed,  the  quality  of  the  yam 
spun  became  better,  and  by  and  bye  it  was  preferred  to,  and 
at  last  completely  supplanted,  hand-spun  yam*  This  prefer- 
ence, added  to  the  elastic  and  expanding  progress  of  the  Linen 
trade,  stimulated  spinning  enterprise,  and  many  new  mills 
were  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Flax*spinning  machinery  was  not  adapted  for  spinning 
tow,  and  for  a  long  time  this  article  was  of  comparatively  so  little 
value  that  it  was  only  used  for  making  ropes  and  other  misoel* 
laneous  purposes.  About  the  beginning  of  tlie  century,  experi- 
ments were  made  in  tow  spinning,  but  for  some  time  little 
real  progress  was  made,  as  the  first  trials  were  not  ve\y  success- 
ful.     Improvements  were,  however,  introduced  from  time  lit 
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time,  and  after  repeated  experiments  more  satisfactory  results 
were  attained,  and  tow-spinning  became  a  fact.  In  Aug^ust, 
1821,  the  Advertiser  says — ''  In  1814  it  was  considered  a  good 
da/s  work  to  spin  twelve  spindles  of  6  lb.  tow  yam  on  a  fiwme 
of  BO  spindles,  but  now  the  quantity  taken  off  is  not  only  largely 
increased,  but  the  quality  is  so  greatly  improved  that  the  difiSsr- 
ence  of  price  between  Flaxen  and  tow  Osnaburgs,  which  had 
formerly  been  Id  to  l|d  a  yard,  is  now  only  from  ^d  to  ^d." 

William  Brown,  of  Dundee,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
spinner,  took  the  lead  in  effecting  these  valuable  improvements 
in  tow-spinning,  and  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  late  (}eorge 
Moon,  of  Russell  Mill,  in  Fife,  and  the  late  James  Aytoon. 
Although  Mr  Brown  has  retired  from  his  favourite  trade,  he  is 
still  an  enthusiastic  spinner,  and  takes  delight  in  witnessing 
the  onward  progress  of  mill-spinning.  Mr  Brown  became  a 
Flax-spinner  about  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  he  is  now  the  father 
of  the  trade.  May  he  be  still  spared  for  many  years,  and  able 
to  recount  his  triumphs,  glorious  though  bloodless,  in  the  spin- 
ning cause ! 

The  great  object  of  the  Flax-spinner,  whether  by  hand  or 
by  machinery,  is  to  draw  out  and  arrange  the  fibres  in  one  con- 
tinuous thread  of  uniform  thickness,  and  with  an  equal  twist 
throughout  its  entire  length.  On  this  depends  the  quality  of 
the  yam,  and  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  cloth  to  be  made  of  it. 
By  much  practice  and  nice  manipulation  many  hand-spinners 
became  adepts  in  the  fabrication  of  yam,  and  some  of  them 
could  spin  a  thread  of  extraordinary  fineness  with  great  regu- 
larity. Others  were  unable  to  acquire  such  perfection  in  the 
art,  and  never  became  so  expert  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  thread 
uniform  throughout.  The  quantity  which  any  one  person  could 
spin  was  necessarily  small,  it  therefore  required  the  united  pro- 
duction of  several  spinners  to  form  a  piece  of  cloth.  As  the  yam 
was  from  these  causes  very  unequal  in  size,  colour,  and  quality, 
it  required  much  sorting  before  being  given  out  to  the  weavers, 
and  even  the  greatest  care  was  insufficient  to  produce  a  piece  in 
perfection. 

Any  plan  by  wliich  the  yarn  could  be  produced  of  unitbrni 
quality  was  therefore  a  boon  to  the  trade,  and  this  mill-spinning, 
from  its  very  nature,  was  calculated  to  do.     The  nice  judgment 
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of  the  most  superior  hand-spioiier,  if  practical  by  this  process  at 
all,  could,  by  it,  be  applied  acid  made  available  without  limit. 
Superior  mindB  felt  the  truth  of  thifl,  grappled  boldly  with  the 
subject,  and  finally  triumphed  The  victory  was  not  won  in  a 
day  or  a  year,  but  the  fight  was  maintained  until  success  was 
gained.  To  Kendrew  and  Porthouee  the  honour  belongs  of 
originatiiig  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  spinning  of  Flax, 
and  their  invention  has  been  productive  of  mighty  results. 

After  the  Fki  has  been  heckled,  it  is  ready  for  the  spinning- 
niilL  The  first  process  in  spinning  ia  to  place  the  Flax  in  hand- 
fuls,  with  the  ends  over-lapping  each  other,  on  a  smaU  table, 
whence  it  is  made  to  pass  between  two  fluted  rollers  (retaining  rol- 
lers), and  traverse  a  ieriee  of  heckles,  worked  on  an  endless  chain, 
the  ingenious  apparatus  for  which  purpose  is  called  the  gill^  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor.  After  passing  through  these  heckles, 
it  is  caught  by  another  pair  of  rollers  (drawing  roUers),  whenc«t 
it  passes  in  a  continuous  ribbon,  called  a  sliver,  into  a  high  tin 
can.  The  endless  chain  works  over  rollers,  and  the  points  of  the 
heckles  are  made  to  move  through  the  sliver  with  a  speed  a  little 
greater  than  the  retaining  rollers,  and  have  thus  a  double  action. 
Entering  the  sliver  immediately  on  its  emission  from  the  retain- 
ing rollers,  and  moving  faster  than  it  does,  the  heckles  split  down 
the  fibres  of  the  Flax,  and  allow  the  sliver  to  be  extended  by  the 
drawing  roller.  As  the  Flax  proceeds  onward,  the  action  of  the 
drawing  rollers  makes  the  extending  sliver  move  many  times 
faster  than  tlie  heckles,  and  by  this  means  straightens  and  lays 
parallel  those  fibres  which  may  happen  to  be  doubled,  or  lie 
obliquely  in  the  sliver.  The  drawing  rollers  move  at  a  different 
speed  from  the  retaining  rollers ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  fully  the 
length  of  the  fibre  apart,  or  they  woi^d  break  it,  but  yet  not  at 
too  great  a  distance,  or  the  sliver  would  not  follow,  as  it  would 
separata  at  the  middle  pnrt  from  the  great  attenuation  there. 

The  drawing  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  plac- 
ing a  stated  number  of  these  slivers  together  through  the 
retaining  rollers,  whereby  inequalities  in  any  of  them  are 
equalized,  and  an  even  and  uniform  sliver  produced.  The  pro- 
cesB  which  succeeds  these  repeated  drawings,  whether  made  by 
the  simple  rollers  or  by  the  gill,  is  twisting  the  sliver  into  a  rove 
or  loose  thread,  and  for  this  purpose  an  addition  of  a  bobbin  and 
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a  flyer  is  made  to  the  drawing  macliiDe.  The  bobbin  ia  made  to 
revolve  with  such  speed  as  wind  or  roll  up  the  rove  as  fast  as  it  is 
yielded  bj  the  last  pair  of  rollers,  and  the  flyer  with  so  much 
additional  speed  as  to  give  the  sliver  the  desired  twist  while 
moving  between  the  roller  and  bobbin.  As  the  diameter  of  the 
bobbin  is  constantly  increasing  by  the  accumulation  of  the  rove, 
and  as  the  speed  of  the  roller  remains  constant,  it  is  necessary  to 
vary  the  speed  of  the  bobbin,  so  that,  as  it  increases  in  diameter, 
it  may  diminish  in  speed  and  wind  up  the  rove  at  the  same  rate 
throughout.  In  some  roving  frames  the  machinery  to  accomp- 
lish this  is  very  complicated.  The  rove  on  the  bobbin  is  ready 
ior  the  spinning-frame. 

In  tow-spinning  the  tow  is  spread  as  equally  as  possible  on  an 
endless  cloth  attached  to  a  breaker  carding  engine,  and  as  the 
cloth  revolves  it  carries  the  tow  to  the  card,  through  which  it 
passes  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  fibres,  unravelling  thoae 
which  are  entangled,  and  presenting  the  whole  in  a  continuoaa 
sliver  or  ribbon  of  an  equal  width  and  density  throughout  its 
whole  extent.      For  the  better  accomplishing  this  object  several 
of  these  slivers  are  made  to  pass  together  through  another  card- 
ing engine,  called  a  finisher,  the  teeth  on  the  rollers  of  which  are 
finer  and  closer  set  than  in  the  breaker,  and  they  are  also  de- 
livered by  this  card  in  a  continuous  sliver.      The  fibres  compos* 
ing  the  sliver  are  extended  by   drawing  them  out  without 
breaking,  several  slivers  being  made  to  pass  over  the  gills  or 
other  preparing  machinery  together,  with  the  view  of  making  the 
size  of  the  slirer  more  uniform.    The  fibres  are  combined  bj 
slightly  twisting  them  in  the  drawing,  so  that  the  tortion  will 
generate  a  certain  compression  among  them,  which  will  make 
them  extend  farther  without  breaking,  and  thus  by  continued 
drawing  and  twisting  the  sliver  will  be  attenuated  to  the  required 
point.     This  operation  is  limited  by  two  circumstances — ^when 
the  fibres  end  together,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
carding  to  prevent,  and  when  the  friction  produced  by  twisting 
becomes  so  great  that  the  fibres  will  sooner  break  than  slide  on 
each  other.     After  the  last  drawing  the  sliver  is  twisted  into  a 
rove,  and  put  on  a  bobbin  as  with  Flax. 

In  spinning,  the  bobbins  with  the  rove  are  placed  on  pins 
fixed  in  a  elightly  angular  position  on  the  top  of  the  spinning 
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frame,  whence  the  rove  is  paused  betweeu  rollers  cm  k*  oilier 
rollers  moving  at  a  greater  speed  than  the  first,  aod  thetice 
down  through  the  throttle  of  the  gpindle,  over  the  arm  of  the 
flyer,  and  on  to  the  spinning  bobbin.  The  rove  in  this  procens 
is  extended  to  the  greatest  degree  of  attenuation  required,  and  at 
same  time  twisted  so  hard  that  when  the  operation  is  finiehed, 
and  the  thread  perfectly  formed,  the  fibres  will  sooner  break 
than  separate  by  sliding  on  each  other.  The  thread  is  then 
reeled  oft'  tlie  bobbin  into  cuts,  beers,  hanks,  and  sjiindles,  a 
Rpmdle  being  14,400  yards  in  length ;  or  it  may  be  formed  in 
the  warping-mill  into  chains  ready  for  the  loom, 

Eaily  in  the  centun%  after  some  progress  had  been  made  in 
Flax  preparing^  tlie  draw  or  elongation  stood  as  follows : — At 
the  spreading  table  by  hand,  6  to  1  ;  at  each  of  the  three  draw- 
ing machines,  10  to  1 ;  and  at  the  spimiiiig  frame,  15  to  1  — 
making  in  all  1)0,000  to  1.  A  strike  of  Flax,  therefore,  mea- 
suring a  foot  in  length,  was  drawn  out  or  elongated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  17  miles  ere  forming  its  portion  in  the  finished  thread  of 
yarn.  In  systems  of  the  present  day,  where  additional  opera- 
tions are  in  use,  a  strike  of  Flux  is  drawn  out  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  miles* 

Wet  spinning  differs  chiefly  from  this  description  of  dry 
spinning  iu  having  the  spinning  frame  furnished  with  a  receptacle 
for  holding  water,  which  ifi  heated  by  steam,  the  rove  pasBiDg 
through  the  water  on  its  way  lirom  roller  to  roller.  The  hot 
water  still  farther  subdivides  lire  fibres,  which  permits  them  to 
be  drawn  out  into  a  finer  thread  than  it  spun  dry,  and  the  water 
makes  the  loose  fibres  combine  better  with  the  body  of  the 
thread  than  they  do  when  dry. 

Economy  of  space  and  labour  are  two  very  important  elements 
to  the  FIax-8pinner.  Formerly  this  waa  not  so  much  eonaidered, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery  in  the  older  mills  ia  in 
consequence  not  so  perfect  as  in  those  of  modem  construction. 
Improvements  in  these  respects,  where  practicable,  ba\e  been 
introduced  into  all  works,  ao  as  to  make  them  more  convenient, 
and  reduce  the  working  expenses  to  the  minimum. 

The  moat  approved  arrangement  is,  to  have  the  carding  en- 
ginea  and  other  preparing  machinery  on  tlic  ground  floc»r  ;  or,  if 
there  ia  not  room  for  the  whole  there,  to  put  the  more  a<lvaucid 
portion^  such  as  the  drawing  frarae!»,  ijn  tlit*  K-cond  floor.     The 
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spiimmg  frames  are  placed  on  the  second  and  third  floor, 
and  the  reeling  and  warping  in  the  upper  storey.  The  material 
to  be  spun  is  stored,  in  a  state  ready  for  the  machinery,  or 
batched  where  this  is  necessary,  in  close  proximity  to  the  first 
machine  through  which  it  has  to  pass,  viz. — ^the  rough  Flax,  to 
the  heckling  machine ;  the  longs  of  either  Flax  or  Jute,  to  the 
spreading  machine ;  the  Tow  to  the  breaking  engine ;  and  the 
Jute,  when  not  heckled,  to  the  teaser,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
made  into  Tow ;  and  each  sort  of  material  is  taken  from  the 
store  tc  the  several  machines  as  required. 

After  passing  over  thespreading  table,  the  longs,  formed  into 
a  sliver,  is  either  allowed  to  &11  into  cans  or  wound  round  a 
beam,  whence  it  is  passed  through  the  drawing  machines,  the 
first  of  which  is  placed  immediately  beyond  the  spreading  ma- 
chine, with  just  enough  space  between  them  for  the  necessary 
cans  and  the  hands  required  to  attend  the  operation.    The  other 
drawing  frames  are  placed  in  a  line  at  regular  distances,  and  the 
material  goes  over  each  successively,  until  it  is  finally  twisted 
into  a  rove  and  wound  on  a  bobbin.    The  bobbins,  when  the 
roving  has  been  performed  on  the  ground  floor,  are  carried  hy 
an  elevator,  worked  by  machinery,  to  the  second  floor,  and  placed 
on  the  spinning  frames,  where  the  rove  is  spun  into  yam  or 
thread.     The  yarn  is  then  raised  by  an  elevator  to  the  upper 
floor,  reeled,  and  made  up  into  bundles  for  the  market,  or 
warped  into  chains  ready  for  the  loom,  or  wound  on  bobbins  or 
otherwise  for  wett.     The  Tow,  after  passing  through  the  break- 
ing engine  or  card,  is  put  through  the  finishing  carding  ma- 
chine, which  is  placed  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  breaker, 
and  from  the  finisher  it  passes  over  the  drawing  machinery, 
which  is  placed  in  a  line  behind  the  last  carding  engine,  and 
is  successively  changed  from  a  sliver  to  rove,  and  from  rove  to 
yam,  &c.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  line  yarn.     In  this  way  the  mate- 
rial passes  from  machine  to  machine  until  it  is  transformed  into 
yam,  almost  every  process  being  performed  by  machinery,  much 
of  which  is  automatic,  and  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
manual  labour. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  spinner  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  most  suitable  material  for  the  yarn  he  intends  to 
spin,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  assort  it  properly  so  as 
to  inoduce  a  uniform  quality  of  yarn,  as  its  value  is  greatly  de- 
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pendant  on  its  uniformity.  The  construction  of  the  preparing 
and  spinning  machinery,  and  keeping  the  whole  in  the  most 
efficient  order,  is  another  matter  of  essential  importance,  be- 
cauBe,  unless  the  machinery  be  not  only  of  the  most  approved 
description,  but  kept  up  to  the  mark,  it  is  impossible,  even  with 
the  finest  material,  to  make  superior  yarn.  01  late  years 
great  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  carding  engines^ 
and  those  recently  constructed  are  ponderous  machines  with  the 
card  cloth  on  a  different  principle  tVora  what  was  formerly  used, 
and  with  more  workers,  ic,  around  the  cylinder.  These  machines 
jicrform  their  work  better,  and  in  greatly  larger  quantity  than  the 
old  carding  engines.  Many  and  highly  important  alterations 
and  meliorations  have  been  made  in  the  drawing  machines,  and 
perhaps  more  real  improvements  have  taken  place  in  this  de- 
partment than  in  any  other.  The  spinning  frame  has  also  re- 
ceived its  share  of  attentioo,  and  iu  all  its  parts,  framework, 
cylinders,  spindles,  flyers,  ic,  &c.^  modifications  and  beneficial 
changes  have  been  made*  The  conical  spindle,  invented  by 
David  Caimcrobs,  Blairgowrie^  in  1825,  was  on«  of  the  earliest 
and  motit  important  of  these  improvements.  The  machinery  vf 
the  present  day,  when  compared  with  that  in  use  half  a  century 
ago,  shows  such  a  wonderful  advance  towards  perfection,  that  it 
may  be  doubt€d  if  improvements  can  go  on  in  the  same  ratio,  or 
if  the  progrusjs  which  can  he  made  in  the  future  will  at  all  com- 
pare with  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past. 

Some  machine  making  firms  have  been  long  celebrated  for 
the  Flax-spinning  and  weaving  machinery  they  produce.  Others 
of  shorter  standing,  are  fast  rising  into  fame,  and  bid  fair,  at  no 
distant  period  to  rival  their  older  compeers.  Peter  Falrbaini 
and  Co.,  Leeds,  and  Combe  and  Co.,  Belfast,  are  famous  for 
drawing  and  roving  frames  and  other  preparing  machinery, 
Thomas  Robinson,  Leeds,  fur  heckling  machines.  Jiimes  F« 
Low,  Monifieth.  for  carding  engines  and  spinning  frames  In 
Dundee,  Robertson  and  Orchar,  Pearoe  Brothers,  and  Charles 
Parker  and  Son,  for  power-looma  and  for  winding  and  other 
preparing  machinery  for  weaving.  John  Kerr  and  Co..  for 
calendering  machinery,  and  J.  Carmicbael  and  Co.,  and  Gour- 
hiy  Brothers  and  Co.,  (ur  steam  engines,  boilers,  Ac, 
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CHAPTER    II. 
Linen    Weaving. 

Weaving  is  the  art  of  regularly  interlacing  thread  or  filaments 
into  cloth.  It  is  performed  by  the  alternation  of  one  series  ot 
threads  over  and  then  under  another,  or  by  the  intermittent  but 
regular  crossing  of  the  threads,  as  the  cloth  to  be  woven  may  be 
wanted  plain  or  twilled.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of  hncy 
weaving ;  but  as  few  Linens  are  so  made,  excepting  HftmaaVg 
and  kindred  fabrics,  which  will  be  referred  to,  it  is  unnecessaxy 
to  mention  them. 

Pliny  allows  that  the  Egyptians  invented  the  art  of  weaving^, 
and  AthansBUS  ascribes  it  to  Pythmias,  the  Egyptian.    Thia 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  certainly  there  is  no  handi- 
craft  more  ancient  and  more  universal  than  weaving.    Bepre- 
sentations  of  both  horizontal  and  upright  looms  are  found 
in  tlie  Egyptian  tombs,  at  some  of  which  men  are  employed, 
and  at  others  women.       The    looms  appear  to   be  of   rude 
construction  and  simple  in  detail.      The  upright  looms  are 
not  unlike  those  still  in  common  use  in  this  country,  as  the 
framework  consists  of  upright  posts  connected  by  cross-beams, 
with  a  lay  and  other  appurtenances.     The  weaver,  in  one  of  the 
paintings,  sits  low  on  the  loom,  and  is  in  the  act  of  putting  in 
with  the  hand  a  long  shuttle,  having  a  hook  on  each  end  of  it. 
The  shuttle  is  not  thrown,  as  here,  which  must  have  made  the 
work  very  tedious.     The  horizontal  loom  was  a  square  frame, 
on  which  the  yarn  was  stretched ;  and  in  some  of  them  the 
increasing  length  of  the  cloth  is  taken  up  by  pegs  in  the  ground, 
a  mode  still  practised  in  Ethiopia.     In  some  of  the  Egyptian 
representations  of  weaving  the  warp  appears  as  if  suspended 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  loom,  and  the  woof  or  weft  is 
pushed  upwards,  a  practice,  says  Herodotus,  common  among 
other  nations,  but  not  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  pressed  down- 
wards.    The  weaving  implements  of  Egypt  were  no  doubt  a 
type  of  those  in  use  among  other  nations  of  antiquity ;  but  it 
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would  fioem,  from  the  ejcpreiaion  of  Job,  **  My  days  are  swifter 
than  a  weaver  b  Bbuttle,"  that  the  shuitle  must  then  have  been 
thrown  in  working,  as  in  no  other  way  would  the  expression 
have  been  appropriate.  Frequent  mention  of  tlie  weaver  occurs 
in  tlie  Scripture,  such  as  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  being  tanght  to 
work  all  manner  of  cunning  work,  and  in  fine  Linen  of  the 
weaver,  &c.  The  etaff  of  Goliath's  spear  was  like  a  weaver's 
Ijeam.  The  expression  of  Isaiah,  **  My  life  is  cut  off  as  by  the 
weaver,"  &c.  The«e  notices  show  not  only  that  the  Israelites, 
hut  alf^)  the  neighbouring  nations,  were  early  acquainted  with 
and  practiced  the  art  of  weaving.  Indeed,  all  nations,  however 
uncivilized,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times^  testify  to  the 
antiquity  and  universalit)',  in  ^owe  form  or  other,  of  textile 
industry. 

The  natives  of  India,  at  a  very  remote  period,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  spinning  and  of  weaving,  as  may  be 
proved  by  a  reference  to  their  Vedas,  In  India  many  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  have  undergone  little 
change  for  a  very  long  period,  and  the  looms  of  the  present  day 
are  counterparts  of  those  in  use  in  early  times.  They  are 
exceeding  rude  in  construction,  and  have  tew  of  the  appUana's 
to  facilitate  the  procet>s  with  which  in  this  country  even  ihe 
simplest  and  most  ordinnry  looms  are  provided.  With  little 
more  than  a  few  pegs  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  some  pieces  of 
wood  crosfed  over  them  to  contain  the  warp  and  the  cluth,  does 
the  industrious  native  of  India  sit  on  the  ground^  under  the 
shade  of  a  wide-spreading  tree,  and  weave  some  of  those  beauti- 
ful fabrics  which  are  the  admiraMon  and  delight  of  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

According  to  the  representations  of  Ciampini  and  Iklontfaii- 
oon,  the  looms  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are,  in  many 
respects,  different  from  the  modem.  The  threads  of  warp 
are  not  strained  longitudinally,  but  perpendicularly,  the  weaver 
standing  instead  of  sitting.  The  treadles  are  at  each  side  of 
the  loom,  which  is  insulated.  There  is  no  appearance  of  the 
lay  and  reed,  which  divides  tlie  threads,  and  drives  the  cr<'Sii 
thread  or  weft  clofe.  There  is  a  boat- fashioned  shuttle.  The 
weights  appear^  and  the  woman,  besides  the  shuitle  in  one  hand, 
halt  is  Ihe  other  a  stick  to  rectify  the  thn^^ads*    Istdore  and  others 
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mention  the  insubulus  about  which  the  cloth  was  rolled,  the 
reel,  the  slay,  the  threads  diluted  with  water  to  render  the  finer 
sort  more  firm.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries  there  are  the 
slay,  lathe  or  lay  (alee),  the  weaving-house  (tow  hua)^  beam 
(ama)^  and  female  workers  or  weavers  {webatrea). 

The  common  hand-loom  of  the  present  day  does  not  difiTer 
much  from  those  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Bomans,  and 
other  ancient  nations.  In  all  there  are  the  four  upright  posts, 
bound  togethei  by  cross-rances  or  ties.  In  front  there  is  gene- 
rally a  breast-beam,  with  a  cloth  centre-beam  under,  but  a  little 
behind  it  and  the  yam-beam  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  which 
can  be  elevated  or  depressed  to  suit  the  height  of  yarn  upon  it. 
Near  the  front,  the  lathe  or  lay  is  suspended  from  tiie  top  of  the 
frame  for  the  purpose  of  driving  home  the  weft.  Behind  the 
lay  are  the  heddles  or  camb,  hung  from  pulleys  at  the  top  of  the 
loom,  and  connected  with  the  treddles  which  are  placed  under- 
neath the  frame-work.  The  heddles  are  composed  of  as  many 
pieces  of  twine,  with  loops  or  mails  in  the  centre  of  each  through 
which  the  threads  of  warp  are  passed,  as  there  are  threads  in 
the  warp. 

For  plain  weaving  two  heddle  leaves  are  sufficient,  althougli 
four,  attached  two  and  two,  are  used  for  some  fabrics,  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  warp  more  regularly,  but  only 
two  treddles  are  required.  For  twilled  cloth  three  or  more 
treddles,  with  distinct  heddles  for  each,  are  required,  dependin^^ 
on  the  description  of  twill  wanted,  and  which  is  known  as  three- 
feet,  four-feet,  eightrfeet  twill,  Ac.  Each  heddle  being  con- 
nected with  a  treddle,  the  pressure  of  the  weaver's  foot  raises  one 
and  depresses  the  other  continuously  and  alternately,  conse- 
quently, in  plain  weaving,  raises  half  the  threads  of  warp  and 
depresses  the  other  half,  making. an  opening  in  the  warp  called 
the  ahed,  through  which  the  i^uttle  with  the  weft  passes  in 
front  of  the  lay.  The  lay  is  composed  of  two  sides,  called 
swords,  connected  with  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  below,  when  the 
shuttle  is  thrown  from  side  to  side  by  the  hand ;  and,  when  the 
picker  shuttle  is  used,  by  a  race-course,  in  each  end  of  which  ia 
a  recess  for  the  shuttle.  In  each  recess  is  an  iron  rod,  on  which 
move  small  pieces  of  wood  or  buffalo-hide,  called  pickers,  to 
which  strings  are  attached  which  meet  in  a  handle.     This  the 
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weaver  takes  in  bis  right  hand,  and,  by  a  sharp  jerk,  projects 
the  shuttle  aloeg  the  shuttle-race ;  thus  he  impels  the  shuttle 
with  the  weft  from  side  to  side  alternately,  the  lay  being  drawn 
forward  firnily  by  the  left  hand  at  each  crossing  ol  the  shuttle,  to 
drive  the  wdl  home. 

Immediately  above  the  race-course  or  bottom  of  the  lay  is 
placed  the  comb-like  frame  called  the  reed,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  thin  pieces  of  cane  or  steel,  the  flat  sides  of  which  run 
parallel  with  the  threads  of  warp,  and  the  narrow  edges  face  the 
front  and  back  of  the  loom.  The  threads  of  warp  are  drawn 
through  between  the  pieces  of  cane  or  steel  in  regular  order,  two 
in  each  space,  one  of  which  rises  with  the  motion  of  the  treddle 
alternately.  By  the  num  ber  of  splits  in  a  given  space  of  the  reed, 
the  fineness  of  tbe  cloth  is  determined.  Above  the  race-course 
of  the  lay  is  the  cape,  a  piece  of  wood  which  can  be  moved  up 
and  down  the  swords,  and  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  reed  to 
keep  it  in  its  place  and  perpendicular  to  the  warp.  When  the 
lay  is  drawn  forward  tbe  reed  pushes  the  thread  of  weft,  which 
has  just  been  thrown  across,  close  up  to  the  previously  thrown 
thread.  And  as  the  alternate  treddle  is  moved  after  each  thread 
of  weft  is  thrown,  the  warp  threads  thus  bind  it,  and  the  fabric 
of  the  cloth  is  formed. 

The  picker  was  the  invention  of  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  by  whom 
it  was  patented  in  173iJ.  By  means  of  it  the  threads  of  weft 
are  passed  in  with  more  rapidity  than  when  the  shuttle  is 
thrown  from  hand  to  hand  by  the  weaver,  and  much  wider  cloth 
can  be  weaved  by  one  person  than  by  the  old  mode,  which  is 
limited  by  the  stretch  of  the  weaver's  arms.  The  weft  is  wound 
on  a  small  bobbin^  which  is  placed  in  a  holbw  made  for  the 
purpose  in  tlie  shuttle,  and  allowed  to  run  off  freely  as  tlie 
shuttle  ts  passed  from  side  to  side.  A  new  mode  has  recently 
been  introduced  of  winding  the  weft  on  a  spindle,  from  which 
it  is  removed  and  placed  on  another  in  Uie  shuttle,  thus  render- 
ing the  small  bobbin  unnecessary  and  saving  time  to  tlie  weaver. 

Before  the  threads  of  warp  can  be  wound  on  the  yarn  beam 
on  the  loom,  they  must  undergo  a  preliminary  operation  called 
warping  For  convenience  and  the  saving  of  room  the  yarn  in 
the  hank  is  wound  upon  large  bobbins,  which  are  placed  on  a 
vertical  frame  so  constructed  as  to  alk*w  the  LolbiuH  to  rcvoh^ 
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easily,  and  to  keep  the  threads  of  yarn  apart  from  each  other. 
The  threads  are  made  to  pass  through  guide-pins  in  a  heck-box, 
and  then  round  a  large  reel  or  warping  mill,  six  or  eight  feet  iv 
height  and  of  a  diameter  vaiying  with  the  length  of  the  warp 
required,  the  reel  being  turned  by  an  endless  rope  passing  round 
it  and  a  wheel  turned  by  the  warper.  The  heck-box  moves  up 
and  down  a  post,  the  motion  being  regulated  by  a  cord  pass- 
ing over  a  wheel  or  pulley  and  wound  round  the  axle  of  the 
reel,  and  unwound  alternately,  as  the  box  moves  up  or  down  the 
post.  By  this  means  the  warp  is  wound  spirally  and  regularly 
on  the  reel,  from  top  to  bottom,  or  the  reverse  as  the  heck  mores 
down  or  up,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  the  proper  num- 
ber of  threads  of  warp  for  the  intended  web  are  given. 

The  heck-box  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  which  can  be  raised 
on  slides,  and  through  the  guide-pins  of  which  the  threads  are 
passed  alternately.     In  commencing  to  wind  the  yam  on  the 
reel,  the  threads  which  pass  through  each  of  the  two  pieces  of 
the  heck  are  separated  by  raising  one  piece  on  its  slide,  and  th^* 
are  then  passed  the  one  portion  over  and  the  other  under  a 
guide-pin  attached  to  the  reel.      The  other  piece  of  the  heck  i% 
then  raised  and  the  threads  in  it  passed  over  another  pin  on  the 
reel,  while  those  in  the  other  piece  pass  under  same.     This  pro- 
cess is  repeated  each  time  the  chain  or  warp  is  wound  up  or 
down  the  reel,  by  which  means  the  whole  warp  is  separated 
thread  by   thread,   which   facilitates    their  alternate  arrange- 
ment in  the  heddles  in  the  loom.     At  the  bottom  of  the  red  a 
few  of  the  threads  are  alternately  passed  together  in  pinfnls  over 
and  under  other  two  pins,  which  enables  the  weaver  by  means 
of  an  evener  or  very  open  reed,  with  a  moveable  top,  in  each 
opening  of  which  a  pinful  of  the  yarn  is  placed,  to  spread  the 
warp  regularly  in  winding  it  upon  the  yarn  beam  of  the  loom. 
Before  the  warp  is  taken  ofif  the  reel,  a  piece  of  cord  is  passed 
carefully  through  the  yarn,  close  to  the  pins,  to  preserve  the  se- 
paration of  the  threads  at  both  ends  of  the  warp,  which  separa- 
tion is  called  the  lease  and  without  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  weave  the  warp  into  cloth.     Tlie  warp  is  marked  on 
the  reel  in  stated  lengths,  either  by  coloured  threads  or  other 
means,  to  enable  the  weaver  to  know  how  he  is  progressing  with 
tlie  weaving  of  it,  and  to  put  on  the  weft  regularly.      In  rolling 
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the  warp  on  the  yaro  beam,  it  in  begun  at  the  end  where  it  is 
divided  into  small  pin-fulls,  and  terminated  where  it  is  sepa- 
rated into  alternate  thxeadfi.  Thie  arrangement  ig  necesaary  for 
the  operation  of  drawing  the  threads  through  the  heddles  and 
reed ;  and  the  weaver  takes  care  to  preserve  the  tecwc  perfect 
throughout  the  entire  weaving  of  the  web»  by  passing  two  lease 
rods  between  the  alternate  threads  and  keeping  them  there. 

In  winding  the  warp  on  the  yam  beam  of  the  loom,  called 
beaming,  a  roller  with  weights  attached  is  made  to  paas  over  the 
yam  to  make  it  tight  and  hard,  in  order  that  the  tenj^ion  may 
be  uniform  while  the  weaver  is  working  it  oflF,  as  the  cloth  would 
otherwise  be  irregular  and  unsightly. 

In  weaving,  the  warp  is  kept  extended  by  weights  hung  on 
the  beam,  and  taken  off  gradually  as  the  weaver  proceeds,  or  it 
is  let  off  by  means  of  a  ratched  wheel  and  catch  ;  and  the  cloth 
is  wound  round  the  cloth  beam  as  it  is  woven,  the  yarn  and 
cloth  being  kept  tight  by  a  finer  toothed  wheel  and  catch  on  the 
cloth  beam,  wrought  by  a  lever  at  the  pleasure  of  the  weaver. 
To  have  the  loom  in  good  working  order  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  made  perfectly  level  and  square,  and  properly  fixed  in  its 
position*  The  lay  should  be  hung  mid-way  between  the  heddles 
or  camb  and  the  woven  portion  of  the  work,  and  so  poised  as  to 
return  to  its  position  by  its  own  weight  as  soon  as  the  stroke 
is  made.  It  should  also  be  hung  at  the  proper  height  to  permit 
the  due  elevation  and  depression  of  the  threads  of  warp  by  the 
heddles,  and  if  not  so  hung  it  will  overstrain  the  weaver,  and  not 
do  the  work  so  perfectly.  The  loops  of  the  heddles  must  be 
hung  at  the  proper  elevation  to  keep  the  warp,  when  at  rest, 
horiacmtal  with  the  top  of  the  yarn  beam  and  breast  beam ;  and 
they  are  suspended  over  a  pulley,  or  in  such  other  way  as  per- 
mit them  to  be  raised  and  depressed  alternately.  The  treddles 
move  on  a  pivot  at  one  end,  and  are  attached  to,  and  suspended 
from  the  heddles,  with  such  an  elevation  as  make  the  tramp  of 
the  weaver  raise  the  heddle  suflScientiy  to  let  the  shuttle  pass 
freely  through  the  shade  in  the  warp.  In  the  connection  be- 
tween the  camb  and  treddles,  spring-t-tavcs,  counter-marches,  4c., 
are  generally  used  to  ease  the  '^peration^  i^tcady  the  motion,  and 
make  the  tlireads  of  warp  pum  each  other  the  more  readily,  &c. 

In  the  trim  of  the  loom  even  for  weaving  plain  cloth,  some 
r  T 
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fabrics  require  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  from  others. 
Heavy  goods,  soch  as  sail-cloth,  require  more  lever  power  in 
the  Ireddles,  and  the  lay  must  describe  a  greater  arc  than  in 
weaving  Osnaburgs  or  other  light  fabrics.  Other  appliances 
than  those  mentioned  are  used  to  give  motion  to  the  ahutile, 
and  in  some  of  the  other  minor  details,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  all  cases. 

Twilled  fabrics  are  extremely  various,  and  some  of  them  Tery 
complex  in  their  character,  and  difficult  to  explain  to  one  not 
practically  acquainted  with  the  process.  In  twills  the  warp  yams, 
instead  cf  interlacing  alternately  with  the  weft  threads,  cross 
them  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals  of  every  third,  fomrth,  or 
other  threads,  depending  on  the  number  of  heddles  employed, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  threads  of  warp  are  drawn  throogh 
them.  The  object  in  twills  is  to  show  more  than  half  the  warp 
on  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and  by  this  means  improve  its  ap- 
pearance ;  or  to  form  diamonds,  squares,  or  other  figures  upon 
it.  The  number  of  combinatious  which  may  be  thus  formed  are 
very  numerous,  and  in  many  instances  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility, as  well  as  beauty  of  the  fabric  is  increased,  by  wntlriT^g 
the  same  quantity  of  yam  into  twilled  cloth  than  it  would  be 
if  made  plain.  Squares,  and  other  simple  figures  can  be  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  in  plain  weaving,  by  a  different 
drawing  of  the  threads  through  the  heddles.  If  three  threads 
be  drawn  through  one  heddle  or  leaf  of  the  camb  in  succes- 
sion, and  one  through  the  other,  it  will  form  a  figured  surface. 
If  coloured  yam  be  introduced  in  either  warp  or  weft  of  plain 
cloth,  or  in  both,  many  patterns  can  be  produced,  and  that  in 
a  variety  of  ways  and  of  various  figures.  But  if  coloured  yarns 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  twills,  there  is  scarcely  a 
Umit  to  the  patterns  which  may  be  formed.  In  ordinary  de- 
scriptions of  Linen  little  diversity  of  colouring  is  resorted  to, 
but  beautiful  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  are 
shown  in  the  variety  of  styles,  and  numerous  patterns  of  Jute 
carpeting  which  are  made.  Ordinary  twilled  sacking,  drills, 
&c.,  exhibit  one  style  of  twills,  while  towelling,  diaper,  Ac, 
show  another,  and  a  very  different  description,  and  others  differ 
from  both  of  these. 

In  figure  weaving,  whether  the  draw-loom,  the  Jacqnard,  after 
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wardi  described,  or  other  meana  be  employed,  every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  proper  arrmngement  of  the  warp  yarns,  aa  a  single 
thread  misplaced  necessarily  renders  the  figure  imperfect.  The 
takmg  up  of  the  proper  threads  of  warp,  and  drawing  them 
through  the  appropriate  mail  or  heddle,  must  therefore  be  done 
with  great  care.  To  facilitate  the  operation  it  is  necessary,  in  some 
complex  patterns^  to  have  the  design  drawn  on  paper,  divided 
into  squares,  like  those  for  German  embroidery  work.  In  this 
way  the  drawing  of  the  warp  threads  for  each  shot  of  weft,  so  as 
to  produce  the  intended  pattern,  can  readily  be  made  by  an  in- 
telligent weaver,  with  a  person  to  count  off  and  call  out  the  pat- 
tern as  the  drawing  proceeds* 

The  beautiiiil  specimeus  of  damask  made  in  Dunfermline^  Bel- 
fast, and  other  places,  are  now  chiefly  produced  by  the  Jacquard 
machine,  invented  by  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  and  first  shown 
at  the  National  Exhibition  of  Industry,  held  at  Paris  in  I80L 
This  very  perfect,  but  simple  machine,  was  at  first  received  with 
much  bad  feeling  by  tho  artizans  of  France,  many  machines 
having  been  destroyed,  and  the  inventor's  life  threatened.  Its 
merits  were  too  valuable  and  too  apparent  to  be  entirely  kept 
back,  even  by  such  furious  and  frenzied  opposition,  and  when  it 
did  emerge  it  revolutionized  the  trade.  Previously,  figures 
which  could  not  be  produced  by  combinations  of  twilling  and 
colouring,  were  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  draw-boy,  and  such,  or 
other  applianoea,  or  by  the  cumbrous  and  tedious  modes  known 
in  tapestry  work  as  high  and  low  warp,  but  by  neither  mode 
were  they  so  perfectly  brought  out  as  by  this  beautiful  invention. 

The  value  of  Jacquard's  most  ingenious  and  truly  admirable 
machine  has  bng  been  univeraally  acknowledged.  He  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  benefactor,  not  only  to  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Lyons  recently  erected  a  white  marble 
tomb  over  the  grave  of  Jacquard,  in  the  cemetery  of  OulUns, 
near  that  city,  but  a  more  endearing  and  more  enduring  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  derive  benefit 
from  Jacquard's  invention,  and  of  all  who  know  and  can  appre- 
ciate true  genius. 

The  Jacquard  engine  is  fixed  at  the  top  nf  the  loom,  iu  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  harness,  and  it  may  be  attachiNl 
yt2 
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to  almost  any  kind  of  loom ;  but  without  diagrams  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  give  a  description  at  all  intelligible  to  the  gene- 
ral reader.  Each  cord  of  the  harness  is  distinct,  with  a  small 
leaden  weight  attached  to  the  lower  end  to  keep  it  extended. 
The  upper  ends  are  attached  to  lifting  hooks,  each  of  which 
goes  through  an  eye  in  a  corresponding  needle.  This  har- 
ness answers  the  purpose  of  the  heddles  or  camb  of  the  com- 
mon hand  or  power-loom,  the  threads  of  the  warp  being 
passed  through  an  eye  in  the  cords  of  the  harness,  each  thread 
having  its  respective  cord,  which  are  raised  by  the  treddles 
operated  upon  by  the  foot  of  the  weaver.  The  needles  lie  in 
rows  in  a  frame,  horizontal  to  the  warp,  with  their  points 
projecting  from  the  frame,  and  they  are  kept  extended 
in  their  position  by  spiral  springs  placed  in  cavities  at  the 
end  of  the  frame.  In  front  of  the  points  of  these  needles  a 
square  metallic  box  is  placed,  perforated  on  each  side  with  holes 
exactly  corresponding  in  number  and  position  with  the  needle 
points.  The  box  turns  by  a  fourth  of  a  revolution  at  each  tramp 
of  the  treddle,  and  at  the  same  time  its  side  is  pressed  for- 
ward on  the  points  of  the  needles,  which  enter  it  and  are  lifted 
by  it,  together  with  the  lifting  hooks,  cords  of  the  harness,  and 
corresponding  threads  of  warp,  and  they  are  held  in  position 
until  the  weaver  throws  a  thread  of  weft.  He  then  removes  his 
foot  from  the  treddle,  when  the  box  is  drawn  back  from  the 
needles,  and  the  harness  cords  are  allowed  to  drop,  and  with 
them  the  warp.  This  process,  if  repeated,  would  not  produce 
figured  patterns  on  the  cloth ;  but  this  is  done  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  order  that  the  whole  warp  be  not  lifted  at  once,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  all  the  needle  points  from  entering  the  holes  in 
the  box.  To  accomplish  this  a  number  of  perforated  cardboards 
are  made  to  pass  over  it  in  endless  succession  with  its  revolu- 
tions. These  cards  are  only  perforated  in  certain  parts,  according 
to  the  design  intended  to  be  produced,  and  where  there  are  no 
openings  in  them  the  needles  are  pressed  back  and  drop,  the 
corresponding  lifting  hook,  cord,  and  thread  of  warp  dropping 
with  them,  the  only  threads  kept  up  being  those  wanted  to  be 
shown  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth  to  produce  the  desired  pat- 
tern.    As  the  perforation  of  the  cards  is  the  means  by  which 
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the  haroefls  ia  raiaed^  and  the  absence  of  perforatiofi  detcrmmes 
the  part  of  the  warp  not  to  be  Efled,  it  is  neoessarjr  to  have  one 
card  for  every  shot  of  weft,  until  the  whole  pattern  is  described. 
The  corda  are  exactly  fitted  to  the  box  by  means  of  studs  upon 
the  latter  corresponding  with  larger  holes  in  the  former,  and 
the  whole  are  loosely  looped  together  at  the  comerB,  so  as  to 
form  an  endless  chain,  one  whole  revolution  of  which  completes 
the  pattern. 

There  are  contrivances  to  withdraw  the  box  and  make  it  revolve 
regularly,  to  throw  the  Itfling-hooks  out  of  gearing,  and  to  con- 
nect the  whole  with  the  motion  of  the  treddlcs,  &c.,  which  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  describe.  The  canls  are  perforated  by 
an  ingenious  machine,  a  sort  of  counterpart  of  the  engiue  itself, 
which  performs  the  operation  both  expeditiously  and  correctly. 
The  pattern  desired  is  tirst  drawn  on  paper  ruled  in  small  squares, 
denoting  the  respective  threads  of  warp  and  weft,  which  enables 
the  perforator  to  determine  the  proper  spots  to  punch  out  on 
the  card,  so  as  to  raise  the  necessary  threads  of  warp  to  produce 
the  design. 

This  machine  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  Linen,  and  is  alike  suitable  to  all  Patterns  of 
endless  design  and  of  wonderful  beauty  can  be  produced  by  it, 
by  the  mere  change  of  the  cards  passed  over  the  surface  of  the 
perforated  box,  the  particular  pattern  depending  wholly  tipon 
them.  Improvements  have  from  time  to  time  been  eflfected  on 
this  engine,  and  it  has  now  been  made  so  nstonishingly  perfect  for 
ibe  various  fabrics  for  which  it  is  adapted  that  it  will  be  verv 
difficult  to  supersede  it  by  anything  more  suitable* 

It  is  nearly  two  centuries  since  power-loom  weaving  was  firkt 
thought  of,  the  idea  having  originated  with  M.  Oennes,  a  French 
naval  officer,  who  communicated  the  plan  to  the  Academy  of 
Sotenoea  there  in  1 678,  and  it  was  translated  into  our  Philosophi- 
es J  Transactions  in  June  that  year.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
about  the  end  of  last  century  that  Cartwright  solved  the  same 
problem  with  memorable  success,  and  abce  then  an  extensive 
series  of  improvements  have  been  conducted  by  various  parties, 
and  the  machines  have  now  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

Shortly  after  power  liad  been  successfully  applied  tn  tlie  wniv- 
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ing  of  cotton,  Linen  manufacturers  and  others  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  weaving  Linen  by  power,  but  for  a  long  time 
the  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  two  fibres  presented  a 
serious  barrier  to  its  adoption.  A  cotton  thread  is  so  elastic 
that  it  will  stretch  a  long  way  before  it  breaks,  and  threads 
of  silk  and  wool  have  also  considerable  elasticity,  but  a  Linen 
thread  will  break  if  extended  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  its  length. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  Manufactures  in  Scotland  that  in  1788  a  loom  was  made  by 
Alexander  Bobb,  to  be  driven  by  water  or  other  mechanical 
power.  It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Trustees  that  in 
1810  Joseph  Crompton,  then  residing  in  Dundee,  had  invented 
a  loom  to  go  by  water  or  steam,  but  neither  of  these  looms  seem 
to  have  been  brought  into  practical  use,  as  no  farther  mention 
is  made  of  either  of  them. 

The  first  really  successful  manufactory  for  weaving  Flax 
goods  by  power  was  established  in  London  in  1812  or  1813, 
when  this  country  was  in  the  very  height  of  the  struggle  with 
Bonaparte.  The  factory  was  connected  with  the  extensive  rope- 
making  works  of  Charles  Turner  &  Co.,  at  Limehouse.  The 
warp  yarns  were  starched,  and  went  through  a  laborious  prepa- 
ration, and  the  entire  process  would  be  reckoned  very  slow  in 
the  present  day,  but,  for  the  period,  displayed  much  mechanical 
skill  and  ingenuity.  The  yarns  were  chiefly  spun  by  Neilson 
&  Co.,  Kirkland  Works,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  war  Messrs 
Turner  erected  a  mill  for  spinning  their  own  yams.  At  the 
Peace  of  1815,  the  demand  for  their  goods  ceased,  and  the 
spinning-mill  was  stopped.  The  power-looms,  however,  were 
kept  on,  and  in  1832  they  were  still  working,  and  at  that  time 
making  good  canvas,  but  not  long  after  they  were  stopped.  One 
of  the  partners  of  this  establishment  was  the  inventor  of  the  in- 
genious machine  for  weighing  sovereigns,  and  another  was  cele- 
brated for  other  inventions,  so  that  the  firm  had  been  mechani- 
cally inclined. 

In  1821  mention  is  made  of  a  power-loom  being  about  to  be 
used  in  Dundee  for  Linen,  but  if  the  experiment  proved  suc- 
cessful, it  was  not  followed  up.  The  next  successful  application 
of  the  power-loom  to  Linen  fabrics  was  made  in  Kirkcaldy  in 
1821.     Some  details  of  the  work  are  given  in  the  notice  of  that 
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town.     At  the  time  these  were  writteu  the  previous  existence  of 
the  LotidoD  eatabliBhment  was  UDkoown  to  the  author. 

Shortly  after  that  period  Maberly  &  Co.  began  to  experiment 
upon  weaving  Linens  by  power,  which,  having  proved  successful, 
induced  them  to  go  into  the  trade  In  Mr  Maberly  a  evidence 
on  the  Linen  trade,  taken  in  Parliament  in  1824-5,  he  stated 
that  he  had  then  200  power-looms  erecting  in  Aberdeen  for 
Linen  weaving.  He  calculated  that  on  fabrics  of  lOd  a  yard 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  upwards  of  25  per  cent,  in  weaving 
by  power,  compared  with  the  expense  of  weaving  the  same  de- 
ecription  of  Linens  by  hand  in  England. 

The  power>loom  Linen  weaving  establishment  which  Mr 
Maberly  commenced  in  Aberdeen  in  1824,  was  continued  in 
active  operation  during  the  existence  of  his  firm.  On  the  stop- 
page of  Maberly  and  Co.,  Richards  and  Co.  stepped  in  and 
took  up  the  Linen  manufacturing  branches  of  the  business, 
and  since  then  the  power-loom  factory  at  Aberdeen  has  been 
continuously  and  successfully  carried  on,  and,  as  already  men* 
tioned,  it  now  contains  428  looms.  This  establishment  may 
be  called  the  parent  of  the  Linen  power- loom  works  of  the 
country,  because,  from  the  great  talent  and  mechanical  skill 
which  the  proprietors  employed,  and  the  strong  efforts  they  per- 
severingly  made  to  adapt  machinery  to  Linen  weaving,  the  ob- 
stacles which  had  previously  barred  its  progress  were  obviated, 
and  success  attained.  This  work  is  therefore,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
Linen  weaving  establishment  by  |K>w€r  in  existence. 

A  firm  in  Preston  put  up  a  number  of  power-looms  for  the 
finer  class  of  Linens,  when  the  demand  for  such  goods  in  France 
was  so  great,  but  after  the  increase  of  the  duties  there  in  1842, 
the  trade  ceased,  and  this,  and  some  other  factories  which  bad 
been  started,  were  clo^. 

Messrs  Baxter  of  Dundee,  as  previously  mentioned,  btended 
to  have  erected  power-looms  in  1826.  In  1828  they  actually 
commenced  power-loom  wea\'ing,  but  their  success  was  not  such 
as  to  induce  them  to  continue,  and  the  looms  and  other  ma- 
chines were  laid  aside.  In  183G  they  again,  or,  rather,  their 
new  firm,  Baxter  Brothers  and  Co.,  determined  to  go  into 
Linen  power-loom  weaving,  and  built  a  factory  to  contain  216 
looms     Since  that  period  the  firm  have  moht  succcfsfully  pen«- 
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vered  in  the  trade,  and  they  now  employ  more  power-looms  on 
Linen  than  any  other  firm  in  the  world.  One  of  the  partners, 
Peter  Carmichael,  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  in  matming 
and  perfecting  the  looms  and  preparing  machinery,  and  to  his 
success  IS  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  admirable  suitableness 
of  the  power-looms  of  the  present  day  to  the  weaving  of  Flax 
and  Jute  goods.  Mr  Carmichael  has  improved  heckling  ma- 
chines, spinning  machinery,  weft  winding  machinery,  power- 
looms,  &c,y  and  he  ia  the  patentee  of  several  inventions  for 
these  objects,  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  practical  use, 
and  highly  valued. 

It  was  some  time  after  these  experimental  trials  before  Linen 
power-loom  weaving  made  much  head-way,  but  of  late  years 
astonishing  progress  has  been  made  in  the  various  Linen  manu- 
facturing districts  in  the  kingdom.  The  trade  may  even  yet  be 
considered  in  its  infancy ;  but,  judging  from  the  many  factories 
in  course  of  erection,  and  the  gi'eat  magnitude  of  some  of  them, 
it  bids  fair  to  attain  maturity  at  no  distant  day,  and  to  possess 
a  vigorous,  prosperous  existence. 

The  superstructure  of  a  power-loom  is  a  frame-work  of  cast- 
iron,  standing  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  made  of  such  strength 
as  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  web,  and  the  heavy  strain  which  the 
loom  undergoes  in  working.  There  is  the  breast  beam  in  front, 
over  which  the  cloth  passes  in  its  way  to  the  cloth  beam  or  roller 
placed  below,  around  which  it  is  wound  by  the  macliinery  as  the 
work  proceeds.  The  warp  beam  is  placed  behind,  with  a  roller 
ov^r  it  and  parallel  with  the  breast  beam,  to  keep  tlie  yam  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  the  warp  is  kept  at  a  proper  tension  by 
weights  or  other  appliance  attached  to  the  yarn  beam.  The 
treddles  are  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  loom  by  two  or  more 
belts  working  on  pullies  if  the  cloth  is  narrow,  or  winks  if  broad 
— the  wide  cloth  requiring  the  heddles  to  be  himg  from  more 
points  than  the  narrow,  to  give  strength  to  the  gearing  and 
steadiness  to  the  motion  of  the  heddles  in  the  operation  of  weaving. 
The  lay  is  put  in  motion  by  two  cranks,  one  at  each  side  close 
by  the  frame  of  the  loom,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the 
space  for  the  warp.  The  shuttle  is  thrown  by  a  whip -lever  in 
the  centre  of  the  loom,  moving  alternately  to  the  right  and  left 
or  by  two  whip-levers,  one  at  each  wde  of  the  loom  witFiin  the 
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framing,  to  which  the  pickiDg-cords  are  attached,  and  which 
move  the  picker  with  a  jerk.  The  motion  of  the  treddles  is  pro- 
dooed  by  two  eccentric  wheels  acting  on  two  levers  or  treddles 
furnished  with  friction  rollers,  the  short  radius  of  the  one  wheel 
allowing  its  corresponding  treddle  to  be  raised  at  the  time  the 
long  radius  of  the  other  depressoB  its  treddle,  and  thus  the  treddles 
are  raised  and  depressed  alternately. 

The  motion  is  communicated  to  the  various  parts  of  the  loom 
by  means  of  a  drivini^  shaft,  to  which  teethed  wheels,  crank s, 
4c.,  are  attached  or  connected.  These  move  the  lay,  shuttle, 
treddles,  &c.,  with  unerring  regularity,  and  the  whole  operations 
go  on  simultaneously  and  uniformly.  The  loom  is  thrown  out  of 
gearing  by  means  of  fast  and  loose  pullies,  one  of  which  is  con* 
nected  with  the  driving  shaft,  and  the  other  onconnecled,  the 
driving  belt  beinj^  moved  by  a  lever  from  the  one  to  the  other 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  weaver. 

At  first  the  mechanism  of  the  jxiwer-loom  was  very  imper- 
fect, and  so  far  from  pr^ision  that  each  loom  bad  its  own  par- 
ticular character,  and  was  individmilibed,^ — as,  ahe  would  only 
work  a  certain  kind  of  work  ;  ahe  took  a  stubborn  fit  and 
required  to  be  coaxed,  often  for  half  a  day  at  a  time,  before 
Bhe  would  throw  the  shuttle,  or  take  up,  &c.  Under  thet^e 
circumstances  the  looms  could  not  do  much  work.  The  speed 
did  not  exceed  eighty  picks  a  minute,  and  a  weaver  was  required 
for  each  loom  ;  indeed,  ip^ith  the  shitting  of  the  temples,  and  the 
rubbing  of  the  clotli,  both  of  which  processes  are  now  obsolete 
or  superseded,  one  loom  was  bard  work  for  a  strong  woman. 
Practical  experience  has  introduced  fo  many  really  benefi- 
cial alterations  and  improvements  that  power-looms  are  now  in 
a  high  degree  perfect  and  complete.  Some  fabrics  of  Linen 
require  a  very  diflerent  construction  of  loom  from  those  suit- 
able for  others,  but  the  science  and  skill  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject  have  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  looms 
are  now  made  admirably  adapted  for  every  deiH^ription  of  goods. 
Bo  complete  are  they  now  constructed  in  all  their  {)arts  that  tlie 
weaver  has  little  more  to  do  than  keep  the  shuttles  supplied  with 
weft,  and  repair  any  threads  of  warp  which  may  get  broken,  and 
one  weaver  is  quite  able  to  attend  to  two  looms  at  once,  although 
they  are  now  running  at  more  ihau  twice  the  p»iH?ed  of  twenty 
years  ago. 
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Some  of  the  recent  improyements  in  the  construction  of  the 
lx)wer-loom  are  both  ingenious  and  useful,  among  which  maj  be 
noted  the  following: — ^By  a  simple  mechanism  the  loom  is 
stopped  when  the  weft  in  the  shuttle  is  run  out,  or  in  its  break- 
age from  any  cause.  By  another  the  loom  is  stopped  whenever 
the  shuttle  does  not  get  clear  of  the  shed.  The  rubbing  machine 
was  invented  and  patented  in  1845,  and  by  this  machine  the 
work  of  one  hundred  looms  can  be  rubbed  in  a  superior  man- 
ner by  one  person.  The  warp  is  retained  at  the  proper  ten- 
sion by  levers  and  springs,  &c.,  &c.  By  a  self-acting  prooeae 
the  several  shuttles  required  in  working  checks  and  such  goods 
are  changed  regularly  at  the  proper  time  for  producing  the 
desired  pattern.  In  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862 
several  most  complex  looms  for  weaving  Brussels  carpeting 
were  shown,  in  some  of  which  the  wires  which  form  the 
looped  surface  of  the  cloth  are  inserted  and  again  withdrawn  bj 
a  novel  and  ingenious  contrivance,  which  performed  the  work 
admirably.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  curiosity  in  mechanical 
weaving  is  the  electric  loom  of  Chevalier  Bonelli  of  Milan,  firom 
which  there  are  good  grounds  for  anticipating  very  brilliant  re- 
sults— more  especially  in  its  application  to  the  principle  of  the 
Jacquard  looom. 

Preliminary  to  the  warp  or  chain  going  into  the  power-loom, 
the  yarn  has  to  undergo  the  operations  of  winding,*  warping,  and 
starching  or  sizing,  all  of  which  are  now  performed  by  means  of 
machinery. 

In  the  preparing  machinery  great  advances  to  perfection 
have  been  made — several  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  im- 
provements in  winding  both  warp  and  weft  yarns.  Some  of 
which,  such  as  those  of  Mr  Cox  of  Lochee,  Mr  Carmichael,  and 
Robertson  and  Orchar,  of  Dundee,  are  really  valuable.  The 
introduction  of  the  ''  flatterer*'  or  parallel  motion  into  the 
dressing  machines,  by  means  of  which  the  warp  threads  are 
made  of  uniform  length,  though  never  patented,  greatly  facili- 
tated weaving.  So  many  other  improvements  have  been  from 
time  to  time  introduced,  both  in  preparing  machinery  and  in 
looms,  that  some  machinery  and  some  looms  have  been  broken 
up  and  re-made  again  and  again  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
For  instance  the  weft  winding  machines,  which  at  first  required 
tlie  yarn  to  be  wound  from  the  hank  on  largo  bobbins,  and  then 
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removed  from  these  on  to  the  wetl;  pime,  paBsed  through  five 
fltages  of  development  previous  to  the  patent  taken  out  for  it 
in  1853,  The  beet  weft  winding  machinefl  have  a  separate 
bnildiiig  apparatus  for  each  spindle,  to  stop  the  spindle  when 
the  thread  breaks,  one  to  prevent  doubling  or  two  ends  going 
on  at  once,  and  mechanism  to  make  the  yarn  run  at  the  same 
speed  at  the  thick  part  of  the  pirn  a»  at  the  Bmall,  an  apparatus 
for  stopping  the  spindle  when  the  pirn  has  received  its  proper 
quantity  of  yam,  ic,  4c. 

Want  of  space  prevents  any  description  from  being  given,  as 
was  intended,  of  winding,  warping,  dressing  or  beaming  ma- 
chines, and  of  other  machines  connected  with  the  Linen  manu- 
facture. 

It  is  most  important  to  have  the  machinery  of  a  power- 
loom  work  of  the  best  construction,  and  kept  up  in  first- 
rate  order.  It  is  no  less  important  for  the  suoceas  of  the 
manufacturer  that  he  keeps  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  beat 
and  most  suitable  quality  of  yarn,  which  is  his  raw  material, 
without  which  superior  Linens  of  uniform  quality  cannot  be 
produced.  Having  the  machinery  and  yam  what  they  ought 
to  be,  the  next  point  is  to  make  the  one  transform  the  other 
into  superior  cloth,  quickly  and  cheaply.  To  do  this  requires  a 
well  arranged  work,  so  that  the  yam  may  pass  through  the  vari- 
ous processes  without  loss  of  time,  or  waste  of  labour.  Pan- 
mure  Works  have  been  referred  to— page  488— as  a  model  in 
this  respect.  There  the  railway  waggon  with  the  yam  is  taken 
into  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  the  work,  and  the  yarn  removed 
to  the  warehouse  on  the  one  side  of  the  gateway,  whence  it  is 
taken  by  an  elevator  as  required  to  the  floor  above  and  wound. 
The  warp  yam  is  taken  down  again  by  the  elevator  to  the  warp- 
ing and  dressing  house,  and  the  weft  yam  by  other  elevators  to 
the  weaving  shed.  After  being  warped  and  starched,  the  chains 
are  beamed,  drawn  through  the  beddleo  and  reed,  all  in  sucoea- 
sion,  and  taken  into  the  weaving  shed,  which  forms  the  centre  of 
the  work.  From  the  loom  the  cloth  passes  into  the  picking, 
damping,  and  calendering  house,  which  is  placed  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  weaving  shed  firom  the  warping  house.  Tbeocd 
the  cloth  pajvses  into  the  lapping  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gateway  from  the  yarn  warehouse,  and  is  there  lapjtcd  and 
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packed  into  bales.  These  are  put  ou  the  waggon  in  the  gate- 
way and  sent  off  to  tlie  customers.  In  this  way  the  yam  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  work,  and  in  its  course  it  is  transformed  into 
cloth  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  with  the  least  amount 
of  labour,  consequently  at  the  minimum  cost.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  extension  of  Panmure  Works  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  that  in  a  few  months  the  number  of  looms  will  be 
increased  to  about  420.  The  building  of  the  Institute  is  nearly 
completed,  and  the  erection  is  an  ornament  to  the  village  and  an 
honour  to  the  proprietors. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Linen  weaviniz:  in  Dundee  is  due  to  the 
workpeople.  They  have  shewn  a  readiness  to  adopt  improye- 
ments  for  lessening  labour  and  facilitating  the  vai'ious  prooeesee 
which  is  highly  honourable  to  them.  They  have  also  shewn  a  re- 
markable facility  for  acquiring  the  skill  and  dexterity  necessary 
to  work  the  machines  with  quickness  and  ease,  to  the  advantage 
alike  of  their  employers  and  themselves.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same 
with  tlie  people  engaged  in  Linen  power-loom  operations  in 
other  places,  and  if  so  all  deserve  commendation.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  think  that  the  wages  of  the  operatives  are  in  every  de- 
partment about  double  what  they  were  in  1842,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  future  they  will  be  as  well  remunerated  for 
their  labour  as  now. 


CHAPTER    III. 
Linen    Bleaching. 

Bleacuinq  is  an  ancient  art,  but  it  is  not  known  by  whom  it 
was  first  discovered.  In  the  writings  of  the  old  historians  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Abia  employed  certain 
earths  and  alkaline  plants  in  washing  and  scouring  their  gar- 
ments, and  that  they  were  acquainted  with  a  method  of  making 
their  Linen  extremely  white.  No  doubt,  when  the  knowledge 
of  the  whitening  and  detersive  properties  of  these  substances 
w.iH  o  ice  acquired,  the  art  would  bo  prosccuttMl  until  a  cousi- 
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derable  degree  of  proficiency  liad  been  attained,  a»  cleanlineBS  is( 
one  of  ibe  handmaids  of  ciyiliaatioD. 

Tbeophrastus,  who  was  the  eon  of  a  fuller  in  the  Isle  of 
Lesboe,  and  who  wrote  300  years  before  the  Christian  era,  men- 
tions that  lime  was  then  employed  in  bleachmg*  He  relates 
that  a  ship,  partly  loaded  with  Linen  and  partly  with  brae  for 
bleaching  it^  waa  destroyed  by  the  accidental  acoesn  of  water  to 
the  lime.  Parkes  doubts  this,  and  in  his  essay  on  bleacliinpr, 
says  **  it  is  stated  by  Tbeophrastus  that  lime  was  used  by  the 
ancieiita  in  bleaching,  but  this  has  not  been  proved,  and  it  is 
Tery  much  doubted  by  scientific  men." 

Pliny  mentions  that  white  Linen  was  esteemed  above  the 
Bznre  blue-coloured  curtains  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  He  says  the 
Greeks  and  Kouians  used  several  kinds  of  earths  and  plants  in 
scouring  Linen.  Pliny  also  mentions  that  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  bleaching  linen  cloth, 
though  their  process  seems  to  have  been  very  simple  and  imperfect. 
He  says,  *'  They  sometimes  put  certain  herbs»  particularly  the 
roots  of  wild  poppies,  into  the  water,  to  make  it  more  efBcacious 
in  bleaching  Linen.  But,  as  this  kind  of  cloth  is  very  apt  to 
contract  stains  and  impurities  in  the  using,  so  nothing  is  more 
necesaary  to  those  who  wear  it  than  the  art  of  washing  and 
cleansing  it  from  time  to  time.  To  this  art  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  were  not  strangers,  for  soap,  made  of  the  tallow  or  fat 
of  animals  and  the  ashes  of  certain  vegetables,  was  not  only 
Tcry  much  used,  hut  was  even  invented  by  the  ancient  Gauls." 

For  a  long  period  little  advance  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
the  art  of  bleaching^  either  in  the  materinls  employed  or  in  the 
manner  of  their  application  to  the  yam  or  cloth, 

In  the  beginning,  of  last  century  the  Dutch  were  esteemed 
the  beat  bleachers  in  Europe.  Their  method  was  to  steep  the 
cloth  in  waste  ley,  then  in  new  ley,  which  was  run  on  the  cloth 
hot,  and  in  a  clear,  pure  state.  In  this  it  was  allowed  to  steep 
for  eight  days,  then  washed  with  black  soap,  and  wrung  by  n 
machine.  The  cloth  was  then  steeped  in  a  wooden  vessel  con- 
taining butter-milk.  A  little  of  the  miik  waa  first  poured  into 
a  vessel,  then  a  piece  of  the  cloth  was  tread  in,  more  milk  and 
elotb  were  then  added  nltemately  until  the  vessel  was  nearly 
full,  the  vessel  being  closed  with  ptnnk>*  firmly  wedged  from  a 
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beam  over  it.  After  steeping  from  six  or  seven  days  to  two  or 
three  weekfl,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  bleacher,  the  doth 
was  taken  out,  washed  with  black  soap^  wrung,  then  spread  on 
the  grass  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  bleach.  During  the  time 
the  cloth  was  exposed  it  was  regularly  watered  with  dear 
water,  supplied  from  small  canals  conveniently  led  through 
the  bleaching-ground.  The  water  was  thrown  over  the  cloth 
with  a  long  wooden  shovel,  so  contrived  that  with  it  the 
worker  could  throw  the  water  to  a  great  distance  over  the 
cloth.  The  operations  of  *'  bucking,"  i.e.,  pouring  boiling  ley 
over  the  cloth,  souring  in  butter-milk,  grassing  or  crofting,  was 
repeated  five  or  six  times,  the  strength  of  the  alkaline  ley  used 
being  lessened  each  time,  until  the  cloth  was  bleached  to  the 
whiteness  required.  Souring  in  butter-milk  was  the  only  mode 
then  known  and  practised  in  Holland.  The  time  occupied  in 
whitening  the  goods  was  from  six  to  seven  months,  in  sunmier 
only,  and  goods  commenced  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  year 
had  to  stand  over  half  bleached  until  next  spring.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  colours  produced  by  the  Dutch  was  partiy  owing  to 
the  purity  of  their  water,  an  abundant  supply  of  which  was  of 
primary  necessity  to  them  in  their  bleaching  operations. 

The  mode  of  bleaching  fine  Linen  practised  at  Picardy  and  St 
Quentin  about  the  middle  of  last  century  differed  considerably 
from  that  of  the  Dutch.  The  following  description  of  the  ope- 
rations there  is  from  Postlethwayt's  "  Dictionary  of  Conmierce :" 

**  After  being  taken  from  the  loom  they  are  put  to  soak  in 
clear  water  for  a  whole  day.  They  are  then  taken  out  and 
thrown  into  a  bucking  tub  filled  with  cold  ley,  made  of  wood 
ashes  and  water,  which  has  served  already.  Then  washed  in 
clear  water  and  spread  out  in  a  meadow,  where  they  are  watered 
with  scoops  called  gieters  out  of  the  river.  Afler  lying  some 
time  on  the  ground  they  pass  through  a  fresh  ley  poured  on  hot, 
then  washed  in  clear  water  and  laid  again  on  the  meadow,  all 
which  operations  are  repeated  till  the  Linen  has  acquired  the 
desired  degree  of  whiteness.  They  next  rub  them  with  black 
soap  to  take  out  the  grease,  wash  out  the  soap,  and  put  them  to 
soak  in  sour  milk,  the  cream  being  first  taken  ofi;  Being  taken 
out  of  the  milk  they  are  washed  in  clear  water  for  the  last  time. 
Then  dip  them  in  water  in  which  a  little  starch  has  been  steeped 
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with  Bmali  or  Dutch  lapis — next  fastened  on  polee  to  dry — when 
oaAT  dry  (three  quarters  and  a  half)  they  take  them  from  the 
polee  and  beat  them  on  nmrble  blocks  with  smooth  wooden  mal- 
lets, folded  into  small  squares  and  pressed.  The  merchants  then 
put  their  numbers  on  them,  which  are  written  or  stamped  on 
small  bite  of  parchment,  and  tied  to  the  selvage  of  the  piece 
with  silks  of  different  colours^  according  to  the  merchant's  fancy « 
who  calls  that  silk  his  livery,  each  merchant  having  his  own 
colour  which  he  never  changes.  After  this  they  wrap  them  up 
very  neatly  in  brown  piiper  of  Koan,  well  beat,  tied  with  small 
packthread  which  they  commonly  get  from  Holland.  They  are 
then  ready  for  sale/' 

The  bleachiDg  of  common  Linen ^  as  practised  at  Anjou  is 
mmilar,  but  less  complicated,  and  with  thb  addition  that  they 
are  first  put  into  wooden  troughs,  full  of  cold  clear  water,  where 
with  wooden  mallets,  which  are  moved  by  a  water  miU,  they  are 
BO  well  agitated  and  beat  that  they  are  insensibly  cleaned  of  all 
filth  and  harshness.  The  calendeiJVom  l-ostlethwayt*8  descrip- 
tion, would  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  well-known  mangle. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  for  manu&ctures  in  Scotland,  soon 
after  their  appointment,  took  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
bleaching,  ai  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Linen  manu- 
factnre.  The  Trustees  resolved  to  grant  assistance  to  parties 
willing  to  establish  bleachfields,  and  they  made  stringent  regula- 
tions anent  the  u^e  of  what  was  then  considered  improper  mate* 
rials  for  bleaching.  The  first  bleachfield  set  up  under  their 
auspices  was  Dalquhom  Field,  near  Dumbarton,  by  Patrick 
Seton  and  partners.  It  consisted  of  12  acres,  and  on  I8th  Feb- 
ruary, 1729»  a  grant  of  £50  an  acre,  being  £^00,  was  paid  to  the 
firm.  On  18th  March  1741,  a  farther  sum  of  £300  was  paid 
them.  In  1729  grants  were  also  made  for  Cameron  Field,  near 
Loch  Lomond  ;  field  of  7  acres  at  Gray's  Green,  Glasgow  ;  field 
of  6  acres  at  Georgie  Field,  near  Edinborgh ;  Capar-in*Fife 
Field  ;  Aberdeen  Field,  &c.,  Ac.  The  Board  paid  for  eiperl* 
menta  in  bleaching  to  James  Spalding,  £180,  Dr  Wm.  CuUen, 
Glasgow,  £21,  and  Dr  Francis  Home,  £100,  The  Board  sub- 
sequently, and  at  various  times,  assisted  to  estaUiah  bletchfiddi 
in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  first  important  improvement  made  in  bleaching  in  this 
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country  was  the  substitution  of  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  (in  place  of  the  butter  milk  previously  employed),  which  was 
introduced  by  Dr  Home  about  a  century  ago.  This  discoyery 
was  probably  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  experimenta  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  By  it  souring  was  effi- 
ciently performed  in  twelve  hours  instead  of  the  days  or  weeks 
required  when  milk  was  used  ;  and  when  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
properly  diluted  it  is  safe,  and  does  no  injury  to  the  goods. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  discovery  ever  made 
in  bleaching,  was  the  application  of  chlorine  in  the  whitening 
of  cotton  and  Linen  goods.     Some  time  after  the  application  of 
sulphuric  acid  as  a  souring  agent  in  bleaching,  it  was  discovered 
that  oxymuriatic  acid  possessed  the  property  of  destro}ing  vege- 
table colours.     This  led  the  celebrated  chemist,  BerthoUeti  to 
experiment  upon  the  subject,  and  in  April  1785,  he  read  a  popper 
on  this  acid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.     Doubts 
were  at  one  time  entertained  regarding  the  priority  of  the  dis- 
covery, but  these  were  ultimately  decided  in  favour  of  Berthol- 
let.     Chlorine  gas  is  produced  from  a  combination  of  common 
salt,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water.    Dr 
Thomson  recommends  the  following  proportions  as  the  most 
economical  and  advantageous,  viz. : — Salt,  1  part ;  manganese,  1 
part ;  vitriol,  2  parts ;  and  water,  2  parts.     Scheele,  a  Swedish 
chemist,  in  experimenting  on  manganese  and  muriatic  acid,  dis- 
covered this  new  modification  of  that  acid  in  1774,  and  Berthol- 
let,  who  subsequently  repeated  the  experiments  of  Scheele,  dis- 
covered that  the  mixture  was  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and 
oxygen,  and  gave  it  its  shortened  appellation,  **  chlorine."    The 
acid,  he  thought,  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  the 
art  of  bleaching,  and  shorten  the  process  greatly.     This  discovery 
quite  revolutionised  former  processes  of  bleaching,  and  from  it  a 
new  era  dates. 

In  1786  BerthoUet  exhibited  the  experiment  before  Mr  Watt, 
the  person  who  first  introduced  the  new  method  of  bleaching 
into  Great  Britain.  Early  in  1787  Professor  Copland,  of  Aber- 
deen, was  shown  by  M.  de  Saussure,  in  Geneva,  the  dissolving 
property  of  this  acid,  and  on  his  return  home,  in  July  that  year, 
he  repeated  the  experiment  before  some  bleachers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberdeen,  who  at  once  began  the  application  of 
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the  process  to  the  bleaching  of  Linen  on  a  large  scale.  The 
party  referred  to^  Messrs  Milnes^  of  the  firm  of  Gordon,  Barron, 
and  Co.,  commenced  the  use  of  chlorine  in  bleaching  Linen  at 
Aberdeen  in  1787,  and  they  were  the  first  who  began  the  trade 
in  this  country ;  hut  several  other  parties  commenced  its  use  in 
the  same  and  following  year,  and  its  extension  was  very  rapid. 
Chlorine  was  at  first  only  known  in  its  gaseous  state,  and  con- 
siderable diflScuIty  was  experienced  in  applying  it  to  the  mate- 
rial to  be  bleached.  The  cloth  had  to  be  exjx>sed  to  its  action 
in  a  close  receiver,  with  appliances  to  raise  and  lower  the  cloth 
in  water,  and  thus  expose  it  to  the  alternate  action  of  the  gas 
and  water,  as  the  chlorine,  which  would  not  act  on  the  cloth  in 
the  dry  state.  This  plan  continued  to  be  practised  until  1790, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  chlorine  combined  with  a  solution 
of  pearl  ashes,  and  in  that  state  could  be  conveniently  applied  iu 
bleaching. 

Another  great  discovery  was  made  in  1798  by  Mr  Tennant, 
of  Glasgow,  who  combined  chlorine  with  a  solution  of  lime,  and 
followed  up  Ws  invention  by  combining  chlorine  with  dry  lime, 
in  which  state  it  was  very  convenient  for  transport,  Chloride  of 
lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  has  since  then  been  regularly  u&ed 
by  bleachers  of  Linen  and  cotton  cloth  and  yarn,  and  it  will  not 
be  easily  superseded. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  for  Scotland,  in  their  minutes,  Febru- 
ary, 1800,  mention  that  bleaching  by  steam  had  been  invented 
by  Mons.  Chaptel,  "  the  celebrated  French  chemist"  In  1817 
a  bleaching  foreman  was  advertised  for  in  Dundee,  "  acquainted 
with  all  the  new  improvements  made  in  making  and  using 
oxigenated  muriatic  acid.'' 

Alexander  Drimmie,  an  intelligent  bleacher  in  Aberdeen,  and 
father  of  Daniel  Drimmie,  of  Panmurefield,  Dundee,  made  some 
important  disooveriea  and  improvements  in  Linen  bleaching. 
The  following  extracts  from  bis  note- book,  written  about  1850, 
refer  to  liis  substitution  of  soda  ash  for  potash  ley  about  1820. 
and  his  invention  of  washing  machinery  about  1825  : — *'  Blench- 
ing.— This  branch  of  the  Linen  trade  has  improved  at  an 
extraordinary  rate.  Formerly  fine  Linen  was  sent  to  Holland  to 
be  bleached.  It  required  a  whole  summer  to  do  so,  and  hence 
was  called  Scotch  Hollands, 
z  z 
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"  The  first  bleachfield  in  Scotland  was  near  Perth.  BarriUa 
was  used  in  part,  and  also  pearl  ashes  from  Riissia.  Potash 
from  America  was  afterwards  introduced,  and  cost  at  one  time 
about  9d  per  lb.  About  30  years  ago  I  began  bleaching  with 
soda  aph,  made  from  the  residuum  of  the  chlorine  stills,  and  that 
can  now  be  made  at  one  sixteenth  of  potash  at  9d  per  fi).  The 
introduction  of  this  alkali  was  quite  an  era  in  the  trade.  By 
various  improvements  since  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  this 
alkali,  now  called  soda  ash,  has  superseded  the  use  of  potash, 
and  was  exported  last  year  to  the  amount  of  £400,000  in  value. 

"  Alkali  being  now  so  cheap,  the  quantity  used  in  proportioQ 
to  the  weight  of  the  goods  is  much  greater,  and  much  time  is 
saved.  Indeed,  by  the  use  of  plenty  of  ley,  and  using  only 
chloride  of  soda,  Linen  doth  may  be  bleached  almost  without 
exposure,  and  in  a  few  days,  if  the  proper  plan  be  taken.  It 
costs' more  money,  but  saves  time.  AH  bleaching  materials  have 
been  brought  very  low  in  price,  and  machinery  has  also  helped 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  bleaching." 

"  Washing  by  machinery  was  introduced  by  me  about  25 
years  ago.    It  saves  labour,  and  does  the  work  well.'' 

A  calender,  to  give  a  finish  to  bleached  Linens,  was  erected  at 
Douglasfield,  in  the  parish  of  Dundee,  in  1819,  and  since  then 
the  calendering  has  been  applied  to  the  finish  of  almost  every 
class  of  Linens.  Cloth  bleaching  was  carried  on  largely  at 
Douglasfield  before  the  end  of  last  century,  and  the  work  is  still 
in  active  operation,  W.  A.  M*Intyre  and  Co.  bleaching  both 
Linens  and  yams  there.  Baluniefield,  belonging  to  John  M'ln- 
tyre,  is  also  in  Dundee  parish,  and  is  a  large  and  prosperous 
yam  bleachfield. 

Of  late  years  further  improvements  have  been  introduced  in 
the  preparation  of  bleaching  materials,  in  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  bleaching,  and  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  ope- 
rations, whereby  bleaching  Linen  cloth  and  yam  has  been 
simplified,  expedited,  and  cheapened.  It  is  now  a  large  branch 
of  the  Linen  trade,  and,  as  conducted  by  the  bulk  of  the 
bleachers^  perhaps  the  most  healthy.  Bleachfields  or  greens 
abound  in  all  the  great  Linen  districts  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  the  bleachers  are,  as  a  class,  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
body  of  men,  and  many  of  them  are  excellent  chemists.    The 
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trade  gives  eraplojtueiit  to  many  thouBEDd  [nalc  and  female 
operatives,  and  as  many  of  the  processes  are  carried  on  in  the 
open  air^  or  in  lofty,  well*ventilated  bleaching-honses,  the  hands 
are  noted  for  being  robust  and  healthy*  Formerly  all  bleach- 
fields  required  a  great  extent  of  greens  for  exposing  the  yarn  or 
cloth,  to  facilitate  the  procefis  and  whiten  the  colour  ;  but  now 
many  goods  are  bleached  i^ithout  exposure  at  aU,  and  others  are 
grassed  for  only  a  short  period^  so  that  extensive  greens  are  not 
80  much  required.  Indeed  the  character  of  bleaching  has  greatly 
changed  p  recent  inaprovements  having  facilitated  operations,  and 
enabled  the  various  bleachers  the  better  to  meet  the  increased 
requirements  of  the  extending  Linen  trade. 

ELBACHFIBLDS  IK  FOEFARSHIRB. 


1.  Ateddm.  Oordon,  and  CH, 

Sann^lde, 

Ymiu 

2.  GarpU  iind  Cov,  . 

DandM,    . 

do* 

a  John  0«jTQtobAa], 

EmI  Hill,  BaldoTftD, 

do. 

4.  Coi  Brotb«i%      . 

0*mp«rdowo  Ue«n  Works.       do. 

&  John  F.  Dioloon^ 

Pukbrid*. 

da 

a  ChArles  BowfcU, 

Kollj,       .        .        . 

do. 

7.  Dfroid  Drinunie  ind  Qoh 

Paoinatre, 

da 

8,  Dttriil  £>a]icui  Asd  Co., 

W»elk  MjlJj, 

do. 

a  But  urn  CompuiT,    . 

fo^bin, 

do. 

ID.  iBch  Bleftobtiig  Compnoj,  , 

Do.,       .        .        . 

da 

It  John  Lawvoti.  Jim.. 

Forffcf,      . 

da 

12.  John  Lowtoo  And  Bon, 

Do.,        ,        .        . 

do. 

U.  JoKnU'lDtTie, 

BAlank.            .       . 

da 

14.  W.  A.M^Intyrt»ndCo.,    . 

Don^M, 

YimattdCMb. 

15.  A.  X  Murdoch  k  Co., 

Balmnlr. 

Ymo* 

IS.  Chjirlef  Nome  Md  Sons, 

Foff»r,      . 

da 

17.  HichMdttndOo.. 

.        .          Oi»iio,      .        .        . 

da 

IS.  TumbuU  uid  Co., 

ClAVttrhooi*,     i 

TftraMidClolb* 

19.  WfttMtcrftQd  Co., 

Arbroftib, 

Yam. 

la  tdditioD  lo  the  Arbov«,  tovonl  Anna  in  DuodM  blMoh  ib«  jhcn  roqalrod  is  ib«(r 
Oupd  MAHufielimt. 
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Flax. — ^Very  little  progress  is  making  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  to  increase  the  area  of  land  under  Flax,  and  no  great 
hopes  of  an  extended  supply  need  be  entertained  from  that  source. 
In  some  of  the  English  counties  a  little  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  this  important  subject,  which  the  high  price  of  Flax  and 
the  low  price  of  grain  may  deepen,  but  as  yet  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  is  only  prospective.  Scotland  is  quite  asleep, 
and  no  hopes  of  the  resumed  cultivation  on  an  extensive  scale 
of  what  was  once  a  favourite  and  a  very  general  crop  are  enter- 
tained. Ireland  is  this  year  alive  to  the  importance  of  growing 
Flax,  and  nobly  has  she  done  her  part.  In  Ulster  a  greatly 
increased  acreage  has  been  sown  with  this,  to  the  farmer,  most 
profitable  plant,  and  even  the  central,  southern,  and  western 
counties  are  entering  with  spirit  into  the  golden  crop.  It  is 
calculated  that  upwards  of  300,000  acres  are  now  under  Flax 
in  Ireland,  and  as  the  crop  is  now  (June)  in  a  healthy  state, 
it  is  probable  that  the  produce  may  be  about  80,000  tons, 
which,  at  present  prices  for  seed  and  fibre,  will  bring  to  the 
growers  nearly  six  millions  sterling. 

The  India  Flax  Company,  formed  a  few  years  ago,  was  most 
unfortunate  in  its  first  attempts  to  improve  the  culture  of  the 
fibre  in  India.  The  seed  sent  from  Europe  lost  its  germinating 
powers  on  the  voyage,  and  one  year's  progress  was  thus  arrested. 
Now  the  prospects  are  more  hopeful,  and  in  another  season  or 
two  it  is  expected  that  India  will  produce  a  considerable  quan. 
tity  of  good  sound  common  Flax,  fit  for  the  trade  of  Dundee 
and  neighbourhood,  if  not  for  Belfast  or  Leeds.  A  good  deal 
of  Flax  continues  to  be  grown  in  the  United  States,  but  much 
of  the  fibre  is  still  unwisely  saciificed  for  the  seed.  In  Canada 
some  progress  is  making  in  the  cultivation  of  Flax,  and  hopes 
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are  entortaiiieJ  that  it  will  receive  more  aitcDtion  as  its  value 
becomes  bettor  known,  and  that  the  country  will  yet  produce 
the  fibre  largely,  as  the  quality  is  very  suitable  for  spinning 
purposes. 

Jute. — In  Scotfa  Magazine^  voL  Ixiv.  for  1802,  some  interest- 
ing details  regarding  Jute  and  other  Indian  fibres  are  givea. 
On  23d  December  1794,  Dr  Roxburgh,  superintendent  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Botanical  Gardens  in  Calcutta,  laid  be- 
fore the  Governor-General  samples  of  dressed  and  undressed  Jute 
and  other  fibres,  wliich  be  thought  suitable  for  the  Linen  manu- 
facturers of  Scotland,  and  for  papermakers*  He  subsequently 
made  es penmen ts  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Jute. 
On  27th  May  179lJ,  the  Board  of  Trade  wrote  the  Gover- 
nor-General, for  transmission  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  that 
tht^y  bad  forwarded  in  a  bale  some  Jute,  sent  them  by  Dr 
Roxburgh,  as  a  specimen  of  an  attempt  to  improve  its  quality  by 
a  mode  of  cultivation  and  dressing  different  from  the  practice  of 
tlie  natives,  and  requesting  that  the  samples  might  be  referred 
to  manufactuit^rs  in  England  for  trial,  and  their  opinion  com- 
municated to  the  Board  in  India,  Along  with  the  samples  tba 
Doctor  sent  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  two  plants,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  called  Jute,  and  an  account  of  his  method  of 
cultivation  of  the  plants,  and  preparation  of  the  fihrt;s.  He 
says  he  thought  the  fibres  might  be  rendered  much  finer,  even 
fit  for  cambric  and  lawn,  by  being  sown  thicker  and  cut  earlier 
than  usual,  and  Rteeping  it  in  pure  soft  clean  water  well  exposed 
to  the  sun's  beams,  instead  of  in  the  muddy  water  of  the  tanks 
which  the  natives  used,  and  which  is  always  discoloured  by  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  other  putrid  vegetable  matters. 

In  1802  material  for  paper  making  must  have  been  scarce 
and  dear,  bs  the  above  details  were  published  by  J,  Sewell,  32 
Cornhill,  London,  in  what  appears  to  be  an  advertisement  re- 
commending the  East  India  Company,  captains,  officers,  super- 
cargoes, importers  of  rice  and  India  bale  goods,  grocers,  drapers, 
&c*,  to  collect  iQgar,  rice,  pepper,  and  other  bags,  as  tbey  made 
superior  paper,  samples  of  which  were  exhibited.  The  first 
idea  of  this  was  communicated  to  Mr  Sewell  by  an  ingenious 
literary  gentleman,  long  resident  in  India,  whose  attention  wss 
called  to  the  subject  from  seeing  an  afl\^rtii!$ement  on  the  eorem 
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of  the  European  Magazine,  recommending  ladies  not  to  destroy 
their  Linen  rags.  Jute,  it  was  said,  was  largely  used  in  Bengid 
for  making  coarse  sacking  (called  gunny  cloth),  ropes,  twines, 
and  many  other  purposes.  It  cost  in  Bengal  about  5s  a  cwi., 
and  had  been  sold  in  England  at  20s  to  29s  a  owt.  The  adver- 
tisement  goes  on  to  say,  ''  Jute  and  Sunn  offer  a  very  good 
material  for  the  owners  of  rice  ships  to  fill  up  their  cargoes 
with,  or  as  dunnage,  or  if  packed  in  gunny  bags  it  will  be  more 
convenient,  without  risking  much  capital."  Sunn,  which  cost 
7s  to  8s  in  Bengal,  sold  in  England  at  35s. 

These  particulars  shew  that  some  attention  had  been  paid  to 
Jute,  and  that  its  nature  and  value,  as  a  textile  fibre,  was  not 
unknown  in  England  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  It  is  wonderful 
therefore  how  its  introduction  in  quantity  into  the  manufactures 
of  the  country  is  of  so  recent  a  date.  That  its  extension  has 
been  rapid  since  its  real  value  was  known  is  shewn  in  the 
chapters  on  Jute.  The  following  tables  bring  down  the  expor- 
tation from  Calcutta  to  the  present  time,  viz. : — 

Exports  of  Jutb  from  Calc?utt.v. 

To  OrMt  Britain.  Fnooe,  Ac   America.        TotaL 

STlCT^lSt^P^l^lB--.  878.603  2.916  8.561  381,9eO 

Jaoe         „        .        .        .        „  16,953  609  1,979  19,631 

July          „        .        .        .        „  22,622  ...  6,415  29,037 

August      „...,.  29,143  ...  ...  29,143 

September          .        .        .        „  84,191  ...  ...  64,191 


526,412 


3.615 


13,955         543,962 


OovPARATiTX  Statrmkitt  OP  Clcaravors  and  Sailtkob  of  Jutr  prom 
Calcutta  to  Grrat  Britain  in  thr  first  Srvrn  Months  of  Srason  1663-4. 


Reported  Clearances. 

Actual  Shipments. 

Jute  and  Cuttings. 

Jute. 

Cuttings. 

Ttotal. 

September,  Bales,           82.138 

28,290 

1,704 

29,994 

October, 

120,796 

101,204 

6,596 

1O730O 

November, 

143,911 

a\335 

3.608 

88,943 

December, 

121,958 

157,111 

10,806 

167,917 

Jannsry, 

62,733 

98,880 

9,620 

106,500 

February, 

38,240 

43,395 

3,400 

46,795 

Murcb, 

49,172 

39,007 

^310 

44,317 

April. 

21,511 

30,720 

4.530 

35,250 

640,459  58.3,942  45,574  629,516 

Owing  to  steam  communication  being  now  open  with  the  principal  Jute-growing 
districts,  the  new  crop  commences  to  arriye  in  Calcutta  a  month  earlier  than  heiY- 
tofore.  Shipments  are  therefore  now  calculated  from  1st  September  to  31st 
August,  instead  of  Ui  October  to  30th  September,  as  formerly. 


CatUogv  AflcMl  to 
OrcftlBriUim 
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dom^  iDcludiog  Export^         | 


lW7-« 
fihlet,    300,000 


8oa«  of  Ut«  fi^«r«t  rttgHrding  Jttt«  ftra  Uk«o  frooi  Ui«  eic^Ikotljr  got  up  Woekl? 
fUpurU  of  BaHwr,  Nephtw,  Kiid  Co.,  of  Loodoit^ 

Late  accoimts  from  Calcutta  advise  that  a  verj  greatly  in- 
creaaed  area  of  ground  ib  sown  with  Jute  this  Beason,  and  that 
the  appearance  of  the  crops  in  promisiiig.  There  is  therefore  do 
fear  of  a  short  supply  of  fibre  for  next  season's  trade. 

Ireland. — Abstract  of  Betum  of  Flax-spuming  Mills  and 
Linen  power -loom  factories  in  Ireland,  with  spindles  and  looms 
in  185^,  and  in  May  1864,  and  looms  in  1861,  compiled  from 
information  derived  (save  in  a  very  few  instances)  from  the 
proprietors,  by  the  Linen  Trade  Committee ; — 
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91,230 
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S50.774 
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The  trade  of  Belfast  is  in  a  most  flourishing  conditioD,  and 
extensions  to  old  mills  and  factories,  and  the  erection  of  new 
ones,  are  being  carried  on  with  great  vigour. 

France. — The  following  table  of  the  articles  enumerated, 
imported  into  France,  and  taken  out  of  bond  for  consumption, 
for  1861, 1862,  and  1863,  is  taken  from  the  French  Board  of 
Trade  Returns : — 


Jnte, 

Flax, 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jate  Yam, 

FImz  aod  Hemp  Tinati,  . 


Fr. 


1861 

5,369,1S9 
41,63S,063 

5,870,738 
13,868.025 


18G2 

3,780,3:19 
35,806.071 

5,830,097 
13.483,409 


1863 

4,20a,464 
41,585.404 

4,588.633^ 
11,545.029 


Exports  of  French  productions,  for  same  years  and  from  same 


source : — 


Flax, 

Flax  aod  Hemp  Tarn, 

Flax  and  Hemp  Tiitaes, 


Ft.,   3,146,870  11,611,606  9,568.182 

„      1,577,086  3.126,707  22.091,454 

„    14,871,869  14.467,086  18,602,740 


These  tables  show  a  remarkable  extension  of  the  expoi-tation 
of  yam  in  1863,  when  compared  with  the  previous  two  years. 
In  1863,  the  sterling  value  was  about  £880,000,  being  seven 
times  the  value  in  1862,  and  eleven  times  the  value  in  1861. 
Of  the  yarn  exported  in  1863,  it  is  estimated  that  2,200,000 
spindles  were  sent  direct  to  Dundee,  besides  indirect  shipments 
via  Hull,  &c.  The  total  value  of  yarn  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  France  in  1863  is  estimated  at  £600,000,  of 
which  about  two-thirds  found  its  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
Dundee.  This  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  eflFects  of  the  late 
French  Treaty,  and  it  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  protection 
accorded  to  the  French  spinners  by  a  large  import  duty  on  yams 
spun  in  this  country  ought  never  to  have  been  agreed  to,  and 
should  at  once  be  taken  off.  Then  the  competition  between 
the  spinners  of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  both  coun- 
tries would  be  on  fair  terms,  but  at  present  the  advantages  are 
manifestly  all  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Of  late  the  Linen 
manufacture  has  been  making  rapid  progress  in  the  northern 
districts  of  France,  and  the  productive  powers  both  of  spinners 
and  manufacturers  have  been  and  still  are  greatly  on  the  increa£e. 


AFPENDIX, 

t* — The  RusBian  Government  have  promulgated  a  de- 
cree, authoriging  aearly  every  deecriptioo  of  goods,  the  produce 
of  the  couotry,  to  be  exported  free  of  duty.  This  is  a  commend- 
able policy,  and  if  the  Emperor  would  follow  it  up  by  removing 
the  prohibition  against  certain  imports,  and  reducing  the  duties 
on  all  to  reasonable  rates,  and  by  removing  the  many  restric- 
tions with  which  the  trade  of  the  country  is  trammeUed,  he 
would  do  much  to  encourage  legitimate  commerce,  and  to  enrich 
the  empire. 

tlKITED    STATES. 

VjLLOt  or  mi  Lnrins  Imfoitid  nrto  New  Yokk  fboic  Ist  JkvoAvr  to  Sltr 
DscEOsa  imQ  TO  imx 


Zatmfi^  tot  Homt 

RaUr«d  for 

TolAl  Eisur«a 

Withtlrtwa  from 

ToUl  Throwi 

W^fhounai, 

m!t  thm  Rort. 

WtfvboOM. 

cm  ill*  Market 

isoa 

|<3,4l5,a<5 

$K496,807 

|7.«U4.152 

$836,408 

17,264,633 

186L 

2,112.653 

L437.6S0 

3,660,303 

I,S7a.(Ml 

4.020,731 

1S6S. 

anipSai) 

a3&.271 

7,666,M1 

1,612,144 

8,323,774 

1863. 

8,022,370 

3,044,742 

11,067,012 

2»46S.664 

10,467,834 

Valui  or  TUB  Ltirmi  Importo  ikto  Niw  Yobs  fboh  Ist  Jj^voart  to  31^ 

Mat  1662  TO  1864. 

isesL 

13,415,^1 

I3S5.615 

12,760,656 

|«77.472 

|3,292,n3 

1803. 

3,02X772 

U637,53S 

6,06U310 

073,107 

4.ie6,67» 

im. 

4,C90,970 

1.614,007 

6,304,977 

1,656,803 

6,547,803 

The  6ame  causeft  which  have  so  vastly  stimulated  the  progress 
of  tUc  Linen  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  last  two 
years,  have  been  at  work  in  the  various  Linen  manulacturing 
cx)untries  in  the  world,  and  all  have  to  a  greater  or  lev  extent 
felt  the  increased  demand,  and  shared  in  the  golden  harvest 

The  following  extract  from  the  admirable  monthly  Report  of 
D*  Dewar,  Son  and  Sons,  for  July  18G4,  is  so  pertinent  and  so 
appropriate,  that  it  may  fitly  conclude  this  volume ; — 

**  The  trade  of  this  country  generally  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  For  tliis  prosperity,  however^  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  operation  of  free  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  peaoe^^-so 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of  tbst  commerdal  poUcy 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  oomitry. 
Never,  at  any  time,  has  trade  been  more  active  than  at  Uie 
present  moment.  In  every  branch  of  biuuiesi— both  for  the 
home  and  the  foreign  markets— the  most  buoyant  feeling  pre- 
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vails.  The  recent  rednction  in  the  Bank  rate  has  infiised  addi- 
tional life  into  commercial  operations ;  so  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  everything  appears  to  be  progressing  in  a  veiy  satisfactory, 
manner.  Of  this,  some  proof  will  be  found  in  the  fiEtct  that  the 
value  of  the  exports,  for  the  five  months  ended  31st  May  last, 
amounted  to  £64,069,060,  as  compared  with  £60,742,670  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  with  £47,545,238  in 
the  preceding  year. 

*^  But  the  question  now  uppermost  in  everybod/s  mind  is, 
shall  we  have  war  or  not  ?  At  this  time  the  interruption  of 
peace  and  the  extension  of  the  Danish  war,  to  other  parts  of 
Europe,  should  we  become  actively  involved  in  the  dispute, 
would  be  a  sad  calamity  indeed.  We  are  very  reluctant,  how- 
ever, to  believe  in  such  an  event.  No  Government  will  venture, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  plunge  this  country  into  a  war 
involving  such  sacrifices  as  must  inevitably  be  made  to  support 
it.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say  what  efiect  would  be  pro- 
duced on  our  trade  by  a  general  war  in  Europe.  That  it  would 
be  followed  by  severe  commercial  depression  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  aggravated  in  a  high  degree  by  the  increased  prices  of 
provisions,  in  addition  to  increased  taxation.  During  the 
Crimean  war,  when  the  foreign  supply  of  corn  and  provisions 
was  in  no  way  afiected,  the  price  of  wheat  averaged,  on  several 
occasions,  as  much  as  80s  per  quarter.  It  is  now  only  40s,  but 
with  a  general  war  in  Europe,  afiecting,  as  it  undoubtedly  would, 
all  the  corn-producing  countries,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  esti- 
mate the  probable  average  price  at  100s,  an  additional  annual 
cost  to  the  nation  of  £60,000,000  on  this  one  item  only. 

"  The  British  trade  with  European  countries  is  now  of  a  very 
extensive  character.  During  the  last  year  the  real  value  of  the 
goods  imported  from  noi-thern  Europe  and  France  amounted  to 
£70,795,675 ;  but,  including  all  Europe,  the  total  value  was 
£94,567,234.  On  the  other  hand,  the  declared  value  of  the 
British  goods  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  France  was 
£37,479,009 ;  while  to  all  Europe  the  aggregate  value  amounted 
to  £59,641,568.  This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
foreign  and  colonial  goods  re-exported  to  the  different  European 
countries.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  value  of  our 
exports  to  Europe  during  the  last  year  was  greater  than  to  all 
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the  world  in  the  year  1848,  during  which  the  Gggregate  value 
amounted  ordy  to  £52,849,445.  A  war  in  Europe  would,  for 
the  time  being,  affect  trade  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  total 
destruction  of  that  of  the  year  1848  ;  60  that  the  loss  which 
would  be  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  trade^  the  enhanced 
cost  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  the  increased  public  expen* 
ditnre,  would  scarcely  be  less  than  £200,000,000.  Setting  aside 
all  other  considerations,  what  Government  will  venture  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  entailing  so  great  a  loss  as  this  upon  the 
country  ? 

*'  The  effects  of  a  war  would  of  course  be  felt  in  every  depart- 
ment of  trade ;  but  few  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Linen  trade. 
For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign  supply  of  the  raw  material 
we  are  dependent  upon  the  north  of  Europe  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Linens  exported  is  for  Euro- 
pean  consumption.  On  a  former  occasion  we  estimated  the  an- 
nual constmiption  of  Fkx  in  this  country  at  100,000  tons  a  year ; 
this  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  last  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Factories,  and  according  to  whom,  aiter  the 
most  careful  inquiry,  the  average  consumption  for  the  last  seven 
years  ha^  been  100,400  tons.  During  the  last  year  the  total 
quantity  imported  was  72,948  tons ;  but  as  the  acreage  under 
Flax  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  year  was  wider, 
and  the  yield  heavier,  the  home  supply  has  been  estimated  at 
64,227  tons;  making,  in  all,  137pl75  tons  for  the  past  year. 
For  60  &r,  the  account  of  the  crop  up  to  the  present  time  is  most 
favourable.  There  is,  at  least  in  Ireland,  a  still  greater  breadth 
of  land  under  the  crop,  and  as  the  yield  of  fibre  promises  to  be 
equaDy  as  good  as  last  year,  we  have  little  doubt  the  supply  from 
our  own  sources  will  be  fully  70,000  tons. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  this  quantity  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  total  consumption  of  last  year.  In  the  quantity  imported 
there  is  a  very  considerable  increase  up  to  the  present  time  l 
according  to  the  returns  just  issued,  the  total  of  the  Flax  re- 
ceived during  the  five  months  ended  31st  May  last,  was  638,174 
cwt,  compared  with  317,821  cwt  in  the  oorresponding  period 
of  last  year,  and  with  334,165  cwt.  in  the  year  preceding.  We 
must,  however,  take  into  our  consideration  the  steadily  increas- 
ing demand  for  Linen  r,  which,  if  not  interrupted  by  war,  neces- 
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Borily  involyes  an  increased  demand  for  the  raw  material  Should, 
therefore,  the  present  pacific  relation  of  this  country  be  inter- 
rupted, it  will  easily  be  seen  to  what  an  extent  trade  will  suffer. 
But  we  are  not  amongst  those  who  believe  that  anything  serious 
will  occur ;  and  the  steady  progress  of  our  foreign  trade  at  this 
moment,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  foreign  markets,  indicate 
clearly  enough  that  there  is  no  great  fear  existing  in  the  minds 
of  people  generally,  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  admits  of  any  other  than  a  paci6c 
solution  only. 

''  In  any  case,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in  considerable  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  supply  of  Flax.  The  consumption  of 
Linens  at  home  is  extending  rapidly ;  it  is,  in  fact,  limited  only 
by  the  supply — ^for  the  demand  cannot  be  met ;  while  the  value 
of  the  piece  goods  exported  during  the  five  months  ended  31st  of 
May  last,  was  £3,138,863,  compared  with  £2,270,878  during 
the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  £1,722,705  in  the  preceding 
year, 

''  With  respect  to  the  supply  of  Flax,  we  are  much  gratified 
to  find  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  is  now  being  directed 
to  the  matter.  This  question  is  more  now  than  ever  of  paramount 
importance,  considering  the  increased  supply  of  the  raw  material 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  additional  spinning  mills 
about  to  be  erected  for  suppljring  the  excessive  demand  for  yarns, 
which  are  sold  at  such  unprecedentedly  remunerative  rates. 

"  Mr  Baker,  the  inspector  of  fac'ories,  in  his  last  official  report 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  states : — *  In  1862  Messrs  Dewar  esti- 
mated the  average  consumption  of  Flax  at  100,000  tons  a  year^ 
stating  also  that  fully  as  much  more  was  required.'  According 
to  the  result  of  the  most  careful  inquiry  on  the  part  of  Mr  Baker, 
*  the  average  consumption  for  the  last  seven  years  was  100,400 
tons;'  and  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  He  goes  on  to  state  that,  *  the  entire  acreage  of  England 
and  Wales  is  37,324,883,  which,  divided  into  farms,  gives  an 
average  of  149  acres  each.  Adding  the  number  of  farms  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  supposing  that  every  farmer  could  be 
induced  to  grow  five  acres  of  Flax,  for  one  year  as  an  experi- 
ment, the  produce  of  a  low  average  rate  of  4  cv?t.  per  acre  would 
be  equivalent  to  511,850  tons.' 
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"  *  But  gupiKJsiDg  ODly  half  tlie  laiid»  or  half  the  inclinations 
of  the  fanners,  would  admit,  of  this  growth,  we  should  etill  have 
a  production  ot  155,925  tons,  which  would  be  more  than  twice 
as  much  ob  Mr  Dewar's  estimate  ;  and,  without  interfering  with 
tlxe  cotton  trade  at  all,  would  give  the  odd  day  and  a  half 8  em- 
ployment to  the  cotton  districts  which,  according  to  Mr  Ash- 
worth's  calculations,  will  be  wanting  in  1865,  and  perhaps  io 
1866  ;  and  would  distribute  to  the  farmers  themselves  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  hard  cash,  which  otherwise  they  would 
never  touch,  MoreoTer,  of  this  we  may  be  siu'e,  that  without 
this  home  growth,  should  there  ever  be  a  time  when  we  canuot 
obtain  foreign  Flax^  we  shall  then  have  a  Flax  famine,  as  we 
have  lately  had  a  cotton  famine  ;  and  whether  there  is  ever  such 
a  time  or  not,  the  Flax«spinning  spindles  of  the  European  con- 
tinent have,  within  these  late  years,  so  largely  increased,  that 
much  of  the  Flax  grown  abroad  will  be  wanted  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  though  we  may  f)0Sbibly  obtain  some  of  it,  the 
prices  will  be  enhanced,  and  our  own  farmers  had  better,  there- 
fore prepare  to  help  us  under  the  contingency.' 

'*  These  remarks  are  so  truthful,  and  they  bear  so  fully  oo 
the  present  position  of  the  trade,  that  we  deem  it  right  to  give 
them  all  the  publicity  we  can.  They  are  evidently  the  result 
of  careful  observation  and  inquiiy ;  no  practical  person  will  dis- 
pute their  accuracy  ;  and  it  \^ould  be  fortunate  indeed  if  those 
most  interested  would  follow  the  advice  given  ;  for  certain  it  is 
that  something  must  be  done  to  render  us  less  dependent  on  the 
foreign  supply/ 
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Etogena,  1U6.                                                       _^B 

Efxpt— Ant»qoity,  145. 

Trsdei  Hertdit^rx*  1^ 

Eieki*rt  ViMcm,  140.                                           ^H 

^1 

Aoaent  P^iounga^  146,  310. 

FUi  Prtpiir&ttOQs,  146,  146. 

Factory  Lawa^Fmne*.  SIX.                              ^^H 

Spinaiea  and  Smonifig,  143,  311. 
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Vbotnrr  Bcivnit,  420,  662,  680. 
Fatrbdrn,  Peter  and  Co.,  609L 
FidkUiid,  423,  601. 
Faihioni,  Ohange  of,  369. 
.  FeigQi,  John  and  Ca,  616. 
Fer^«oiu  William  and  Sooi,  6561 
Fibrae  of  Planta,  4,  273,  663. 
Findlatcr,  Earl  of,  496. 
Fioisterre,  316. 
Flanders,  227,  286,  29a 
Fraser,  Donglai  and  Son,  651 
Flatterer,  The.  714. 
FJax— Namei,  4— An  Annnal,  4. 
Deaoription,  4. 
Yarietiea,  6, 127. 146,  2S& 
Climate  reqnirea,  6w 
Seed  Yalnable,  7. 
Sowing  Seed,  10,33. 
Frodnoe  per  acre,  11,  2S5,  374,  377. 
OoropoeitioD  of  Plant,  12. 
Soil  required,  13,  32. 
Rotation  of  Cro)>i,  14,  33.  266. 
SowioiT,  16,  33, 146  -Manure,  16. 
Weeding,1773l 
PuUing,  17,34.146. 
Steeping,  19,  ^  28, 37, 147, 148, 37a 
Rippling,  20,  35, 
P^eiMuing— Lee's   Patent,  21,    22— 

ShendPs,  2&-  Watt*«,  27. 
Spreading,  26,  38w 
Dew  Rettinjr,  26,  323. 
Seniching,  29,  39, 146. 
Mansge.Tient  of  Cr«»p,  31. 
Courtrai  Sjatem,  23,  39. 
Prices,  Riga  and  Loadon,  113. 
Aotiqnitj,  126,  127,  146. 
Where  Grown— Canann,  127,  216— 
EgTpt,  145,  2ia-  Chin«,  173,  345 
—Babylon,    183— OoJohis,    184- 
Oreece,  186,  197,  221— July,  201, 
253,  265,  258-Spain,  199,  224,  260, 
265-Frauce,  201,  303,  312,314,  liSS 
-  Germany.  267, 271,  276— Austria. 
286-Holland,  295,  297— Belgium, 
298— Russia,  323,  326— Portugal, 
340— Turkey,  344— America,  .S46- 
England.  357— Irriand,  d88-Scot- 
land.  242,  439. 
Fibre  in  ^traw.  273. 
Hootch  and  Irish  Contrasted,  401. 
Progress  of  Cultivation,  724. 
Flax  and  its  Products  in  Ireland,  420. 
FUx  Seed-Food  for  CatUe,  7,  20,  37a 
Yield  of  Oil,  7-  Imports,  a  373. 
Should  be  Saved,  19,  20,  43a 
Flax  Heckling,  683. 
Flax-Spinning,  130.  134,  187,  188,  216, 

223,  243, 24^,  683,  684,  692 
Fleming,  Darid  H..  66a 
Fleming,  Robert,  629. 
Fleming,  W.  and  J.  and  Ca,  605. 
Fleming,  W.  and  R.  U.,  666. 
Flemings— Love  of  Liberty,  289. 

Enjoyed  Commercial  Freedom,  290. 
Weaving  a  Gift  to,  368. 
In  Scotland,  424. 
Fletcher,  Alexander  and  C''.,  605. 
Fordoun,  602— Fordyo^  602. 
Forfsi^Osnabuigs  made,  56a 


nueliutkms  in  Trs'c.  669. 

Linen  Stamped,  569. 

Wages,  569,  56L 

Yalue  ol  Linena  made,  50QL 

Hand  and  Power-Looms,  600L 

Bleaehfield  and  Oilendes  fi6a 

Fabrics  made,  661— Caatle,  67& 
Forfarshin.385,46a 
Foigan,  602— Fones,  503. 
Fmnce— Imports  and   Expoits,   80^  Sl» 
306,  306,  ^,311,  72a 

SoU  adapted  for  Fkx.  301 

Linens  early  made,  301. 

Popish  Peraeeutions,  304i 

Tarn  to  Dundee,  307,  TSa 

Exports,  United  Kingdom  to.  30a 
Da,  Dundee  to,  aW- TariiEa»  30a 

Acreage  under  FIhx,  312. 

SpindKs,  312, 3ia 

Faetoriea  and  Fbotory  Laws.  SISL 

Fine  Flax  Rrwwn  lafgely,  314. 

Prosperous  under  Nspoleoo,  3i6i,  S17. 

linen  in  Exhibition,  8ia 
Frikternitv  of  Sdssors,  369. 
French  Cambrio  prohibited  in  WngJand^ 

37a 
Friesland,  295- Frost  stops  Weavinf,  4BL 


Ga^gaens,  578— Oslston,  60a 

Garments,  Seamless,  129, 130,  554,  66a 

Gaul,  199.  200.  203.  35a 

Gas  introduced  into  nsills,  537. 

Gennes,  BL,  70^ Geutlo  Shepherd,  Ml. 

Genoa,  266,  267,  264-Oeorge  lY.,  402. 

Geraldns,  Cambrenais,  389. 

Germanic  Union,  27a 

German  Lndies,  224,  354. 

German  Fairs.  28a 

Oei  many —linen  wuveundtfrgroan4l,20a 
Manufactures  Ancient,  2na 
German  names  of  linens,  267- 
Linen  Manufactures,  279. 
Fiscal  Regulations,  279. 
Linens  in  Exhibition,  284^ 

Ghent,  299, 301-Gibbon.  16a 

Gilchrist,  Alexander,  516b 

Gibson,  FarquhnrMn  and  Co.,  6na 

Gilroy  Brothers,  65,  79,  620,  625, 666L 

Giovani  Bolero,  305. 

Glasgow,  MNUufactures  established,  4281 
Exported  Linen  to  Bristol,  43a 
Ro|»e  Work  erected,  430. 
Woodrow's  Aooouot,  432. 
Manufacturing  Progres*,  433,  604. 
Lappiog  Machines,  449. 

Glamis,  604— Gordon,  Georee,  654. 

Gordon,  Barron  and  Ca,  721. 

Gordon,  G.  and  A ,  654,  655. 

Gordon,  John  and  Co.,  66a 

GourlsT  Brothers  699. 

Gourock  Rope  Woric  Company,  60a 

Grange,  605. 

Great  Britain- 
Importations  f it>m  Ireland,  396-3991 
Importa  and  Exporta,  66a  659,  66a 
Revenue  from  Flax,  &c,  660. 
Consumption  of  Linen,  665. 

Greece— i  ascription,  185. 
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Or«w  FUi,  IS^—Udidt  of,  167. 

Jui«  Y»imi  miQafofitarad,  t96,  297.          ^^| 

Employneut  of  Womsn,  18& 

FUt  uid  Hemp  frrown,  297.                          ^^H 

.V«mU«  Woik,  18d. 

No  Statitlio*  of  Timde,  29P.                        ^H 

Hmdp  F^brios  ISe. 

Hom^pua,  Sunuel,  374,  583.                            ^^M 
Homer.  135,  177,  187.  189,  21(L                          ^H 

Jinporl*  of  LiMD^  197. 

Oii*f nodi  Sptoainff  Oompao^r,  SOIL 

U^tuMi'a  Prt)pb«c.v,  140.                                          ^H 
HotiRel[€«|)Uig  in  Of«eoe,  194.                            ^^H 

OHmoad,  Jbjd««,  71,  56<X 

Bull  Imi'orU,  388.                                                ^^1 

Orimood,  J.  And  A.  D.»  625,  6fi6. 

Bunimgdon,  Bmtl  of,  579— Hnotljf,  101           ^^1 

Ounny  Cloth,  &9,  eO«  84,  347.  34a 

j  Huatlj,  Uuiquk  .if,  423,  4:Mw                                   ■ 

liuUirie,  J.  »ad  A.  656. 

1 

H 

IdoU'  dr^m,  137-IIImd,  189.                             ^M 

BMrl«m,  291,  2H  295. 
Hcddiofton,  E^rl  of .  521. 

lucb  Bleiebi'ng  Comp«Dj,  5'>2,  721                   ^^1 

Inili*!.  Anc  ent  irade  with,  16Z                           ^^H 

BJI«j,  WilliAiD  mnd  Boat,  686. 

iiidia  FU<  Caopiihj,  724.                                    ^^H 
luYertiry,  64)6— InT.rueia,  501                           ^^H 

II«mbyra— Import*  ^Dd  £jtport*,  50.  66| 

tr«l*ad-  Loitt*tfttio%  23L                                  ^H 

Lineo  Board  appointed,  232,  393.               ^^H 
Iiitpeetar*  app'iotod,  2:i2,  395.                    ^^ 
Tndo  MtUod  io  Uliter,  233.                               1 

Bftni'i  F&diiif  iiMd«  LiD«n,  Ua 

Rnno^vr— Fftined  for  Liiivii,  2U7,  27L 

N«po]«ofi  u&d  Tr^».  27t 

Fiuc  Hocpeil  ID  remote  timet,  381               ^J 

**LixiorD  LeCT*^*"  272 

El  ported  Lioen*  «»rly,  389.                          ^^fl 

ExporU,  272— aump  Act,  272, 

Women  good  ipmo«n,  390.                          ^^H 

Liaan  in  Exybitioa,  281 

Export*  of  vool  prohibited,  39t                       1 
Bull,  of  Woollen  Tr»  le,  39L                         M 

Sz«tstcilttiid^2S3. 

Harfrnvviy  Jmd««,  371 

Ltoeo  Tied*  >Mi(^td  to,  99L                     ^^M 

Prot('itttn,t  Ldri'Mii  enooqrAged,  392.           ^^^| 
Linen  Sc*rf*  At  Funeral*.  391                     ^^H 

HAI014,  Kiof  of  Norw»r,  366. 

Pmmiumt  and  Gnwa,  394,  401                  ^^M 

H«Ik««  GiriibiQi(,  137. 

TrvneaetioQi  of  Truetrea,  394.                    ^^H 

Heckling,  598.  683. 

Seal*  leraed,  396                                         ^H 

H.ckiiDf  llmehtna,  6g4-H«ct^r.  189. 

iXMBMtio  nutiire  of  Trade,  3Ul                    ^^M 

Btrlrn-lndnitr^  of,  135,  187,  189. 

Dbti  ici  ma  r ket  s  39tl.                                    ^ 

HoltfpoDi.  Brid4!«  over,  194. 

Bounty  to  Linen  prodoeer*,  WL 

HvBin— Nirocft,  41— Mftltftiid  Fem^Xt,  41. 
EttiiUrating  Properti*-!,  42^ 

Eiport*  end  Imparls  397,  398^  399, 

408-Bmint7  on  IrUb  H*^ma.  891 
BoutitT  on  L4neQ  exported*  389 
Croaa  Chnancl  Trad*  Coeating,  199. 

TbmciAn  Q&rm«nt9,  42. 

Sowiog.  43,  45,  254. 

SuO,  44-PuUmg,  46. 

Tonr  of  Inapetioti,  400,  400. 

8t«epiu«,  47.  254-GrmMln,,  47, 

Bcutchin^,  48,  255-PnxlQM,  4a 

Eilo  drying  F.«x,40L 

Vftriottt  qu«h<i«a,  44,  45.  4a  SSa 

tufer  or  Flat  Seed.  401 

Daicb  AfrieuJturiata,  409. 

117,  660-Diity  paid,  i0a 

Late  Ititrodnctiofi  of  Mill-epinnlfif,          ^H 

HtDdenno.  Alei.aoder,  €5a 

4n4-Firat  SpinDiDg  HiUi,  401                 ^H 

Heodortoii,  H*-Di7  Md  Bon*,  612. 

Orant*  to  Tmitera  witbdmvo,  40U          ^H 

405  -  E  >v  al  FUx  Society,  405                  ^M 

H«Ddiy«  John,  AOa 

Vkrtoriaand  Albert  riatt  Uefaet,  401           ^H 

HndTj.  J*  mud  W.,  665, 

Mnoini  MUla,  401  727,                               ^H 

Ucttry,  Tb<miM.  67— Henry  II L,  Sa 

Umy  IV.  of  Fr«uo«,  306. 
Umrf  VIL,  361, 

Hi«iid«p«i  Tarn,  401                                  ^M 
Spindles  401  491  787.                             ^M 

H.nry  VllL,  364  -Hwodkn.  421 
Baredotw  149.  177,  182.  1^3.  211.  353, 

PowerLoom^,  407,  420,  7S7.                       ^^M 

Quality  of  V^arn  and  Lio«B»  401                 ^H 

fOO-BibUai,  DoMshptioti.  107. 

L<ii€M  in  Ur^t  EihiUuoa,  411                ^H 

m^kadi-Manofftoigrf  triod,  451 

Aereaf^  of  Flat  gn.wn,  411,  ill                ^H 

H%k  FH^'M  OMmtnU,  12SL 

Valua  Fiax  Crop,  411                                    ^H 

Himimisa 

Market  Itei^orta,  4  (4,  411                            ^H 
Frovn^ea  of  Cuttivattoo,  411                       ^H 

IIiid«««,  ProloMOf.  11,  12.  4ia 

Huile,  J.  and  Co  .  651 

Qvialktjr  of  Inth  F.aii«  411                          ^H 
rUi  Bead,  417.                                               ^H 

HuUftiid    Lov«  of  Uberty,  269. 

PtivU<^««  of  ttio  FboBiiigi,  J90 

Trail*  ocntraliaed,  417.                                  ^H 

ao-b  H^Ui.  291, 

Per^ua  amT'lored,  41R                                  ^^H 

lio^nf-.U  of  Tnid«,  291 

FtaA  and  lia  Prwlnet*,  42  ^                          ^^1 

ienporU  und  Htf^tU,  ML 

jj^gj^„....>.                    H 
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iMlikh  — Zion't  daughter*,  136. 
luly  -FJjix  growD,  201,  263. 

Free  Citlei,  248,  262. 

Flux  OultivatioD,  253,  256. 

DistrioU  where  grown,  256. 

One  Power-Loom,  257. 

Priesta,  259. 

Importa  aod  Exporta,  260. 
Ivan  VauUiewitch  IL,  320. 
iTory,  Jamei  and  Co.,  238,  458,  490,  512. 


JaooVs  Gnrments,  124. 

Jacquurd  Machine.  656,  707. 

Jaffa  Brother!,  629. 

Jamea  IL,  367,  427. 

Jamei  III.,  579~Jeffrev,  John,  655. 

Jesui,  Seamleta  Goat,  130. 

John,  King,  eatabliahea  Ouilda,  S58w 

John,  Saint,  143. 

Johnson,  Ben,  Silent  Women,  363. 

Johnston,  O.  and  J.,  636. 

Joseph's  CkMkt,  124, 126.- Josephns,  129. 

Jute^Long  grown  in  India,  49. 

First  importation  of,  60. 

Experimental  Cultivation,  60,  725. 

Varieties  and  Description,  61,  83. 

Names,  61,  52,  53— Job,  62. 

Bowing.  Soil,  and  Climate,  63. 

Roots,  54 — Kunners,  65. 

Reaping,  55 -Steeping,  55. 

Soutchinir,  56— Produce,  66. 

Orown  in  Dundee,  68. 

Stalk  or  Stem  useful,  68. 

Colour,  59— Uses  in  India,  69. 

Ounny  Cloth  and  BaKa,  60. 

Whisky  made  of  Roots,  60. 

Transport  to  Calcutta,  61. 

Baxaara,  61. 

Public  Packing  Houses,  61. 

Size  of  Bales,  61 —Packing,  62. 

Shipment  from  Calcutta,  62. 

Sold  by  Brokers  in  England,  62. 

i^uction  Sales,  63. 

Intermediate  Agents,  64. 

Direct  Shipments  to  Dundee,  65. 

Selma,  first  direct  Ship.  65. 

Spun  on  Hand-wheel,  67. 

Disliked  by  Mill-spinners,  70,  77. 

Bsd  repute  of,  71,  76,  78. 

Carpeting,  72— Dyeing,  73. 

Imports  into  Dundee,  76. 

Batching,  77. 

Fibres,  Hard  snd  Dry,  78. 

Weaved  without  SUrch,  79. 

Appearance  sightly,  79. 

Fabrics  made,  79. 

£xtendiog  Consumption,  80. 

ImportH  into  France,  80. 

Cotton,  82— Wool,  82. 

Extent  of  Crop,  83. 

Mny  be  Washed  or  Boiled,  83,  84. 

ExporU  from  Calcutta,  84,  86,  726. 

London  Statistics,  85. 

Stock.  88,  727. 

Imports,  89,  110.  Ill,  115,  117,  660. 

Prices  89, 108,  110. 

Countries  whence  Imported,  115. 

Exports,  116. 


Pk'Hs  into  which  Impottwl,  117. 

Mannfaotorea  &Lportad,  67k 

Consumption.  72/. 
Jute  Faetorie^  68(1,  681,  682. 
Jute  Tarns— Lsnnply  used  in   HoIUinI. 
296-Expiirta,  m. 

K 
Kav,  John,  70S. 
Keith,  607-Kemback,  607. 
Kendrew  and  Porthoose,  239,  381.   458. 

489,610,612,690.695. 
Kenmore,  608  -Kettle,  606. 
Kennedy  and  Co.,  666. 
Kerr,  John  and  Co..  699. 
Kili>arohiin>-Thread  Maonfartiir^  434 
Kilbride,  608-Kttchoman,  609. 
Killin,  609— Kilwinning,  608. 
Kilmarnock,  Earl  of,  434. 
Kinghom,  510,  655— Kinloch,  611. 
Kinmond,  Luke,  and  Co^  667. 
Kinnettlos,  4r*8,  611. 

Kinross-  PHtriotic  experiment.  438.  614. 
Kirkcaldy-  Shipping.  66L 

Linen  Maoo&eture  astablishttd,  66L 

Fluctuations  in  Trade,  562, 566w 

Linens  Stamped,  562,  663. 

Ticking  Manufacture,  662L 

Looms  employed,  663. 

PowerLooms erected,  666i 

Spindlen  and  Power.Loom^  667,  666. 
Kirkden.  614. 

Kirkland  Works,  22,  239,  636,  Tia 
Kirkwall  and  St  Olda,  615. 
Kirriemuir— Flax  Cultivation,  667. 

Curious  articles  mad*,  668w 

Linen  Fabrica,  568,  569. 

Linens  Stamped,  569. 

Looms,  669— Wages,  669. 
Kitto.  Dr,  216. 
Konigsberg— Flax  Exports,  274,  276. 

Convenient  Shipping  Port,  334. 
Kyd,  James  P.,  654. 

L 
Lac«»,  299,  301— Lacedemoniana,  196. 
laing,  John.  614— Laing  and  Ewan.  656. 
Laird  and  Ca,  654. 
Lamb  and  Scot,  654. 
Lancashire,  :{85— Largo.  515. 
Lawson,  Alexa  .der,  50a 
Loadbetter  and  Co.,  11. 
Leather  Tanning,  426. 
Lee's  Flax  Preparation.  21. 
Leghorn,  264  -Leeds,  378,  382,  383.  384. 
Leipsic  Fair,  280,  401. 
Leiand,  389-Leprosy,  131. 
Leslie,  515— Lethendy,  6ia 
Leuchai^,  616— Ley.ieu,  293. 
Libau,  331 -Lille,  315. 
Lime  ot  Linden  Tree — Ornamental,  103. 

Yields  Sugar,  103, 

Raw  MaUrial  for  Mate,  103. 

Cut  Young,  103-  Steeping.  103. 

Uaes  to  which  Bark  is  spplie«l,  104. 

Large  production  of  Mats,  101. 
Linen— Antiquity,  1,  118,  126,  210. 

Countiiea  whence  Imported.  li\ 

Healthy  to  Wear,  122. 
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Tlrvt  m«(iiioii«d  in  Sorip^nrM,  125, 
Wnppod  «&rouQa  iha  I>*«td,  \^  142. 
CurtAini  of  ib9  T«b«nL»rK  12S. 
Veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holiu,  12B. 
tUofrrdot«i  G^nnrnU  121^,  144,  157* 

1©8.  214,  215,  3&4, 
Ad  Emblem  of  Pimt^  130.  131,  UO. 

144,214. 
Ui«d  ID  th«  WiHernaai,  13L 
Boolu,  132-EphodB.  129.  132. 
EgvptiAD.  1.12— H'  brew  Kftmet.  14L 
Whe.e    MbiU  — Egypt,     145,    2H>- 
Ei^TptUn    Temples,    172  — Ci«io<i« 
US,   345  — Urthn^,   in—kimhy- 
loDu,    18J    Colebiii,    ld4->Gi#eetf>, 
.       187.   18S,    192,    ld3-SpaJD.    199. 
2ft^^1--IUly,   266     Germany,    ^7— 
PruM's,  2S7— SiUem  «th1  ^uxooy. 
267,  26d-UoUmt}d,  290--B«Uittoi, 
*    S90^Fimi>c«,    dUa.    315  — RomU, 
336— Turktr^,  344— By  th«  B«l|:», 
354«  Imperial    OoUcfe,   Wiaehr*- 
ter,  3&5-Kittlmiid,   3^^ lialiuul, 
3S9-^aootkii£42l 
T«iti]r«  fliMv  161,  Ui. 
0«ntfcMi  Namn,  S67. 
InportaftDd  £&|)OrU-B«Uium,  300 
—  Frmnee,  311— liuuu,  U27-D«it* 
mark,   340— Prtitujr-l.   341-  New 
York,  360,  729— UnilMl  Kiofrloin. 
673,  678. 
Found  ia  Eriiieh  Borrow*,  364, 
Exported  from  EnjeUnd,  361. 
llfttiiifftctur«  rtiooarmie*d  ia  EmrbiDd, 
363^Qiijitity  oiede  in  IrrUDd^4a8. 
lf«iiQfitciur«  fit«lil»bcd  ID  Bo^fftH'l, 

4;I0— ^tiimpMl  is  BooUamU  47iS. 
WMviiif*,  700, 

tki ,  hy  wIjoiti  lDt«iiWtt,  700- 
L  oeb  Bkftcinnf;,  71Gw 
Lineo  UalU  3\>'S.  IV.*7,  402.  4a^.  451.  4^^ 
Lijien  Tmdc  Cir«uUr,  406,  4U7,  414,  411^ 

417. 
Ltfica  Yarn — C<niRln««wH««4«Iiapori«il, 
115  -Imported  by  8oIoiikni,  132. 
Imporu  Aad  Ezpona*  300^  311,  872, 
386,  6r3,  676.  679. 
LiDSMil,  6— LiDMM^  Oil,  7,  8^ 
LinMT  Wooleey,  13L 
L  nt  B^rf .  24,  45L 
Ltitle  DjukelJ,  517- Utt,  132. 
LochM — Early  Lid«o  lUoufecture,  57(X 
Lintn  fubrice  tuftd*,  67L 
Aoeifl&t  family  hialoi^,  57L 
Ckiiip«idcivii  Lm^n  Wwrkt,  673. 
Oth«r  Workt,  574. 
Lockbart,  N,  and  N..  681. 
I/-ifn«r^t,  518^1/nnf  Firt,  6I& 
LofnhardT,  2&6--Load<m,  36&  S8f. 
Lortgfonaa,  61D-Lomtr,  fiSd 
LooDi- kgyptmii,  140.  ^12,  225,  70a 
Itr^taliiimb,  UO,  21ik 
Kom-n,  201  218»  ISBw 
In  PtvMia.  274. 
lo  Enckiid.  367.  68(X  681 
U  iMknd^  407,  661,  681 
In  Scotland.  439,  680,  6m2. 
Im  prove  mt'ritK,  40il, 
Indimn,  701,  713. 


Band,  702— Rower,  T12. 
Lomi*  RXid  Co.,  657« 
Low,  AleKHAilcr.  657. 
Low,  Andrew  and  Bon,  7L 
U>m,  Jiimee  P.,  609. 
Uw,  Matthew,  664. 
Loovaio,  286,  29L 
Loweon,  Amlrttw,  654, 
Loweon,  Johiv,  Jun.,  554,  TIT*, 
LowftOQ,  Jobo  «Dd  Soil,  twM,  723. 
Luciui,  Chirtee  end  Co.,  657. 
Ltimg«ir,  Robert,  651 
LuniiideD,  David,  530. 
Lumedeo,  William  and  Son,  50L 
Lye,  River,  23,  199. 


Miberlj  ind  Go.,  67,  511,  71L 
Macdo&Hld,  Arebibuld.  655« 
Maepbtrvon,  355,  389.  390,  397,  443. 
I  M«doz— History  oi  Eaebeqaer,  356. 
)  MiUaea,  Larg •  Powar-Loom  Wark,  265. 
Maim,  519— MaLocklm,  A.  U.,  655. 
Malot4m,  Jama*  and  Sunt,  657 
Makolm,  Ogilvie,  and  Co.,  657. 
Jdancbait«r,  373,  389. 
ManiiU    Heinp^Indifr^nont   to    Pbilll* 
ptDe*a  lalanda.  100. 

Deaeriptioo  of  Plunt,  lOL 

Prtparaiion  of  Fibre,  lOL 

locraaee  of  Expoitation.  101. 

Purpoaei  adapted  for,  102. 
Ilftaufacturinc  Oprrativee,  6a3. 
M«n:o  Polo,  na-Markinch,  52*1 
Munhall  end  Co.,  377,  382.  38;i  361 
Marahall,  Sandaman,  and  Co.,  53a 
Martin,  l>avid  and  Co.,  65. 
Mary,  Quean  uf  Seota,  422L 
Mattldi.  Qu^er},  35tk 
BtUthera  Aud  Cbulmera,  657. 
M-swcn.  J,  Hall,  44a 
M  CuilocL'e  Uicu>>nat7,  63. 
M'Intyre,  John,  722,  723. 
M*lntyr«,  W.  A.  and  Co.,  722.  723. 
M'Xeotie,  Hod«rti;k,  561 
Mehrmet  All,  174. 
Meixla,  5:^l-Metr«Me,  521* 
McmeU  271  275. 
Urnmuir,  522— Mnhvan,  523. 
UilltT,  *K  O.,  627.  657. 
MiUer.  WiUiam,  208. 
Miller   Tb 
Miii*T«a,  1 
Alttchetl,, 
Mitbridatea,  I{I5. 
Hoir.  Jubn  and  Skin.  657. 
Mooonr,  Al  itander  and  H'ln,  657. 
Xraonr.  J',  and  J.,  680. 
lEoiieiir,  Jobn,  654. 
MonwIK  &2»-HHtiifiMb.  6S3L 
Monk  Stomnd  I>ui»d.e.  436,  561,  filO. 
M«akkMd,  Snnl,  5£^l>a,  Wm,  52.\ 
Li4f.  189^ 

'  UttMi  Markat,  571 
JOOMnunei^  571 
Tow*  676^ 

Linen  ^lawptd,  675. 

Linau  Munufiic'ttr^d,  576b 

Luce  S^bocd,  57^. 
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Flax  MiU  for  SAltf,ff76. 

Spindles  and  Power*  Looms,  577, 665. 

Goods  made,  677— Wages,  677. 
Monxie,  624— Moon,  OeorM,  601 
Moors  of  Spain  eDooorand  l^ade,  960. 
Moravia,  287— MordaoaTs  Apparel,  136. 
Morer's  Aeooant  of  Crops  in  Scotland,  428. 
Morison,  W.  B.  and  Co.,  627, 657. 
Morrioe,  John,  654. 
Moryson,  fjmes,  423w 
Moscow,  820— MoqUd,  524. 
Mndie,  James,  577. 
MulhollandandCo.,404. 
Mnnro,  General,  426. 
Murdoch,  A.  J.  aud  Ck>.,  520,  723. 
Murland  and  Ck>.,  404. 
MnrraT,  Becent,  579. 
Musselhoigh— BidiDg  the  Marches,  434. 

N 

Naples,  258. 

Navoleon,  Emperor,  271,  806. 
NMpolHon  III.,  317    Narva,  326. 
NebnchMdueszar,  180. 
NeeJlbWork,  124, 129, 133, 192,  357. 
Neilson  and  Co.,  710-Neiab,  James,  74. 
Neish,  Tbomss,  68,  69— Nero  182. 
Netherlands— Cloth  Malls,  29L 

Bevdlt,  293— Trade  Iniurvd,  294. 

Tariff,  295  -Trading  Company,  296. 
NetUe,  95— Newhorgh,  525. 
New  York,  360. 
New  Zealand  FUk— 

Discovered  by  Csptain  Cook,  98. 

Description,  98— fieparation,  99. 

Strength  of  Fibres,  99. 

Span  mto  fine  yam,  100. 

Corditge  for  Model  Frigate,  100. 
Nicol,  Al  zander  and  Co.,  654. 
Nicoli,  A.  and  J.,  657— Nineveh,  183. 
Noah  and  his  Family,  118,  123. 
Noble,  G.  and  J.  A.,  80,  106,  108. 
Nomadic  Life,  122- Norfolk,  :^8& 
Normaud,  James  and  Son,  500. 
Normandy,  304— Nome,  Charles,  75. 
Norrie,  Charles  and  Sons,  560,  723. 
North  Tell  find  Fetlar,  627. 
Norwich,  362— Novgorod,  320,  322,  336. 


Odyssey,  180,  187. 
Ojiiltry,  John  and  Co.,  654. 
O^nnlurgs.  451,  541,  558. 
Osnaburg  Yam  oplcred,  451. 
Orphir,  527-  Ovid,  219. 

P 

Paisley,  527— PHiimure  Works,  488,  715. 
Paial State^  257. 
Parker,  Charles  and  Son,  699. 
Parker,  Edward,  674,  657. 
Pat  arson,  Jamoa,  657. 
pAterson.William-  -Bank  of  England,  430. 
Paton,  J.  and  G.,  577,  655  -P..trse,  102. 
Pearce  Brothers,  699— Piedmont,  257, 
Penelope**  Industry,  135,  188. 18a 
Pennan-'s  Tour,  4:i6,  642,  575,  584. 
Peripla»  <if  W\t  Erythrieiin  i>eu  17.'<. 
Pernan,  328. 


iPerth,  62g-.Paterhflad,  fOl. 
Ptoter,  H.aadT.,637. 
Pharaoh's  Daoghtor,  133. 
Philif)  and  Maij,  820. 
Pfaflsnioiana— First  MarBhants,  176L 

Fleeto  visited  Britain.  177,  S63. 

Cinmmnavigated  Af  noa,  177. 

First  used  Oaivaa  Sails,  177. 

Voonded  Osrthaga,  177. 

Traded  in  Bad  SeallTa 

Tyrian  Dye,  139,  17& 

Silk  Mannfacturea,  179. 
Pioker  Lay,  703-Plataioh,  157. 
Piota,  The,  678-  Flowgates,  941. 
Plioy,  146,  147, 166,  200,  224,  353.  366. 

700,  n7— Poland,  334,  338. 
Popish  Peraecations,  229,  263,  905,  382, 

367,  392-Popish  WonUens,  382. 
Port,  John,  Inventory  of,  361. 
Portagal— Aocient  Linen  Trade,  200,  840. 

Flax  grown,  34a 

Hand  and  Mill  Sinnoing,  84a 

Native  Oooanmpition,  84L 

tmports  ami  Exports,  $il. 

Slave  Tnidt-,  34L 
PoBtlethwayt,  m7,  4:15,  443,  Tia 
j  Power-Loami— In  England.  3S7, 680^ 
'         In  IreUnd.  407,  681.  682. 

In  3c«>tkDHn  4;i9,  eao,  681 

lnifeTitir>Q  of,  457,  4til,  462. 

Description,  712, 

Per&untfi-l,  713, 

Improvements,  714. 
Prain,  JamfS,  667. 
Premiams  on  Flax  and  Hemp,  46Si. 
Preston,  386— Priam,  189. 
Priuce  Consort,  377,  406. 
Piloted  Csliooes,  369. 
Protestant  Linens,  392. 
Prussift — Linen  Manufacture,  267- 

West  Prassisn  Manufao  urcs,  270. 

Exports,  268— Looms,  274. 

Expiry  of  Zolverein.  279. 

Linen  in  Exhibition,  284. 
Ptolemy  Epiphtnes.  172. 
Pytbm:a8  invented  Wtitving,  700. 


Rait,  Jamea,  664. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Wslter,  29:1 

Ramsay,  Didy,  676. 

Ramsay,  James  and  Co.,  618. 

Rathen,  631 —Rebecca's  Veil,  123. 

Rebellion  in  Scotbiod.  45L 

Ree,  H.  P.  and  Co.,  657. 

Reed-maker  SeUles  in  Sco'buid,  448. 

Renny,  Consul,  324. 

Renoy,  William  Warden,  329. 

Revel,  328— Rheea  of  Assam,  98,  106. 

RheiniB,  304.  3.59 

Richai^s  and  Co.,  619,  640,  577,  656,  711, 

723. 
Riga— Impor' ant  Shipping  Port,  328. 

Classiliftition  of  FImx,  329. 

Exports,  329,  330. 

Marks  of  Flux.  a'lS. 
Ri'chie  Hn*l  Simpson.  ri57. 
HisHb.  Mi    RissiM,  Dnvid,  42:i. 
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RobK    AlMJ»ndi>r  —  FIrmt    Po wit- Loom. 

Rebetliot!  of  174S,  336.  45L                          ^^| 

457,  71<>-BoUrrt«>o,  Jatrn,  4W. 

Spinning  3ob«x»la,  237«                                   ^^H 

RoberiftOD  and  Orch&r«  6^,  714. 

Lioeo  Btunped.  237.  47&                               ^^M 
FUx  groirfl,  242,  440.                                      ^H 

Kohinann,  Thoma*,  699. 

Rome— I*riMt«  wor*  Linen,  196^ 

Maoufactura  eocoum^,  371,  427.               ^^H 

M^ufKoiuriiif  eff«mm»t€k  201,  223. 
WMTinc  Brtabliihmeoti,  202 

State  of  FUx  Crop,  400,                                 ^^M 

Aniient  Mift'iry  Apocbryphal,  43L              ^^H 

ftlMiiifiettintig  Irop!eTa«>ntt,  20v1. 

Linen  e^ily  made,  422.                                   ^^M 

Imptnal  M-mufuctone*,  2a\  226, 

Dn>a«  worn,  423,  425.                                      ^^H 

Court  of  biMred  LHiseMM,  ^05,  226^ 
AwoiDSi  of  LiiiAD.  306k 

Fli  mini^  broDibt,  434.                                     ^^M 

Illiberal  Policy,  426.                                      ^H 

Ov«rLhmir,  207 

Kn^rliih  Ikloncy  Mkrce,  4-?7.                            ^^H 

Rop«  Worki  Erected,  4301 

Moitr"!  on  FUx  Crop.  439;.                             ^^H 

KotlerdBrn,  291 

KoiTM),  AltxuMler,  72;  611 

438.                                                             ^H 

RojTftl  Bao^p  43:1 

BUi^d  BtiTgbi,  CoQTeniioQol,  4riO.  472, 580. 

FlAx  £xporUtioo  Prohibited,  429.                ^^H 

Royal  Dm  Win  Soeiftty,  39^ 
Kf^yal  Excbazig«,  629. 

Linen  Maiiufaetarioff  Comply,  429.           ^^H 
Union  witb  EngUtid,  43L                             ^^M 

Kojal  loturuKM  Company,  629. 

Linena  made  in  Soot  land,  43SL                      ^^H 

Bofcii— LineD  uted  for  Mooey,  277. 

lukle  Looma  introdnoed,  432.  4fl0l               ^^^M 

Rural  Dittncts,  437,  483.                           | 

Mgney  reported  aearre^  4  ^                           ^^^| 

BdmI»— AncieDtlj  li^l]«  kooiTD,  229,  319, 

A  Ijidy'a  Account  of  Couoiry^  433L              ^^^H 

390. 

Linen  from  Holland,  434.                                ^^H 

DiM(«Ttr«d  Vy  the  En^Utb,  229. 

iJepreaaian  in  Trade,  43Jl                                ^^^| 

Orsatest  Flax  imivriog  Country,  S19. 

Woollen  Maou f net nier  4  Complaint,            ^^H 

ProdttoiioD  of  FUi,  319. 

lIG^Imioita.  436.  439.                                ^^1 

Produee  oHfpDally  exported,  320t 

1  n*ml  Difttrieta,  437,  4S3.                                ^^M 

&iAU  of  TtmU,  437.                                         ^^1 
Linmi  Dtttt«a  Impoaed,  43S.                           ^H 

Mooopoly  brokeo  up,  32L 

Sxporte  and  linp«irt«,  321,  322,  327, 

Firtt  Steam  Mill,  438.                                    ^^M 

329,  330.  331 

Bpindloa  and  Power  Luoma,  439,  680,            ^^M 

ProlonnA  iDvoicei,  331. 

dSS—BriLiah  Liiien  Company,  44i.            ^^^| 
LijieD  TWte  FlonriahiDff,  &k                     ^H 

EtporU  via  PniMia,  331 
Do.toSilMia,33S. 

TraatM'  SarfiTor'i  T^ar,  481                   ^H 
Coant7  DMOrib^  4S1                               ^H 

Va)ae  of  Export*,  S3& 

Linena  made,  33%. 

Unt  MDli.  455.                                               ^H 

Liii«Dj  of  fine  material,  337. 

The  Sum p  a  ot.  4(»^                                       ^^M 

Arbitrary  Govern meot,  3137. 

Di  tnct  lY.de,  483.  538L                                  ^H 

Tariff  on  Jute  Gooda,  3da 

Seoti.  jsmfi.  ea                                     ^^M 

Line Di  io  Ev^hibition,  338, 

Scott.  Jamt^  and  WiUiam,  ^^7.                            ^^M 

EemoTal  of  Duty  ou  Ezpnria.  729. 

ScutcLiinir   Mi.h  oery,    30,  39,  400,  401,            ^H 

Ettiaia  Oompftoy,  330. 

41&-^lina,  619.                                                    ^H 
Seminunia  lovenU  Weavina,  1901                         ^^H 

8 

Seaoatri*— Fieeta  of,  163.                                       ^^1 

Backdoth,  ISl 

Colony  at  Qaebia,  1»4.                                    ^^1 

8«3red  Lar««eeeJ.  Court  of ,  22S,  23a 

B«v«iiu,'*AkrUDdU  Soi,  233.                              ^H 

Sailcloth,  171,  177,  300,  9QS. 

Bt  Boawell,  S32. 

St  Peteraborf-  Founded,  SSL 

8ofille,  36S-llWp,  Jobm  m.                           ^H 
8h»w.  B*ster,  nod  Co.,  657.                                  ^^^H 

8orU  of  FUm  Bbippwl,  8881 

Sbaw,  William.  616.                                                   ■ 

DatMionlIno  cl  QuftUty,  SMi. 

SlimtUe.  137. 14IL  801 403,  TOIL  71^                  _m 

£xpQfto,3S7. 

Salfoid,  385-8a1ton.  5.U 

8idon-llo»t  AnelAMt  CItv.  177.                         ^H 

SnJmund.  William  and  Co.,  6M 

Smmmi,  Hub  aod  Snoa,  667. 
NadMian.7ohii.  53a 

£nbruid«f7,  187.                                         ^H 

8iBd«mao,  Wi  liiini,  615,  616. 

Yarn  uptto  hf  th»  Spindle,  m                    ^M 

Pandford  and  M.llory.  82,  lU6. 

UmnulK.  %  mnjt  IM«iliL  SB.                            ^H 

Seouto.  a  Venet^ai)  'rr««*lltr,  l71 

Uncn  T*ade  imMittl,  tHK                          ^^M 

SMdiBia,  257. 

Manufaetur«*,  387.                                                ^^^| 

Bttttuden,  Oeoi^e  Miid  Sotia,  651 

SUk- All  tent  MaoulacrtQtv  of«  17Ql                         ^H 

flMMura,  M.  de,  7'/0— Saxony,  «7.  26\ 

Got  from  India,   182.                                         ^H 

IJaed  it,  Il«ibylon,  182:                                         ^H 

adOMlmmD.  OeoriM,  6R7-ibMMii«,  631 

Morn  in  Kmna.  ;06.                                            ^^M 

Silken  SaiS  3ti0.                                               ^H 

Linen  little  aaed,  330. 

Iutr«.darod  into  BHtnln,  3r»l,                        ^^M 

Ik»ar%l  of  Truate#a,  233, 113,  444. 

8ii»einir,  8ir  John,  44L                                      ^H 
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Suera— Hh  Mother*!  Song,  121 

Small,  Dr,  468,684. 

Smart  J.  and  J.,  664. 

Smietoii.  Jamei  and  Soa,  488. 

Smith,  Dayid  and  Son,  486. 

Smith,  John,  664. 

Smith,  Laing  and  Co.,  496w 

Smtthi,  Mitchell  and  Oa,  667. 

Smith,  Peter,  79. 

Hmith,  William  and  Soo,  406. 

Smythe,  Mii«-Her  Wedding  Outfit,  431. 

Sobiedci,  John,  of  PoLind,  843. 

Soda  Ash,  721. 

Solomon  importa  Linen  Yam,  132. 

Solyman,  the  Tark,  343. 

Somertetahire,  886. 

Soutar  and  Niooll,  667. 

Spain— Noted  for  linen,  199. 

Oheqaered  Hiatory,  260. 

FUz  grown  by  the  Moors,  260. 

Moors  expelled,  260,  343. 

Decline  of  Manafaotnres,  261. 

AaTival  of  Tiade,  262. 

Feriility  of  Oountry,  262. 

Linena  made  in  Seville,  263— Oata- 
Ionia,  263--Bilboa,  264-  Malaga, 
265  — Valencia,  266  —  Santander, 
265. 

Linens  largely  consumed,  265. 

Imports  and  Exportis  266. 
Spider's  Web,  121. 
Spinning— Jnte,  77,  78. 

In  the  Wilderness,  130. 

Jnden,  134,  215-£gypt,  148,  211. 

Greece,  187-  Rome,  203. 

France,  314— Germany,  365. 

Employmentof  Womeu,  128, 223, 246. 

LocomotiTe  machines,  243. 

Introduction  of  Machinery,  689. 
Spindles  -France,  312,  313. 

Enftland,  387— Ireland,  406. 

Scotland,  439— Aberdeen,  540. 

Arbroath,  548  -  Blairgowrie,  550. 

Brechin,  552— Kirkcaldy,  507. 

Monti04(>,  577— Dundee.  630. 
Spindle  and  Distaff,  134,  149,  187,  203, 

685— Spinning  Machinery,  691,  693. 
Spinning  Mil  Is  — 

Douglastowc,  238,  458,  511. 

Darlington,  382— Yoiksbire,  382,384. 

England.  387— Itpland,  406. 

Bervie,  489-  Fordoun,  502. 

GUmis,  504-  Kirkd«  n,  514. 

Mains.  519— Monifietb,  523. 

Kirkland,  536-Arhroath,  541,  543. 

Blairgowrie,  549    Brechin,  552.  | 

Dunfermline,  555. 

Dundee,  589,  591,  592,  613,  630.  i 

Internal  ArrangemenU,  621,  628. 
694,  696,  697.  ' 

Outward  Appearance,  621. 
Spinning  Process,  694. 
Spinning  Schools,  3G5,  4:15,  447. 
Spinning  Wheel,  371,  400,  687. 
Spinster— Origin  of  term,  356. 
Stnmp  misters,  465,  468 
SUmping— Abolished,  464,  474. 
Institutfld,  465. 
,    Fabrics  Stimped,  467— Fees.  4fi7. 


Fabrics  Szamptad.  467. 

Stamps  eat  off,  468. 

Prooeedinn  of  Board,  47a 

Abuaea,  474. 

Beturos  of  linen  Stamped,  47& 
SteiffUts,  B«ioD,  337,  33& 
Stocking  L  ^om,  490. 
Strabo,  184,  352,  363L 
Straoathro,  633. 
Strafford,  Lord,  39a 
Stranraer,  633-Strathdon,  683. 
Strathmiglo,  534-Strichen,  634. 
Stattgaidt,  273. 
Stuart,  J.  G.  and  Ca,  62L 
Sunn— Descriptinn,  90L 

Cutting  and  Steeping,  Ml 

Scutching,  9L 

Earlv  known  in  India,  92,  798. 

Tried  in  Dundee,  92. 

Found  UosuitaUe,  93. 

Shipments  from  India,  93L 
Swan  Brothers  610,  666,  667. 
Switierland,  342. 


TNbemacle,  Curtaina  of,  128. 

Taoitua,  354— Tailors  of  London,  869. 

Tailors  v.  Wearera,  434. 

Tanning  Leather,  426— Tawa,  James,  72. 

Taylor,  John,  the  Thamea  WAterman.  42Sk 

Taylor,  William  and  Co.,  77,  657. 

Teiemachus,  189. 

I'emple,  Sir  WilUam,  229,  39a 

Temples,  402— Tenoant,  M.,  72L 

Thebes— Celebrated  for  Linen.  15L 

Numerous  Ihren,  173. 
Theophrastua,  717. 
Thorn,  Walter,  489,  490. 
1  horns,  Vice-Consul,  296. 
Thomson,  Shepherd  and  Brigga,  628.  657. 
Ihumson's  Expeiiments,  122,  160,  162. 
Thracians— grew  Hemp,  196. 
ThreHd  Manufacture,  4:M,  4.1(1,  486,  49a 

527,  531,  639,  543,  574,  582,  685. 
Thucydides,  195— Thurso,  634. 
Timbuctoo— Linens  ezpoited  to,  37Z 
Tocher.  A  Wife's.  431. 
Tow— ImporU,  114— Trebisond,  344. 
Treroenheere,  Mr,  410. 
Triumphant  Song,  14a 
Trojan  War,  188. 
Troup,  Alexander,  534. 
Turkey— Beautiful  Country,  342. 
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THE  LINEN  TRADE:  AXCIENT  A  MODERN. 
BY  ALEX.  J.  WARDEN,  DUNDEE. 

LONDOX:  LONGMAN  A  CX>. 
* 

if  Oh  Cloth  Boirdt,  18f ;  QHt,  90i. 


SXTRAOT8    FROM    QPlNiONS    OF    THE    PREOa. 

FaOM  TBI  **  DDXBEI  AOTtBTItia,"  20tB  JULTp  1861 

Mr  Wftrden't  book  on  the  Lisen  Trtd«  will  bvooma  ibo  tiaiidftfd  vork  of  nUt' 
•nee  for  informatton  on  every  «ubjeet  oonnectrd  with  the  rtit  mftUrkU  the 
proc«««em  of  miiDaFtctQrt»  &nd  more  e^peeuUy  wILli  Ihe  hiatorv  »ti(I  •tiiii«t«c4  of 
every  br»Deh  of  the  Lio^n  end  Jute  Tnid«t.  C^mbioitig  r«re  diligeoce  witb  ooo- 
iiDued  end  ejitemfttie  effort,  be  huM  brought  tojretlier  io  one  Tolume  kq  extmordi- 
n&ry  errey  o(  fucta,  many  of  tbem  conoui,  eod  nil  of  them  more  or  te«t  important 
at  throwiDg  light  on  the  developmeot  of  a  Urge  bmnoh  of  national  industry. 
IVhtten  wiib  remiLrkable  floency^  in  e  atiDple  and  taiy  atyle^  diitioctly  arr^nffed 
in  ehroDoloflical  ojU^r,  and  with  a  ooptoot  iiidex,  the  volume  U,  in  fnct,  a  cydo* 
padi*  of  ell  that  relat<^t  in  the  Linen  Tr*de.  iod  wilt  teke  in  place  on  the  office 
deik  eloDft  ^iih  M'CullocU^f  Diotioaary  of  Commerce  and  Buitiea'i  History  of  the 
Cotton  Mannfaetare.  Nor  will  it  interett  bntioeae  men  alone,  Hr  Warden,  >a 
hii  gleanio^i  from  ell  ereileble  toorcce  of  everytbio^  eonnecied  with  the  growth 
RQd  iBADiifaetiiro  of  flAZ  and  jute,  hae  noted  maoy  rem»rkitble  peauiKcv,  throwing 
Ufbt  on  the  oofliel  prograw  of  oar  own  uid  other  natiooe,  atMl  meny  jurtt  of  hit 
book  inty  be  tOAd  with  pl»aaant  tntcreat,  quite  apart  from  tbe  tubjectk  to  which 
they  mora  directly  relate  .  .  .  Mt  Wurden  hat  collected  a  gr«^at  nuiU' 
ber  of  very  catioua  fjicta  with  reepect  to  the  meant  taken  to  promote  the  Linen 
Tradr,  and  of  the  jealouay  eubiiitinif  between  different  town*  and  oountnee  with 
regard  to  tbo  maaufaeture  and  nle  ot  foodf.  Our  ^otch  forefathere  wefo  verj 
much  oppotcd  to  Engliah  woollcni  ooming  into  Scotlaud,  hat  the  RngUah  of  ibe 
period  took  their  reveost*  by  whipping  at  malefaetort  our  pedlart  who  were  fouod 
•aUiag  Bootch  liaena  in  £nfUnd«  and  Mr  Warden  pawktJr  remarki*  **bad  the 
prsotioeof  whipping  the  Scotch  who  went  to  finglacui  to  aell  ihtir  Iment  nut  be#n 
•lopped,  it  would  have  been  aaerere  blow  to  Uie8ootob  Lmcn  Trvl*  of  tke  pr^^nt 

»ea  manofaeturen  would  not  hava  lik'^l  eooh  a  aMAigatioo  in  their  juurneja  io 
South.**  Tbe  Parliament  of  SooUand  iu  IWfl,  la  ofder  ki  eeeourmge  the  I^iaau 
TT9dm  of  the  period.  fNuaad  an  Aol  denying  burial  to  any  oorpte  of  any  pifion 
vbutever  "in  any  abirt,  abeet,  or  anytbio^  elea  exoept  plain  lioen/*  aod  by  a  eub- 
Mqnant  Art  tbe  oeurtat  elder  or  deaoon*  with  one  or  two  treiKhbourt,  wat  rfx|uir«>d 
to  aou  tbat  tbe  law  wat  complied  with.  At  that  time  it  wa«  the  pride  of  the 
i  to  bave  Urge  ebeele  full  of  linen  of  their  own  ipifiuing^the  faihion  of 
k>  tba  ftbop  and  oidoriag  Ibeir  marriage  outfiti  not  ha  ring  then  eH  iti.  .  . 
ave  dlreeled  atlentioa  Io  only  one  or  two  ebaplera  of  Mr  Ward^'n'a  valuible 
It  would  fiir  esooed  our  Umiia  wore  we  to  attempt  to  notiee  them  all  io  tbe 

»  way*    Sufflco  it  to  iiy  tbat  no  one  profeaaing  to  be  well' informed  witb  ragurd 

to  ibo  lio«n  and  Jota  ^doa  can  divpenae  with  thia  oompendioua  work*  Tbo 
oliaptatu  on  tbo  mw  maturial,  ott  nneieni  linen,  aod  parttonlari^  en  ibo  Linon 
Tniao  of  tbo  diHofent  oouBtrifi  in  Kurope,  are  all  valuabU :  wblU  About  two 
bundxud  pogea  of  the  work  art  oeeupled  with  aeoooota  of  tbe  Linen  Trudo  of  tbe 
dilforont  towni  ami  vtlUg e«  in  Sootiaod.  wbi«b|  from  tbeir  ipeuud  lood  iatoraotk 
nfU  iura  to  be  eagerly  mid. 


THE  LINBK  TRADE. 


From  the  **Dumdes  Coorieb  a!id  Abocs,"  20tii  July,  1864. 

Mr  Warden  hat  ohoMii  happily  hia  time  for  a  hiaiory  of  the  Linen  Trade.  Tb« 
linen  Trade  in  these  latter  dayt  ia  worthy  of  a  hiatorian.  It  it  among  th«  wry 
oldeat  of  human  enterprivea.  When  that  aad  neoeitaity  for  clothing  aroae,  eop— ■ 
qaent  npon  the  misoooduct  of  the  first  num  and  woman,  the  linen  trsid«  wms 
ohTionaly  at  hand.  The  fig-leaf  waa  an  arrangement  of  a  most  temponiy  char»et«r. 
The  coat  of  skins  was  a  step  in  advaoee,  but  it  also  wms  nnsati»f*ctory.  Visibly  it 
had  no  higher  aim  than  to  keep  poor  homeless  man  from  llie  cold,  till  hia  necessity 
had  time  to  giro  birth  to  some  of  those  inreutions  of  wbich  she  ia  truly  k«id  to  bo 
the  mother.  Nature  proyidea  no  ready-made  clothing.  From  the  day  that  Adam 
fell  the  loom  waa  incTitable.  To  what  forgotten  aon  of  geuius  it  first  occurred  to 
discard  the  sheep's  skin  and  clothe  himself  in  its  wool  we  shall  nerer  know.  In 
like  manner  the  man  who  first  utilised  the  fibres  of  the  flax  t>lant  ia  a  beneffaotor 
whose  memory  is  unhononred  beoauae  hia  name  is  unknown.  That  he  lived  as  » 
▼ery  early  period  in  the  world's  history  is  all  we  can  tell.  Mr  Warden  oonjeotnraa 
that  linen  was  in  use  among  the  ante-diluviana.  Very  certainly  it  was  largely 
used  in  Egjrpt  at  no  rery  great  intenral  after  the  delage.  The  Egyptians  livifg 
and  dead  were  a  linen-wearing  people.  From  Pharoah  in  hia  palace  to  the  beggar 
in  his  horel,  every  Egyptian  dreaaed  himself  in  linen  ;  and  when  he  died  hia  frienda 
wrapped  his  body  in  linen,  and  put  it  away  to  await  the  expected  return  of  hie 
aoul  to  its  former  dwelling-place.  The  production  of  Egyptian  looma  muat  heTe 
been  Terr  considerable,  for  there  waa  a  large  export  aa  weU  aa  a  large  home  trade. 
Mr  Warden  thinks  there  may  have  been  large  handloom  weaving-shops,  similar  to 
our  own,  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  for  example,  which  waa  much  famed  for  ite 
cloths.  Are  our  readers  not  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  tboae 
ancient  and  long-embalmed  Pagans,  who  were  the  skilled  linen  weavers  of  anti- 
quity ?  That  poor  mummy,  whom  we  stare  at  in  a  muaeum,  spent  his  days  in 
that  remote  time,  and  in  that  mysterious  and  awful  valley  of  the  Nile,  very  mach 
aa  we  do  by  the  watera  of  the  Tay,  in  continual  thought  and  eonverse  about  the 
quality  of  linen  jrama  and  the  texture  of  linen  doth  1    Ever  from  hia  time  to  i 


the  Idnen  Trade  haa  been  an  inatitution  upon  the  earth.  After  a  duration  nesu^y 
ccBval  with  that  of  man  himself,  it  haa  in  our  day  entered  upon  a  new  and  widened 
stage.  Almost  always  until  quite  recently,  linen  weaving  baa  been  carried  oo  in 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  weaver,  and  upon  a  oomparatively  limited  scale.  Ours 
is  the  era  of  laige  factories.  It  is  the  era,  too,  of  expansion  hitherto  undreemed 
of.  Till  our  time,  the  Lmen  Trade  haa  been  one  of  the  moat  humble  and  unob- 
trusive of  the  arts,  ministering  in  meek  silence  to  the  comfort  of  man.  To  the 
aurprise  of  all— chiefly  of  those  engaged  in  it — the  Linen  Trade  haa  suddenly 
claimed  its  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  induatries.  Never 
before  has  the  world  rewarded  it^  makers  of  linen  with  the  lavish  generosity  which 
it  is  our  good  fortune  to  experience.  The  great  enemy  of  the  lonen  Trade  ia  oot- 
ton.  That  enemy  having  been  overthrown,  the  course  of  the  Linen  Trade  recently 
has  been  one  splendid  triumph.  In  such  a  well-chosen  time,  Mr  Warden  under- 
takes to  write  the  history  of  the  X^nen  Trade,  from  the  days  when  Pharoah  caoaed 
Joseph  to  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen  down  to  the  latest  extennion  of  spinning  and 
power-loom  weaving  among  ourselves.  We  are  bound  to  aay,  after  a  aomewbat 
careful  examination,  that  he  haa  done  his  work  well  The  maas  of  informatioa 
collected  is  immense.  The  arrangement  is  natural  and  pleaaing.  The  riak  of 
books  of  this  description  is  that  they  are  unreadable  by  reason  of  extreme  dullneea. 
Mr  Warden  baa  kept  perfectly  clear  of  this  great  evil.  His  book  is  lively  and 
interesting  in  a  high  degree.  We  are  now  in  poasession  of  what  has  long  been 
desired,  and  never  deidred  so  urgently  as  since  recent  events  have  thrust  greatDeaa 
upon  us— a  thoroughly  well-executed  History  of  the  Linen  Trade.  Any  naan  deal- 
iug  in  linen  products  who  does  not  immediately  buy  this  book,  and  read  ernry 
word  of  it  with  the  deepest  interest,  thereby  proves  himself  unworthy  of  thmt 
kind  fortune  which  has  given  him  **  the  goodly  heritsge**  of  a  place  in  the  Lioen 
Trade  during  this  its  most  lucrative  era.  We  must  remark  farther,  that,  although 
Mr  Warden*a  book  is  published  in  London,  it  has  been  not  only  composed,  but  alao 
printed  and  bound  in  Dundee,  and  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  native  workman- 
ship it  is. 

Fbom  the  *' Leeds  Mebcurt,"  15th  Auqost,  18G7. 

The  history  of  the  cotton  trade,  published  some  years  ago,  waa  recently  followed 
by  the  publicatinn  of  the  History  of  the  Silk  Trade,  the  History  of  the  Woollen 
Trade,  and  the  History  of  the  Worsted  Tiude,  and  to  these  Mr  Alex.  J.  Warden, 


OPINIONS  OF  THx  nun. 

of  Dmidee,  1im  ftddad^  uoder  the  abov*  tifcl«,  %  Hiiioiy  of  tb«  Liaea  Tri^de.  The 
»ork  ii  ft  very  cofiipr%b«Q«iv«  one,  and  tbouirb  o«oeiufily  dry  in  muaj  of  iit 
dttaiJi  h  oQibodiM  »  mmm  of  mott  vftluablo  ikod  interMfciiif  InformttioQ*  Tb« 
wriur  deaoribM  not  only  Ibe  eoltivmtioa  of  th«  i«ir  iiial«ml  in  iu  variont  form», 
bat  UftOM  tha  mftgofaotur*  Aod  tho  luei  to  whioh  ib#  m&aufiietarvd  article  ha* 
bsen  pai  from  tba  eartiait  timoi,  ioiarapening  tha  hiatonoal  racord  arith  fkatoba* 
of  ibe  riae  aod  prograet  of  the  trade  id  Eo^taod,  ScotUod,  aod  Iroland.  Tba 
work  u  a  Taluabla  addltioo  to  ibt  bjatoriai  already  pubUahed  of  the  otbar  braoebe* 
of  tat  tile  iodaitry. 


FftOM  TBI  "Titfca,**  17Tti  Aoouar,  1864. 

Anonf  recent  ootniDereial  puUiaitloQe  hae  been  "  The  Lioen  Trade,  Aoeieni 
and  Modenj/*  by  Mr  llexaader  Waniao— a  pr«ctic«l  bittory,  abounding  in  cariout 
detalla,  oommeociag  with  the  liaeii  muiafacture  in  Biblical  time*,  and  tracing  ita 
ptogreitf  U>  the  preteot  day. 

Fnox  Tut  *'Lkidi3  hfTKLUOxarota,**  SOth  Auouot,  1861. 

Thia  work  ia,  we  beliefe,  the  flnt  of  any  importaooe  pobliahed  oa  thte  tabjeet, 
and  to  thoM  who  are  in  any  way  lotareated  m  or  oonoeoted  wjtb  tbii  maoufac- 
tma  it  will  be  found  a  referenee  book  of  tbe  highait  t&lue.  After  nuking  a  few 
ooBBMOta  oo  the  aotiqiiity  of  the  growth  of  hemp  and  fla^  and  the  fabrioatioo  of 
liaiB,  the  wtitar  etrikaa  at  the  root  of  the  aubjeet,  aad  Chapter  One  f  umiahM  ue 
with  a  earefuUy  wiitteo  aod  full  aeoouot  of  of  the  ooltare  of  flax«  Tb«  eeedi  the 
nature  of  tbe  plant,  iie  product,  with  tabieaol  iu  obamical  ootnpotition,  tbe  proper 
aoil  and  rotation,  preparation  of  the  ground,  eowiog,  weeding,  pulliAg*  rippling, 
wateriog,  ipraadoiig,  bltinc,  dfjug,  bfeaking,  and  aoutohiof,  all  tbeae  are  traated 
of  at  a  graater  Or  Mil  Irngto,  »tth  careful  ootioea  of  UBprovtmenla  thai  have  baao 
made  of  Ute,  aad  tba  narita  and  damariu  of  modem  ionoratioiia.  Obapter  Two 
la  ocoapied  with  the  eulture  of  btmp,  from  tbe  fimt  cueatioa  of  it  by  ilarodotua 
to  the  proBent  time.  The  production  of  jute,  iU  culture  in  tbe  field  aod  treatment 
in  the  factory,  oocup?  eoma  ipaaa  ;  while  th^  irest  amouot  of  buameea  done  in  thia 
tnicle  of  commerce  irom  te  jmn  1840  to  1863  ii  dearly  eat  forth  io  earafoUy 
arrangvd  tables ;  and  aiKitlMr  lal  of  tablet  givaa  the  higbeat  aod  low«ei  prioai 
from  Ibe  year  1847  to  1863.  There  ia  alto  a  ihort  article  on  Sunn  Hemp.  Vanoua 
flfacaa  are  treated  of  at  noma  leogth,  with  a  bat  of  pricea.  Linens  of  tbe  Bible, 
BffplMa  Liseiif  Phouaietiui,  U«rtba|resua,  ColobicaUt  Greeiaii,  and  Kouan  linen, 
wSum  ibm  i^aoend  bead  of  ancient  linen,  are  all  aeparately  treated  of.  Modern 
liatm  h  dindad  nadir  two  headiu  OoutmeotaJ  aod  tbe  United  Kingdom.  In  tbe 
lattw  tba  aitiolaa  on  Sooteh  and  Irub  linen  will  be  found  •epaoialJy  iatanatiaig. 
HaTiog  at  langtb  aad  with  an  in&niui  amount  of  paint  traaad  th«  lioift  Trada 
fiom  ibe  meet  aneient  timea  to  iu  poaition  ia  manufacturea  and  eommarea  at  the 
preaent  time,  tbe  author  naturally  oomaa  to  the  maDufacCuiing  opafAtiooe  by 
which  the  raw  material  waa  and  now  it  oonvarted  from  lU  crude  atata  to  the  b«au> 
tifuUy  6ne  fabnoe  with  whieh  we  are  all  familiar.  Tba  great  ooopaea  of  the  work 
bu  reiKlered  it  a  moat  diAouli  and  arduoue  taak  to  arrROga  tha  vanova  haada  ao 
It  not  to  permit  one  itibjeot  to  trench  upoo  another;  but  ibe  writer  bat,  we 
think,  been  exoeediogty  happy  in  hta  arraiiKemcnt,  and  tbe  infinite  paioe  he  haa 
takes  aa  regarda  tba  very  numaroua  etatiaiical  Ublet,  together  with  tbe  butioaat- 
lik*  OAaaar  in  which  be  baa  ihimighoQt,  at  a  rule,  treated  thia  mitirelf  botiiMia 
■■Idaity  will  make  it  a  moat  ealiiabU  book  in  the  haoda  of  mil  ewgigad  la  aay  pan 
of  lUa  tiif0t«at«d  and  widely-epraed  trade;  and  it  wUl  alao  protra  of  ttaa  to  any 
who  may  with  to  ezperunantaliae  either  ia  the  growth  or  maaufacture  of  Aax, 
batnp,  jate,  or  aoy  of  the  other  Dumeroua  fibraa  iraatad  of  io  ibia  volume* 

Fao¥  Tu  "  BAistLST  Cnftoyictt,*'  Vhn  Atrouar,  184M. 


A  vary  raJuable  work  under  the  above  title  haa  juft  b«aa  added  to  the  esitUag 
biatofiae  of  the  other  braaebet  of  Engliah  tcatile  indoairy.  Tbe  «ork.  which  ia  a 
ttoat  oomprahcaaire  ooa,  and  oonLatoa  a  eaat  amount  of  inUreetiog  and  imaortant 
iafonaatioQ,  ia  from  the  pan  ol  Mr  Aiaa.  J.  Warden,  of  Daadea,  aad  it  publiebcd 
W  MiiirB  lioogmaa  ft  Ca  It  oompriasa  not  mervlr  a  datoHptfcoa  oC  the  aatolva* 
«M  of  tba  raw  material,  bat  miaalely  tnmm  tbe  ren r>ut  modai  af  Ua  aiaaafi<iafa» 
aad  tba  aaea  to  whieb  tba  maaafaatarad  artide  haa  baaa  p«l  IroB  Iha  iwiieii 
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From  thi  **  Anair^nic,''  27tb  Auoubt,  1864. 

In  thit  balky  Tolatoe  we  hA^e  all  that  tha  oompiler  dadgned,— namely,  m  foil 
and  reliable  record  of  the  riae,  progreu,  and  preieot  oonditioa  of  a  Terjr  imporftaot 
department  of  maonfactare  and  oommeroe.  Mr  Wiirden  playt  with  atatiataoa  as 
easily  ae  Heroules  might  with  modem  qnoiu.  The  rolame  oloeea,  naturally 
eooagh,  with  an  urgent  reoomicendation  for  the  iooreaae  of  the  onltare  of  flax. 
If  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  induced  to  grow  but  2|  aevcs  of 
flax  for  one  year,  as  an  experiment,  the  produce,  at  the  rate  of  4  owt.  per  aerai, 
would  amount  to  about  256,000  tons ;  the  cotton  trade  would  not  be  impeded,  tba 
cotton  districts  would  find  the  odd  day  and  a  halPs  employment  which  the  workers 
are  likely  to  want,  and  between  two  and  three  millions  of  hard  cash  would  go  into 
the  pocketa  of  the  farmers.  Without  this  home  growth,  we  may  lire  to  aea  ft  flax 
famine. 

Fbom  the  "Nobthibn  Wmo,**  30rH  AnousT,  1864. 

The  goodly  octaro^  with  its  745  pages  of  matter,  and  the  title  of  whioh  is  givan 
as  the  heading  of  this  notice,  comes  out  at  a  time  when  erery  detail  oonoeoted  with 
the  linen  trade  poesesses  a  special  interent.    Mr  Warden  has  supplied  a  great  want 
in  the  history  of  manufactures,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  hii  task  he  haa  ox* 
hibited  not  only  immense  research  in  the  collection  of  materials,  but  he  has  givoo 
us  at  once  an  exceediegly  yaluable  and  rery  graphic  account  of  the  progress  of  iho 
linen  trade  from  its  early  date  and  down  to  the  present    The  first  section  of  tho 
work  goes  into  Tsrious  and  Tory  interesting  details  of  fl4x  culture  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  ;  then  we  have  a  well-written  account  of  the  growth  of  hemp ;  and, 
finally,  a  highly  interesting  detail  of  the  production  of  jute — ^that  now  Tcry  impor- 
tant Indian  fibre,  which,  for  years  past,  has  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  maniuao- 
tures  of  Sootlsnd.    In  the  second  section,  our  author  enters  T«ry  fuUy  into  tho 
consideration  of  the  linen  trade  of  Bgypt  and  Oanaan.    Oreat  difference  of  opinion 
exists  respecting  the  quality  of  the  article  spoken  of  in  Lenticus  and  Denteronomj 
as  fine  linen,  and  some  writers  hnTc  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  description  of 
the  finest  article  woven  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  was  hardly  equal  to  that  of 
medium  fabrics  in  the  present  day.    Now,  so  far  an  can  be  ascertained  from  tho 
earliest  and  most  autbetitio  records  of  the  East,  it  would  appear  that  the  fine  linen 
worn  by  the  nobles  was  really  what  its  name  impliea,  and  the  very  high  prieea  at 
which  it  was  valued  show  that  only  the  superior  classes  were  able  to  use  it  aa  an 
ornamental  gai  ment.    .    .     .    Previous  to  goini?  into  the  history  of  the  trado  in 
its  modern  aspect,  and  aa  it  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr  Waitlen  gives  aevoral 
chaptera  oo  the  state  of  the  manufacture  in  continental  nations — those  which  ratar 
to  Italy,  France,  Rnasia,  and  the  Germanic  Statea  being  especiitlly  interesting. 
Thia  section  will  by  many  persons  be  considered  ss  the  most  valuable  in  the  en  tiro 
work,  seeing  that  it  treats  of  the  current  condition  of  the  trade  in  a  portion  of 
Europe  of  which  there  has  hitherto  been  very  little  known  in  this  coantry ;  and 
every  paasaf^e  in  that  series  of  annals  teeros  with  important  information,  filling  np 
as  it  does  a  vacuum  that  has  long  existed  in  the  general  history  of  the  maonfactare. 
No  large  space  of  Mr  Warden's  volume  haa  been  devoted  to  the  English  linen  trade. 
Even  the  far-famed  factoriea  of  the  Measrs  Marshall  of  Leeds,  are  paased  over  with 
much  less  attention  than  we  could  have  desired.    Neither  have  the  mannfaeturera 
of  Barnsley  been  treated  with  more  ceremony  ;  and  the  entire  details  given  of  the 
Irish  linen  manafactare  only  occupy  two  and  thirty  pagea  To  make  amende  for  thia, 
however,  our  author,  with  the  national  love  of  fatherland  which  ever  distinguiahoa 
the  North  Briton,  has  devoted  nearly  hslf  of  his  work  to  the  hiMtory  of  Sooteh 
linens.     Much,  therefore,  as  we  may  be  diapoaed  te  grumble  at  the  condenaation  of 
the  annals  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom's  flaxen  enterprise,  we  roust  ooogratn- 
late  Mr  Warden  on  having  in  this  instance  given  to  the  public  the  most  compre- 
hensive view  ever  taken  of  that  department  of  Scotland's  industry It 

would  be  impossible  in  the  space  which  we  have  at  our  command  to  give  any 
lengthened  extracta  from  this  very  valuable  work,  and  we  must  just  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself,  every  chapter  of  which  abounds  with  information  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  almost  equally  interesting  to  the  student  of  industrial  history  aa 
to  the  members  of  the  linen  trsde.  Mr  Warden's  work  will  prove  an  important 
addition  to  a  department  of  literature  which  is  every  dsy  taking  a  higher  stand  in 
public  estimation. 

From  the  "  Olaboow  Daily  Hibald,"  3d  Sift.  1864. 
Mr  Warden's  balky  volume  shows  a  vast  amount  of  resesroh,  and  will  ba  found 
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fall  of  iDfccreitiDS  iaronnAtioa^  not  oitly  to  th«  m&nuiMturer  ftod  ibot«  iotAriftd 
in  ik«  linea  tnde,  but  lo  tli«  geiierNl  reader  ;  for  bBtidiss  dwellini;  tl  leDEib  od  tb« 
■tfttietici  «nd  tecbDtculitiei  of  the  mftaufmeturi).  Ibere  Kre  lonf  fend  enfioii* 
•oooQDU  of  the  flfti  cuUivatort  of  the  mott  ■noiont  timM«  Tli«  Unen  tndd  it  Oftt 
of  tho  olde«t,  mid  &■  it  u  to  oftea  poeticmUy  referred  to  hf  Grraiaa  And  Eoman 
ftuthort,  Amnio  mutcmU  exitt  Iq  thrir  work*  for  tbe  modern  hi-^ioruo.  Mr  Wmr* 
d«Q  bwa  tti^itt*  i^ood  ate  of  tbete,  mad  betice  bit  eh4tpten  oo  B^cypUnEi,  PboaioiAD, 
Orecitn.  and  Romui  linent  are  reallj  wortby  of  pera**!.  A  imftll  uotion  of  tbe 
volame  it  devoted  to  «  eomparitoa  of  the  Uota  muQufaoture*  of  ftuciont  aod 
Biodtro  timea^  mod  it  the  luUtLKDoe  of  a  teriei  of  leeturei  delivered  in  Daodee  bf 
Mr  WillUiQ  MilJer  of  thtt  oity.  Tuete  lectaret  are  a  valuAble  edditton  i<>  ibe 
work.  Ttie  greet  bulk  of  ibe  volume,  Uowever,  it  taken  up  with  tii*»d«ra  lioen 
end  itt  tuodera  maauraotare*,  to  which  Vhe  author  renevt  in  ouite  ad  eibauttive 
DiJinner  thf^  progrett  aitd  provpeoti  of  tbe  maiiafaoture  in  It«Iy,  Spaia^  (iermaoy, 
HoUaud.  France*  Rattk,  Eoglaod,  a&d  SootUnd— tbe  Scotch  tr^de,  of  courte, 
being  expoatided  with  great  circum«taotUlitj  of  detail.  Tbie  tatter  portioo  it  ne* 
OMwrQy  drj  and  eUtuticnU  bat  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  it  aoourmte,  at  it  bean  aU 
the  luarkt  of  carefat  ioditttry,  aod  it  will  in  cont^aence  be  the  mott  valuable 
port ino  of  the  book  to  tboee  readert  engaged  in  thit  aocieat  trado.  Mr  Warden 
wniea  fiaeotlj,  and  if  ooi  alwaji  with  the  greateat  accuracy,  jet  io  a  lively  and 
intelligeat  maaacr. 

Wmou  the  "  BlAHCHiBTui  Cou&iia  AXD  LavcAiBiBB  GnrzRAL  ABYntrnKt,**  7tb 
SJCTT.,  1864. 


The  manuftcture  of  lioen  i%  one  of  the  mott  anetent  of  indattriet,  and  may ^ 
indeedf  be  taid  io  hNve  acUaricHl  reputation*  aioce  refereuoee  to  it  will  be  found 
in  abundanee  io  tbe  worktof  the  Urevk  aod  Eoman  poeta.  In  modern  timet,  and 
Mpecitlljr  m  thit  oountry,  it  bat  made  remarktble  prog  rest,  aod  at  the  prveent 
moment  it  one  of  tbe  mott  valuable  bmncbet  of  manufnoture.  «  .  .  It  la 
ton»«what  ttrange  that,  eicepting  io  cjelopftdm*  end  worki  of  a  timitar  obaraeter, 
no  de«:nptiv«  btctory  of  to  important  a  bra  neb  of  induiit  nr  thould  until  now  bavo 
taade  tta  appearance  ;  but  euch  appeart  to  be  the  facC  Mr  Warden^  of  Dundee,  n 
genUeBMS  ooaoeeted  pricucally  with  the  trade,  h«i  eeeeyed  to  tuppU  tbe  deA* 
eiencj.  Tbe  work  it  w«U  doae,  thoroughlv  trmtwortby  in  it*  detailt,  aod  hie 
immense  collection  of  facta  and  ttaiiitici  hat  been  arrangod  with  caret  and  in  a 
clear,  readable  form.  Uommeaein*^  wttb  an  aooount  of  tbe  culturv  of  tbe  raw 
materia  1^  aod  a  hittory  of  tbe  maniilia«t«ire  at  carried  on  to  tncient  Greeca,  figypt. 
and  Home,  our  author  procAtda  te  a  eomparieon  of  the  trade  at  it  wee  oondneted 
in  early  timet,  with  itt  nior«  reeent  derelopfnent,  and  then  daeoribea  iba 
prop^ea  and  protpecU  of  the  roanufaoture  in  France,  Spain,  Garmtny,  Rntaia, 
Itaiyt  and  tbe  United  Kingdom.  ^aioe  of  the  ebaptera  on  the  trade  in  Scotland 
are  perhap*  more  miuote  and  thetr  intereat  too  etelualraly  looal  for  a  work  of  tb« 

rtrm\  characier  aiaiad  at  by  Mr  Warden  ;  and  oompfUMaip  mid  revialoa  micht 
applied  witb  great  advantage,  in  a  literary  ■anaa.  In  olber  portiooa  of  Iba 
volnmr.  But,  at  a  whole,  tbe  work  will  be  one  of  graal  value  to  thoae  engaged 
in  the  trade.  At  regardt  the  futara,  Mr  WaRl«n*a  ramarkt  on  tbe  itnporiaoea  of 
an  tnerea»ed  culture  of  flaju  and  hit  antidpationt  of  a  llax  famine  ihoujd  farmera 
contioue  t^>  neglect  the  cultivntioo  of  thit  VAlu»ble  raw  materml,  &r«i  worth?  of 
the  though  tfai  oootideration  of  agrtcuUuruta.  In  IreUnd.  the  tubTtKi  bat  of  laete 
been  taken  up  with  eam«etneat ;  but  in  England  and  Sootland  the  crop,  though 
proved  to  be  a  profitabla  one,  ia  becoming  tmtller  every  year. 


Feom  thi  "BcLFiJT  News  Lcrrtm**  ma  Sgrr.,  ISW. 


In  bit  preface  to  hit  book,  Mr  Warden  cravea  indiilg«nee  for  noatible  litarmry 
fanlta,  on  tbe  eeore  tliat  he  it  not  to  praotiaad  lo  Uteratare  aa  to  all  that  ooneema 
the  hoen  trade  in  all  it*  vmriona  bmnebea.  The  indnlgenoe  li  not  needed.  The 
author  mutt  indeed  be  tkillad  ia  Unena  if  he  le  more  at  home  in  tbe  warebonae 
than  tba  etndy  ;  lov  be  haa  eontributad  to  manofaeturiog  oeiaoee  »  work  whiah  ia 
haidly  bom  raoiaricabla  for  iU  f ulnaae  of  detail  and  aecarn«y  of  laf onnatlon  tlina 
for  ila  piaatlog  atyla  and  the  achaUrly  raaaareh  which  it  ortoeed  in  many  of  ita 
pagva.  Mr  Warden  dividea  hit  work  into  taetiooa,  in  oaob  of  wbiob  bt  baa  an 
attonithing  aDooot  of  information  to  afford  tbe  pnbiio,  Tbe  raw  mntarial  ftial 
ooGopiee  hie  attention,  and  in  aeparate  ebapiort  be  diaatuMa  tbe  boiaaloal  Ma«l^* 
ritiva  and  the   modet  of  eoltnre  and    preparation  of  ini«  biMp,  lnt«k  tad  9timt 
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fibrei.  How  amply  ibis  part  of  the  work  is  aoeompliihed  may  ba  iodgvd  wbcn  ww 
aay  that  it  oocapiM  nearly  120  pages.  The  chapter  on  juie  it  peeuliariy  iBt«raetias, 
and  midit  be  read  with  profit  by  many  of  the  merchaiita  and  maonfaetiiMr*  ttf 
Iielan£  It  was  so  recently  aa  1833  that  BIr  James  Watt,  of  Dandee,  firrt,  «sd 
not  withoat  mnch  difficulty,  iotrodaeed  it  into  the  trades  of  that  town.  It  ia  now 
a  moat  imporunt  and  lucratiTe  branch  of  manofaetore  both  there  and  in  Lanea- 
shire,  and  we  cannot  see  why  it  might  not  be  ancoessfully  introduced  into  ReUsMl. 
The  same  energy  that  baa  giren  na  a  linen  trade  ao  eztenaiTe  might  well  be 
employed  in  creating  other  aooroea  of  emploTxnent  and  profit.  In  a  liianwy 
sense,  the  sections  most  biterestiog  are  those  which  treat  of  **  Ancient  linen,  aad 
the  Linen  Manufactures  of  the  Olden  Time.**  In  reriewing  ancient  linen,  tfai«  ait 
of  weaving  fabrics  of  flax  is  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  For  althon^ 
a  chapter  is  properly  dcToted  to  **  Bible  linens,**  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Ant 
mention  of  linen  by  name  in  the  Bible  is  when  Pharaoh  exalted  Joseph  to  tha 
second  place  in  the  land.  It  is  argued,  and  it  is  arguable,  that  raiments  prericniniy 
spoken  of  in  general  terms  were  made  of  the  flax  fibre ;  but  if  we  sti>p  at  the  potot 
indicated  we  have  gone  back  far  enough  to  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  the  liBaa 
tnule.  Phoenician,  Oarthagenian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  linen  are  each  aeparatalj 
treated,  and  the  chaptera  devoted  to  them  are  highly  readable.  The  modem  linen 
■ection  leads,  however,  to  the  more  practical  part  of  the  work  ;  and  in  it  tha 
progress  of  the  trade  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  other  countriea  ia  traced  ;  a 
second  part  of  the  section  being  devoted  to  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  linen,  bat 
espedafly  to  the  latter ;  the  manufacturea  of  every  town  being  separately  trsaftad. 
The  author  has  made  these  cbspters  peculiarly  interesting,  not  merely  to  penons 
engaged  in  the  trade,  but  to  the  general  reader.  The  fifth  and  laat  part  ia  whoQ^ 
occupied  with  an  account  of  manufacturing  operations,  which  are  tully  and  intalli- 
gibly  described.  Statistical  tables  are  interspersed  through  the  work,  and  add  no 
fitUe  to  its  value.  We  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Imen  trade  and  the  poblie 
on  having  such  a  history  placed  within  their  reach.  The  labour  of  merely  oomiril- 
ing  the  information  in  a  book  of  740  pagea  was  immense.  But  the  book  v  no  mare 
compilation,  but  a  well  and  carefully-written  work,  arranged  with  the  ntmoai 
clearness,  and  written  in  a  style  of  more  than  ordinary  attractiveness. 

Fbom  the  "Morning  Post,"  IOtb  Sept.,  1864. 

The  bistoiy  of  an  industry  so  important  was  worth  compiling ;  and  it  provaa  to 
be  far  more  interesting  in  a  popular  point  of  view  than  could  m  supposed  at  first 
eight.  Mr  Warden  brings  to  the  taak  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  branch 
of  the  trade,  and  apparently  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  collection  and  arrangement 
of  details,  whilst  in  point  of  literary  siryle  the  bulky  volume  he  has  produced  ia 
more  than  respectable.  He  devotes  over  100  pages  to  a  minute  description  of  tha 
various  fibres  produced  from  the  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  sunn  plant,  and  givee  an 
account  of  the  best  methods  of  growth  and  preparation  in  each  case.  In  a  section 
on  ancient  linen  he  furnishes  a  very  pleasing  treatise  on  Bible  linen,  and  he  traoea 
the  manufacture  to  Egypt,  PbcBuicia,  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome.  The  history 
and  position  of  the  linen  trade  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germanv,  and  France  are  treated 
in  separate  chapters ;  and  the  portion  of  the  work  which  is  more  immediately 
interesting  at  home  is  then  oommenced.  Mr  Warden  has  spared  no  trouble  to  taU 
his  readers  how  the  linen  trade  waa  introduced  into  the  Britiah  Islands,  and  to 
what  causes  its  progress  was  due.  .  .  .  The  history  of  the  trade  in  Scotland  ia 
traced  by  the  author  with  much  minuteness  of  detail,  and  many  very  intftresting 
facts  are  mentioned.  .  .  .  After  the  Union  the  trade  began  to  flourish,  and  waa 
spread  over  all  the  country  ;  but,  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  improved  methoda 
of  manufacture  and  the  erection  of  spinning- mills  and  power-loom  faetoriee  have 
tended  to  localise  it.  An  account  of  those  improved  methods  is  given  by  the 
author  in  the  last  section  of  his  boolc,  and  he  seems  to  augur  a  bright  future  for  a 
trade  which  haa  certainly  made  immense  strides  within  these  few  yeare.  It  aao 
hardly  be  disguised,  however,  that  much  depends  upon  the  contiouanoe  of  the 
American  war.  The  high  price  of  cotton  is  one  of  the  oonditioos  that  has  stimulatad 
the  linen  manufacture  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  when  ootton  ia  onee  more 
cheap  flax  fabrics  will  not  be  so  much  in  demand  aa  they  at  preaent  are. 

From  the  "Daily  News,"  Ibt  Oct.,  1864. 

The  title  of  this  book  does  not  promise  much  entertainment  to  the  general 
reader  ;  he  will  be  disposed  to  say,  '*  It  is  a  class  publication,  intended  for  men 
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enfiifVfl  in  Ihmt  bnmeli  of  tmd«,  and  cun  bftve  no  intentt  for  me/*  tn  ihii  ho 
«iU  ffttl  iDto  ft  rratf  error.  The  To)iiin«  it  no  dotibt  intended  tor  tb«  trMde  in  one 
•enee,  &o<l  eoncaini  nli  the  inforrD&tion  whteb  ft  linen  nuiDaffteturer  or  drftper  cmn 
poftsiblj  nK|tiire  ;  but  it  ift  much  more  than  k  comniflrcial  mftoaftt — it  it  n  verj 
ftblfl  ftnd  learned  biitory  of  the  moit  ftnoient  of  ftU  the  ftrta.  The  oftrliett  reoorde 
of  mftokind  mftke  meotion  of  Uoen  nc  wa  ertide  of  common  me.  It  wm*  fftauliftr 
to  the  uiered  writert,  end  Herodotni,  the  cttHieet  of  profftoe  hiitoriftni,  nolieet 
the  high  perfeetion  to  whioh  Ibe  mrt  of  linen  weftving  wte  bron^ht  in  Brypt.  An 
ftrt  to  enoieut  ftod  lo  doeely  iaeociftte^l  irith  the  profreei  of  moiikiDd  in  oiTilije- 
tion  must  b^i  n  theme  foil  of  cunoui  ftod  pl»itnK  intereet  lo  everir  thinking 
fMiion,  nnd  the  manDer  in  which  Mr  Alexftoder  Wnrdea  he*  ireftied  it  in  thie 
tmblintion  ii  welt  e«leolftted  to  commend  it  to  the  notice  uf  ftll  cUfteet  of  reftden, 
Tbe  tret  pert  of  the  work  ti  devoted  to  the  Dfttortl  hiitory  tod  obemiitrj  of  the 
&AX  plenty  und  other  fibroui  ▼eeetableftr  indti  ea  bemp,  jute,  phormmm  teoftx, 
ftnd  mftny  olbenu  Tbe  author  tnTeatiirAtee  tbe  icrOfrephieHl  diitribution  of  tbeae 
planta,  tnetrelementitry  conatitnenta,  tbeiroommeroiftl  value,  the  metboda  edopled 
in  their  eulture  and  mn,nuf«eture.  The  whole  nf  thia  part  of  the  volame  ti  well 
arranged  and  clearly  elaoi'ltted«  tbe  general  reaulla  being  placed  before  tbe  raider 
ie  tabolar  forma  which  we  think  muat  be  of  immenae  valiM  to  ewr  one  enfaged 
■o  the  linen  tndnitrf.  The  anthnr  paiaee  on  to  the  eontiileratien  of  the  totiquity 
oi  liaeo  wearing,  aod  with  much  research  and  good  atore  of  Hebrew  and  w«e# 
leunJag,  dearlj  tntcet  it  un  to  tbe  Tery  dawn  of  hum.'XQ  history.  E^ypt  wai  no 
donbt  before  Paleatioe  in  thii  aa  in  all  other  erta  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
th^t  aome  of  the  mammy  wrappinga  and  doeumenU  which  any  one  mav  aee  in  the 
Britiab  llnteum  are  wrrj  nearly,  if  not  quite  four  thouaand  yeart  old.  Our  author 
next  traces  the  art  iat^  Pooanici.t,  Carthage,  Babylon,  Oobhia^  Greene,  and  fioally 
to  Rom«^.  The  RoroAni  found  tbe  Bntone  alnoet  ignormot  of  textile  artft»  and 
among  njany  other  good  thtogii  Uu<ht  them  to  apiu  and  weave,  and  to  exebax^ 
tbe  akina  of  beaata,  aod  tbe  dye  of  woad,  wbieb  previoualy  bid  been  their  only 
▼eetnre,  for  Imen  and  woollen  garmenta.  The  rude  fighting  Daoea  and  3axona 
did  not  wholly  neglect  ao  uaef ul  a  branch  of  indnatry.        .  .     From  faenee 

dovnwardi  to  tbe  clo-e  of  the  laat  century  the  linen  trade  waa  gradually  aaauming 
an  inereaaing  importance  among  tbe  different  natiena  of  the  earth,  Tbe  introduc- 
tion of  cotton  into  textile  fabnca  in  tbe  17tb  oentnry  waa  not  unfavoorable  to  tbe 
flax  trade^  cotton  could  not  by  the  old  metboda  be  apun  ttrOTig  enough  for  tbe 
Wiirp  or  loDgitudinal  tbreada  of  the  texture,  and  down  to  1773  it  wftji  uaed  ooly 
for  tbe  weft  or  tnaaeene  tbreada^  The  inventiona  of  Hargravea,  Arkwiigbt,  and 
othen  obTiated  the  seoetaity  of  luing  flax  throada  for  the  warn,  and  enabled  the 
manofactiu-en  to  make  the  whole  fabric  of  oottoo,  Thia  proeea  a  heavy  blow  and 
gmt  diiooQragemeot  to  tbe  more  anaeot  induatry,  the  fiax  trade  drooped,  and 
waa  ill  tnaoy  plaeee  barely  kept  alive  by  the  nnwholeeome  etimulation  of  goeani'* 
BiiBt  bouDtiei,  antt]  the  civil  war  io  America  deponed  King  Cotton,  when  it  cxpe- 
riioeed  a  aodden  revival,  which  it  te  hoped  wiU  be  permanent  The  author  givea 
a  hiatory  and  deaeription  of  all  the  great  aeata  of  the  manufacture,  not  ooly  in 
tbe  three  kingdoma,  but  throiighoiit  the  world.  The  importance  of  the  lioen 
tnde  to  Ireland  ia  very  great,  if  we  otay  litdge  of  the  immenae  inereaae  in  her 
I  within  tbe  laat  few  yean^  Tbe  nrogrew  of  Bootland  ia,  boweveri  veiy 
L  greater,  and  Englaod,  which  never  nefore  took  kindly  to  tbe  bnaineea,  haui 
of  late  tamed  her  attaation  to  It  with  taUiag  effect*  The  uithor,  whilat  f*^'^ 
hia  reader*  a  thorough  knowledge  of  evtmhtBg  conmeted  with  ffas  sad  unto, 
doea  not  neglect  to  raUefe  tbe  dryneea  of  hia  ataliatlea  b^  pleaaint  pkftnrea  of 
eoeiety  in  old  timea,  of  the  employment  of  ladtee  in  the  laboura  of  needle  and 
ebean  and  embroidery,  of  the  marvelloui  linen  pietorei  produced  b?  help  of  the 
Jacqnard  de  vioe, and  el  the  tovejydnmaeiBi  end  diapam  whaeb  arete  the  pride  ol  ebftle* 
lainee  and  prinoiiiei  in  agaageBt  by.  We  m  loBger  Iftftt  Itt  timee  vhefi  the  ■Atd^oe 
of  the  boueehold  epeot  IMr  •vaalnii  Ib  the  great  halL  api&ftlog  and  aewiiiff  bv  the 
light  of  a  creaeet  lamp  or  a  wood  fire ;  the  art  tbu*  practiaed  in  primitive  aimplieity 
haa  become  the  chief  bnateeee  of  the  nation,  the  gr<rat  auiple  of  ita  inUoatry^  tbe 
greateet  aource  of  tie  wealth  and  pow«rr.  We  bar*  lonkrd  through  Mr  Aletsaader 
wanlan'a  book  arith  attention,  and  feet  coinfielled  in  common  juitice  te  aav  that 
it  ia  nmaHEable  for  ita  fnlneaa,  aa  welt  a>  for  the  paina  that  have  be«tt  tasa*  te 
ttwke  it  accumto  and  tmatworthy.  U  ie  a]«n  written  in  a  atyle  whieh  •Biirely 
■tvea  it  from  the  monotony  that  might  be  thought  inherent  in  a  eommtrsial  lapi«. 
W«  hftva,  it  ia  true,  all  manner  of  aUiifltic*  and  Uhular  aUtemenia  !>■■— lad 
with  th«i  trade  in  everv  eonntry  under  the  aun  ;  but  we  have  ftlao  tllaitoilidh  nf 
nature  which  awakena  human  aympathy  aod  cnrioeHy,  fnr  the  author  emiuMla  hi* 
theme  throngbout  with  the  advance  of  maaklnd  fiom  faarbanam  to  oiviliaatlgft* 
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Fbom  thx  **Illu8tbatkd  Lovbon  Nxwa,**  Isr  OoroBia,  1864. 

Mr  Alezaoder  J.  Warden's  oew  work  on  the  *'  Linen  MMnnfaotnre"  not  oolj  < 
tains  interetting  biitorieal  matter  relating  to  the  linen  of  the  ancients  and  modarps, 
and  copious  commercial  details,  bat  also  yery  much  TMluable  scientific  informaiaoii 
respecting  flax,  hemp,  jnte,  sunn,  &&,  now  of  such  great  national  importance.  la 
regard  to  flax,  we  are  instracted  respecting  its  botanical  character,  ▼arious  spaoias, 
methods  of  culture,  the  chemical  constitaents  of  the  plant,  and  the  soila  in  which 
it  is  grown,  British  and  foreign,  the  preparations  for  the  manufactuns,  Ite.  The 
history  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  now  important  jate  into  Britain,  and 
the  methods  of  bleaching,  spinoiug,  and  dyeing  it,  will  be  quite  new  to  the  gencrml 
public,  who  may  not  be  aware  that  it  has  led  to  great  commercial  proeperitj  in 
Dundee  aince  the  decline  of  the  cotton  manafactnre  in  Lancashire.  Jate  in  thm 
fibre  of  the  Corchorus  olitarius  (pot  herb,  or  Jew's  mallow)  and  Corchoras  enp- 
sularis ;  herbaceous  annuals,  which  in  India  grow  from  five  to  fourteen  feet  high. 
The  former  derives  its  name  from  the  leases  having  been  eaten  by  the  natives  as 


a  kind  of  spinach.  The  items  yield  the  fibre  known  in  commerce.  Sana  haoap 
(Crotularea  juncea),  sana,  belongs  to  the  family  of  plants  3rielding  the  palaea  of 
Indi:i.  The  fibre  obtained  from  its  stalks  has  been  employed  in  collage,  bat  for 
textile  purposes  it  has  given  way  to  its  formidable  rival  jute.  Mr  Warden  giwaa 
interesting  particulara  respecting  other  fibres  which  may  hereafter  become  of 
national  importance.  Mr  Warden*s  book  is  undoubtedly  the  best  modem  book 
on  the  subject^  and  will  form  a  companion  to  Ure's  **  History  of  the  Ootton  MAiia- 
facture." 

Fbom  the  "  Edikbuboh  Retiew,"  Oct.  1861 

In  the  course  of  an  admirable  Review  of  several  works  bearinflr  on  the  Hlstorj 
and  Antiquities  of  Angus  or  Forfarshire,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Bemiem 
for  Oct.  1804,  from  tbe  accomplished  pen  of  the  Kiuht  Kev.  the  Bishop  of  Breohin. 
the  learned  Prelate  says— **  Since  the  above  has  been  written,  we  have  met  with 
Mr  Warden's  accurate  and  exhaustive  *  History  of  the  Linen  Trade.*  He  first 
goeii  at  great  length  into  an  account  of  the  raw  materiAl,  dnitcribing  the  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  culture.  Then  he  gives  the  result  of  an  intereiting  investigation  into 
the  ancient  history  of  linen  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Phosnicia,  Greece,  and  Rome  ;  and 
pursuing  the  subject,  he  treats  of  modern  linen  in  the  different  countriea  of 
Europe  down  to  tbe  present  time.  He  supplies  a  mnss  of  carefully  compiled 
statistics  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  trade  in  England,  Ireland,  and  especially 
Scotland.  Altogether  the  work  is  a  most  laborious  and  valuable  hand>book  of  thia 
interesting  branch  of  industry." 

From  the  ''Edinbubqh  Evening  Ooubant,**  15th  Oct.,  1864. 

The  history  of  the  linen  trade,  and  tbe  culture  and  manufacture  of  flax  and 
kindrvd  plants,  form  the  subject  of  a  goodly  and  stttHCttve  volume  by  Mr  A.  J. 
Warden,  of  Dundee.  Tbe  work,  partakiug  in  a  great  degree  of  a  technical  ohar> 
aoter,  nevertheless  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  that  is  of  interest  to 
all.  Mainly  written  for  tbe  sake  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  linen  trade,  ita 
value  is  not  confined  to  the  counting-house,  whether  at  Dundee,  or  L<»eda,  or 
Lille.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  general  library,  and  is  not  unfitted,  with 
its  showy  cover,  to  appear  on  the  drawiog-room  table.  Mr  Warden,  himself  a 
merchant  of  experience  and  standing,  familisr  with  the  processes  of  linen  manu- 
facture and  with  tbe  routine  of  its  commerce,  has  employed  his  leisure  for  sonne 
years  in  a  historical  inve^ttigation  of  the  subject.  In  this  volume  he  has  compiled 
from  various  and  scattered  sources  tbe  traces  and  records  of  past  uses  and  forgotten 
modes,  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  tbe  recent  progress  and  present  extent  of  the 
Tast  enterprises  connected  with  this  branch  of  modern  merchandise.  He  has  gone 
into  the  task  with  a  diligence  and  success  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  he 
presents  to  tbe  public  as  tbe  result  of  his  labours  a  book  of  740  pages.  In  the 
copiousness  and  attractiveness  of  his  subject,  Mr  Warden  has  no  doubt  been 
extremely  fortunate.  At  the  beginning  be  has  to  deal  with  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  beneficent  Nature — namely,  the  production  of  flax.  A  plant  suited  to 
all  temperate  climates,  rapid  in  its  growth,  attractive  in  ita  beauty,  and  rich  in 
itn  harvesting,  flax  contributes  to  man  a  fibre  which,  when  woven  into  a  garment^ 
will  wear  for  an  age,  and  which  when  not  subject  to  wear  haa  been  known  to  exiat 
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for  tk  bttodred  f«n«r»tioaA.  BeiJde*  ihi*  valujiVk  r»iiD9ot  wbtoh  oaii  bi*  u»«d 
from  the  «ftrlieat  timei,  and  whicU  bu  in  dl  imtiooi  been  regar  led  as  the  lymbul 
»Dd  flff«^ut  of  ctlnknneva  lod  purity,  the  flai  plant  exprewet  ao  oti  aDd  jiddn  4  fteed 
|iO«M«ting  higb  tntftlioiu^l  iir(>p«rii««,  and  iit«o  mott  nutnttva  quAlUtet  for  tb«  food 
of  tbe  lower  animati.  With  ita  iit«ociated  pUott  ib  product!  fabrict  of  tb«  mosi 
widely  vartoui  kindt,  from  the  del ieat«  texture  of  Freoeb  eatn^iric  ii>  the  roufb 
maMrial  of  aail-olotb,  cordnice,  and  rope,  Tb«  i>ishop  in  bts  cpoileie  kwo,  and  tUii 
■hip  tprendiiiie  her  white  tiitl  to  tho  breei'?*  alike  oontribuie  a«  cuUomm  to  the 
liorn  imde,  Throuubt^ut  thi»  i^npture*  of  both  Old  and  New  Te«(«meot,  th« 
record  wore  or  leae  etplieit  ut  4030  jeant  of  the  world'i  bietorj,  ia  the  E^yptita 
tombe,  on  tbe  AMrynan  toulptarva,  in  Greek  and  Hoin4n  liienitufe,  wo  tiud  eon* 
aUnt  reference  to  aiid  itloilration  of  the  ut«i  of  thii  remirk^hb  pUot,  and  eo 
bifhly  M  it  epoken  of  in  tba  lacred  volume  that  we  bnd  pneiU,  aDj(<*l«,  and  tbe 
redeemed  Mdnte  ipoken  of  aa  clothed  with  iRnaenti  of  **  bne  hncu."  All  tbeee 
Ihmga  are  to  Mr  Wardeo  tbe  fraitful  iubjecbe  of  ub«er?ationi  eluoidatton,  and 
■QggeeitOD.  Opeotnf  wiib  a  leriea  of  ohaptere  explanatory  of  the  bote  nical  cbar> 
act<T,  agriffulciiiral  proeeeat-a,  ao  I  meriunule  valuta  i>f  H^ax^  hemp*  aod  jute,  ho 
goet  on  to  epeak  of  Bible  linen,  £^ptian  linen,  K»mAn  linen,  &c,  tn  regard  to  all 
of  which  he  dee|dy  ensa^ee  tbe  iut«ro«t  of  the  reader  by  bia  eloquent  paewgei  and 
tuggeitive  commenia.  Although  depreoatiog  any  pretence  to  literary  etyle,  be 
•uitaini  with  i^teat  ftkill  tbe  intereet  of  the  nader,  and  roak«f  him  contume  m  a 
plsMiure  whitt  he  probably  began  aaa  atody  or  at  proaeotttiAg  a  dry  field  of  inquiry. 
Following  up  the  butoncal  i«iiuiiariifet  Mr  Warden  prooeedi  to  incorporate  with 
bia  work  the  mhetancn  of  iCTtral  lecture*  on  the  **  hoeo  mtoofactnrei  of  tbe 
oldan  time"  delivered  in  Dtind^e  about  twelve  years  %v^  by  &(r  Willtam  Milter, 
now  of  OUfcow.  to  whom  Mr  Wardeo  expree«e«  hie  obliz'itioni  f'lr  ^^«  maai  of 
▼aluabte  deiaiti  and  etetiitict,**  which  have  helped  bim  with  vartout  piirta  of  hia 
irolome.  Coming  to  tbe  euhject  of  modern  liben,  he  eotera  upon  tbe  more  trchnt* 
ca]  portion  of  the  work.  But  the  delAil*  of  mveotioft*  commerce,  and  cntorp'i^e 
ftre,  iiefTerkbeleM,  full  of  instruction,  throwing  great  ligbt  not  oulyr  on  th*  immi- 
diate  qoeeiion,  but  on  the  babiu.  oocupatioaa,  aod  trade  of  Tarioui  European 
nationa.  Then  we  come  to  a  eeriea  of  ctiaptere  still  more  copioua*  d«rnL«d  to  the 
hoeo  trade  of  tbe  Umtod  Kiogdom,  and  eepeciatly  tbe  Dorthero  part  of  it  Tmi 
origin  and  objeote  of  tbe  Briitah  J^ineti  Compmy'e  B^ak^  «till  a  lereAt  b\'ik.  but  no 
longer  *  lin?u  company,  are  itated ;  an  abetract  it  given  of  the  minuter  of  tba 
Board  of  Traitee*  for  Maoafaotiirea  in  fioutlaiul,  to  who^e  f(*auri»g  c^re  we  no 
doubt  in  great  part  owe  tbo  preeent  proqienty  nf  thn  linen  manufacture  here ;  and 
rIooji  brief  bietoty  of  tbe  atamping  Uw*.  Of  tlie  linen  menufacture  in  the  rural 
diatrlete  of  SeotUod  we  have  aJ>o  jtbuoUaot  butoriaal  and  etati^ttcal  details,  A 
lovg  chapter  it  then  deeoted  to  the  linea  trniie  of  Dundee^  which,  from  imall 
iMginniiij^^,  hii«  riten  to  be  one  of  grvat  mefiiitiido*  empi'mng  VNtt  capital  and 
freat  oumbert  of  people.  We  quote  m.  eouple  of  pa|t«e  from  this  part  nf  the  work 
aa  pteeeoting  acunoui  exAmple  of  bow  Umet  ebaiige  aod  tradea  ebange  witb  tbem. 
Tbe  jenny  baa  oow  to  eompleUly  eapenodod  the  dtt^nITt  that  modee  of  labour 
within  tbe  memory  of  many  have  been  eoinpUtel?  iibiior»>ed  into  th«i  proviooe  of 
biatory  ;  and  the  term  of  "•]iiniter/*  it  forgotten  by  all  eave  tbe  parish  clerk  and 
tbediatrict  regiitrar  Tbe  tmneter  it  rrp  aord  in  tbe  ioduitr^  of  eociety  by  tbe 
poor  mill  girl,  and  the  profitUee  pwwita  of  eroebet  acMl  embroidery  are  alone  left 
for  tbuae  of  our  young  ladiee  vbo  irottid  nol  bo  altofttber  idU,  aad  wb<i  woald 
atill  reioice  in  the  labour  of  tbeir  bAode.        .  .     In  tbe  eiamt nation  of 

tbi*  aubjeetof  tbe  Unen  Ira^ie,  thequattioo  wilt  naloratly  oeeor,  why  with  •  climate 
•o  well  fitted  to  the  production  of  lUi,  do  w«  entirely  ie«cepting  parttally  in  Ir«<*- 
land)  depend  up'^n  oar  importa  of  tbe  orop  !  Hr  Warden  ttaret  that  whore  H  b** 
boeo  fairly  tried  il  hut  yielded  nearly  twrce  the  paeuniary  return  uf  otbeir  «rope  to 
the  farmer,  aod  that  itt  alteg«d  *'acottnpn«"  of  tbe  Uod  it  eomewhat  uofiaooo. 
ably  dreaded,  Ooa  r#«»oQ  far  ita  nan<tntrodoction  le  th«»  wtnt  ol  eeutcbing  milla 
oo  or  near  tbe  ground,  but  the«e  would  on  doubt  b*  auppUed  were  there  anr  die* 
position  tbown  on  Ibo  pott  of  farmore  lo  voltivaie  tbe  ti^K  .  But  tbe  I  ind  of  tbii 
ooontry  beiof  oomparatiToly  lisiited  in  arm,  and  Ibe  abun>lant  quantity  in  which 
iUx  ie  obtainol  from  tbe  >f«tbotkodo  ood  other  eoaotrif«,  where  it  it  eutlteatod 
witb  tbe  groatOiit  skill  and  eocnoei,  it  it  pmbably  qnneoestary  to  oooaider  the 
pfvprieiy  of  eetabUtblng  my  bo«o  oom petition  in  the  matter  of  produoiiou.  Tbe 
riao  of  the  )uro  trado  of  Doadee  la  one  of  tbo  moet  rosmrkoblo  ebmplete  of  Mr 
Warden's  book.  It  ta  eoaroeW  thirty  yean  ainM  Ulie  taidbift  ibr*  mm  tolfodMod, 
10  cireomstenoeo  of  grent  diflwraltv  and  dieooyfufowtnt,  inlo  Ibt  tn4*  of  ]>«»4«o« 
whereat  now  II  ia  one  of  Ibe  groat  atapU  ntaaiifoolttree  of  iKo  loom,  omplef  lag 
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thonnnda  of  the  population.  In  oonclnnon,  we  would  eordially  reeommeiid  Mr 
Warden*!  book  for  its  f alnets,  peripicaity,  and  reaearoh  in  reftrd  to  a  labjeet 
which  affecta  the  immediate  welfare  of  many  thoniands  of  oar  oonntrTmen,  and 
which  in  a  more  general  lense  it  fraoght  wiUi  intereit  to  all  olaaee  of  the  oom- 
mnnitj. 

Fbom  TBI  **  MicHAinos'  MAOAZnn,**  2d  Die.,  1864. 

At  last  linen  haa  ita  history.  It  has  been  hitherto  oonridered  enooirh  for  the 
majority  of  people  to  bur,  sell,  and  wear  linen.  Now,  in  addition  to  theee,  tber 
can  learn  its  history,  from  the  earliest  records  of  man*<  invention — ^f rom  Uie  daja, 
in  fact,  when  **  Ad^m  delved  and  Eve  span  "  to  the  present  age,  when  oanrlT 
every  nation  of  the  earth  is  more  or  less  interested  in  its  maoat'aotare  and  oae. 

.     .    .     Mr  Warden  writes  well  and  to  the  point,  and  the  greater  portioo  of 
his  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  even  the  general  render.     In 
flax  tpinning,  to  which  Mr  Wsrden  devotes  a  capital  paper,  each  separate  llbtw 
has  to  be  unravelled ;  this  is  called  "  heckling.**    Tne  same  process  is  gone  throaicfa 
a  second  time,  but  with  a  finer  heckle.    A  great  number  of  machines  have  been 
invented  for  this  purpose.    .    .    .     The  desired  fineness  having  been  obtained, 
the  flax  is  ready  for  being  spun.    The  spindle  was  the  earliest  applianoe  for  thia 
purpose,  the  distaff  being  added  to  it,  making  the  prooeaa  easier.    **  The  virtnooa 
woman  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff,**  aaid 
Solomon ;-  -a  plain  description  of  the  Orientnl  method  of  spinning.    Few  applianoea 
have  continued  in  use  so  long  as  the  ipindle  and  distaff,     it  remaineil  in  nam 
until  the  introduction  of  the  spinning  wheel    The  English  spindle,  introduced  ao 
often  in  books  as  illustrating  the  acme  of  country  happiness  and  indnstrVf  aidad 
too  by  the  pleasant  pictures  drawn  bv  such  poets  as  Cowper  and  Wonuworth, 
was  very  like  the  Egyptian  spindle.    We  have  no  oocaaion  to  describe  it,  as  it  ia 
familiar  to  nearly  every  one.    .    .    .    One  of  the  first  important  innovations  upon 
the  old  system  was  that  of  a  machine  invented  by  Lewis  Paul  in  the  middla  of 
the  eighteenth  century.    This  person  discovered  the  principle  of  rolling-epinniog. 
"Paurs  invention,*'  remarka  Mr  Warden.  **  contained  the  germ  of  a  aelf-aetiag 
and  self-regulating  principle,  and  the  means  which  he  used  were  so  unlike  any 
previous  performanco  by  the  handa,  that  he  ia  well  entitled  to  the  admiration  of 
poaterity  for  the  originality  of  hia  geniua.**    To  Richard  Arkwright  the  eoootry 
ia  indebted  for  the  practical  aolutioo  which  he  gave  to  the  problem  of  antomatic 
apinning.    By  this  principle,  the  flyer  was  rendered  automatic  in  spreading  tha 
yam  on  the  bobbin.    From  the  introduction  of  machinea  for  cotton  apinning  to 
the  invention  of  machinery  for  the  spinning  of  flax,  was  but  one  step.    Two  man, 
one  a  clockmaker  and  the  other  ao  optician,  patented,  in  1787,  a  machine,  "oon- 
aisting  of  a  cylinder  three  feet  in  diameter  by  ten  inchea  broad,  amooth  on  tba 
aorface,  with  aome  amall  cylindera  or  rollera  in  oonnection  for  holding  and  drawing 
the  flax  and  other  fibrous  materiala  put  upon  it  for  operation.    Alao---{we  are 
quoting    from    the  8pecification)~a   apinning  machine  or    frame,   having   four 
apindlea,  oonsiating  likewise  of  a  plain  cylinder,  but  of  smaller  diameter,  with  rollara 
for  holding  and  drawing  the  untwisted  sliver  of  flax  or  other  material  passing 
there."    Rapid  was  the  progress  that  followed  the  introduction  of  these  machinas 
of  Kendrew  and  Purthouse.    At  first  they  were  very  small,  somewhat  awkward, 
and  for  some  time,  notwithstanding  their  pretty  general  introduction,  unprofitable 
to  the  purchasers.    It  is  true  that  steam  was  used  from  the  firat  aa  a  motive  powar, 
but  during  the  firat  decade  of  the  preaent  century,  perfection  waa  not  attainad. 
Then  followed   improvementa  dose  upon  the  heela  of  each  other;   and,  aa  Mr 
Warden  says,  aa  the  machinery  waa  improved,  the  quality  of  the  yam  became 
finer  until  it  aupplanted  hand  apun  yam.     ...    In  bringing  down  the  kiatory 
of  theae  manufacturing  operationa,  Mr  Warden  deacribea  at  length  the  machioerr 
uaed  in  the  present  day.    .    .     .    The  aecnnd  chapter  of  that  portion  of  the  book 
detailing  the  history  of  the  manufacturing  operationa  in  the  production  of  linen 
for  the  market,  treata  ua  to  an  account  of  the  riae  and  progreaa  of  foeavinp.    Of 
fancy  weaving  there  ia  no  mention,  aa  few  linena  are  ao  made.     Into  the  ancient 
hiatory  of  thia  venerable  handicraft,  we  do  not  intend  following  the  author.    .     . 
The  process  of  warping  before  the  threada  of  warp  can  be  wound  on  the  yard  beam 
on  the  loom  is  fully  described  in  a  pleasant  manner  by  Mr  Warden.    .     .     .     Tbe 
art  of  bleaching  is  a  distinct  branch,  though  of  course  a  necessary  one,  of  linan 
manufacture.     The  carlieat  mention  we  have  of  bleaching  is  that  of  Theophraatea, 
who,  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  refers  to  the  use  of  lime  in  this  prooeaa. 
Buttermilk  was  originally  employed  in  this  country,  but  water,  acidulated  with 


oriKioKs  or  the  prr«b. 


tl 


■ulphurie  mcid,  w«i  mbititiitad  a  oentury  igo  by  Dr  Home.  Obloiin*  wm  idl^t- 
w«rd«  itwd,  Mr  WkU  being  the  tlr«t  to  introduoe  thi*  itii^gvsiioD  of  H.  Berfclioll«t 
into  Eogljuad.  .  .  .  U  mutt  itriko  ih«  rtftder  of  Air  Wudtii*!  «xd«odiikfljr 
iDtorMtiDg  book  how  much  mty  be  done  by  tlie  preiiure  ol  neo— fity  toviydi 
obteiuinK  lomethmg  like  ftoounej  &ud  p«rfMtioti  in  micbioerx,  kc 

Fbom  thx  "  PmAcncAX  Miouaiticb*  Jourval,"  Ibt  Feb.,  1865. 

TtiigoocUr  Totame,  iritbal  itt  unpreiending  title,  oontaiot  not  only  the  tnoat 
oompltte  Atia  comprehetiiire  mocount  of  the  lioea  trade^  to  which,  by  iti  title,  one 
would  eappoee  it  b  mi  ted,  but  ulto  tu  «ite«ll<9nt  aooouDt  of  Almost  a11  the  other 
flbrooi  materiile  thit  have  beeo  propoicd  or  employed  ai  the  baaii  of  textile 
fiibnot  analogoun  to  liocn.  The  author  bai  obnoutlr  worked  at  hit  history  ai  at  a 
Liboor  of  love,  and  prodaoed  a  work  that  almott  no  one  eoiild  take  up  wiihoat 
bcoomiAf  int«rc«t«d  in  ila  hiitoHoAl  and  topographical  detaiU,  and  that  mail  long 
remiin  of  aterling  value  to  all  coDoemed  in  the  produotion  or  lale  of  linen,  ai  a 
repertory  aodaathoritv.  Tbe  fiTatSectioii,olllOpig€c,ia  devoted  to  ''The  lUw  Mate- 
mi,'*  ftoa  in  tbia  we  have  not  only  Ibanatiml  ttialofjnod  diitnbatioQin  ipHce  of  all 
thtfibr^growing  plauta,  but  an  eitr«mely  ^ood  rtfttmt  of  the  agriculture  and  the 
cooditioni  for  eu(^c«a■  and  for  aecuring  epocial  qualitiea  of  fibre,  ai  reapeott  alt  tbe 
more  important  fibroue  materiAlt.  In  Seetiona  IL  And  ni  we  have  the  archjiK>< 
logy  of  linen,  beginmng  with  ''  Bible  linen'*  And  ooming  down  to  modem  dayt. 
llr  Wardcii  ia  evidently  an  orthodox  church  man  of  tome  Sootiisb  form,  and  do«e 
BOi  beaitiAte  to  take  the  atari  point  of  linen  history  from  *'  the  hr«t  interview 
between  man  and  hit  Maker  after  tbe  fall/^  wben  **  unto  Adam  and  bit  wife  did 
Ibe  Lord  God  make  eoati  of  ikioa  und  clothe  them,"  Coata,  be  eaya,  might  bn  better 
ferenalated  tmiicf,  and  **  tkae  vert  a/terieards  (by  an  eaty  change,  no  doubt,  aa  the 
etymobftita  eayj  made  of  woollen  or  of  linen.**  Tboogb  the  author,  in  hit  open- 
ing  eenteooea,  ielli  ui  that  Linen  wam  fabricated  more  than  four  thonaauii  yo^t 
ego,  be  appMre  never  to  have  entertiined  a  queetion  whether  tbii  trmniition  from 
heATon-deeeendcd  tkin*,  to  the  wide-spread  tlat  cuttit-attcn  and  manu/aeturt  of  ^ne 
linen  in  Egypt,  waa  likely  to  have  taken  plaoe  within  much  leae  than  two  tbonaand 
yiuif  10  ftooordance  vitb  docthoAl  obrooolosy.  But  however  Mr  Wardtn't 
method  of  writing  btatory  may  be  behind  modern  modes  pottr  rcri^trr  UMdateg  \n 
lofknl  rigidity,  we  may  well  foUow  bit  narrative  wtth  inter^t^  and  feel  plea.«ed, 
if  noUiing  more,  with  the  truthful  pi^ty  of  ihe  author.  Hii  hiiioncal  lucubratioot 
ouiBOtdepriTe  hit  work  of  ita  great  practicaJ  value.  Tbe  fo^irth  Heetion,  in  iU 
iirrt  And  teeond  parte,  ia  devoted  to  the  deacription  of  tbe  modern  linen  maDufae- 
lum  all  over  the  world ;  the  fifth,  and  Utt,  to  the  mtnufucturing  opera tioni 
vbcreby  the  fibre  beoomee  linen  cloth  ;  all  which  i»  ably,  lucidly,  and  ethauitively 
eiiven.  Whatever  opinioo  may  be  Arrived  at  ai  to  the  arcbeolozical  part  of  tbe 
bitfcory  in  lilr  Wardeo'a  book,  there  can  b«  but  one  formed  aa  to  tbe  able  way  ia 
which  he  baa  traoed  the  growth  and  change  of  locality  of  the  linen  UADufaetnre  in 
modem  timeiv  The  long  chapter  in  which  (p.  3S9  et  §cq,)  be  tracee  tbe  origimtK 
Ibe  riae  and  progreee,  and  prreent  lUte  of  the  liueo  manufacture  of  tbe  aortb  ol 
Ireland,  ehowd  be  elndied  by  Irith  Mem  ben  of  the  Houee  of  Common%  nd  by 
lU  olhffe  who  tin  eliU  denrooi  that  the  great  and  proaperooi  staple  trade  of  lite 
north  ehotitdovrrflov  aod  ifireed  over  the  aouih  and  wcaC.  The  attempU  hitherto 
made  %o  eff«el  thie  have  been  aingolArly  uotuooeatfuJ  and  dieoourigin^,  ikune  of 
the  eeoeee  of  thia  which  Are  ol  enlerior,  if  not  of  hiitorical  origin  or  date,  end 
whiflh  do  not  ouile  Ue  on  the  ettrf  aoo,  may  be  more  or  teae  diaeerned  by  a  redeetive 
feeder,  who,  beinc  penoaAtly  welt  aeqUAlnlod  with  the  todal  oondition  of  tbe 
■oath  And  wuet  of  Irikad.  ehall  take  up  end  etttdy  thia  ehapler  of  Mr  Wardee,-- 


Pioii  ms  *'  HoonuiAjr,''  lerit  Xov,,  ima 


Mr  Warden  might  almoet  have  deaignated  bb  book  **The  lUnen  and  tfote 
Tradea,  Ancient  and  Modem.*'  It  la  true,  the  word  *'  aacieot*'  ooiUd  eoAreely  beve 
been  applied  to  tbe  )«!•  tved*  ;  but  that  trade  i*  virtually  deecribed  la  tbte  volvmc, 
fnUy  aiid  well ;  and  modift  |-        -  - 

eemed,  it  ia  running  ite  met  i 
vjiat  iraportenee  to  ScotUad,  I 
tt  wUi  develop  itaelf,  end  i 
AAfnlly  «e  the  linen  trade.    It  iM  praeiiOAlly,  by  tU  rapid  eAlmtion  end  ihe  variety 
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of  purpotes  to  whioli  it  ii  being  applied,  almott  abrttit  of  the  older  bninoh 
already.    Although  Mr  Warden  no  doubt  commenoed  the  compilation  of  thia  woik 
before  the  beginning  of  the  recent  protperit?  in  the  lineo  and  jute  tradea,  he  eoald 
not  have  brought  it  out  at  a  more  opportune  time  than  wuen  that  pmeperitj, 
after  runniug  on  uninterruptedly  for  two  years,  hat  attained  an  eleratioa  never 
before  reached.    Not  only  ii  every  manufactory  and  ■pinning-millt    and  ererj 
piece  of  machinery,  an-l  every  power-loom  fully  occuoieil.  but  very  oooeiderabla 
addition!  aod  eztentiont  are  being  mtde,   at  well  in  Fxfesbire  at  in  Farfarsbirc 
The  first  impreuion  of  the  book,  looking  at  its  six  $,  is  that  surely  all  that  oould  b« 
written  about  the  lioeo  trade  might  have  been  oompressed  into  a  sm^tller  spaoe. 
We  fail  to  discover,  however,  where  the  volume  could  b^ve  been  ju<lieiously  ear- 
tailed     Mr  Warden  has  accomplished  his  task  comprehen lively  and  well ;  and 
he  writes  fluently  and  clearly.    In  a  book  devoted  to  a  dry  technical  subjeet. 
such  as  the  "Lineo  Trade,  Ancient  and  Modern,**  may  be  suppost»d  to  be,  th« 
geueral  reader  cannot  be  expected  to  look  for  much  to  ioterest  him  ;  but  he  will 
Bnd  himself  in  this  instance  agreeably  mistaken,  and  a  perusal  wiU  gratify  him  ns 
much  almost  as  it  must  do  persons  more  immediately  engaged  in  the  trade.     To 
no  portion  of  his  subject  does  Mr  Warden  sppear  to  have  devoted  himself  morw 
energetically  and  lovingly  than  to  that  portion  designated  **  Bible  Linen,'*  whieh 
will  generally  be  read  with  interest.  .        .     The   modem  linen  trader 

particularly  as  it  has  developed  itself  in  Forfarshire,  is  very  fully  described  ;  and 
although  the  portion  of  the  volume  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  jute  trade  is 
comparatively  small,   that  arises,  no  doubt,  more  from  its  recent  introdnotion 
than  from  its  want  of  interest  or  magnitude,  as  compared  with  the  linen  trade. 
The  linen  tmde  is  more  spread  over  our  own  country,  as  well  as  the  oontinent  of 
Burope,  than  the  jute  trade  is ;  the  north  of  Ireland,  having  Belfast  as  the  oentre^ 
is  HSi  importantly  occupied  in  the  production  of  flax  and  iis  manufacture  into 
linen  as  Scotland  is,  with  its  centre  of  the  trade  in  Dundee  ;  but  the  nunufaetarw 
of  jute  into  yams  and  cloth  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Forfarshire,    No  trade 
has  so  rapidly  risen  into  importance  in  this  country— none  has  proved  more  beno- 
ficial  to  the  locality  in  which   it  is  carried  oa  ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  lioodt 
to  the  production  of  the  raw  material  at  a  moderate  cost,  there  seems  as  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  trade  is  only  yet  in  iis  infaucv,  when  it  is  ooosidered  to 
how  many  and  various  useful  purposes  the  manufactured  article  osn  bo  applied.    It 
is  interesting. to  follow  the  progress  of  the  linen  trade  from  its  position  fiity  yenra 
ago,  with  the  old  spiuning*wheel — the  occupant  alike  of  the  mansion  and  the  oot- 
tage — and  the  **  customer"  weaver,  to  the  modem  spinoing-mills  aod  power-loom 
factories.     She  was  then  considered  a  **  handless**  maiden  who  could  not  spin  the 
yarn  for  her  own  *'pruvidin* ;"  and  there  is  still  much  more  of  private  spinning  aod 
weaving  at  the  present  day  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  Mr  Warden  seems  to 
be  aware  of.     So  much  do  old  customs  and  hnbits  adhere  to  a  people,  that  it  ia 
only  last  summer  we  saw  in  a  town  in  France,  within  easy  reach  of  two  daya' 
railway  travelling,  the  old  distaff  and  spindle  at  work  in  the  hands  of  an  old 
woman ;  and  in  the  country  parts  of  Germany  the  linen  is  yet  almost  altogether 
produced  for  private  use  by  the  cottage  spinning-wheel  and  the  '*  customer" 
weaver.    In  a  late  excursion  through  Saxon  Switserland  we  had  such  a  **  customer** 
weaver  for  our  guide,  and  a  more  intelligent  person  could  scarcely  be  met  io  the 
same  rank  of  life.     He  possessed  a  good  house  and  a  piece  of  land,  as  many  of  our 
Scotch  weavers  formerly  did,  and  as  some  of  them  still  do.     But  we  cannot  regret 
the  advance  of  the  power-loom,  for  weaving  is  not  only  a  monoionous  but  a  severe 
labour ;  and  both  man's  and  womau's  strength  and  intelligence  can  be  more  suita- 
bly and  profitably  employed  than  at  tne  weary  driving  of  a  shuttle.    It  msy  be 
added,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  steam,  as  applied  to  machinery  and  railroads, 
has  effected  great  changes  in  the  customs  of  those  employed  in  the  trade.     There 
are  yet  living  men  who  have  walked  from  Brechin  to  Dundee  on  a  market  day, 
**  stood  the  market,'*  and  walked  home  again  in  the  afternoon. 


Fbom  the  *'  Illustrated  Times,**  29th  Oct.,  1864. 

"The  Linen  Trade,  Ancient  and  Modem,**  does  not  at  once  strike  the  average 
reader  as  a  lively  subject  for  a  large  and  thick  volume.  But  Mr  Warden  elairaa 
indulgence  for  being  no  professional  bookmaker,  and  he  may  certainly  be  aeqoitted 
of  being  a  title-maker.  The  title  is  the  faintest  indication  of  the  oontente  of  a 
volume  which  is  historically  iuterestiog  to  all  readers,  whilst  it  cannot  f^  to  have 


•ppciftl  etidmt  on  i  hrge  wetion  of  muitilacttinirt  %ad  tbeir  workmen,  Tb«  etrly 
T»rtof  lb e  book  »  Uk«D  up  with  ttn  teooiiol  of  the  growth  of  flftx.  the  R«i)er«1 
fuuEidiLtioti  of  litien,  with  e^pecitU  referasce  to  its  ealttvfttion  in  revp^et  to  rotation  of 
oropi,&a,»ubj'>€i«  whicbtb«gTow«rithoalddr«Bd]rkttow,ortbouldttU(iy  ootnpUtclj 
aoder  Mr  WHrd(!D*«  ftble  guidADoe.  U«rop  end  jtite  ere  einiiUrlj  described,  m  they 
Hadoiibivdlir  belong  to  tha  teme  i^enui,  and  hjive,  or  have  bad*  much  more  to  do 
witb  iinea  tben  mr>«t  people  would  iniairin**^  Indta  nettle  and  Obioa  ffrsai  nre  alio 
vubjecti  of  diaouia^oii.  ai  wull  am  the  New  Z-^aUnd  flex  diteovered  b]r  Oaptain  Cook, 
aod  which  now  obtNioi  do  ciiltiy<tlion.  "  Bible  lineu'*  fomni  an  •xoelleai  chapter, 
letdiog  the  wav  to  linen  as  known  to  the  aneienia.  lo  **  the  yeara  long  atdl"* 
ladi^i  would  epin,  instead  of  **  duiog"  oroohal  or  worae,  "  [o  tbeae  ooeupatiooi 
bigb-bori)  Itdiet  took  refuse  from  anKietj  and  eorrow/'  aaTt  the  anthor  Hector 
r«€omiii«'nd«'d  it  to  Mra  Hector*  and  Telemtobni  to  bit  motbt^r  ;  and  even  "  H«leii« 
tboujfh  friLil  as  fair^  Wit  laborious  as  Penelope,  plying  her  shuttle  or  ber  ffolden 
disiAlT,  and  aurronnded  habitually  by  a  gruop  of  maidena,  the  •be-miQufaccarera 
of  the  period."  Suob  ttoriea  must  r^ad  etraofely  in  Laoeasbire  and  amon^t  dis- 
tressed needlewomen  everywhere.  The  early  aecounU  are  full  of  interest  The 
ancieot  Romans  stuck  to  wooUen  (armeots,  but  the  more  effecninate  period  of  the 
ELmpfre  wai  ooL  saiisfied  without  6ne  linen  to  iit  purple,  It^ily  and  Spain  were 
frest  in  itsjcrowth,  importation^  and  manofacturo  ;  bat  with  their  general  deeay 
decayed  the  flas  idea.  In  the  present  dsy,  however,  Italy  is  so  rich  in  the  plant 
a*  to  eipori  large  qiiantttiet ;  and  in  Spsin  the  linen  trade  is  reviving,  as  every* 
thing  else  seem*  to  be  dom 2.  In  France  the  emigration  of  workrnen  conf-qaent 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  N^ntei  in  1685  ^ave  a  great  blow  to  trade,  and 
itt  Hamburf  id  coinpetitioD.  Rus«ia  has  for  a  lonii  period  been  the  greatest  flax 
And  heoip  growing  country  in  the  world.  In  Turkey  it  is  bat  little  thought  of, 
OofiitDf  nearer  home — whilst  neceasanly  omitting  mach,  even  in  the  briefest 
glance,  of  this  volume's  contents— we  find  that  fiai  was  iadigenont  to  Britain,  and 
lb.it  m  the  r^ien  rif  John  the  u*e  of  linen  was  familiar  to  the  great  body  of  the 
paople.  In  )64'i  P^rliaiiMiil  kid  a  duty  on  damaak  tabl^-Uaen  ;  and  a  few  yean 
lal«r,  despite*  every  enoonfageiDtnt  given*  w«  were  aloiotl  vbnlly  aniiiplied  witb 
Itaena  from  France,  In  Ben  Jooaon  a  tablecloth  is  diMribad  as  ooatiag  £18.  By- 
and-bye  came  the  grievaaeet,  of  eonrse.  The  lilk-weavera  complained  that  the  aae 
of  pnoted  ttuff  waa  so  common  that  there  was  no  distinction  of  cU««e«^wbicb 
meaot  tbst  the  sttk  people  were  beinf  ruined  ;  and  in  1770  Arkwrtgbt's  invention, 
ol>viating  the  nrccssUv  of  usin^r  fl*»  jern  for  warp,  put  cotton  fairly  upoa  her 
ontil  lately  flounsbin;^  legs.  In  Ireland,  although  linen  was  known  there  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  acoounu  are  vagae  and  noKsttsfaotory  ;  until,  about  the  ctoee  of 
tbe  aevtateeoih  eeoturr,  a  stipulation  with  JSn^Uod  with  respect  to  the  woollen 
trade  prodnced  an  activity  which  has  led  the  Aiix  enlture  and  mioufacture  t^  its 
present  dou ribbing  ci^ndiiioQ.  With  respect  to  ScotlandL,  Mr  Warden  hsi  oolleeted 
a  vait  maai  of  information,  always  nteful,  aometiiiaM  amusing.  In  esrly  times  the 
Scotch  were  ai  badty  off  ss  their  neighboars,  bat  they  had  much  tn  do  with  the 
Irish  aneee^s,  and  soon  saw  tbe  utility  of  esubtishiag  a  suocess  for  tbemtelvaa, 
Oaa- third  of  iit  Warden's  book  is  devoted  to  very  annate  detaile  of  the  8eoleh 
trade^  and  tbe  very  minuteneei  of  the  aeoouot  ia  qoite  sufl&oieat  to  render  it  impos- 
■Ibla  to  give  any  genmsl  sketch  here.  But  it  ia  a  moat  impoirhint  aubjaat,  aad  baa 
aatorall/  roeetved  tha  beat  attention  from  ita  aitibor. 


Fioii  TSi  '*  JociVAL  or  AOiiontTUBi,*'  MAicm  1861 


The  Joamal  of  Agrktttimf^  for  March  1S6S,  after  aotieiag  "The  Horao  and  Hie 
Rider,'*  by  Sir  Franci*  K  Hm*A,  says-^Bat,  with  all  defarenoe  to  Sir  Francis  Head, 
wa  venture  %a  tobmit  thst  mmch  may  be  said  in  praise  of  linen  ;  and,  with  tbe 
help  of  Mr  Warden's  admirable  work,  aad  of  iaferouteoa  deeivad  ftaai  aiW 
Booro^,  wn  doubt  aot  that  our  fanaiag  friandm  bowaver  fottd  of  **tlMwaoQy 
peopl*-/'  will  be  led  t.»  doabt  whether  tbey  do  well  ia  a«r1a«tinj|  ike  aaltieallaa  a| 
itta,  and  in  annuRlly  spending  enormous  sums  in  import mg  from  foreign  oouatriea 
material  for  reanog  animate  which  mar  readily  be  loaod  at  home.     Mr  Waidea'a 


book  mffrita  their  specisl  atteatioa,  nod  aot  tbatta  oaly^  bat  that  of  all  tntereeted 
ia  our  naiianal  proapenty.  Tha  maamlfl0t«f«r  «ttd  tka  nitkalturtel  will  ftad  U 
full  of  matter  spoomlly  bearing  oo  their  fcapaetiTa  aallii^gi.  The  merely  litefmry 
aiodoat*  also,  will  be  attraeted  by  it*  multirarioas  topiea,  cmbraoing  ihiiigi  mw 
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and  old.  NaT,  we  know  a  young  lady  who  Mised  on  it  with  avidity,  ehjumed, 
probahly,  with  tbo  sections,  '^Andent  linen,"  in  which  **  Bible  Linen,**  and  th« 
Fine  Linen  of  the  Ei^tiana,  figure  oooapiononaly,  and  **  The  Linen  Manufaetarea 
of  the  Olden  Time,"  in  which  we  have  a  ploaaant  aooouot  of  the  primitive  eiiatoin« 
of  our  forefathers,  some  of  which  lingered  on  to  no  Tery  distant  date.  Mr  Waiden 
thinks  that  the  hiator/  of  oiriliiation,  aa  exemplified  by  the  progress  of  tha  arta 
and  sciences,  should  interest  us  more  than  the  recorded  exploits  ot  those  who,  in 
popular  esteem,  are  the  heroes  of  our  age.  Assuredly,  Milton  had  raaaoo  to 
denoance  them  as  **  destroyers  rightlier  called,  and  plagues  of  men.**  It  ia  to  be 
regretted  that  manufactures,  trade,  and  oommeroe  are  only  mentioned  inoidantaUy 
by  ancient  authors,  and  that  few  of  them  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  numu- 
facture  of  linen.  Most  praiseworthy,  therefore,  is  Mr  Warden's  endeaTonr  to 
gather  into  a  connected  histoiy  notices  scattered  through  detached  sentenoea  aii«l 
paragraphs.  .Mr  Warden  handles  his  pen  with  a  grace  and  a  free- 

dom  which  rmi«^er  nnn^c^miarT  his  Hrpr^enttonnf  criticism  on  his  woric  as  a  litenry 
vtkurt.  We  shall  give  a  renune  of  its  multifarious  contents,  and  then  invito  oar 
agricultural  readers  to  settle  the  question  whether  they  do  well  in  omitting  flax 
from  their  rotation  of  crops.  It  used  to  be  largely  grown  in  Scotland,  and  tho 
enlarging  growth  of  it  i^  Ireland  demoostratAs  how  important  it  is  there  deemed 
as  a  branch  of  rural  industry.  Not  in  the  least  open  to  so^tieiam 

are  his  observations  on  the  fine  linen  so  profusely  employed  by  the  Hebrew  priest- 
hood,  and  in  the  raRgoificent  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  Hebrew  saoctoary.  We 
fear,  however,  that  the  Bltbop  of  Natal  will  not  allow  that  **  the  Jsraelitee  had 
constructed  in  the  wilderness  looms  and  all  the  other  necessary  implements  SAd 
machinery  for  the  articles  required  for  the  tabernacle,  and  such  other  purpoaoa.** 
Whether  Dr  Colenso  demum  to  the  poesibility  of  this  statement  or  not,  it  ia  eer- 
tain,  we  believe,  thst  **  all  the  women  who  were  wise-hearted  among  the  Israehtea 
did  tpin  vfith  their  hanJg^  and  brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue, 
and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen,  an  offering  unto  the  L^id." 
Singularly  minute,  curiouM,  and  interesting  is  the  chapter  on  Egyptian  Linen.  .  . 
Bearing  in  mind  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  hand-made  yams  of  the  modem 
natives  of  India,  and  the  gause-like  fabrics  produced  by  their  siinple  looms,  we 
need  not  be  incredulous  when  informed  that  some  specimens  of  Rqrptian  linen 
were  termed  '*  woven  air  ;"  and  that  some  of  the  linens  wrapping  up  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  kings  and  queens  are  found  to  be  so  fine  that  the  very  fineat  cambric  or 
lawn  of  the  present  dMy  looks  coarse  beside  these  specimeos  of  the  Egyptian  looma 
in  the  days  of  the  early  PbaraohM.  .    We  have  only  touched  on  a  few 

of  the  curious  matters  so  amply  illustrated  in  the  long  chapter  on  Egyptian  linen, 
and  regret  that  we  must  past  over  all  that  Mr  Warden  has  ao  induatrioualy  com- 
piled regarding  PboBnician,  Carthaginian,  and  Babylonian,  ColchicAn,  Grecian,  and 
Roman  linen.  .     Omitting  much  very  intereating  matter,  we  pasa  on 

to  the  aeventeenth  century,  which  was  prolific  in  Acts  of  Parliament  intended  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  flax  and  the  manufacture  of  linen,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  .A  Board  of  Manufncturea  for  Scotland  waa  eataUiahed  in 

1727,  and,  as  an  example  of  political  shortsightedness,  it  is  amusing  to  read  that, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  (anno  1706),  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  certain  annuities  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  purse,  and  appoed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  country  as  an  equivalent  for  the  greater  advantagea 
likely  to  accrue  to  England  from  the  said  treaty  !  In  this  stipulation  originated 
the  Scottish  BoHrd  of  Manufactures.  .     The  chief  localitiea  of  the 

linen  trade  at  the  date  of  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Board  were  in  thoae  countiea 
extending  from  Lanarkshire  to  Forfarshire,  the  latter  county  being  even  then  far 
ahead  of  all  the  others.  The  Board,  so  far  as  the  linen  trade  is  concerned,  waa 
deprived  of  its  functions  in  1823  by  Act  of  Parliament,  againut  which  it  rigoronaly 
protested,  deoUring  the  Act  fraught  with  danser  to  all  but  a  few  eapitaliata, 
'*  probably  aiming  at  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacturea  to  themaelvsa." 
The  Act,  however,  paaaed  at  the  indignant  and  reiterated  demanda  of  the  linen 
manufacturera,  who  by  experience  had  learned  the  worthleaaneas  of  bounties  and 
protections  which  only  trammelled  the  progress  of  industry ;  which  only  eravea 
from  Oovernments  freedom  to  develop  its  resources  naturally,  in  supplying  the 
growing  demands  of  the  populations  of  the  world.  .  .  .As  might  be 
anticipated,  our  **  Dundee  Merchant"  enlarges  on  the  history  of  the  hnen  trade  in 
Dundee,  and  gives  numerous  details  of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  this  ancient 
town,  now  the  centre  of  the  Scotch  linen  manufacture,  and  proud  of  ita  recently 
acquired  distinction  as  *'  the  metropolis  of  jute." 


OPmiO!»8   OF  THE   PRESS.  '^ 

¥m>U  THE  **  KOOKOMIST/'  3!&TB  AJtHlL,  \90*». 

TUe  Author  of  thU  txtok,  Mr  Alex.  Ward  on,  hituif'lf  n  Imea  merchant  of  Doadee, 
liM  been  moved  he  Ullt  an  to  undertake  the  Uiak  by  th«  cimviotion  "  Umt  the 
Lutorj  of  lAi  ancieot  luid  iruporLaol  a  manufaoture  atth^^t  of  lioeu,  atid  of  ibe  ooeu< 
Di«rce  coDoeoted  with  it,  ought  to  be  giveo  to  the  world. ''  Ue  iaiMlMtl]r  profeeeee 
hit  coueciouftoeee  of  hit  own  de&cieooKMi  with  reipict  to  mere  litararf  qualihoatiotiA, 
but  bofica  that  the  re«ulu  of  bit  mtrnv  7e»ri'  intimat«  practic^il  acqaaiatanoe  with 
iba  trade  in  »U  iu  branchee  in*y,  in  ■ome  tort,  atone  for  theni  ;  and  would  a»lc 
"  tlnat  th*  book  may  be  reeeiveJ  i^ud  jud;«d  of  not  aa  n  literary  effort,  but  at  ao 
attempt  to  oompdea  full  aad  rvlhible  record  of  the  nee,  profcrets^  and  praaeat  can- 
diti<*n,  of  as  important  department  of   manufactme  *nd  commerce." 

Wetbiuk  Mr  Warden  m«y  faulj  beaaid  to  have  acooiupltAhed  bit  objoct,  and  that 
tbi«  thick  volume  of  7U0  odd  ptgei  conUin*  atl  that  any  man  U  liktly  to  want  U> 
kiinw  about  Ijuau  end  the  comm'rnecoiinoctedwitb  iL  .  .  .  io,  hie  liret  aeotioD 
Mr  WiirdeD  tr«att  of  the  raw  matvriKl  of  the  1id<q  maQufafiiurei.  Tha  three  pnn* 
cipal  fabnci.  Anx^  hemp,  and  )ut<,  are  deMrib^d  h%  worn*  langth.  Tba  oA'ive 
coBOtry  of  the  hrit  of  theea  tlai—  m,  we  are  told,  onkoowo,  bot  it  ia  probably  of 
Unentttl  origin,  whenoe  it  b>»i  tnivelJeil  Wirttward  aud  Northward  ioto  Europe^ 
It  haa  b«e&  cultivated  from  the  very  eajrlieat  timet,  aincc,  thoujih  it  requiraa  oare- 
ful  nartuftt  to  prodaeo  it  uf  a  tufterior  quality,  it  ia  not  difficu  t  to  rcxr.  and  it  le 
oapablo  ol  boioff  fruwn  throuitbout  a  grvat  raom 'if  latitude.  It  it  giown  exten- 
•ively  and  profitably  m  the  Northern  dittricta  of  Uueaia,  at  welt  at  to  tbe  plaiue  of 
India  and  Ecypt.  but  it  undoubtedly  thrivat  beet  in  a  temperate  dtmata,  and  one 
having  a  regular  aupply  of  genial  moitture  in  fpriog,  without  ea  ateaea  of  wet  in 
antomit,  and  where  lUie  temperature  le  pratty  aqoabla  throughout  the  aaaaon. 
Short  hot  nuniiMn  iadMot  too  lapid  it  growth^  and  tltbough  the  quaotity  of  fibre 
produood  ia  Urga.  tlia  Quality  ia  oovar  bAe,  Tbut  Mi  Wtrdeo  iofurmt  oi  that  the 
oUmataoC  Egypt  ee  well  aa  the  hot  summen  of  Rutiia  and  Pmeeia  tre  loimicalto  the 
6Daiie*e  of  tha  fibre,  aud  the  fljLS  of  th«t«  eouotnet  wanti  that  elatticitv,  pUanoy, 
and  oilioeia  which  it  found  in  that  of  Belgmm  for  iQttano«  or  IrehLod.  The  flaa 
plant  u  valuthle  not  only  for  iti  fibre  but  alto  for  itt  teed  ;  and  Mr  Wtrdao  pro* 
eaedt  to  make  tome  reiamtkt  on  tlie  methodt  that  tbould  be  employed  for  loaming 
that  bolhahould  be  producod  by  tha  eameernp-Hui  obiect  which,  ho  aaya,  naoaatt- 
Utet  Rreat  carp.  U«  addt  eome  minuta  directione  on  the  toil  and  rotation  ol  oropa, 
on  tha  praparation  of  the  aoil,  on  aowing,  poUini;,  rippliog,  watering,  &&,  Ice., 
leaaad  by  the  North-Eattero  Agriculiutnl  AtaoctAtion  of  Ireland.  Of  hemp  b« 
gpaalu  Bore  hriefiy,  teeuig,  that  although  in  former  timet  it  wat  Urgely  ueed  in 
the  mannfaotttra  ol  hnent,  very  hitle  of  it  u  now  oooeumed  in  that  wny.  Itt  fibre 
it  too  harab  and  itfoog  for  the  hucr  ciaat  of  gooda.  and,  indeed,  must  uodarfo  aoma 
loftaaifig  prooata  before  it  can  be  properly  epoo  ovar  machioery  at  alL  At  from 
vahout  oauaea  the  ctiltivation  of  tUx  haa  not  kept  paoa  vrith  the  demand  of  the 
world  for  liiMO,  to  that  ita  prioe  hat  continned  high,  aod  had  the  Uoen  trade  bean 
oonfinad  to  it,  it  mutt  havA  b««o  otrcumtohbad  within  narrow  dimentiont,  it  waa 
inn  happj  h«nr  that  jute,  a  cheap  tuhttituta  for  eithar  flax  or  hemp,  waa  intro- 
dnoad  into  Dundee,  Since  then,  ^'tbia  uveful  and  beautifnl,  though  not  etarling 
linen  fibre, "'—a  native  of  India,— bat  nude  moat  rapid  progrete.  and|hae  ahraady 
eupplanted  both  flax  and  hemp  for  rotny  fabrice  to  which  tbf<y  were  long  tu rooted 
to  bold  a  preacnpttva  right.  47,575  toot  of  it  ware  tmpoitod  at  London  and  Liver- 
pool in  the  year  lfiG!2.  Mr  Wardru  it,  howavor,  of  opnioti,  that  all  attampu  to 
eoClcmite  juta,  eo  aa  to  adapt  it  ta  be  tpun  over  eoHOB  mndkitery,  muat  be  uaavail^ 
ing,  -  at  leatt,  until  radical  ohanget  are  Introduoad  into  the  cultivation  and  pre- 
paration o(  the  plant. 

Mr  Warden  davotea  hit  taoood  teetioa  to  an  aooomnt  of  an«i«nt  iinao,— ita  nanu- 
ftfture  and  u-a  in  ^Tpt,   Pitlettine,  0f«aoB,  Eotna,  OoMiia,  nnd  nibnr  4 


Thia  he  doea  hy  carefnlly  eoUecttng  and  airanciog  (ha  dalaohod  iaatMWi  or  Jk9rt 
pangmpha  ralcrring  to  the  »alject  which  mav  b«  found  ia  anetent  writnrt,  iftofvd 
nadprolana.,  ,  .  ,  Under  tlie  head  of  "Modern  Linen,*'  Mr  Wardaa  gleuen 
akatah  of  thariee,  progreta,  preeent  eoodiiion,  and  proapacta  of  the  linra  tndo  in 
the  vanout  counthea  of  the  world  in  which  it  la  nitrnotd,  nnnciudtng  with  the 
United  Sjogdom.  Scotland,  in  particular,  it  treated  at  mntkngth.  at  it  nati&ral, 
both  froa  tho  im  porta  ut  pUoe  tha  mnanfnotnra  thera  belda,  tad  ifom  Ibaaatbor't 
•Mini  infocaMilioQ,  ...  Mr  Waiden  aatlBiataa  tha  prpuBl  srobnhia  valna  of 
thn  li&«n  mnnnlaotnret  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  fSOvOOOtOOO,  of  which 
about  ooahalf  tt  et{>ort4Mi.  Tbia,  tj  he  aayt,  *'  ta  enough  to  ahow  that  it  forma  cma 
of  tha  mott  important  branahet  of  tht  tiade  of  the  oonntry.  Ita  tttanaion  haa  of 
lata  year*  bean  ntarveUuntly  rapid,  and  lU  elaaticity  ia  oommoAaunta  with  ila  im- 
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We  may  add  in  eonelanoii,  that  in  addition  to  the  points  already  epeeifiedy  tbn 
volume  contains  ample  tabular  ftatemeoti  of  imports  and  exports,  prieea  eiirr«ot, 
factories,  &c.,  kc^  besides  a  complete  acooont  of  the  processes  of  mannfaotvire. 

AVALTBIS  OF  THB  VOLUMR  OH  TBI   LHOBV  TBIDB,  AHOIBNT   AHD  MODUUT.       Bt 

Aliz.  J.  Wabden,  Dundbi. 

Fbom  Mxsbbs  Lohoman*b  '*  Nona  oh  Books.*' 

This  Tolome  comprises  fall  details  of  the  caltiTatioo  and  preparation  of  iUz« 
jnte,  and  the  other  raw  materials  of  the  linen  manafaoture  ;  the  history  of  the 
trade  in  Aooient  ^sypt,  Judea,  Greece,  Rome,  kc  ;  its  preseot  conditioo  in  the 
Tarious  nations  of  Cootioental  Eorope  ;  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotlaod,  from 
the  enrliest  time^^  notices  of  parinhes  in  Scotland  formerly  devoted  to  the  linen 
manufacture ;  a  pariicolar  account  of  the  trade  in  Dundee  sod  in  the  manufaetar- 
ing  towns  around ;  a  Dundee  Prices  Ourrent  for  every  year  of  the  present  century  ; 
particulars  relating  to  spinning  and  weaving  establishmentf ;  imports,  exports,  and 
msny  other  statistical  tables  ;  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  ke,,  in  ancient  and 
modem  times ;  followed  by  a  oopious  Index  to  the  whole  work. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  September,  1867,  ps^  602,  the  Editor  ssys :— We  have 
been  greatly  indebted,  in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  to  Mr  Warden's  volume. 
It  does  its  author  great  credit.  We  hardly  know  a  monograph  on  any  particalar 
subject  to  compare  with  it.  If  anv  reader  wants  to  know  all  about  linen  in  all  ita 
departments,  in  all  countries,  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  all  that  he  can  desire  is 
gathered  in  this  volume.  PerhMps  the  style  wants  what  an  author  might  call 
**  finish,"  but  the  facts  are  all  there,  and  they  are  told  in  a  light,  intelligent,  dear, 
and  manly  way.  The  manner  in  which  the  writer  deals  with  **  Bible  Linen"  does 
him  much  credit. 


THi  SOfmOWlPI  WILL  BE  chahqcd 
AN  OVmDUE  FEE  IF  THIS  BOOIC  It 
NOT  RETtlRNED  TO  THE  UBfURY  ON 
Oft  SEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMRED 
BELOW.  NON-RE  Ciirr  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMfrr  THE 
BONROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES, 


